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MUSLIM CONDUCT OF STATE 


Being a treatise of Muslim Public International Law, consisting of the 
laws of war, peace and neutrality together with precedents from Orthodox 
Practice. 


PREFACE 

T HERE was no international law in Europe before 1856. What passed 
as such was admittedly a mere public law of Christian nations. It 
was in 1856 that for the first time a non-Christian nation, Turkey, 
was considered fit to benefit from the European Public Law of Nations, 
and this was the true beginning of internationalising the public law of 
Christian nations. That, however, does not mean that international law, 
with its modern connotation, was born then and there ; it already existed 
elsewhere. For, Islam had recognised that all states, irrespective of religion 
or race, have similar rights and obligations. Unlike any other nation of 
antiquity, the public law of nations evolved by Muslims was not meant 
to regulate the conduct of a Muslim state with regard to Muslim states 
alone, excluding all the non-Muslim world. , , » 

Even as a separate and independent science, “ international law 
owes its origin to Arab Muslims of the Umaiyad period, who divorced it 
from political science and law general though not displacing it from its 

ethical basis. . 

With the loss of their empires, average Muslims have forgotten their 
rich cultural heritage. Over a decade ago, when I began writing these 
pages, I had not the slightest idea that, to write on Muslim international 
law meant describing the very first phase of this science after it became 

a self-contained and independent branch of learning. 

At the instance of the League of Nations and with the warm support 
of the Head of the Law Faculty of the Osmania University, Public Inter- 
national Law was introduced in the Osmania LL.B. curriculum, and I 
happened to be in the first batch of students after this decision. It struck 
me at once that what was taught us as international law was identical m 
many respects with the teachings of the books of Fiqh and ^ 

When I talked this over with our learned Professor and Head of the 

A — 1 
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Faculty, Husain ‘All Mirza, he encouraged me in the idea of writing an 
article, perhaps to be read in the Law Students' Union. 

The bulk of the article, however, daily increased, and in the following 
year I was permitted to take the same theme for subject as a research 
scholar. After exhausting the material available in the libraries of Hyder- 
abad, I was allowed to proceed abroad to study in the libraries of Hijaz, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Turkey. And finally I was permitted kindly 
by the Osmania University, for which I was preparing the thesis, to proceed 
to Bonn and submit the same thesis there for a doctorate. This I did in 
August 1933 after completing only two terms (9 months) in that Univer- 
sity. There I selected only the last part of the work, dealing with neutral- 
ity, to print and get the degree. My further studies on an allied subject, 
Early Muslim Diplomacy, for a doctorate of the University of Paris, 
together with researches in the manuscript libraries of Europe and North 
Africa, increased my data. 

I am not yet satisfied with what I have jotted down, and it is with 
great diffidence that I venture to publish these few pages. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my deep sense of gratitude to 
the professors under whom I worked or from whom I have profited in 
the preparation of this monograph : 

Prof. ‘Abdul-Wasi‘, Head of the Department of Fiqh, Osmania 
University. 

Prof. Sher ‘Ail, Head of the Department of Kalam and Muslim 
Philosophy, Osmania University. 

Prof. Muhammad ‘Abdul-Qadlr Siddiql, Head of the Faculty of 
Theology, Osmania University. 

Prof. Husain ‘All Mirza, Head of the Faculty of Law, Osmania 
University. 

Prof. Mir Siyadat ‘All Khan of the Law Faculty, Osmania 
University. 

These five savants, the first two of whom have since departed this 
life, were originally appointed to guide me in my researches. Again : 

Prof. Salim Fritz Krenkow of the Oriental Seminar, Bonn. 

Prof. Paul Khale, Director of Oriental Seminar, Bonn. 

Prof. Thoma, Director of the Institute of International Law and 
Politics, Bonn. 

Prof. Snouck-Hurgronje of Leiden. 

Prof. Gaudefroy-Demombynes of the Sorbonne, Paris. 

Prof. Louis Massignon of the College de France, Paris. 

Prof. William Mar?ais of the College de France, Paris. 

And I ever remember what I learned from them with gratitude. 
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PART I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Chapter I 
Definition and Nature 

AS has aptly been said : 

“ When stable communities — whether Tribes, or City-States, or 
States of a modern type — are permanently contiguous, customs 
hardening in time into law never fail to regulate their intercourse. 
Ubi societas, ibi jus ; wherever developed communities are brought in 
contact with each other, juridical relations must sooner or later be 
formed not mainly by agreement, tacit or express, but by the very 
necessity of the case, and partly from the same causes as those which 
working internally create States.” (John Macdonell in the Introduc- 
tory Note to C. Phillipson’s International Law and Custom of Ancient 
Greece and Rome). 

In other words, International Law means rules of the conduct of 
States in their mutual dealings. Obviously, it is not necessary that there 
should be only one set of rules, or one system of international law, at a 
time, for the conduct of all the states of the world. And several systems 
of international law could, and in fact did, exist simultaneously in different 
parts of the globe. Even the modern, so-called European, International 
Law is not a collection of unanimously approved rules. 

Islam has elaborated its own system of public international law. Before 
describing it in detail, it might be useful to define precisely what I mean 
by the term Muslim International Law. 

Muslim International Law may be defined as : That part of the law 
and custom of the land and treaty obligations which a Muslim de facto 
or de jure State observes in its dealings with other de facto or de jure 
States. 

A few words of explanation may not be out of place. 

We have emphasised the point that what a Muslim State accepts as 
such is the Muslim International Law. This must be borne in mind from 
the very outset. Muslim International Law depends wholly and solely 
upon the will of the Muslim State. It derives its authority just as any 
other Muslim law of the land. Even the obligations imposed by bilateral 
or multilateral (international) treaties have the same basis ; and unless 
they are ratified and executed by the contracting Muslim party, they are 
not binding : and their non-observance does not create any liability against 
the Muslim State. Of course it does not matter whether the acceptance is 
express or tacit . 1 It may be added that the promulgation and execution 
of International Law with the consent of all the States of the world is an 


i. See further, ir\fr&, Sources of Muslim Law, Effect of Treaties, etc. 
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ideal which has never been achieved, even for a short term, in the long 
annals of Man. 

We have, however, recognised in our definition that not only laws 
and customs of the land, but even treaties, impose obligations upon a 
Muslim State. Treaties will be dealt with later, but what is law ? 

Law ( Fiqh ) is variously defined by classical Muslim jurisconsults. 
“ The Knowledge of what is for and upon one ” L j U.L ^iJI is 
a definition attributed tp Abu-Hanlfah, 1 which in other words may be 
rendered as ‘ the science of the rights and obligations of man.’ A late 
authority, Muhibbullah al-Biharly, introduces this all-embracing subject 
in the following words 2 of his book (compiled 1 109 H.) : — 

The science of ascertaining religious commands (regarding 
practical affairs of life) by means of their detailed guides. 

(By guides he means authority or source of information). 

A glance at the contents of works on Fiqh would reveal that they 
embrace practically all the affairs of human life, material as well as spiritual. 
In view of the standard definitions given above and in the face of the 
contents of works on Fiqh, there remains not the slightest doubt that 
international law, i.e., the rules of state-conduct in times of war, peace 
and neutrality, form part of the ordinary law of the land, the Fiqh. These 
rules of conduct are generally dealt with in books on Fiqh under the head- 
ing Siyar ( ), i.e., conduct, as we shall show in the next chapter. 

Here a brief expose of the origin of law according to Muslim jurists 
might profitably be added. They 3 say that man must always do what is 
good and abstain from what is evil and take scrupulous care of the inter- 
mediary grades of plausible, permissible and disliked ( 

£=«). It is, however, not easy to distinguish between 
good and evil, especially when the matter concerns the subtleties of a 
complex civilized life beyond the pale of ordinary commonplace things. 
Practical needs would have required the possession of the power to 
legislate, — (or, lay down definitely grades of good and evil of each 
and every matter) in the hands of Man, either individual, as 
jurisconsult, or collectively organised, i.e., a State. Yet mere reason, 
regarded as the touchstone of good and evil, is not without grave 
difficulties. For it is possible, and also a matter of fact — so argue 
Muslim jurists — that different persons opine differently regarding the 
same things. The belief in Messengers of God is useful even from the 

1. I y> I £^1“' by Sadruah-Shari'ah, p. 9. 

2 . Oj jJ . 1 1 jd— , p. s< 

3. E. g. y by at-Taftazaniy, pp. 173-96 and any book on Muslim Jurisprudence (« 5 il|J y* I) 

ch. flusn wa Qubh. Again, Ostrorog, Angora Reform, ch. Roots of Law ; D. B. Macdonald, Development 
of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory (New York)* , 
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point of view of jurisprudence, in so far as the awe and respect due to their 
persons lead to the acceptance of certain fundamentals without further 
dispute, wherefrom other and further details may be elaborated. For 
this reason the Muslim savants are very thankful to the generosity of God 
that He gave men, along with reason, certain chosen human Guides to help 
them in the conduct of life. These selected and chosen ones pointed out 
what God commanded, God the real Sovereign and Lawgiver, regarding 
good and evil. Muhammad has been acknowledged by the Muslims as 
the Messenger of God, and whatever he gave them in his lifetime, com- 
mands as well as injunctions, in the name of his Sender, God, was accepted 
by the Muslims as undisputably final and most reasonable. These Divine 
Commands, known as the Qur’an and the hadlth — as we shall see later 
in detail — served practically all the needs of the Muslim community of 
that time. But human needs multiplied later in such a manner that no 
express provision seemed to be available in either the word or the deed 
of the Messenger, who himself had passed away, disconnecting the link 
whereby Man could receive Commands from his Lord. The consequent 
result would have been fatal and the fabric of Fiqh would soon have col- 
lapsed under the strain, had not there been express provisions in the law 
itself for further elaboration. Credit must also not fail to be given the 
Muslim jurists, after the death of the Prophet, who not only discerned this 
elasticity of the Divine Law, but also utilised it to its fullest extent. In 
time there emerged a complete system of law which served all the purposes 
of the Imperial Muslims, even at the height of their widest expansion from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. 

Thus law originated from the direct Commands of God ; but the power 
retained by man to interpret and expand Divine Commands, by means of 
analogical deductions, and other processes, provided all that was required 
by the Muslims. In this way a dual need was served : that of sanctity to 
inspire awe in the mind of those who were intended to observe it, and 
that of elasticity or capability of development to meet the needs of times 
and circumstances. 

We have defined international law, first, as a part of the law of the 
land. The province of the law of the land is therefore, obviously, wider 
than that of international law, and we have no concern here with the 
portion of the law of the land which regulates internal affairs of the State 
or its subjects. 

We have also acknowledged custom as contributing to international 
law. No system of law can positively provide guidance regarding every 
detail of every matter. Completion of a list of prohibited things, along 
with details of a certain number of permitted matters, — that is all any 
system of law can achieve. Naturally the prevalent customs ( ), 

general practice ( ), and even innovations hardening in time 

into usage (tfjMl f ), regulate the relations in such cases. We shall 
discuss this further in the chapter on Sources of Muslim Law. 

2 
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Besides the laws and customs ol the land, treaties between two or 
more states, create obligations. This distinct kind of addition to the 
fabric of the law is tolerated, for shorter or longer periods, in the interests 
of the State. The classical Treaty of Hudaibiyah provides us with a 
precedent of terms even improper in themselves being capable of accept- 
ance with a broader view of the ultimate good of the community. 

Further, the distinction between a de jure and a de facto state is neces- 
sary, first because sometimes special institutions or happenings (for 
instance a powerful rebellion) although not acknowledged as States de jure 
are yet states de facto. It is possible in special cases that a certain state 
does not simultaneously possess both the attributes of being de jure as 
well as de facto. Secondly, the aim of this distinction is to point out that 
we are concerned with foreign states as such, and not with foreigners 
resident in Muslim territory regarding their private affairs, e.g., inher- 
itance, nationality and the like. These belong to Private International Law 
or the Conflict of Laws as it is also called. In this connection, too, it 
might be recollected that the Private International Law of Islam 1 is also 
a part of Fiqh, and derives its authority not from any foreign source but 
from the sovereign will of the Muslim State itself. 

In our definition the words “ dealings with other. . .States ’ have 
a special significance. We intend thereby to convey the idea that Muslim 
International Law is only that which is observed by a state which acknowl- 
edges Muslim law as the law of its land in its dealings with other states. 
These other states may be Muslim or non-Muslim. We are not concerned 
with the laws and usages of non-Muslim States, except in so far as the 
Muslim residents there are concerned, or in so far as those laws and usages 
have been accepted by the Muslim State to act upon in its international 
intercourse. 

It may be added that, for purposes of illustration, precedents from 
orthodox practice have freely been referred to. Abnormal and temporary 
abuse or overlooking of certain rules by a certain state cannot render such 
rules null and void. 


Chapter II 
Early Terminology 

ALTHOUGH the pre-Islamic Arabs had their own international usages, 
yet they could not have elaborated them into a system. When Islam came 
and founded a State of its own, the earliest name given by Muslim writers 


i. On Muslim Private International Law, see the recent monograph, La Conception et la Pratique 
du Droit International Print dans 1 ' Islam, ttude juridique et historique, par Choucri Cardahi (Recueil 
des Cours, 1937, II, pp. 510-650, Acad6mie de Droit International, the Hague). 

2 * 
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to the special branch of law dealing with war, peace and neutrality, seems 
to have been Siyar ( ), the plural form of Shat ( ), meaning 

conduct and behaviour. A few quotations will support my contention 

a. Ibn Hisham (d. 218 H.) ( , p. 992): 

Then the Prophet ordered Bilal j ^ *jj j j, jj ^ / 

to hand over the banner to him. He c 

did so. Then the Prophet eulogised . j -01 

God and asked for His mercy upon ^ ^ ^ ^ . Jtf f 

himself, then said : O son of Awf ! " ' ^ _ ' 

Take it. Fight ye all in the path of .«oi U yS y l_»L I j 
God and combat those who do not * M ... M , A. s 

believe in God. Yet never commit ^ b* *->}■»•* ^ ^ 

breach of trust nor treachery nor |-qj . ily\ UJj I jk* 

mutilate anybody nor kill any minor 

or woman. This is -the pact of God (♦*•=* J 

and the behaviour of His Messenger 
for your guidance. 

b. Ibn Habib (d. 245 H.) in his s * M , fol. 95a: 

They used to give public feasts there j 

and behaved there according to the 

behaviour of the kings of Dumatul- * ^ 

Jandal. 

c. Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230 H.) in his oLJ> vol. 1/2, pp. 32-33 : 




4 


The Muslim army shall concede ^ J* fUj 

to them a share in the booty, adroit- ^ 

ness in government and moderation J 
in behaviour. This is a decision <_kA^ (*£*■ ' 

which neither of the contracting 
parties may change. 

These few citations show that the conduct of the ruler, not only in 
time of war but also in peace, was referred to by the term strat as ear y as 
the time of the Prophet and even in pre-Islamic times. This is accor ing 
to authors of early in the third century of Hijrah The term was adopted 
for “ International Law ” at least a century earlier. Thus Abu-Hamtah 
(d. 150 H.) is known so far to be the first 1 to designate with the term 
siyar the set of special lectures he delivered on the Muslim Laws o ar 
and Peace. These lectures were edited and ameliorated by several ot ms 

pupils of which the jf * 1 Jl and o slj 

Shaibaniy (d. 189 H.) have, in one form or other, come down to us. A 
contemporary of Abu-Hanlfah, the Syrian Imam al-Awza vy \ * 1 57 

I. Cf. Editor’s note in J-\ 3 > * J' W Abu-Yusuf, recently published. 
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criticised the opinions of the 'Iraq! Imam, Abu-Hanifah. Al-Awza'iy's 
monograph has not come down to us, but a rejoinder to it by Abu-Yusuf 
(d. 192 H.). the famous pupil of Abu-Hanifah, with the title, A^l 
^ I jjMtr-* , has recently been edited. Ash-Shafi‘iv (born 150 H.), also 
refers to this Siyar of al-Awza‘iy in his works (cf. f Y I s-'LS' vol. vii, 
pp. 303-336), as also to the Siyar of al-Waqidiy (d. 207 H.). Henceforward 
the word seems to have become a technical term commonly used by- 
jurists of all times. A typical passage of as-Sarakhsiy (d. 483 H.) will 
show what he understood by this term, and in fact what Islamic books of 
international law contained : — 

“ Know that the word Siyar is the 
plural form of Shat. We have de- 
signated this chapter by it since it 
describes the behaviour of the Mus- 
lims in dealing with the Associators 
(non-Muslims) from among the bel- 
ligerents as well as those of them 
who have made a pact (with Mus- 
lims) [and live as Resident Aliens or 
non-Muslim Subjects] ; in dealing 
with Apostates who are the worst 
of the infidels since, they abjure 
after acknowledgement (of Islam), 
and in dealing with Rebels whose 
position is less (reprehensible) than 
that of the Associators, although 
they be ignorant and in their conten- 
tion on false ground.” 1 

It must, however be pointed out that the term Shat was used by 
historians to designate the life of the Prophet. The analogy has been 
brought into relief by different authors. Radly-ud-Dln as-SarakhsIv. for 
instance, states in his chapter on international law : “ The word Sirat, 
when used without adjectives, meant the conduct of the Prophet more 
especially in his wars. And for this the Prophet has said : ‘ Every prophet 
had some profession (for livelihood), and my profession is Jihad ; and 
in fact my means of subsistence are placed under the shadow of my 
spear.’ ” 2 In other words, the term shat t 3 which linguistically signified 

1. i» by as-Sarakhsiv. Vol. X, p. 2. 

2 . by Ra^Iy-ud-Din as-Sarakhsiy, Vol. I, fol. 567a, b (MS. Waliuddin, Istanbul, No. 1356): 

«J* JU I IX j j j ail <1 J* * ■*! j I 

. ^ J Jk j j ; 1*1 j a !*L| j- j ^ J£Ll • j* V-J I j l tjLJ I 

3. For a philological discussion of the term see also the glossary of my j- ! 24* J* k*. LJ | jt 1“ J | 
*a£>\ jll aisUl I j (Cairo, 1940-1). 


* » 

aj aj yi— jbO| Ijus 

1 I dr* £•* 

j j 

(** j JaI 

j < _> tiSl) | c.'ot 1 

JL (jji JaI 

J 3 of* ‘L- Ol 3 cA> 

. Jj jtdl 
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conduct in general, acquired later the restricted sense of the conduct of 
the Prophet in his wars, and later still the conduct of Muslim rulers in 
general in international affairs. 


Chapter III 

Subjects of Muslim International Law 


BY subject ( ), Muslim jurists understand a thing the essential 

appurtenances (Lfii )of which are under discussion . 1 By subjects 

of international law, we understand the categories of people regarding 
whose cases this part of the law is applied. They comprise : 

Firstly, every Independent State which has some relation or other 
with other states. 

Secondly, Part-Sovereign States which possess at least a limited 
right to foreign relations. 

Thirdly, Belligerent Rebels who have acquired resisting power 
( i ) and a territory over which they exercise the ordinary functions 
of a state. 

Fourthly, Highwaymen and Pirates. 

Fifthly, Resident Aliens in Islamic territory. 

Sixthly, Muslim Citizens residing in foreign countries. 

Seventhly, Apostates. 

Eighthly, Privileged non-Muslims ( L. jJ| ) or the Dhimmis, that 
is, non-Muslim Subjects of a Muslim State as distinguished from 
ordinary Resident Aliens. 

Obviously, with some of these relations both pacific as well as hostile 
are possible. While with others only one of these is possible. For instance, 
rebellion is possible only with hostile relations as far as the mother country 
is concerned. And as soon as a peace is concluded between the rebels 
and their mother country, they are either recognised as an independent 
state — and not mere rebels-— or are reduced to the position of obedient 
citizens of the state, regarding whom international law is no more ap- 
plicable. As far as states other than the mother country of the rebels 
are concerned, the rebel ones enjoy the same status as ordinary states, 
yet the very recognition of rebellion and concession of belligerent rights 
signifies a state of war between the rebels and their country. However, 
we shall deal with it in detail in a subsequent chapter. 


*• jv* f .A p- *i. 
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Chapter IV 

The Object and Aim of International Law 

ALTHOUGH Islam regards the life of this world as only a transitory 
stage, a period in which to till the soil for reaping in the Hereafter, — 
hence the assertion of al-Biharly 1 that the object of the knowledge of 
Muslim law is well-being in the eternal next world, — yet unlike many 
other religions, Islam does not recommend renunciation of the world, 
but rather enjoying to the full the blessings of temporal life. The Qur'an 
says : — 

There are some men who say, O Lord give us good in this world ; 
but such shall have no portion in the next world. And there are 
others who say, O Lord, give us good in this world and also good in 
the next world, and deliver us from the torment of the Fire. They 
shall have a portion of that which they have gained : God is swift in 
taking an account . 2 

And again : 

But seek the abode ot the Hereafter in that which God hath 
given thee and neglect not thy portion of this world, and be thou kind 
even as God hath been kind to thee, and seek not corruption in the 
earth. Lo ! God loveth not corrupters . 3 

It goes without saying that the whole fabric of Muslim law was cons- 
tructed for guiding the Faithful in regulating their life in this world. 
Whatever its ultimate object, its temporal and mundane aim is the 
ability to lead one’s life in the fairest possible way. Mutatis mutandis, 
Muslim International Law would aim at the justest possible conduct of 
the Muslim ruler in his international intercourse. 


Chapter V 
Its Sanction 

TO a certain extent the sanction of Muslim International Law is the 
same as that of the ordinary Muslim law of the land. It is especially so as 
regards the relations of foreign residents with the state in which they reside. 
The government, through its judicial tribunals, administers justice to 
those to whom wrong is done. As is known, the real sanction of Muslim. 

1. ^ I (U—*, p. io. 

2. Qur’Sn, 2 : 200-02. 

3. Idem , 28 : 77. 
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law is not the organised will of the sovereign (who may enjoin tyranny), 
but the belief in the after-life and judgement by God. Spiritual and cons- 
cientious inducing and deterring factors are more effective than temporal 
persuasions and prohibitions. For, thus one abides by the law, not only 
under coercion, but even when there is none to oppose one's will, except, 
perhaps, the fear of retaliation or scandal and disrepute. 

Chapter VI 
Its Roots and Sources 

BY “ sources " of a science we mean here the places where its rules 
are first to be found. Writers on Muslim jurisprudence have always used 
the expressive term “Roots” (d_»*»l) from which rules shoot for this 
purpose. We do not mean the beginning of these rules clad in all authority 
required to give them binding power. Otherwise the only possible source 
of international law would be the acceptance of a rule by a government to 
use in international relations. We shall consider in this connection the 
following : — 

1. The Qur’an. 

2. The Sunnah or the traditions of the Prophet. 

3. The Orthodox Practice of the early Caliphs. 

4. The Practice of other Muslim rulers not repudiated by the 
jurisconsults. 

5. The Opinions of celebrated Muslim jurists : 

(a) consensus of opinion ( ^ 1 ), 

( b ) individual opinions (u-A 

6. The Arbitral Awards. 

7. The Treaties. 

8. The Official Instructions to commanders, admirals, ambassa- 
dors, and other state officials. 

9. The Internal Legislation for conduct regarding foreigners and 
foreign relations. 

10. The Custom and Usage. 

1 . The Qur’an. 

The Qur'an is admitted by the Muslims as the Word of God and 
therefore the basis of all their law. It is in fact a collection of Divine 
Revelations — more precisely, the selected compilation of the so-called 
“ recited revelation ” QL* ^ j) 1 reaching Muhammad through the agency 

1. According to the Qur’an (cf. 53 : 3-4) whatever the Prophet uttered was based on divine revelation, 
yet not all that he uttered was ordered by him to be recited in religious services. Hence the distinction 
between recited and unrecited revelations. 
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of the angel Gabriel. The Qur’an was not revealed as a whole, but came 
down in fragments, as necessity arose, during the prophetic career of 
Muhammad, which lasted for about twenty-three years. Whenever a 
portion of the Qur’an was revealed to him, he used to order one of his 
a man uenses to take it down. It was also he who prescribed and pointed 
out the place or places to which the verse or verses properly belonged: 1 
the verses of the Qur’an were not compiled in chronological order. Obvi- 
ously they were not written in the time of the Prophet in book form, but 
on stray leaves of paper, shoulder blades, date leaves, and other handy 
material. 2 It is further admitted that when some revealed verses were 
cancelled, naturally on the authority of the Prophet alone, they were 
omitted and obliterated. 3 As a rule, the companions of the Prophet used 
to commit to memory as much of the revealed verses as they wished or 
were able to remember, and also made written copies for themselves. 
Even as early as the first years of Muhammad’s prophethood, there were 
extant in Mecca private copies of portions of the then revealed Qur’an. 4 5 
This continued up to the very death of the Prophet, when besides the 
above-mentioned documentary material, there were at least four persons 
who had committed the whole Qur’an to memory. 6 The number of those 
who committed the whole 1x4 chapters of the Qur’an to memory (the 
hafizes ) increased rapidly, 6 as this brought worldly gain, public honour 
and official dignities. 7 The hafizes (reciters from memory) and qarls 
(reciters reading artistically) up to this day give certificates to their pupils 
recording that they had heard the Qur’an in the very order of verses and 
chapters, and also the chant and intonation, which they transmitted to 
their pupils, from their teachers, and they from their teachers, — all named, 
— linking the chain back to the Prophet himself. 

The first successor of the Prophet, the Caliph Abu-Bakr, in spite of 
his all too short term of office (about two years only), arranged that a 
fair-copy of the whole text of the Qur’an should be made in the form of a 
book ( mushaf ) ; the order of the verses was to remain as prescribed by 
the Prophet. The commission entrusted with the work required two 


1. Musnad of Ibn I^anbal, I, 69 ; again, at-Tirmidhiv. an-Nasa'iy, etc., as quoted by Kanz al-'Ummdt 
Vol. I, No. 4778. 

2. Kanzul *Ummdl (I, 4759) quoting al-Bukhariy, at-Tirmidhiy, an Nasa'Iy, Ibn Sa'd and others. 

3. Cf. Ibn High&m, pp. 1014-15 ; Ka$hful-Asrar of ‘Abd al-‘AzIz al-Bukhariy (Comment, of Pazdawly) 

Vol. Ill, p. 188 : M cf. ( 4 * r / Jjl pL. , ul Jl ij 

• ( f l I ® jf- 0^ jSI I jr U- j ^ tills aA i JU> I ) 11 ^ j*, pi 

4. Ibn HigJiam ( ^IJ ^ j 226 — Ibn Sa'd, 3/1, p. 192. 

5. Ibn Sa'd, 2/1, pp. 1 12-13 ; Bul&arly, Ch. Fa^I'lul-Qur'Sn, § Qurr§\ 

6. Alone in one detachment of Caliph ‘Umar, they numbered once three hundred (cf. Kanzul- Ummdl* 
I, 4030). 

7. E. g., cf. Kanzul-* Vmmdlp I, 4030, on the authority of Ibn ZanjuSh. 
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authentic written copies 1 of the fragment dealt with, besides having to 
tally with what was memorised by the hafizes. The task was duly brought 
to a successful end ; only regarding one or perhaps two small passages 
no more than one written evidence was found. 2 

This unique copy of the official edition remained with the Caliph ; 
later his successor, the Caliph ‘Umar, used it, after whose murder, it was 
in the custody of his daughter, 3 Hafsah, the widow of the Prophet. It was 
in the time of the third Caliph, ‘ Uthman, that difficulties began to arise 
in the provinces. The Caliph, therefore, ordered seven copies to be made 
from the official edition prepared for the first Caliph, and these copies 
were sent to different provincial capitals of the Empire, the original being 
returned to Hafsah. The Caliph ‘ Uthman gave orders that even the 
spelling 4 of the official copies must be followed, and that all those private 
copies that were found to differ from the official edition had to be collected 
and destroyed. 5 What we now possess is the publication of the Caliph 
‘ Uthman just referred to. 

Bibliography : Prof. Mufti ‘Abdul-Latif, jT^I £ — Aslam Jairajpuri, 
oT^I £ ._jU' — Nawab ‘Ally, j'j' — Nbldeke-Schwally, 

Geschichte des Qorans, 2 vols. 

2. The Sunnah. 

The second source of Muslim International Law, in order as well as 
importance, is the Sunnah or the hadith which comprises what the Prophet 
said, did, or tolerated. In quantity, the rules of Muslim International Law 
found in the traditions of the Prophet far surpass those in the Qur’an. 
In quality, the hadith is considered inferior to the Qur’an, yet this seems 
to be in view of the difficulty of proving the genuineness of a tradition. 
Otherwise the Qur’an itself has expressly and unequivocally put the word 
of the Prophet on a par with the Qur’an, 6 on the basis that what the 
Messenger uttered on behalf of the Sender is taken at the Sender’s word. 

The compilation of the traditions of the Prophet was begun in his 
own lifetime by his companions, this besides many official documents 
such as treaties, instructions to tax-collectors, letters, charters, census 
reports 7 and the like. 8 The thousands of traditions taken down by the 

1. Ibn Sa‘d, quoted by Kanzul-Ummal, I, 4764. cf. BuWiariy, ch. Fada iiul-Qur'an,§ Jarnul-Qur'an. 

2. Bujdjariy, ibidem t also 93 : 37, 75 : 33 (3); Ibn Sa'd quoted by KanzuU* Ummal , I, 4772, 4801, 4802. 

3* BukkSrly, 66 : 3, 93 ; 37. 

4* Qastallanly, I (£ j&J I 1, 406. 

5* BuHhariy, 66 : 3, — Kanzul-'Ummal, I, 4799. 

6. Gf. Qur'Sn, 53 : 3-4, 33 : 21, 59 ; 7, etc. 

7. Bukharty, 56: 18 1, No. 1. 

8 . Cf. I J I , and also my Corpus des Trails et Lettres diplomatiques de l Islam. 
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companions, and still more orally transmitted to their pupils (who, or 
their pupils, wrote them down), have an interesting history of their 
own. Modern scholars believed for long that the compilation of hadlth 
in written form began two hundred years after the Prophet’s death. 
Many contemporary Muslim savants showed the baselessness of this 
allegation, such as al-Kattaniy, Shibli, SulaimanNadwi, and only recently 
Prof. Manazir Ahsan of the Osmania University, in an exhaustive manner, 
after which it is not necessary for me to discuss the subject any further 
except to remind my readers that the material on the life of the Prophet 
is to be found not merely in books on hadlth. 

Bibliography: al-Kattanly, ^*—11 * 4 ,*^ I | ^Iki 

SjjJiil j Li I SJU-I j ja-kllj 

Vol. I, pp. 114-238 ( Wi Lj j oLL*J|j ); 

Vol. II, pp. 168-446 ( *^1 j )• — Shibli. 

csr 1 ' Vol. I, Introduction. — Sulaiman Nadwl, erb-c* oLki., 

( i.e ., Madras Lectures ), 2nd ed., lecture 3 (also published in the 
monthly Maarif A'zamgarh, India, February 1926 and translated 
into English by the Islamic Review, Woking, England, some time 
later. — Manazir Ahsan, in the Research Journal of the 

Osmania University ( is-j**), Vol. VII. — For the written 

documents of early times see also M. Hamidullah, Documents sur la 
Diplomatic Musulmane a I’epoque du Prophete et des Khalifes Ortho- 
doxes, (Paris, 1935), Vol. 2, Corpus des Trails et Lettres diplomatiques 
de I’Islam. — Idem,oX£\ J i\'ii'M:\j <_o-LI jIIUJI (Cairo 1940), 

comprising only the Arabic texts with many additions to the French 
Corpus. — al-Khatib al-Baghdadiy, (MS. Berlin). 


3. Orthodox Practice. 

Just as the practice of the Prophet, so also that of his successors has 
attracted a variety of authors. It is to be found in books of hadlth, of 
history, of biography, of case law, of anthologies and other publica- 
tions. No special and exclusive collections were ever made of the practice 
of either the Prophet or his Caliphs regarding international intercourse. 
Even if attempts have been made, they are not exhaustive. 

It goes without saying that the precedents of the time of the Orthodox 
Caliphs may be accepted in addition to the traditions of the Prophet and 
not against them. It may, however, be observed that if a practice of the 
Orthodox Caliph is proved beyond dispute, and it goes against some 
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tradition of the Prophet, there will be strong reason to presume that the 
Orthodox Caliphs, who knew hadlth more thoroughly than any of the 
later jurists, acted on the authority of some other tradition of the Prophet, 
abrogating the one against which the practice in question is to be weighed. 
This is only theoretically possible, for I knowno such concrete case. 

In Muslim jurisprudence, the Companions of the Prophet, though 
never considered as infallible as the Prophet, enjoy considerable venera- 
tion. Their piety and their devotion to their Leader could never have 
induced them to violate deliberately the prescriptions of the Prophet ; 
and if one, ignorant of the law, acted in some way contrary to it, others 
would at once have corrected him. This, however, does not exclude the 
difference of opinion between them regarding matters for which there 
was no provision in the Sunnah of the Prophet. In such cases preference 
is given according to the personal eminence of the conflicting authorities, 
the opinion of any of the first four Caliphs, for instance, prevailing over 
the opinion of other companions. 


4. Practice of Ordinary Muslim Rulers. 

The practice of the Orthodox Caliphs has legal authority. Not so the 
practice of other and later Muslim rulers. Still it might be useful to refer 
to it at times, especially when their practice has not been repudiated by 
the contemporary or later jurisconsults. Some of the Umaiyads and 
Abbasids, Salahuddln the Great (Saladin), Awrangzeb in India and many 
other Muslim rulers have left many a useful precedent the importance 
of which cannot be ignored. 

The records of this, too, must be sought in a variety of sources. Its 
reliability must depend upon the reliability of the individual source. 
It must, however, not be overlooked that this category of authority for 
rules of international law is accepted on the condition that it does not 
contravene the Qur’an or the Sunnah or Orthodox Practice. 


5. Opinion of Jurists. 

From the very beginning, Muslim writers on jurisprudence have 
divided opinion into two kinds of unequal importance, the Ijma (con- 
sensus) and Qiyas (individual analogical deduction). 

(a) Ijma‘. 

Various sayings of the Prophet are cited to bless this consensus of 
opinion, as for instance : 

1. My people will never be unanimous in error. ) 
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2. The hand of God is over the collectivity, and whoever quits 
it, is sent to hell. ( j j-s t a-s i&IjMj* 4I1IJ0. 

3. What Muslims agree to be good is also good in the sight of 

God. o'*"*" JjL 

And many more to the same effect. Even verses of the Qur’an are 
quoted to support the same. 

According to Islamic jurisprudence, whenever unanimity is reached 
among the Muslim jurists of a time, this consensus has the same validity 
as “ a verse of the Qur’an or the most reliably proved tradition of the 
Prophet ; and whoever denies its authority is to be considered an infidel.” 1 
The authors, however, agree in theory that a later consensus may abrogate 
a former. 2 3 

In spite of the importance of Ijma, it is curious that no institution of 
a permanent character was devised to ascertain it. Records abound that 
the Prophet always consulted 2 his companions in legal as well as political 
matters. Again, the Caliph ‘Umar seems to have found, in the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, an easy and convenient annual institution to consult the gov- 
ernors of his wide-stretched empire, to hold a general and all-empire 
appeal session of the supreme court, to meet deputations from far off 
parts of the realm, etc. For a generation or two after the Prophet, it 
seemed that the ascertainment of the best and most expedient opinion 
of the country was considered to be a government business. Soon, how- 
ever, civil wars and schisms ensued, and the rulers contented themselves 
with the opinions of the official jurisconsults, the persona grata among 
them, and general consultation fell in desuetude. The consequent result 
was that private students and scholars of law cultivated the science, and 
the question of Ijma became a mere fiction, since there are no means of 
collating the data except private research into an imponderable and ever- 
increasing literature. Again, there are no sanctions to declare individual 
authors worthy of submitting their opinion for the decision of a case by 
a consensus, and obviously not every ordinary member of the Muslim 
community all over the world, now numbering by hundreds of millions, 
can have a say in any such matter. 

Bibliography : }t I J* i_a 2 . 5 " 

with text of and commentary on Pazdawiy’s work, Ch. ^I ( Vol. II, 
pp. 226-266. — by at-Taftazaniy, in loco . — by 

ash-Shafi‘Iy, p. 65. Any and every book on Muslim jurispru- 
dence ( ), in loco. 


1. tS I J J* jl _r*»VI CtiS Vol. Ill, p. 261. 

2. Idem, p. 262. 

3. Cf. the Quranic commands thereto, 3 : 159, 42 : 38, 47 : 2*, etc. 
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(b) Qiyas. 

Individual opinion of jurists and political scientists has had a very 
subtle division, according to its nature, in Muslim jurisprudence. Analogy, 
deduction, equity, responsa prudentium, judicial decisions, other opinions 
of individual authorities as expressed in their books or otherwise known — 
all have different technical names and different grades of precedence. I 
need not enter into a detailed discussion of them. I would rather classify 
the literature wholly or partly dealing with Muslim International Law. 
The more important classes are the following : — 

i. Works on Siyar or international law proper. 

ii. Works on Fiqh or compendia of law (corpus juris). 

iii. Works on Fatawi and aqdiyah or collections of judicial deci- 
sions, case law, responsa prudentium and the like. 

iv. Works on political science, sociology and allied subjects. 

v. Works on administrative law. 

vi. Works on Nasd’ih al-muluk or text-books for princes in the 
art of government and rulership. 

vii. Works on general or particular history, biography, political 
poetry and allied subjects. 

viii. Works on tactics and strategy. 

ix. Proceedings of Conferences. 

x. Modern works on Muslim International Law. 

1 need not discuss in detail each class of these works. A selection of 
the more important of them will be given in the bibliography, at the end 
of this monograph. However, I may mention that works on Ma gh azi 
(battles of the time of the Prophet) have expressly been omitted from this 
classification, as they, as well as biographies in general of the Prophet, 
properly belong to the second source, i.e., Sunnah, discussed above. 

During my studies, I have come to the conclusion that, although 
there is no dearth of works on political science and practical advice to 
princes in any civilisation of yore, which incidentally deal also with rules 
of international intercourse— books of Aristotle, Kautiliya’s Artha Sastra, 
political writings of Confucius, etc., illustrate the point — yet I found no 
trace of the divorce of international law from political science or law in 
general before the Arabs. As has been already mentioned, Abu-Hanifah 
seems to have been first in the field and the siyar literature formed an 
independent branch of legal science. Books on law, even before Abu- 
Hanifah, have been referred to, which we shall discuss presently ; but no 
monograph on international law (siyar) has to my knowledge been attrib- 
uted to any jurist before Abu-Hanifah. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that every nation seems to pay attention 
first to legal literature. Codes or compendia of law seem to have come 
into existence in Islam in the very first century of Hijrah. In any case the 
1 (or the corpus [juris]) attributed to Zaid-ibn-‘Aliy (d. 122 H.) 
B— 3 
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has come down to us 1 and contains chapters on siyar or international law. 
So also the Muwatta ( ) of Malik (d. 179 H.) has special chapters 

on our subject. Thenceforward, practically no Islamic corpus juris was 
devoid of chapters on international law, entitled variously siyar, maghazi 
and jihad. 

The same is true of works entitled Fatawi or collections of cases, 
judicial decisions and responsa prudentium. One of the earliest of them 
is attributed to the Caliph ‘Ally, compiled by some of his pupils, though 
it has not come down to us. Originally such works came into existence 
either as collections of judicial decisions of individual judges, — one such 
is attributed to Ibn-Rushd also — or compilations of the replies of private 
jurisconsults. In later times, even compendia of law were given this 
name. The Mughal Emperor Awrangzeb ‘Alamglr of India appointed a 
committee to codify Muslim law, and the result of their labour is known 
as Fatawi ‘ Alamgiriyah , 2 and is still looked upon as great authority. 

I may also refer in this connection to learned bodies and academies. 
Collective deliberations have naturally a greater chance of arriving at the 
proximity of reason and truth than individual labours. Islamic history 
has recorded, even in classical times, associations of savants, and they 
have had a very great influence over Muslim thought. I shall not discuss 
the famous Ikhwdn as-Safd, which, to me, was more a philosophical concern 
than juristic. I cannot, however, proceed without referring to the Law 
Academy founded by Abu-Hanifah, which, though not as yet thoroughly 
studied, had very great influence on the codification and systematisation 
of Muslim law. It is said 3 that there were forty members of it, all legists 
yet each having special qualifications. Some were philologists, others 
logicians, still others historians of orthodox times, to elucidate the pre- 
cedents and their background, and so on. 

This leads me to international Muslim conferences. I do not know 
of any instance in classical times of conferences for international law or 
even purely for law. Yet many social evils are traced to certain laws and 
conventions, and hence even social and political conferences should not 
be neglected in this connection. For instance, the usurious habits and 
transactions of banyds in India and Jews elsewhere in ancient times could 
not be without effect on Muslims, to whom both giving and taking of 
interest is religiously forbidden, yet unless provision is made in the 
country for lending money without interest there is much to prevent 
Muslims in need of money for emergency purposes from falling into the 
evil of at least giving interest on loans. Thus, a conference of Muslim 


1* Published under the title : Kitdb al-Majmu*, corpus juris di Zaid ibn Ali (VIII S. Chr.) la piCi antica 
raccolta di legislazione e di giurisprudenza musulmana finora ritrovata, testo arabo publ. . . per la prima 
volta sui mss. iemenici della Bibliotheca Ambrosiana,. . . da E. Griffini, Milano 1919. 

2. Sometimes also known as Fatawi Hindiyah. 

3* (j if A Vol. I, 32-33. I , Vol. II, 179. 

3 * 
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savants and leaders of all over the world met in Medinah in 773 H., and 
discussed the problems, political as well as social and moral, affecting 
the Muslims of those days, and resolved how to deal with them. The 
minutes and proceedings of this important conference were published 
by one of the delegates, as-Saiyid Abul-Fath alias Shaikh ‘Abd al- 
Mun'im al-Baghdadiy, under the title Mukhtar al-Kawnain. Unfortun- 
ately there is no trace of the complete work now ; only a part of it exists 
in a private library in India. The original text is not yet edited, but a 
Hindustani translation was printed some years ago under the titled 
which has been analysed and reviewed in Islamic Culture, January, 1941. 

A few words about modern authors. 

As with many other subjects of Arabic literature, the interest of non- 
Muslim Europeans in Islamic laws of war and peace has preceded the 
determination of modern Muslim scholars to deal with the subject. These 
are a few of the more important books or articles by European authors : 


1. Haneberg, Das muslimische Kriegsrecht (in : Abhandlungen der 
philoso.-philolog. Bayrisch. Akademie der Wissenschaft, 1869). 

2. E. Nys, Le droit des gens dans les rapports des Arabes et des 
Byzantins (in : Revue du droit international et legislation comparee, 
1896, Bruxelle, pp. 461-87). 

3. C. Huart, Le Droit de guerre (in : Revue du monde musulman, 

Paris, 1907, pp. 331-46). ‘ 

4. Idem, Le Khalifat et la guerre sainte (in : Revue de l’Histoire 
des Religions, 1915, pp. 288-302). 

5. E. Fagnan, Le Djihad selon l’ecole malekite (Algiers, 1908). 

6. Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes 
(1910, Leiden-Leipzig), in loco. 

7. F. F. Schmidt, Die Occupatio im islamischen Recht (in : Der 
Islam, 1910, pp. 3oo-353)- 

8. Polemics during the Great War of 1914-18 ; the following 
may be noted : 

(a) Snouck-Hurgronje, Heilige Oorlog Made in Germany (in : 
De Gids, January 1915). 

(b) C. H. Becker, Deutschland und der heilige Krieg (in : Inter- 
nationale Monatschrift, 19x5, Sp. 631-662). 

(c) Snouck-Hurgronje, Deutschland und der heilige Krieg, 
Erwiderung (in the same, Sp. 1025-1034). 

(d) G. H. Becker, Schlusswort (in the same, Sp. 1033-1042). 

(e) F. Schwally, Der heilige Krieg des Islam in religionsge- 
schichtlicher und staatsrechtlicher Bedeutung (in the same, 1916, 
Sp. 678-714). 

9. Hatschek, Der Musta’min, ein Beitrag zum internationalen 
Privat-und Volkerrecht des islamischen Gesetzes, Berlin, 1919. 

10. W. Heffening, Das islamische Fremdenrecht, 1925. 

Further, there is a vast literature on Khilafat in Russian, German, 
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Italian, French, English, etc. A useful resume of it was published in the 
Revue du Monde Musulman (now published under the name : Revue des 
Etudes Islamique, Paris) of 1925. 

We must also not neglect the various books on the history of modern 
international law in which the contribution of Islam has been discussed 
and described. For instance Walker, in his History of the Law of Nations 
(vol. 1, Cambridge, 1899), Bordwell, Law of War between Belligerents, 
(Chicago, 1908), Nys, Etudes de droit international public et de droit politique, 
and also in his Les Origines du droit international (Paris, 1894), Holtzendorff, 
Handbuch des Volkerrechts (1885, in the first of the four vols.) and others. 

As for Muslim writers, the need was felt, so far as I know, as early 
as the nineties of the last century. Writing a history of international law 
in general, Ibrahim Haqqi of Istanbul deplores the non-existence of works 
on Muslim International Law. In a characteristic passage, after discussing 
the contribution of Islam in about a dozen pages, he says : — 


0 3 LrJ 1 A ^ yb yy*- *0 jl o ^ lx* Lj 1 * | I j ol i li | ? ’ 

Ac- C j j\ U j ji. A a~j O jy “U-OAI JL, o*A jy 

oJ jl |»t>' .olA Jill A-*A 

*5 Lai . yJ&A .VJ y J ©Jj Ij ts f* ' ^ 

ji j jl i*"**^* j A *~Lua* ly ly j Ja| y_ e5o is\fi *. 

eSL **. j oL A-*'* O C y 4iil_j| ^yu ^ * oAjJ 4oA , * 

*» JjjJIjj Xij**- 25C-*A— I c jJy y AjI o-u» A 

<l . ji A-kj y -^A “Uli |*A <^IA 2iC.j| oLt| 

•oULi a-JCL* iA-V • ta - w A dA-Jlo^ JA* - £ A’ ) 

( I ^ ^ &jafua J, LA* J OJ A . 0**j A'j^^ 4 


That is : 

“ By these few notes, my humble purpose is to point out that the 
Muslim peoples have been the pride of humanity. They made extra- 
ordinary progress in every walk of life, and surpassed the Western- 
ers in every respect during the Middle Ages. Therefore, they can- 
not have completely ignored this important branch of civilized life, 
namely, the rules of international intercourse, and cannot but have 
made researches into and written works on this subject. Yet what 
is to be done ? The achievements of the great Muslim authors have 
partly been destroyed by the People of the Cross and by the Tartars, 
and partly lie hidden in the corners of libraries. Consequently, it is 
above my capacity to give details in this respect. And, it is a sacred 
duty of the ulema to conduct researches and prove the superiority of 
classical Muslim authors even in respect of international law.” 
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A co-citizen of this author of ours, Ahmad Rashid, cherishes the same 
notions even in 1937, and asserts : 

“ En effet, aucun livre n’a paru jusqu’a present qui exposat, 
dans leur ensemble, les vues de l’lslam en ce qui concerne le droit 
des gens.” 1 

Still Mr. Ahmad Rashid has not shirked the task of taking responsibility 
on his own shoulder as best he could, hence his lectures in the Academy 
of International Law of the Hague. I have, however, come to know of the 
following monographs on the subject before the Hague lectures just 
referred to : — 

1. Negib Armanazi, of Damascus, L’lslam et le droit international, 
thesis, Paris, 1929. 

2. The same, Arabic edition with certain additions, 

(OLAflj, Damascus, 1930. 

3. Saba, L’lslam et la Nationality, thesis, Paris, 1933 (with 
acknowledgement to the bibliography of Cardahi ; but I could not 
identify the nationality of the author). 

4. M. Chaigan of Teheran, Essai sur I’histoire du droit public, 
thesis, Paris, 1934. 

5. Die Neutralitdt im islamischen Volkerrecht, by the writer of 
these lines, thesis, Bonn a/R, 1933 (published 1935). 

6. Abul-A‘la MaududI of Delhi, -I comprising articles 

originally contributed to the Hindustani bi-weekly al-Jam‘iyat of 
Delhi, published in the series of Darul-Musannifln, A'zamgarh, 
1348 H. 

7. Ahmad Rashid, just referred to above, 1937. 

8. The present monograph, begun in 1929, submitted in 1933, 
revised and published now. 

Other monographs, of even earlier date, on modern expositions of Jihad 
will be mentioned in our general bibliography in an appendix. 

6. Awards of Arbitrators and Referees. 

By arbitration, mediation, reference and similar terms we understand 
the fact that two parties to a conflict agree to abide by the opinion of a 
third and impartial person. There are cases of this kind not only in internal 
but also in international conflicts. The difference between these various 
terms will be seen later. It will suffice if we mention here that such awards 
have always been held as useful precedents, and generally have been 
referred to when similar cases arose. The more so when in such awards 
there are set forth the principles on which the opinion of the arbiter was 
based. 


1. L* Islam et le droit des gens, par Ahmed Rechid (in: Recueil des Cours, Academie de droit international, 
the Hague, 1937, II, p.378). 

4 
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7. Treaties. 

Another important source of international law comprises treaties. 
Sometimes they are bilateral and sometimes multilateral, and obviously 
they bind only the parties thereto. We shall deal with them in detail 
later, but it may be pointed out here that there are no precedents in Islamic 
history of all the states of the world 1 adhering to a treaty, and the reason 
is not far to seek. Communications and economic interdependence, as 
also restrictions on foreigners, were not so far developed in those days. 

In connection with treaties, it must be recognized once for all, that 
there are certain rules in Muslim law which are imperatively compulsory 
and for ever ( s ). These cannot lose their binding force 
except when, and so long as, one is in extreme stress and unavoidable 
necessity ( rl ). “ Except one who is driven by necessity, neither 
craving nor transgressing, it is no sin for him ” 2 3 is the oft-repeated 
Qur’anic provision. And hence the maxim (stress 

renders the forbidden permissible)/' Again, there are rules in Muslim law 
which though not compulsory yet their execution is praiseworthy (v*L). 
Thirdly, there are those whose performance or omission is left to the 
discretion of individual persons ( t-L* ). 

It is regarding only this last category of acts that custom and treaty 
impositions are upheld and rendered valid by Muslim law. And as 
explained above, treaties concluded under stress against the injunctions 
of canon law ( ) are binding only so long as the necessity remains. 

Rules regarding the repudiation of treaties will be discussed in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

It is to be noted that treaties are sometimes wholly and deliberately 
law-making between the parties concerned ; on other occasions they refer 
incidentally to legislation in an international sense. 


8. Official Instructions. 

The next source is contained in official instructions to generals, ad- 
mirals, ambassadors, delegates and representatives, in short to those 
officials who have some connection or other with the conduct of the state 
in international affairs. These may be published, or confidentially given 
out and kept secret. They often contain important material for our subject. 


1 . in modem times also there are only a very few universal treaties, such as the Postal Convention of 
Berne ; and the Muslim states have adhered to them. 

2. Qur'an, 2 : 173, 5 : 3, 6 : 120, 6 : 146, 16 : 115. 

3. Saralsbsiy. IV, 479. 


4* 
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From the very time of the Prophet down to our age we find this practice 
continued. A few of the more typical documents containing such instruc- 
tions will be given in an appendix. 

9. Internal Legislation and Unilateral Declarations. 

Although the whole of international ^w is, in a sense, part of the 
internal legislation and law of the land, yet we must distinguish between 
general rules of international conduct and particular rules concerning 
particular states or particular classes of foreigners. Again, there is a 
difference between rules correlated and reciprocated and between rules 
that have no counterpart. To illustrate this last point, we may refer to 
the command of the Prophet that non-Muslims should be expelled from 
Arabia 1 where they can no longer settle, and the Qur’anic injunction that 
non-Muslims cannot enter the Grand Mosque of Mecca. 2 


10. Custom and Usage. 

Very little has so far been written, from a scientific point of view, on the 
place of custom, usage, conventions and the like in Muslim law, al- 
though the validity of such things as ‘urf, ‘adah, ta‘ amul and umum al-balawd 
has been recognised in Muslim jurisprudence without much dispute. Of 
course much heart-burning is caused by indiscreet ways of putting things, 
and we must not disregard the difference between saying that “ all your 
relatives will die before you ” and “ you will live longer than all your 
relatives,” a real difference, which as the story goes, caused one astrologer 
dishonour and brought to the other untold riches on the part of their 
royal master. By the utter disregard of these human weaknesses, we 
shall be doing service to nobody. Modern European writers, for instance, 
say : Muslim law was greatly influenced by Roman law — and of course 
this is liable to cause resentment. A great Orientalist of Jewish descent 
has, for instance, denied any influence of Roman law on Muslim law, still 
he maintains that Jewish law has influenced it, basing his argument on 
the presence of Jews in Medinah in the time of the Prophet. All such 
conclusions and allegations were inspired by objectionable motives, 
hence they do not give the whole picture, affected as they are by narrow 
vision. 

This is not the proper place to make a thorough study of the question. 3 
Yet I may be misunderstood i fl do not make it clear why custom is to be 

1. BuJshSriy ss : 176, 58 : 6, 64 : 83— Muslim, Vol. V. p. 75. — Ibn Hanbal, I, 222-Ibn Sa'd, Vol. 2/1 , 

p. 44 ; Wensinck, e— ! I j £• U., in loco. 

2. Qur'&n, 9 : 28. 

3. See, however, the note of a lecture of mine, in Islamic Culture , January, 1939, pp. 1 25-126, and my ex- 
tension lecture in the University of Madrasi Ol j j* ci j cA* j S *** (*•*■» 

Foreign Influences in the Development and Codification of Muslim Law), not yet published. 
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considered as one of the sources of Muslim law in general and of Muslim 
International Law in particular. 

We have seen under source No. 2, that what the Prophet tolerated 
among his Companions rendered it valid and lawful. The very “ tolera- 
tion ” ( jij*> , as it is termed) implies the recognition of custom, no matter 
old or new, as a source of law. As for later times the all-pervading maxims 
^everything that is not prohibited is permissible), andu^' 
(custom or rule of convention is decisive) 1 2 leave not the slightest doubt 
that custom and usage, with certain qualifications, are lawful sources of 
rules of conduct for the Faithful. 

We must, however, not confuse laws of the Muslims and Muslim 
laws. By the former I understand the laws which certain sections of the 
vast Muslim community observe, for instance the customs regarding 
inheritance, marriage, etc., prevailing among Muslims in the Malay 
Peninsula, Berberland of North Africa, the Punjab, Bombay and Malabar 
in India and the like, — customs very much at variance with the tenets of 
what the Qur’an and the Sunnah have expressly laid down. 

Regarding Muslim law proper, we know that Islam began in Mecca, 
full of pagan Arab traders who constantly travelled abroad. Later its 
centre of gravitation moved to Medina when the Prophet migrated to 
that place, where jews also lived in thousands. Not a decade had passed 
since the Hijrah when the boundaries of the Muslim State crossed with 
those of the Persian and Byzantine empires. A decade and a half still 
later, in the year 27 H., 3 we see the armies of Islam penetrating even into 
Spain, to remain there until Tariq came many generations later to com- 
plete the conquest, when the Islamic State, like a colossal crescent, spread 
from the Pyrenees to the mountains of China, crossing Persia, Mesopota- 
mia, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Turkistan, Armenia, and all the coastal 
countries of North Africa. Thus it came into contact with the Meccans 
and other Arabs, as well as with Jews, Christians, Greeks, Spaniards, 


1. Cf. Qur'an, 4 : 24, 6 : 120 : “ Lawful unto you are all beyond those mentioned “ And He hath 
explained unto you that which is forbidden unto you.” 

2. There are some more from ash-Shaibanly's writings : 

l C-» to jJ to 1 ^ I 1 1 l,I,i 94) : Evidence of custom is like that of the text of a statute. 

!» j ^ \ j (Mem, IV, 23, 25) : To learn through custom is like prescribing in the 

text. 

A * *i f l O* ij^il (i c fcw f IV, 16) : A general may be rendered a particular by evidence 

of custom. 

***$£ £ ^ 1 J. jJ 1^1 J**: iaUl (idem, 1 , 198): Usage is decisive when not prescribed 

otherwise in the text. 

oJb j ajCm* (idem, II, 296) : Usage is valid to particularise a general rule. 

3. Tabariy, Annales, I, 2816-17; Ibn al-A&ir, Kamil , III, 72; Abul-Fida', 1 , 262 : Dhahably, at- 
Td'rikh al-Kabir, anno 27 ; cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall , V, 555 (ed. Oxford University Press). 
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Persians (Magians), Buddhists of Turkistan and Chinese of Sinkiang, — to 
mention but a few of the more civilised peoples of those times of whom 
Islam made many converts. Histories mention that not much difference 
is to be found between the pre-Islamic pagan pilgrimage and the Islamic 
Hajj, which is one of the five basic elements of Islam ; that 
the Caliph ‘Umar is reported to have adopted in toto the Persian revenue 
laws when that empire was absorbed into the Muslim State ; that the 
greatest number of jurists Islam has produced came from Bukhara. 
Turkistan and adjoining countries where Buddhist and Chinese influence 
predominated ; that the pupils of the Companions of the Prophet and their 
pupils, the teachers of Abu-Hanlfah, Malik, ash-Shafi'Iy, Ibn-Hanbal 
and others were generally mawali of non-Arab origin who could not 
obviously have forgotten all that they knew of the existing and prevalent 
conditions of pre-Islamic origin in their countries and even families; 
that Abu-Hanlfah himself had a Persian father and an Indian mother; 
that there are express commands in the Qur’an 1 to follow the laws of Moses, 
Jesus, Abraham and other Messengers of God, and it is reliably recorded 
that the Prophet ordered 2 Muslims to follow the practice of the Jews and 
Christians in matters in which there was no provision in Muslim law ; 2 
that not only were many pre-Islamic Arab customs tolerated by the 
Prophet, but he went so far as to prescribe U-IJlUij |OUAf|j (in 

Islam the virtues of the days of Ignorance [in Arabia] will be acted upon). 
No doubt, legal rules of Byzantines, Persians and others did not come into 
Muslim law with any sanctity attached to them, but simply as a matter 
of convenience and expedience arid because they were not against the 
injunctions of positive Muslim law. Their infiltration may be traced to a 
very great extent to the customs and usages of the country occupied by 
the Muslims. 

Thus we see that nothwithstanding the fact that many customs and 
usages, conventions and habits were amended or even abolished by Islam, 
there is no denying the fact that the very large remainder contributed, to a 
considerable extent, to Muslim law as one of its sources . 4 


Retrospect. 

We can see now that the relevant portions of the Qur’an and the Sunnah 
form permanent positive law of the Muslims in their international dealings ; 
state-legislation and treaty obligations establish temporary positive law; 
and all the rest provide non-positive or case law and suggested law res- 
pectively. 

1. Qur’Sn, 6: 84-91 : (“ so follow their guidance)” ; 3: 95, 16: 123 : (“ Follow the religion of Abraham ”). 

2. E.g., L jJ I £• L in connexion with combing. 

3. Ibn-Hanbal, III, 425. 

4. For a detailed enumeration see '' of Ibn Habib, p. 163, 211-32. 
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Chapter VII 


The Place of International Law in Law General 


BY law we mean the rules which the government of a state passes or 
approves for the conduct of its whole gubernatorium and its subjects. Thus, 
the rules of conduct for that part of the gubernatorium which is concerned 
with foreign relations will be international law. This may more clearly be 
appreciated in the following division of law which we humbly suggest : — 


Law 


(i) Moral and Ethical Law 


State Law 
applied when 


parties to the parties to the case one party to the case is 

case are states are private individuals a state, the other a 

| | private individual 


(2) when both are when one is part- when both are part- 
mdependent sovereign sovereign (3) 


(4) suzerain state 
versus its part- 
dependent state 


part-sovereign state 
versus state other than 
its suzerain (^) 


(6) subject v. subject v. foreign resident v. 

subject foreign resident foreign resident 

(7) _ _ (8) 

I 


Muslim State v. Muslim State v. non-Muslim State v. 
its subject foreign resident resident Muslim alien 

(9) (10) (n) 

We have no direct concern in international law with No. 1. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 comprise law governing inter-governmental relations. These along 
with Nos. 10 and 11 form public international law. Nos. 7 and 8 belong 
to private international law. And Nos. 6 and 9 comprise law of the 
land in its narrower sense which is also called civil law and municipal 
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law as distinguished from the international law of a state. It may, more 
appropriately, be called lor our purposes internal law. 


Chapter VIII 

The Contribution of Islam to the Internationalising of Human Society 

THE perplexing complexity of human society is but a reflection of 
human nature. A mixture of contradictory elements, or, I should rather 
say, of both good and evil simultaneously, — though of varying grades,— 
the most rational being, man, at times surpasses the angels and at others 
even the Devil would look shy before him. Consequently, among other 
things, human society has been the object of two tendencies at the same 
time. The one centripetal, from independent and self-contained families 
into tribes, from tribes into citizens of city-states, from city-states into 
vaster states, empires, commonwealths and even attempts at world 
order, — such is said to be the one aspect of the chequered history of 
human society. The other centrifugal, from being relative members and 
descendants of one and the same family of Adam and Eve , 1 differences 
of colour, language, country, race and the like have so accentuated the 
diversity that no insignificant toll of bloodshed has stigmatised the fratri- 
cidal society of the human species. 

It is no use attempting the impossible, either to change human nature 
or convert the average being into a rare and exceptional extremist. 

It is to be regretted that in spite of such valuable contribution to 
different sciences and institutions, the ancients were not able to get rid 
of the narrow vision of their geographical or political nationhoods. Even 
ancient religions seem to have been national rather than universal and 
for the whole of humanity. Nevertheless these ancient, national religions 
also preached in the beginning love and peace. The chromatic, birth- and 
racial superiority-complex which is still such a vital force in some parts 
of Africa, America and Europe, is, to me, the work, rather of pagan and 
irreligious generations than the result of commands of the religions they 
profess. 

Islam has rather been fortunate in discarding, from the very first day, 
differences of race and colour, country and language, in favour of the 
universal brotherhood of the Faithful. 

See for instance : 

The believers are naught else than brothers. Therefore make peace 
between two brothers of yours (if they happen to oppose each other), 
and observe your duty to God that ye may obtain mercy. (Qur’an 

49 : io). 


1. For ethnological unity of man see O. Ehrenfels : Ethnology and Islamic Sciences ” (in : Islamic 
Culture, 1940, pp, 434 ff.). 
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And hold fast, all of you together, to the cable of God, and 
do not separate. And remember God’s favour unto you : how ye 
were enemies and He made friendship between your hearts so that 
ye became as brothers by His grace ; and (how) ye were upon the 
brink of an abyss of fire, and He did save you from it. Thus God 
maketh clear His revelations unto you, that ye may be guided. 
(idem, 3 : 103). 

And obey God and His messenger, and dispute not one with 
another lest ye falter and your wind depart (from your sails) ; but 
be steadfast ! Lo ! God is with the steadfast, (idem, 8 : 46). 

Lo ! this, your community, is one sole community, and I am 
your Lord, so worship Me. (idem, 21 : 92 ; cf. 23 : 52). 

Islam is a religion of unity and action which safeguards individual 
rights and liberties and provides at the same time for collective welfare. 
I refer to the institutions of zakat and Baitul-Mal. And as its call was not 
meant, from its very inception, for any particular country, it was an ad- 
vance over what had hitherto been done to internationalise human society. 

Besides this universality of its call, Islam instituted hajj and khilafat, 
which I shall consider one after the other. 


Brotherhood of Man. 

A few typical quotations from the Qur’an alone would illustrate my 
point : — 

(a) Creation of mankind from the same couple : 

O mankind ! Be careful of your duty to your Lord, Who created 
you from a single soul and from it created its mate and from 
them twain hath spread abroad a multitude of men and women. 
(Qur’an, 4:1). 

O mankind ! Lo ! We have created you from a single male and 
female, and We have made you nations and tribes that ye may 
distinguish one another. Lo ! the noblest of you, in the sight of 
God, is the one who feareth [Him] most. Lo ! God is Knower, 
Aware. (Idem, 49 : 13). 

Other verses to the same effect, cf. 6 : 99, 7 : 189, 39 : 6. 

(b) Mankind is one community : 

Mankind were one community . . . (idem, 2 : 213). 

Mankind were but one community ; then they differed ; and 
hath it not been for a word that had already gone forth from thy Lord 
it had been judged between them in respect of that wherein they 
differ, (idem, 10: 20). 

(c) Islam’s universal call : 

[Muhammad] thou askest them no fee for it [i.e., Islam]. It is naught 
else than a reminder unto all nations. (Idem, 12 : 104; cf. 81 : 27). 
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And We have not sent thee [O Muhammad] save as a bringer of 
good tidings and a warner unto all mankind ; but most of mankind 
know not. (idem, 34 : 28). 

And We sent thee not [Muhammad] save as a mercy for all 
nations, (idem, 21 : 107). 

(d) Difference of colour and language explained : 

And the difference of your languages and colours, lo ! herein 
indeed are portents [of the mastery of the Creator] for men of know- 
ledge. (idem, 30 : 22). 

And We have made you nations and tribes that ye may distinguish 
one another. . .(idem, 49 : 13). 

(e) Toleration par excellence : 

Lo! those who believe [in that which is revealed unto thee, 
Muhammad], and those who are Jews, and Christians and Sabeans, 
— whoever believeth in God and the Last Day and doeth right, 
— surely their reward is with their Lord, and there shall no fear 
come upon them neither shall they grieve, (idem, 2 : 62). 

Lo! those who believe (i.e., Muslims), and those who are Jews, 
and Sabeans, and Christians — whoever believeth in God and the 
Last Day and doeth right— there shall no fear come upon them 
neither shall they grieve, (idem, 5 : 69). 

And a host of other verses, with innumerable sayings of the Prophet 
and instances of continuous practice all through these fourteen hundred 
years of Islam, testify to the same effect. 

I pointedly invite attention to quotations under b and d that in Islam 
the differences of men in colour and language are but phenomena testifying 
to the great mastery of the Creator ; and that not only all human beings 
descended from the same couple but that even their religions have had 
the same source. Quotations under e, which have twice been repeated in 
the Qur’an are very significant, and show clearly that if the people of the 
religions cited therein follow fully all the commands of their original 
religion, shred of later additions, there is no fear regarding their salvation. 

What use of international law if it does not aspire to cultivate harmony 
between nations ? 


Hajj or Pilgrimage to Ka'bah. 

Islam is ultra-national in its ethnological and other current senses. 
So the brotherhood of the Faithful, which Islam has inculcated, is truly 
international. And for the purpose of fostering this brotherhood and 
causing greater contact between the members of the Muslim community 
spread all over the world, the institution of hajj or pilgrimage to Mecca, 
its cradle, has played a prominent role almost from the beginning of 
Islam. Hajj is one of the five “ duties for each and every one ” ( erf <jQ ), 
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to be observed by the Muslims. Every Muslim, male or female, must 
perform at least once in life the pilgrimage to the House of God in Mecca, 
if he or she “ can find a way thither .” 1 Arabia lies in the midst of the 
three continents known as the old world. Thus, Mecca is even geographic- 
ally the centre of the old world, or to adopt the technical term used by 
the Muslims, it is situated on the ‘‘naval of the earth” ( ). 

The pilgrim is required to put off his ordinary clothes and every one 
wears a simple and humble ihram, leads a life of great self-control, abstains 
from enjoyment or fulfilling passionate desires, duringthe hajj period of 
his stay in or around Mecca. It is really an awe-inspiring scene to see 
king and clown dressed alike, standing shoulder to shoulder during the 
services, and one actually feels the demonstration of the Qur’anic descrip- 
tion of Doomsday : ‘‘With whom shall lie the power supreme on this 
day ? With God, the One, the Almighty ! ” 2 A really cosmopolitan 
gathering, and a complete equality of the children of Adam is nowhere 
else to be found. Such is the annual hajj of Islam. 


Khilafat. 

Another internationalising institution of Islam is the Khilafat (Cali- 
phate). When the Prophet breathed his last, the Muslims of that time 
came to the conclusion, with the exception of perhaps two or three in- 
dividuals, that there could be only one ruler for the totality of the Muslims. 
Although the Muslim empire soon spread far and wide outside its birth- 
place, Arabia, yet practically for more than a hundred years the unity 
of the Muslim empire remained intact. Muslims all over the world, 
subjects of the Muslim State as well of non-Muslim states, all recognised 
the Caliph in Madlnah, or later Damascus, as the Commander of the 
Faithful. After the Umaiyad dynasty of Damascus, the Muslim world 
was divided first into two and later even more independent states. Yet 
the idea of the succession to the Prophet could not be eliminated from the 
Muslims. The very claim for this by more than one Muslim ruler at a 
time supports the contention more than it contradicts it. 

There has been no difference of opinion among the Muslims as to 
the desirability of the institution of a central Caliph except for the insigni- 
ficant and now almost extinct sect of the Kharijites. The difference among 
the Sunnis and the Shl'ahs is only regarding the person chosen for the 
purpose immediately after the Prophet. Somehow or other, the rightful- 
ness of ‘Aliy, a cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, and his descendants, 
to the post has become a part of dogma with the Shi'ahs, while the Sunnis 
as a matter of fact say that Abu-Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman were elected 
by almost the unanimous vote of the community, and succeeded to the 


i. Qur'an, 3 : 97. 

?. Idem, 40 : 16. 
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temporal power of the Prophet one after the other before ‘Aliy himself 
was finally chosen for the purpose at the tragic murder of ‘Uthman, and 
that even ‘Aliy did not lag behind in paying homage to and co-operating 
sincerely with his predecessors in the office. 

There is, however, still an opportunity of easy disposal of this matter, 
since neither of these respected figures is now alive, ft cannot be denied 
that the Prophet functioned as a spiritual guide as well as a temporal 
leader of the Faithful. As far as the spirituaf heritage is concerned, there 
is almost unanimity even among the Sunnis, except the less numerous 
Naqshbandiyah order of Sufis, that it was ‘Aliy who was the immediate 
successor of the Prophet. Again, as far as the temporal power is concerned, 
all agree that it is a transitory thing, and even the Sunnis do not believe 
that Abu-Bakr had any right to the post other than the fact that he was 
elected by the overwhelming majority. Thus the difference resolves itself 
into the question of fact whether the Prophet had or had not nominated 
‘Aliy as his immediate successor. Obviously the question is not of any 
practical importance to-day, after thirteen centuries have revolved since 
the demise of the persons concerned. The Sunnis do not mind ‘Aliy’s 
being styled the (Executor of the will of the Messenger of 

God), since legally an executor and a beneficiary of a testament are not 
co-equal. 

Nomination by the reigning Caliph, of his successor, failing which a 
general election, must obviously have been, and was in fact, a matter of 
course, among the Shi'ahs as well as the Sunnis at all times. 


Chapter IX 

The History of International Law before Islam 

MONTESQUIEU has rather bluntly remarked : 

“ Toutes les nations ont un droit des gens ; et les Iroquois memes, 
qui mangent leurs prisonniers, en ont un. Ils envoient et regoivent 
•les ambassades, ils connaissent les droits de la guerre et de la paix : 
le mal est que ce droit des gens n’est pas fondesur lesvrais principes .” 1 
But which people has not once been primitive and even savage ? I need 
not dilate here on the causes that led to the early or late appearance 
of different peoples in the society of civilised nations. Further, I do not 
need to point out that man is the most receptive of created beings ; yet 
it must not be lost sight of that, given similar circumstances, men, more 
often than not, think alike ; and' it will be absurd to conclude that the 

1. Esprit des Lois, livre I, ch. 3, p. 7 (Paris i860) : all the nations possess an international law, even 
the Iroquois who eat their prisoners. They send and receive envoys, they know the rights of war and 
peace. Only trouble is that this international law is not based on right principles. 
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later in time must unavoidably have borrowed his ideas in all cases from 
those who lived earlier. 

It is not necessary here to refer to the history of international laws 
of other nations in any detail except in so far as they may have contributed 
to the development of Muslim International Law. The known history of 
Man begins with the Sumerians, naturally very hazy. There were facilities 
of intercourse between the peoples of the valleys of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. The people of Syria, however, had the greater advantage of utilis- 
ing the accumulated experience of past ages along with their own gifts and 
resources. People of the Mediterranean sea-board possess, therefore, pecul- 
iar interest. Their intercourse led not only to interchange of commodities 
but even of ideas. Great civilisations have flourished successively in 
Egypt, Syria, Carthage, Greece, and Rome — all situated on the Mediter- 
ranean. The peace treaty between the Egyptian Ramses II (Sesostris, 
who ruled between 1292-1225 B.C.) and the King of the Hittites of 
Northern Syria, designed in the treaty as Hitaser (chief of Hitai, now the 
Turkish Hatay ) is probably the oldest diplomatic document that has 
come down to us in the original, a silver tablet in this case, inscribed in 
the Hittite language. It stipulated not only the end of the great Syrian 
war and perpetual peace between the two kings under the protection of 
the deities of both the countries, but also an alliance against the enemies 
of both the contracting parties. The trade and industries of both the 
nations were to be immune. Convicts of one country taking refuge in the 
other had to be extradited, but it was expressly provided that certain 
kinds of punishment could not be inflicted on the people so extradited. 1 
The Phoenicians gave Greece such an elementary requirement of civilisa- 
tion as the alphabet. The Hebrews or Jews, another Syro-Palestinean 
people, evolved a peculiar culture of their own under Moses and the 
Divine Pentateuch. The Jews were sworn enemies of some foreign 
nations, as the Amalekites for example, with whom they declined to have 
any peaceful relations whatever. When they went to war with these 
people, they killed not only the warriors on the battlefield, but also the 
aged, the women, and the children in the homes (see Samuel XV for 
instance). With those nations, however, of which they were not sworn 
enemies, they used to have international relations. Ambassadors were 
considered sacrosanct and treaties were faithfully observed. 2 The influence 
of the Jewish Bible has continued to exert itself on the world through 
European nations who embraced Christianity, Jesus Christ himself being 
born among the Jews. 

We now pass to Europe. The Greeks were greatly influenced by 
Phoenician culture, but the system of international law they evolved was 
essentially law between city-states of the Greek peninsula. All non-Greeks 
were termed barbarians, and Aristotle asserted that “nature intended 


1* Holtzendorff, Handbuch des Volkerrechts, I, i68* 

2. Oppenheim, International Law , I, 55-56 (4th ed.)% 
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barbarians to be slaves ” 1 of the Greeks. Plato, 2 although he advised his 
countrymen to be more lenient in their mutual treatment, never enter- 
tained the idea that non-Greeks deserved any share in the milder treat- 
ment he proposed. The public law of Greek nations (subjects of different 
city-states are meant thereby), was considerably developed, and even a 
sort of League of Nations was established by many of these cities. The 
covenant of one such league, the Amphictyonic League of Delphi may 
be quoted with interest : 

“ We will not destroy any Amphictyonic town nor cut it from 
running water in war or peace ; if any other shall do this, we will 
march against him and destroy his city. If any one shall plunder the 
property of god or shall be cognizant thereof, or shall take treacher- 
ous counsel against the things in his temple at Delphi, we will punish 
him with foot and hand and voice, and by every means in our power.” 3 
For a detailed study of Greek International Law, The International Law 
and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome (2 vols.) by C. Phillipson and its 
admirable bibliography would be useful. 

Rome conquered Greece politically yet soon it was reconquered by 
the Greek, intellectually. The Romans evolved their own laws. They set 
a college of priests, called fetials, who managed relations with foreign 
countries when war was declared, peace was made, treaties of friendship 
or alliance were concluded, when Romans had an international claim 
before a foreign state or vice versa. The life and property of the citizens 
of a state which had no treaty of friendship with Rome, were not safe in 
the Roman territory ; such persons could be made slaves and their property 
seized. Only ambassadors were exceptions. Citizens of a friendly state 
had a right to legal protection ; and justice was administered to them by 
the prcetor pcregrinus. 4 

The Roman Empire ruled over Syria and Egypt also. Thus it had 
common frontiers with Iran, and hence the vicissitudinous wars for 
centuries together between the two rivals. The Roman Empire was later 
divided into two, and it was the Eastern Roman Empire of the Byzantines 
with which we are concerned. Obviously this Eastern Empire was more 
intensely influenced by Greek than its counterpart in Rome. Nevertheless, 
it was the code of Justinian, adopted from laws of Rome, that regulated 
life in countries where the Arabs had direct commercial and other interests. 
Roman laws of peace, more especially private international law, could 
be regarded as fairly developed, yet the laws of war were in the main based 
on the discretion of individual commanders, and we can glean the rules 
of belligerent conduct in the wars waged against the Persians and others. 

The Arabian Peninsula had common frontiers with both the Byzantine 
and the Persian Empires. Both these Empires had carved out for them- 

i» Politics, bk. I, ch. 7. 

2. Cited by Lawrence, Principles of International Law, p. 15 (6th ed.). 

3. International Law by Wilson and Tucker, p. 16 (Bth ed.). 

4. Cf. Oppenheim, International Law, I, 59-61 (4th ed.). 

C— 5 
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selves colonies, protectorates and even buffer-states of purely Arab 
peoples. As we have already seen, what we call Muslim law has not 
been developed by Arabs only ; people from Syria, Iran, Egypt, Turkistan, 
etc. , co-operated from the very first centuries of its development. The rese- 
archer in the history of Muslim International Law will deal with Roman , 
Persian, Buddhist and other systems of international law. For me it 
will suffice to describe conditions in Arabia only, from the point of view 
of international law, since it was the rules prevalent in this country that 
were in the main utilised by the Muslims with adaptation, amendment, 
addition and adoption. 


Pre-Islamic Arabia. 

At the dawn of Islam, early in the seventh century of the Christian 
era, Arabia presents itself as a vast congeries of innumerable independent 
political groupings, based primarily on tribalism. The tribes were either 
nomad or settled. Even members of one and the same tribe were, more 
often than not, divided into these two kinds. The settled Arabs had 
generally their own city-states. " Each city had its surrounding territory, 
large enough — but not unnecessarily extensive — to allow of the convenient 
assembly of its free citizens, for the purpose of exercising the rights and 
discharging the obligations incidental to citizenship . . . Though the Arabs 
spoke a common language, took part in common fairs, consulted the same 
oracles, worshipped the gods in common [and to a great extent observed 
the same customs], yet their separation into independent city-states 
rendered possible the evolution of law governing the relationships between 
them in their capacity of sovereign powers. The position of such autonom- 
ous communities cannot be said to be fundamentally different from that, 
say, of the European states from the point of view of the operativeness 
and applicability of an international law. It is true that the intrinsic 
kinship of the Arabs stamps them as practically one nation, even though 
subdivided into different municipalities. But international law requires 
for its development the existence of independent political communities, 
not necessarily different in race, language, religion, or anything else. . . 
The characteristic note of each city was competence and self-sufficiency. . . 
The intense genealogism of the Arabs prompted an attitude of civic seclu- 
sion. The spirit of separateness, of isolation made political unity impossi- 
ble. To the Arab, his state, i.e., his tribe and tribal settlement (jl- 1 and hJ), 
was no vapid abstraction, but a living reality. He was bound to it by an al- 
most indissoluble tie ; he -was ready to give up his life for it, since he was 
indebted to it for his privileges, for his dignity, for his very existence . . . 
The Arabs as Arabs cherished aspiration for unity, but as citizens their 
constant aim was decentralization ; and their claims of citizenship in- 
variably triumphed over those of racial kinship. Although their genius 
5 * 
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was so versatile, they found free scope for its exercise within the circum- 
scribed limits of their respective city-states and settlements. They con- 
structed no great works of engineering skill. Their concern was with the 
conquest of the intellectual dominions ( poetry , I mean) rather than with 
the establishment of territorial empires. Their nature is characterized by 
the love of art , 1 as a contrast for example, to the love of knowledge at- 
tributed to the Greek, and to love of wealth attributed to the Phoenicians 
and Egyptians. They may have proved incapable of political unity, but 
they were possessed of that intellectual unity which marks the true 
civilization of a people .” 2 

In remoter antiquity, especially in Yaman, veritable empires had 
sprung up, thanks to the amenities of life that were provided there by 
nature, yet at the dawn of Islam even there chaos ruled supreme and the 
older kingdoms and empires had disintegrated into petty townships. 
The territories under foreign domination such as ‘Uman, Bahrain, etc., 
were rather better off, although even there division into nomads and the 
settled obtained. 

Not only the city-states of Arabia, but even the large number of 
wandering tribes could be dosed with the same physic of political per- 
sonality. In political autonomy they were inferior to none. Territory 
they did possess, although they lived in different seasons of the year in 
different parts of it. They also had their own political organisation. They 
administered justice, they waged war and concluded treaties just as any 
other state. 

Bellum omnium contra omnes has so often been pictured as the normal 
condition of Arabia. It may be true to a certain extent. That, however, 
is no denying the fact that the Arabs managed, somehow or other, how 
to live a peaceful life also. For instance, they evolved the institution of 
the months of the truce of God ( fj* ) 3 which so much mitigated the 
hardships reserved for unallied tribes. Again, they developed the escort 
system to the pitch of fine art, which was another factor in saving life and 
property in the midst of hungry Beduins. An interesting and important 
quotation from a classical author gives a glimpse of this great institution 

“ Every trader who set out from Yeman or Hedjaz (for Dumatul- 
jandal in the extreme north of Arabia), acquired the services of the 
Quraishite escort as long as he travelled in the country inhabited by 
the Mudarite tribes, since no Mudarite nor ally of the Mudarites 
harassed the Quraishite traders. So, the Kalbites never harassed 

1. See further : The City-State of Mecca , ( Islamic Culture , July 1938), p. 275. 

2. Adopted mutatis mutandis from what others have written regarding others, yet so true of Arabia 
also. Regarding the conditions of Mecca, the birthplace of the Prophet, see my article, The City-State 
of Mecca, (Islamic Culture, July 1938). 

3. Cf. Islamic Culture, (July 1938), pp. 267-268 ; Proceedings of the 2nd session of the Id&rah Ma'irif 
Isl&miyah, Lahore, pp. 98-99, 
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them as they were allied to the Banu-al-Tusham ; and the Tayites 
also never harassed them because of their alliance with Banu-Asad . . . 
When they intended to go to ‘Iraq, they acquired the services of escorts 
of Banu-‘Amr-ibn-Murthid (of the clan of Qais-ibn-Tha‘labah), 
which protected them in the whole of the country inhabited by the 
tribes of Rabfah. . .When going to al-Mushaqqar in Bahrain, 
Quraishite escorts were sought . . . Then the fair of Suhar, in ‘Uman, 
which assembled on the first day of the month of Rajab and con- 
tinued for five days. And al-Julanda-ibn-al-Mustakbir taxed them 
there a tithe. Then the fair of Daba which was one of the two major 
ports of Arabia. It was visited by traders from Sindh, India, China, 
people of the East and the West . . . When going to the fair of Mahara, 
in the southern extremity of Arabia, escorts of Banu-Muharib were 
employed. . .In the fair of Aden, however, no escorts were needed 
since it was a state-territory and of good order ( 1 ) . . . 
In the fair of Rabiyah in Hadramawt, the Quraishites were escorted 
by the Banu-Akil-al-Murar and the rest of the people were escorted 
by the Al-i-Masruq of Kindah. It brought glory and eminence to 
both these tribes. Yet the Akil-al-Murar superseded their rivals on 
account of the patronage of the Quraishites 1 . . . ‘Ukaz was the greatest 
of the Arab fairs, and was visited by the tribes of Quraish, Hawazin, 
Ghatafan, Aslam, Ahabish, ‘Adi, ad-Dlsh, al-Jabbar (MS. Q-l?) and 
al-Mustaliq.” 2 

There are innumerable instances of individual escorts in the pre-Islamic 
history of Arabia. 3 

Another item of the law of nations was the system of “ ildf or pacts ” 
( ), 4 developed by the Meccans. They concluded pacts, or 

rather obtained charters from the rulers of Syria, Abyssinia, Iran, Yaman, 
etc., in order to bring caravans of trade to their respective territories, in 
perfect immunity. The Meccan magnates promised the many tribes 
inhabiting on their trade-route to these different countries to carry their 
goods as agents without commission for commercial purposes, or other- 
wise concluded treaties of friendship and immune transit through their 
respective territories. 5 

z. Cf. Olinder, The Kings of Kinda of the Family of Akil-al-Murar (Lund, 1927). 

* 

2. Muhammad-ibn-Hablb (d 245 H.), I <--» W(MS. British Museum), ch. Fairs of Arabia, pp.181-84. 

3. E. g. at~TanukhIv. $\ j*:Vl ^ j* .aL^i|(MS. Leningrad), Story No. 32, with acknowledgement 

to my class-mate in Bonn, Dr. Leo Pauly : J I I j* j j ^ Ji ^ 0* I \f* ( ^ J ** 

" ;> 1 

Again al-Marzuqly, <^«V! j jVI II, 161 : Wl -U-l V... J 1 I £ j 99 

VI Vj 

4. Muhammad-ibn-yablb, op. cit., p. 109. 

5. Ya'qttbly, I, 280 ff. ; Ibn Sa'd, 1/1, p. 43, 45 ; Jabarly, Annales t I, 1089 ; idem , Tafslr, Vol. XXX* 
Sarah Ildf; Lisdn al-'Arab, s.v. Ildf ; Lammens, La Mecque d la veille de VHigire, p. 128 ; etc. 
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Tribal alliances for particular purposes or permanent co-operation were 
also in great vogue, in all parts of the country. Many ceremonies were 
observed at the time of the “signature, ” interchange of drops of blood in 
wine before drinking it, 1 besmearing with scents, 2 3 lighting fires ( < — «U-| )3 
cutting tufts from the forehead and cutting the nails of the contracting 
parties and burying them under the subsoil of some lake, 4 and many 
such things are recorded at different occasions, besides the more common 
shaking of hands. Prof. Krenkow once told me that he had read some- 
where in classical Arabic literature a way to deposit a treaty in safety. 
The document of the treaty was simply torn into two pieces, and each 
contracting party kept half of it, and whenever there was need to refer to its 
terms, the two pieces were joined. Of course there is less possibility of 
falsifying in this case ! The treaty of the social boycott of the family of 
the Prophet by the Quraish was hung in the sanctuary of Ka'bah. 5 Special 
formulae also seem to have been in vogue (cf. f-^l f- ^1 f-dl j--0 1 t Ibn- 
Hisham. p. 297). 

This leads us to envoys. There is a vast literature on the subject of 
Arab chieftains visiting foreign rulers, 6 and foreign ambassadors coming 
to Arabia. The Yamanites sent an envoy to Ctesiphon to ask for Persian 
help against the Abyssinians. 7 The dam of Ma’rib, in Yaman, still 
preserves the long inscription of Abrahah, who repaired it, stating 
that on a certain day he received ambassadors of several foreign rulers, 
including the Byzantine Emperor. 8 Instances of inter -tribal and inter- 
municipal embassies in Arabia are innumerable. The Meccans twice sent 
envoys to the Court of the Negus against the Muslim refugees. 9 Before 
his Islam, ‘Umar was the hereditary ambassador-spokesman J 
of Mecca; and in the words of Ibn-‘Abd-Rabbihi “whenever there was 
war, they sent ‘Umar as their envoy plenipotentiary, and if and when a 
foreign tribe challenged the priority of the Quraish it was again he who 
went and replied, and the Quraish agreed to what he uttered.’’ 10 11 The 
person of an envoy was always considered inviolable ( 

U*U-|J ).u 

1. Dlnawarly, p. 353 ; Ya'qubiy, I, 288. 

2. Ya'qubly, I, 288. 

3. Qalqashandiy >(B ^*VI I, 409 (cf. idem , \ in loco), 

4. Dlnawarly, p. 353. 

5. Ibn Hi sham, p. 231. 

6. Ibn Hajar, s. v. ; Ibn Sa'd, 1/1, p. 43, 45 ; Tabariy, History , I, 1537 ; al-Mas- 

udiy, Muruj , IV, 250 : “ ‘Umar met many a King before Islam” ; ai-I$bah§my, Aghanx , XII, 48-49 ; etc. 

7. Ya'qubly, I, 187. 

8. Sulaiman Nadwi, jT yM J* j l, I, 319. 

9. Ibn Hiaham, pp. 217-21, 716-X7. 

10. -&Jl f II, 45 . 

11. Sara]&hsly, J* 1 . X, 92. 

6 
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Although there was no unity in Arabia, in the sense that there was no 
One central authority for the whole of the desert Peninsula — so much so 
that in the words of Wellhausen there was “ ein Gemeinwesen ohne 
Obrigkeit >n (a community without superior authority) — yet it cannot be 
denied that strong tendencies were already working, before Islam, for a 
centralised unity. W e have seen how the escort system had already embraced 
the whole country, from Mecca to Bahrain, from Dumatuljandal to 
Maharah. I can go even so far as to conclude that already an economic — 
as distinguished from political — federation had been accomplished in 
the Arabian Peninsula. For, when we study the question of fairs in Arabia, 
we learn a very curious story. Muhammad-ibn-Habib i. 2 and al-Marzuqly 3 
record it on the authority of Ibn-al-Kalbiy that the sequence of the fairs 
was as follows : 


No. of month 

Dates 

Place 

1 

10-30 

Khaibar 

3 

1-30 

Dumatuljandal 

6 

1-30 

al-Mushaqqar (Bahrain, now Hasa) 

7 

1 - 5 

Suhar (‘Uman) 

7 

3°-? 

Daba (‘Uman) 

8 

is-? 

Shihr (Maharah) 

9 

I-XO 

Aden (Yaman) 

9 

15-30 

San ‘a’ (Yaman) 

1 1 

15-30 

Rabiyah (Hadramawt) as well as ‘Ukaz 
(near Ta’if), simultaneously. 
Dhul-Majaz (between ‘Ukaz and Mecca). 

12 

1- 8 

12 

9-11 

Mina (place of hajj, outside Mecca). 


Looking on the map, one finds at a glance that this means a tour of the 
whole of Arabia, from North to East, from East to South, from South to 
West and from West to North. Our authors have particularly mentioned 
that these were not local fairs but were attended by people from far-off 
parts of the country and even from abroad. For instance, they have 
mentioned that the Meccans attended the fairs of Dumatuljandal and 
Rabiyah ; or, that ‘Ukaz was attended by Aslam, Gh atafan and others. 
They also mention that many of the traders went from one fair to another, 
naturally not to all. Again, these were the all-Arab fairs (Lj^Ivo^IUU ^); 4 


i. This is the title of a monograph of Wellhausen. 

a. Op. cit pp. 181-84. 

3, j jVi II, 161-70. 


4. Idem, p. 161. 

6 * 
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otherwise there were many other important though rather provincial fairs 
like Majannah, 1 Badr, 2 3 Hubashah, etc. 

Another evidence of centripetal tendencies in Arabia was the common 
arbitrators. These arbiters, soothsayers and other diviners were resorted 
to by all people irrespective of tribe and clan. ‘Amir-ibn-az-Zarib and 
others have left many anecdotes of their impartiality, the reason for which 
they were trusted and respected. 8 

Among other international laws of peace in Arabia, we come across 
asylum and quarter ), 4 refuge, 5 naturalised and domiciled aliens 
(tUL. * Jl>« ), extradition, 6 hospitality of foreigners, 7 and even laws of 
shipwreck. 8 

Last but not least, I may mention in this connection the famous Order 
of Chivalry, hilf al-fudul, inaugurated in the time of the Jurhumites and 
revived again during the adolescence of Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam. 
Its adherents swore to side with anyone oppressed, be he a co-citizen or a 
foreigner, within their city limits, and not to give up his cause unless 
justice was done. 9 (For other organisations, called «■>!•>, against the mis- 
chief of those who would not observe the months of the truce of God, 
functioning in different fair-centres, cf. History of al-Ya‘qubiy, Vol. I, 
pp. 3i4 : iS-) 

Obviously, the laws of war were much more developed. Declaration 
of war, 10 treatment of enemy person and property, prisoners of war, 11 


1. al-Marzuqly, op. cit . , II, p. 161, footnote; cf. Sa'id al-Afghaniy,v-> Jl j~\ (Damascus). 

2. Tabarly, History , I, 1307, 1460. 

3. Cf. “ Administration of Justice in Early Islam," Islamic Culture, April 1937 <s 

jtTf Majallah 'Uthmdniyah, XI/1-2 ; Histoire de V Organisation judiciaire en pays d'Islam by E. 
Tyan, Vol. I, pp. 30-80 ; criticisms and additions on the above by Gaudefroy-Demombynes in Revue 
des Btudes Islamique , April 1939. 

4. E. g., Ibn Hifiham, p. 251 ; Jabarly, History, I, 1203, For details, Ibn-IJablb, op. cit. pp. 167-8. 

5. Cf/'U^i j! j> o (ed. Europe, pp. 365-66) verses of Abu-Khirash : — 

* J**. J [ a ) f' ***! ^ a *‘ 

4^ L y Ji *1 J* a* jJj 

6. There are innumerable cases when a vendetta was prevented thereby. 

7. Waqidly (ed. von Kremer), p. 23. 

8. al-Azraqiy, jL >*1 (ed. Europe), pp. 106-107. 

9. IbnHigham, PP- 85-86 ; Suhailly, J 0 j J *I» 9°*94 » IbnSa'd, i / i , p. 4 1 1 Musnad of Ibn IJanbal, 
I, 190. 

10* j (cf. j w-j \S MS. Bnt. Mus., Or., 649*^* fol. 224, 6.) 

n. iilcVlv_.tr, XII. 47 ; Tabariy, History, I, 2207:\1*IM j j j > Jl V Lj 
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distribution of booty , 1 special privileges of the commander of the expedi- 
tion , 2 spies , 3 hostages ( ), 4 truce and armistice 5 and parleys 6 and a 

host of other matters, even distinctive uniforms , 7 were treated in a more or 
less regularized manner, no matter how harsh or lenient. 

Even neutrality was not unknown, and considerable material is avail- 
able on the subject which we shall deal in Part IV of this monograph. 


Chapter X 

The Place of Islam in the History of General International Law 

MODERN international law, in use practically all over the world, is 
in fact the law originated in Western Europe. Speaking of its history, 
writers habitually begin with the Greek city-states, describe the Roman 
period as immediately following, and then all of a sudden talk of modern 
times, neglecting the gap of full one thousand years that intervenes, and 
asserting that during the Middle Ages : “ for an International Law there 
was. . .no room and no need .” 8 

We do not know much about ancient Phoenicia, which gave Greece 
such an elementary requirement of culture as script, nor of Iran which 
was a rival of hers for centuries together. Otherwise we could have known 
to what extent the Greek system of international law owed its origin or 
modification to the influences of the city-states of the East. 

Again, the influence of Eastern laws on Roman law has been examined 
by more than one competent scholar, and I do not propose to dwell on 
this topic at this moment. The main object of this chapter is to examine 
how far the assertion of Oppenheim tallies with facts when he states that 
there was no international law in Europe during the Middle Ages, that 


1. Cf. any dictionary, s.v. A ,/* . 

2. Cf. ‘Abdallah-ibn Gh anmah : J La HI , <LjlP I . lilLatl j 1 * 2 * jA, jl I dJl quoted by the 

lexicon w j ^ 1 ^ l" s.v.^ and by as-SaraMjsiy,’a/-Mubsti, X, 9. The commander had a right over (1) 
a fourth of the booty, (2) any other thing which he chose before the distribution, (3) anything captured be- 
fore the general plunder, (4) any fraction which was indivisible. For the "fourth ” cf. also Tabariy, History, 
I, 1710. 

3. Theywere of two] kinds, -viz., eye-spy (O'*) and ear-spy (^L), taken notice of even by the Qur’an. 

4- j I j j f. IS , pp. 93, 462 (various kinds). 

5- (J jt, 1,314. 

6. Bakr wa Taghlib, (MS. Brit. Mus.), fol. 21b. 

7. For instance, in the protracted war of Bakr and Taghhb, once all the members of a razzia shaved 
their heads except one who was proud of his fine hair, and was consequently killed at the hands of his 
own folk unawares. 

8. Oppenheim, International Law, I, 62 (4th ed. 1928). 
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there was no need of such at that time, and that there was no intermediary 
link between the Roman Period and Modern Times which are separated 
from each other by almost a thousand years. 

As we know, the characteristic feature of the Greek system was that 
it concerned itself with the limited number of city-states, situated in the 
Greek Peninsula and inhabited by people of one and the same race, 
speaking the same tongue, believing in the same religion, and observing 
the same customs, though independent of each other and jealously guard- 
ing this exclusive existence of theirs at no small cost. The Greek states 
had, in fact, two separate and distinct sets of the rules of international 
law, viz., one to be observed in relation to Greek people, and the other 
regarding the rest of the world. This latter set of rules was less developed 
and scarcely systematised. 

The chief feature of the Roman Period, on the other hand, is said to 
have been this, that their law applied not to people of one race but to 
subjects of the Roman Empire as a whole. This Roman Empire consisted, 
in fact, of so many states, more or less owning allegiance to Caesar yet 
enjoying to a great extent internal autonomy and home-rule. Whenever 
these different states under the sway of Caesar had some dispute with 
one another, the matter was referred to Rome and the decision of the 
Emperor, in accordance with Roman Law, was final. This is what our 
enthusiastic writers call the successor of the Greek system of international 
law and the precursor of its namesake of modern times. Perhaps one may 
be entitled to doubt the correctness of this statement. Why not give the 
name of Roman International Law to that set of rules which the Romans 
observed in their dealings with non-Roman countries, in times of war 
as well as peace ? These rules might not have been very elaborate nor 
greatly developed to the extent of being systematised, yet they alone 
would legitimately be entitled to be called Roman International Law, and 
not that set of administrative rules which were applicable only to the 
component parts of the Empire itself. It would be simply a misnomer. 
My impression, however, is that the Roman International Law of peace 
was a great advance on the Greek system (cf. Phillipson’s work) ; yet the 
Roman law of war remained very much the same, recognising no right 
for the belligerent, and using nothing but discretion regarding the 
non-Roman enemy. 

The Modern system of international law, however, recognises that a 
belligerent has as much right as a friendly state in time of peace ; that 
war does curtail certain rights, nevertheless many a right of an independent 
state remains intact even when the parties find themselves at war with 
each other. 

How did that come about ? The modern European system is said 
to be based upon the Roman system, and we have seen that there was 
nothing in the Roman Law which could have suggested this change of 
attitude. Is it a purely modern achievement or any influence of Christi- 
anity or anything else ? 
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Let us take Christianity first. Although the European people began 
to embrace Christianity very early, yet the teaching of love inculcated by 
Jesus ill-suited the development of international law. Matthew transmits 
as the saying of Christ the injunction : “ Resist not evil, but whoever shall 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other cheek also.” And 
again : ” Put thy sword into its place, for all that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” And there are similar other sayings to the same 
effect. The early Christian teaching was, as Prof. Nys of Belgium has so 
clearly described, 1 that a Christian might not only not defend himself 
by the use of force, but he might even not ask for the help of the law of 
the country to protect him against tyranny. And as Prof. Norman Bent- 
which has recognised : It was the spirit of the Hebrew against the 
Canaanite ” — and may I add, also the movement for ‘ back to Rome ’? — 
” and not the spirit of the Christian Gospel that moved the people that 
in the end became masters of the Roman Empire.” 2 3 Further, at the time 
of the formulation of the theories of Modern European International Law, 
Christianity lacked moral force more than ever. The papacy and cleri- 
calism had fallen into disrepute. Grotius, father of European Inter- 
national Law, for instance, mentions in the preface to his De jure belli ac 
pads, (§. 28) as the occasion of his compiling that book (published 1625), 
that in his time the Christian nations of Europe behaved in their wars in 
a manner that even barbarians would be ashamed of. 

To me it is unthinkable that Christianity should have provided for 
the necessary change while the civilised Christian nations believed till 
as late as 1856 that the benefits of their international law were confined 
to Christian nations ; and it was no philanthropic or Christian impulse 
but a sheer need of practical politics that led them to admit the Muslim 
state of Turkey in the society of the civilised nations under the treaty of 
1856. Japan and other non-Christian nations had to wait still further to 
have the same honour. Many people cherished the same notions even 
much later, and in 1889, Woolsey® still insisted that international law 
was what Christian nations recognised as obligatory in their mutual 
relations only. According to a Papal bull, the Christians were not bound 
by their pacts with Muslims. 4 5 

As Prof. Nys 6 has vividly described, the Muslim occupation of Jerus- 


1. Les Origines du droit international, p. 44: “ Les pr£ceptes de renoncement prech£s par le Christ 
avaient £t£ exag£r£s ; non seulement il avait et£ ddfendu aux fiddles de se prot£ger par la force, mais iis 
ne pouvaient meme r£clamer le plus legitime des appuis, ils ne pouvaient invoquer la loi de YEtat.” 

2. Religious Foundation of International Law , p. 87. 

3. Th. D. Woolsey, International Law (4th ed. New York, 1889), in loco, cited by A. Rechid, op. cit. 
P- 378. 

4. For a long discussion and citations, cf. A. Rechid, op. cit, pp. 426-30. 

5. Op. cit., pp. 141-42. 
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alem, that cradle of Christianity, followed by the occupation of Alexandria 
and Antioch, the two seats of Patriarchs, and the repeated defeats of 
Christians at the hands of the Umaiyads, the Abbasids, the Turks and 
others so embittered the clergy that it led the Christian church itself to 
augment the horror of war. So much so that monks and even Popes orga- 
nised crusades ; and the orders of Templars, and Hospitalers, the order 
of St. John and the Teutonic order and others came into being simply 
for the purpose of waging war against Islam . 1 Moreover, as Prof. Walker 2 
has remarked, it was only under the stress of Muslim fear, that the 
Christian Europe learned for the first time during the Crusades, to unite ; 
and different European nations fought under the same banner, which 
they had never done before in spite of having embraced Christianity and 
recognising in the Pope their common superior. 

The cultural reaction of Spain and Southern Europe and of the Cru- 
sades cannot be too strongly emphasised. But there is one more aspect 
which must not be neglected in this connection. The earliest European 
writers on international law, such as Pierre Bello, Ayala, Victoria, Gentiles 
and others all hailed from Spain or Italy, and they were all the product 
of the renaissance provoked by the impact of Islam on Christendom. 
Baghdad in the East and Cordova in the West stood as torch-bearers of 
Arabian culture, and in between lay Europe obsessed by the fear of being 
dominated and subdued by one or the other of the two mighty empires 
of the Arabs. 

Luther was a profound scholar of Arabic even as several Popes and 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries, not to speak of innumerable commoners 
that flocked into Arab Universities from all parts of Europe, and studied 
Arab laws and culture in their curricula. It was the Latin translation of 
Arabic books that supplied the educational needs of Europe for centuries. 

But the question remains whether the Muslims themselves had culti- 
vated an international law ? This we have already replied to in the pre- 
ceding chapters, and we know that siyar (international law) has ever 
since been taught in all Muslim schools as part of Fiqh or Law. 

It is clear from this, that the Muslims very early developed a science 
of international law, and divorcing it from political science and law 
general, made it an independent subject. And when we study the early 
Arabic works on international law and allied subjects, we have a vivid 
idea of the relations of the Muslims and the Rum (Byzantines) and others 
in time of war as well as peace, and we see how interaction was going on 
not only in the art of warfare but also in the very science of international 
law. In Muslim law we come, for the first time, across the full-fledged 
notion of recognising rights for the enemy in all times, in peace as much 
as in war, rights endorsed by the Qur’an and by the practice of the 
Prophet and his successors. Further, it is also to be noted that books 

I* Nys, op, cit., p. 143 ff. 

2. T. A. Walker, A History of the Law of Nations t Vol. I, p. 89. 
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on jura belli (laws of war) by Ayala and Victoria, Gentiles and Grotius 
and others have no counterpart in the Roman and Greek literatures, and 
they are the product of an age when European erudition was not so 
highly developed as to-day. To us, therefore, they are but echoes of these 
Arabic works on jihad (war) and siyar (conduct in time of war and peace). 
There must we seek for the link between the Roman and the Modern 
Periods, and there must we recognise the origin of the epoch-making 
change in the concept of international law. And we see the role played 
by Islam in the world history of international law. 

Chapter XI 

The Ethical Basis of Muslim Law 

IT must have been clear from the description of the origin, sources, 
and aim of Muslim Law that it attaches not a small importance to ethical 
values. In the beginning, there was one sole science which occupied 
Muslim intelligentsia, that of the commands of their religion. Soon many 
sciences had to be cultivated, history, philology, astronomy, etc.; yet they 
all revolved round and were subservient to the all-embracing Qur’an : 
history primarily to explain the allusions in the Holy Book, philology 
(including poetry) to explain the exact sense of the words used in it, 
astronomy and physical geography to find out the direction of the 
Ka'bah to turn towards, as also the timing for the daily religious ser- 
vices, grammar to standardise the text and diction of the Holy Writ, 
and so on. This Qur’anic basis of all sciences controlled the latitude to 
be exercised by poets and others, and always checked and pruned the 
morbid growth of un -Islamic morality. 

When even the branches of law, like our own subject, International 
Law, acquired the status of independent and full-fledged sciences, they 
still retained their ethical values : their provisions had to have the sanction 
from the Qur’an or the Sunnah or the Orthodox Practice. No Muslim 
science was originally cultivated for its own sake, independent and regard- 
less of others ; but all were made subservient to the Shari' ah in order to 
contribute to the well-being of man in this world as well as in the Here- 
after. Without belief in Resurrection and Reckoning, man may become 
more devilish than the Devil ; and man without enjoyment of what God 
has created for him would be no man at all. The Golden Mean is the rule 
in Islam ( ), and this is true of even such an overwhel- 
mingly materialistic science as Muslim International Law. And although 
divorced from law general and political science, international law of Islam 
was not based on mere human reason to be guided by convenience but 
continued to retain its ethical basis of the unchangeable Qur'an and the 
Sunnah. 


(To be continued) 


M. Hamidullah. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PHYSICIAN, AR-RAZI 


A recent publication of Arabic texts by Dr. Paul Kraus, Cairo 

A BU BAKR Muhammad ibn Zakariyya’ ar-Razi ( Rhazes 251/865- 
3 Ir /9 2 5 °r 3 20 /934) is known to the historians of medicine as the 
greatest clinical genius amongst the physicians of the Islamic world. 
His treatise on “ Small-pox and Measles ” is world famed ; his Kitdb al- 
Mansuri ji’t-Tibb served, in its Latin translation, as a basis for medical 
education in Europe down to the XVIIth century. His Hdwi fi’t-Tibb 
( Continens Medicince ) is the greatest encyclopaedia of therapeutics written 
during the Middle Ages. 

As an alchemist, ar-Razi has been, as it were, discovered by Professor 
Ruska who published several of his works 1 2 and proved that Razi possessed 
a remarkable knowledge of the chemical properties of metals, and was more 
free from charlatanry and quackery than all the alchemists before and 
after him. 

In recent years Dr. P. Kraus (Cairo) and Dr. S. Pines (Paris) have 
begun to investigate a hitherto unknown side of Razi’s activity, viz., his 
philosophical works. They have published several preliminary studies 
and an article in the Encyclopedia of Islam * 

They proved that Razi is, in philosophy, a remarkably original and 
independent thinker who does not follow the trodden path of Aristotelian 
Logic and Metaphysics. As far as the few completely preserved books 
and the many fragments of Razi’s philosophical works which have come 
down to us, allow of judgment, he had a strong affinity to Plato’s 
doctrines with some inflow of earlier Greek philosophy, and he possessed 
an amazing knowledge of the translated Greek and of the early Arabic 
literature (medical as well as philosophical). His atomism, different from 
the theories of the mutakallimun, relies on the system of Democritus. He 
distinguished universal or absolute space from partial and relative space. 

I. J. Ruska, Das Buck der Alaune und Salze, Berlin 1935. 

Idem, Die Alchemie al-Rdzi's., in: Der Islam 1935. 

Idem, Al-Rdzi's Buck Geheimniss der Geheimnisse, Berlin 1935 Sc 1937. 

2 . Vol. Ill (Leyden-London 1936) pp. 1134-6* 

Paul Kraus, Raziana I— IV in Orientalia. 

S, Pines, Beitrdge zur islamischen Atomenlehre, Berlin 1935* 
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Absolute space, denied by the Aristotelians, is pure extent beyond the 
limits of the world ; it is infinite. In the same way he differentiates absolute 
and limited time. Absolute time is independent, existecl before the crea- 
tion of the world and will exist after its destruction ; Razi identifies it 
with Eternity (in Arabic : dahr). He denies the possibility of a reconcilia- 
tion between philosophy and religion and the value of holy scripts. There- 
fore he was violently attacked as a heretic. 

Now, Dr. Paul Kraus, Lecturer of Semitic languages at the Faculty 
of Letters of the Fuad I University in Cairo (Egypt), after several years 
of laborious research, has brought together a collection of Arabic and 
Persian texts of Razi’s philosophical writings. He published, in a first 
volume, under the auspices of the Faculty, eleven of these texts 1 ; (a 
second volume is to follow at the earliest occasion). It is a beautifully 
printed volume of 316 pages in which Dr. Kraus gives a careful edition 
of Arabic and some Persian texts with all the variants of the MSS. and his 
corrections, as well as numerous and useful footnotes. Each of the eleven 
texts is preceded by an introduction in which Dr. Kraus furnishes ample 
information about its story, its bibliography and the MSS. or printed 
publications forming the basis of his edition. 

This useful publication allows us for the first time to gain insight into 
Razi’s philosophical thought which was hitherto known only by fragments 
enclosed in the polemical writings of his adversaries. Even his most 
important biographer, the celebrated astronomer and physicist, Abu’r- 
Rayhan al-Beruni (d. 448/1050) calls him a heretic and condemns his 
philosophical work. 2 The texts throw, moreover, a little more light on 
the life history of the great physician of which only scanty notes have 
come down to us. They allow us also to judge the excellent Arabic 
knowledge and style of Razi who was a Persian-born scholar. The Persian 
texts are not his, but translations from his works by that famous writer 
who was the Isma'ilitic propagandist, traveller and poet, Nasir-i-Khosraw 
(V/XIth century). In sum, Dr. Kraus’ merit in bestowing on us this im- 
portant publication is very great. And as the printing of the second volume 
may be delayed by the war, I thought it useful to give the gist of the first 
volume now in the form of the following detailed analysis. 


I. Kitab at-Tibb ar-ruhani. (The Book of Spiritual Medicine) 

This book is mentioned by most of ar-Razi’s old bio-bibliographers 
(al-Beruni, Ibn al-Qifti, ibn Abi Usaybi'a, etc.) and by several modern 

1. Abi-Bakr Muhammadi Filii Zachariae Raghensis ( Razis ) Opera Philosophica Fragmentaque quae 
supersunt , collegit et edidit Paulus Kraus. Pars. I Cahirae 1939. 

2. P. Kraus: Fpitre de Berunl contenant le repertoire des ouvrages de Muhammad b . Zakariyya* ar-Rdzx , 
Paris 1936. German translation by J. Ruska, Al-Berunl als Quelle fur das Leben und die Schriften al-Rdzi’s, 
in Isis vol. V Bruges 1922, p. 46 foil. 
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authors (Wiistenfeld, Leclerc, Brockelmann, Ranking). De Boer has 
written on this book (De Medicina Mentis) for the Royal Dutch Academy 
of Sciences (in 1920), and given some extracts of the text. But Dr. Kraus' 
edition is the first complete one. 

The exact time of the composition of the book is not known, but 
ar-Razi, in his introduction, says himself that he wrote it after his return 
from Baghdad to Rayy, his birthplace (in Tabaristan, North Persia, now 
Mazenderan). He composed it for the same Mansur ibn Ishaq ibn Ahmad 
ibn Asad (governor of Rayy from 290 to 296 A.H./902-8 A.D.) to whom 
he had already dedicated his medical treatise Al-Kitab al-Mansun 
Ji’t-Tibb. 

Ibn al-Jawzi has extracted passages from the book, with polemic 
remarks against it. The Dai ad- Du at (Chief of the Isma'Ilitic Mission- 
aries or Propagandists) Hamid ad-Dln al-Kirmani who lived about 400 A.H. 
in Cairo, wrote a detailed refutation of the book in his Al-aqwdl adh- 
dhahabiyya (“ The Golden Words ”), with long extracts from it. These 
extracts were used by Dr. Kraus to check the Arabic text, and he also 
gives in his notes quotations from this refutation. 

Dr. Kraus edited the text based on three MSS. (British Museum, 
Vaticana and Cairo) the most complete and correct of which is the first ; 
this is in most of the doubtful passages in agreement with al-Kirmani’s 
quotations. As to the contents of the Tibb Ruhani, ar-Razi says in his 
short introduction that he wrote the book at the order of the afore- 
mentioned governor — he calls him amir (prince) — as a counterpart to 
the K. al-Mansuri fi’t-Tibb. He then gives the index of the twenty chapters. 


Chapter x. — On the Excellence of Reason and its Praise. 

Reason is the most valuable gift of God ; by it we are distinguished 
from the animals which have to serve us. By reason mankind invented 
navigation, medicine and astronomy and came to recognise the existence 
of the Creator ; to know what is useful to our body, to have insight into 
the structure of the world, etc. Reason is in opposition to passion which 
must not gain preponderance in our souls. 


Chapter 2. — On the Fight against Passion, its Suppression, and a Summary 
of the Opinions of Plato, the Sage. 

The aim of the spiritual medicine is the improvement of the character ; 
its basic principle is the fight against passion and its submission to reason. 
The will to achieve this aim has been bestowed on man in different 
degrees ; it is not so in animals and young children. He, who is best able 
to dominate his passions, is the philosopher. Passion incites man to pleasure 
and to forget the evil consequences of his doings ; the danger of habit is 
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great. Even those among the philosophers who do not believe in a separate 
existence of the soul are of this opinion. Razi then discusses the real 
meaning of pleasure and satisfaction of desire, and at the end the Platonic 
psychology with its distinction of the reasonable soul, the soul of wrath 
and the soul of desire. 


Chapter 3. — Preliminary Remarks on the Different Forms of Evil which 
befall the Soul. 

A short chapter, occupying half a printed page only. 


Chapter 4. — That the Man must Recognise his own Faults. 

Following a (lost) pamphlet of Galen, “ That Just People take Profit 
from their Enemies ” — composed on the model of a similar writing by 
Plutarchus — Razi gives advice not to pay attention to the criticism of 
friends alone, but also to that of enemies, in order to fight against bad 
qualities of the character. 


Chapter 5. — On Love and Friendship with a Summary on Pleasure. 

A short discussion of the theory of physiology of pleasure (of which 
Razi treats in detail in his work following hereafter as no. VI) and its 
application to lovers. They have, by their exclusive attachment to the 
subject of love, a disadvantage in comparison with animals who may 
satisfy their concupiscence without any restriction. They abuse the 
reason bestowed upon them by the Lord ; love often is followed by 
insanity, in the case of the loss of the beloved one. Example taken from 
Plato (but not known in the Greek texts). Then follow polemic remarks 
against contemporary men of letters who pretend that love is a sign of 
refined culture and sensitiveness. Razi maintains the opinion that refined 
culture is to be found only in philosophers, love in uncivilized Arabs, 
Kurds, Nabatians and Barbarians. The Greeks who were the most 
civilised people on the earth did not occupy themselves much with love. 
Poetry and science are nothing without philosophy and wisdom. Literality 
and dilettantism, so common amongst the educated people of the Islamic 
world, are without value. The literary men pretend that the prophets 
had been great lovers, but Razi declines to accept such prophets. 


Chapter 6. — On Vanity. 

Vanity is self-conceit ; it prevents man from making efforts in continu- 
ing to promote his studies. 
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Chapter 7. — On Envy. 

This is originated from cupidity and avarice together. Enviousness is 
mostly directed against friends and acquaintances. Therefore a foreign 
tyrannic ruler is often more appreciated than the indigenous sovereign 
who is exposed to the envy of his countrymen, even if he is much more 
just and righteous. Razi then insists on the evil physiological and psycho- 
logical consequences of enviousness. To fight this vice, one has to be 
content with one’s own possessions. 


Chapter 8. — On Fighting Wrath. 

Wrath is more harmful to the choleric than to the person who is its 
object. Razi gives examples from his personal experience, e.g., when a 
man shouted so strongly in an excess of fury, that he got a haemoptysis 
and died from phthisis. He also quotes an anecdote on the mother of 
Galen, the celebrated Greek physician. Razi then gives advice on avoiding 
the bad consequences of revenge. 


Chapter 9. — On Fighting Lies. 

The psychological cause of the lie is the desire to be appreciated. 
Discussion of the different kinds of lies and anecdotes illustrating them. 


Chapter 10. — On Avarice. 

Razi explains the difference between avarice and economy and relates 
his conversation with a miser about the causes of his attitude. 


Chapter ii. — On the Struggle against the Harm of Excessive Thought and 
Reflection. 

Razi advises the avoidance of excessive thought, because it is harmful 
to the soul ; it is better to give up oneself to recreation and joy in order 
to be sheltered against sorrow. Even the student of philosophy must not 
exaggerate ; he, who would try to learn within one year the philosophy of 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Eudemus, Chrysippus, Themis- 
tius and Alexander (of Aphrodisias), would work himself to death or 
become insane. On the other hand, philosophy must not be studied as 
a simple pastime for leisure hours. 

e D - 7 
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Too great a grief is harmful to the reason, the soul and the body. It 
.is the excessive attachment to things which one loves, and those who 
possess many beloved things are exposed so much more to sorrows. The 
real sage must not attach himself to the perishable things of this world. 
The affliction of him who has no children is less than that of a person 
who has lost a child. The delight at the possession of a beloved being is 
in no proportion to the grief over his loss. Razi here gives some examples, 
and recalls his doctrine of pleasure ( hedone of the Greeks). One must 
keep one’s mind independent without becoming an ascetic. In this world 
all is perishable, even the greatest joy, so we have to be grateful for our 
own share of joy. Grief and complaint mean a downfall into passion. 
Time brings consolation ; one must reflect upon the causes of one’s 
affliction in order to get rid of it. 


Chapter 13. — On Concupiscence. 

Its cause is the prevalence of the concupiscent soul (called in Greek 
psyche epithymetike ) which escapes from the control of the reasonable soul 
(psyche logike). Razi illustrates his sayings by an anecdote on gluttony 
and his personal experience with a glutton in Ba gh dad. The answer of 
an ancient philosopher to a person who wondered about the paucity of 
his meal was : “ I eat in order to live, and you live in order to eat ! ” 

Chapter 14. — On Drunkenness. 

The consequences of drunkenness are dangerous, as it strengthens 
the concupiscent soul and the irascible (choleric) soul, and weakens the 
reasonable soul. Drinking is advisable only to fight grief and to stimulate 
courage. 


Chapter 15. — On Sexual Intercourse. 

Discussion of its physiological and psychological consequences. 
Exaggeration is harmful, as the man is neither a he-goat nor a bull. 
What is natural in animals is against nature in man. 


Chapter 16. — On Constrained Actions, on Playfulness and Bad Habits. 

They are to be suppressed with the help of the irascible soul. Razi 
then writes against the exaggeration of the religious ablutions. Dr. Kraus 
found this passage greatly abridged in two of the MSS., because it is 
contrary to the Islamic ritual. 

7 * 
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Chapter 17. On Acquirement, Receipts and Expenditure. 

A discussion of mutual help in the human society. Every profession 
profits from the others. Exaggeration of acquirement is harmful ; it is 
setter to acquire only what is useful for one’s self and one's fellow citizens. 
It is better to acquire technical skill than material goods. Then follows 
an illustrating anecdote. 

Chapter 18.— On Longing after Rank and Social Station. 

Partly a repetition of ideas expressed in former chapters. Reason will 
prevent desire for wordly honours and ranks which do not attract philoso- 
phers. 

Chapter 19. — On the Best Conduct of Life. 

The best conduct is that of the philosopher who follows reason and 
struggles against passion. Bad religions and legislations incite the majority 
of men to an inferior, nay criminal behaviour, like that cf the Daysonites 
(Bardesanes) and of the Muhammira (Babak), cf the Manichaeans and 
other religious sects and dissidents. The best conduct cf life is justness 
and avoiding quarrels with fellow citizens. By gcod advice and charity 
one will acquire the love and esteem of one’s contemporaries. 


Chapter 20.- — On the Fear of Death. 

RazI does not intend to discuss here the question of immortality of the 
soul which had been taught by many religions and philosophers. He 
declares the fear of death to be nonsensical. As in Razl’s mind pleasure 
is nothing but the return of the normal condition of rest, so doubtlessly 
the eternal rest of death is preferable to life with its continuous change 
of pleasure and affliction. He, who fears death, does not die one, but 
many deaths. He, who believes in life in another world and retaliation, 
has still less reasons to fear death, presuming that he has the right conduct 
in this life. 

After this probably greatest of Razl’s philosophical works, Dr. Kraus 
edited a short treatise entitled : 

II. Kitab as-Sira al Falsafiyya (The Book of the Philosophical Conduct 

of Life). 

Dr. Kraus had published the Arabic text with an introduction and a 
French translation in his Raziana I in Orientalia, NS., vol. IV (Rome 1935) 
pp. 300-334. The present edition is an improved publication of the text, 
based on the unique MS. in the British Museum (Add. 7473 foil. 1B-5B). 
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In spite of its conciseness, this book is of the highest interest for the 
knowledge of Razl’s personality. It is, as explained by Dr. Kraus, not 
only an expose of Razl's ethical ideal, but an apology of his life in face 
of the attacks of his adversaries, who denied him the right to call himself 
a philosopher. Razi answers in full consciousness of his value as a pupil 
of the ancient Greek philosophers and physicians. According to Dr. 
Kraus who extracted a passage from Abu Hatim’s A'lam an-nubuwwa, 
Razi felt himself to be in medicine an emulation of Hippocrates, in philo- 
sophy an imitation of Socrates in his later years. For, curiously enough, 
the Islamic tradition had formed an image of a Socrates, hostile to the 
society and had confused this picture with that of Diogenes ; alleging that 
Socrates had lived in a barrel in the desert, detested the consumption of 
meat and wine and so on, and preaching a kind of nihilism. 

In his treatise, Razi begins refuting the attacks of his adversaries on 
the conduct of his ideal, Socrates, attributing this mode of existence to 
the first period of Socrates’ life. But in his later life, Razi pretends that 
Socrates had fought for his home town, procreated children and followed 
the way of a real philosopher. Razi refers himself to his former writings, 
especially the “ Spiritual Medicine ” and then gives six maxims : 

1. We have to expect, after our death, for our souls a state of 
happiness or unhappiness, according to our conduct in this world. 

2. The aim for which we are created is not wholly pleasure, but 
acquisition of knowledge and practical justice : this will lead to a 
world where death and pain are unknown. 

3. Nature and passion push us to worldly pleasure, but the 
intelligence must teach us to resist in favour of more important 
subjects. 

4. Our Lord abominates injustice and ignorance and likes justice 
and knowledge. He will punish those who cause grief and pain. 

5. We must not stand pain, hoping for a pleasure which surpasses 
in quantity and quality this pain. 

6. The Creator has bestowed on us necessary things, like tillage 
and weaving and others by which the existence of mankind and the 
earning of its life is granted. 

Razi then develops three maxims in detail. He condemns the ascetism 
of the Hindus, Manichaeans and Christian monachism. Although an 
adherent of the metempsychosis creed, Razi admits the killing of noxious 
and dangerous animals, and a certain consumption of meat. He finishes 
by the sentence : “Philosophy is the imitation of God, the Exalted One, 
as far as it is possible to a human being.” For details of the philosophical 
conduct of life, he again refers to his “ Spiritual Medicine.” 

In the last section of his treatise — which is the most interesting part 
of it— Razi defends himself with vigour against the allegation of his ad- 
versaries that he did not deserve the title of a philosopher. On the theoret- 
ical point of view, he points out the great number of his scientific books 
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(about 200) which he had composed ; philosophical, physical, medical 
and alchemical works. He mentions that he had no time to perfect himself 
in mathematics. We learn on this occasion, that he had devoted fifteen 
years of his life to the completion of his greatest medical work, “ The 
Summary ” ( Aljami better known as Al-Hawifi’t-Tibb, in Latin, Continens 
Medicines ) so that he had lost the use*of his eyes and of his right hand ; 
he was in need of a secretary for reading and writing. Thus it is evident 
that he had written his Philosophical Conduct of Life ” in his old age. 

On the practical point of view, RSzi explains that he well merits the 
name of a philosopher. He does not live at the court of his sovereign as a 
soldier or official, but as his medical and ethical adviser ; that he avoided 
exaggeration in his mode of life and that he took interest in all scientific 
books and men besides his own literary activity. He asks, in conclusion, 
his adversaries to specify their conception of the conduct of the philoso- 
pher, in order to discuss it with them. 

III. Maqdla flma bad at-tabi‘a ( Discourse on Metaphysics ) 

This is a fragment of a small work whose beginning and ending are 
missing. Dr. Kraus was obliged to establish the text from a unique and not 
faultless MS. in the Raghib Pasha Library (No. 1463) in Istanbul. There 
is no doubt about the authenticity of this discourse, as the author quotes it in 
his book, “ On the Doubts against Proclus,” which is known to be a work 
of ar-Razi. The Maqdla may be a fragment of Razi’s lecture on physics, 
Samal-Kiydn or ffom his book Fi drd at-tabi‘iyya (“ On the Opinions of 
the Physicists"). . 

The contents of this fragment are the discussion of certain questions 
of the Greek Physics in an aphoristic form, the criticism of doctrines 
without giving Razi’s own opinion, and dialectics, e.g., he puts the ques- 
tions : What is the Physics (nature) of the Greeks ? How does it act in the 
material world ? Exemplification from the formation and growth of the 
giffioryo and of plants. Discussion of the ancient opinions on the eternity 
of the celestial bodies and the universe and of the unlimited duration of 
movement, time and (empty) space. All this is criticised by Razi in a 
negative sense ; but he does not reveal, in this fragment at least, his own 

standpoint. . < r 

The main interest of this fragment lies in the great number ot quota- 
tions from ancient and early Arabic authors. Besides quotations ol well- 
known sentences from Hippocrates, Galen and Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
we find an unknown aphorism of Aristotle : He says that Nature has 
been endowed with wisdom on behalf of the soul which is dispersed m 
the world." Razi answers : “ This is a myth ! He then quotes Plotinus. 
Joannes Philoponus (in Arabic Yahyd an-Najxwi) from Proclus book, 
“ On the Eternity of the World,” the Rhetorician Antiphon from one of 
Philoponus' commentaries on Aristotle s Physics ; Porphyrius from his ost 

8 
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Commentary on the same, the astronomer Seleucus according to the 
Placita of Plutarchus ; but this latter quotation cannot be identified ; and 
so on. He goes on to quote a metaphysical and physical work of Abu 
Yusuf al-Kindi, “ the philosopher of the Arabs,” a work that has not come 
down to us ; sentences from an unknown philosophical work of the great 
Sabian astronomer and mathematician, Thabit ibn Qurra, and of the 
Sabian translator, Abu Hilal al-HimsI (whose son, Hilal, translated the 
conical sections of Apollonius). In all this Razl’s knowledge of the ancient 
literature is amazing. 

IV. Maqalafi amdrat al-iqbal wa’d-dawla ( Discourse on the Signs of 

the Chances of Fortune ) 

A short irregularly written pamphlet of three pages. It is mentioned 
by al-Beruni and Ibn Ab! Usaybi'a. Edited by Dr. Kraus from the MS. 
1463, Raghib Pasha (Istanbul). It contains an enumeration of signs of 
lucky chances for the use of princes ; it recalls al-Kindi’s Ft Mulk al- 
‘Arab wa-kammiyatih (“ On the Reign of the Arabs and its Duration”). 


V. Min Kitdb al-ladhdha (From the Book of Lust) 

Dr. Kraus, in his introduction, informs us that this book is lost, 
although it was widely known and influential in the Islamic world. He 
was obliged to pick out small fragments of it from the works of various 
authors. It is a psycho-and physiological analysis of lust, a theme which 
was treated by ar-Raz! also in some of his other works (e.g., in Tibb ruhani 
and Sira falsajiyya). Razi shows in this book a strong Platonic trend. 
He must have been acquainted with Plato’s Timceus and Philebus, probably 
by Galen’s paraphrase. Razi was considered, on account of the opinions 
expressed in this work, as an Epicurean or Hedonist (later Arabic authors 
e.g., Ibn al-Qiftl, confused Epicurus and Pyrrho, the founder of the 
Sceptical school). 

The main doctrine of ar-Raz! is that pleasure is the giving up of a 
non-natural condition, pain ( alam ) the giving up of natural condition. 
Rest ( raha ) is intermediate between the two and is not pleasure. 

Dr. Kraus edited fragments of the K. al-la dhdh a from works of Sadr- 
ad-Din Shiraz!, Nasir ad-Din TusI and his commentator, Qushaji. Men- 
tions of the book are found in writings of Fakhr ad-Din Razi, Miskawayh, 
Ibn al-Haytham and the Rasa'll Ikhwan as- Safa. The bibliographies 
(Fihtist, al-Beruni, etc.) moreover, quote another book of Razi, “ On the 
Discussions on Lust which took place between him and Shahid al-BalhJvi." 
The latter, one of the oldest Persian poets and philosophers, a contem- 
porary of Razi, is mentioned in Abu Sulayman al-Mantiql’s Siwan al- 
Hikma where a long extract from Al-Balkhi’s book, ” On Lust,” is quoted. 

8 * ” 
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_ Last ■and. not least, Dr. Kraus found in Nasir-i-Khosraw’s famous 
Zdd-al-Miis&firin long extracts from Razi’sbook, giving a detailed analysis 
of its contents, but in Persian translation. He printed these extracts and 
has taken pains to re-translate them into Arabic. Then follows Nasir-i- 
Khosraw’s Persian refutation of Razl’s book. 


VI. Min Kitdb al-‘ilm al-ilahi. (From the Book of the Theological 

Science). 

This book, also lost, is known by the refutations written by a series 
of prominent authors who all charged ar-RazI with heresy. Fragments 
are quoted and collected by Dr. Kraus from al-Farabi, al-Mas'udi, 
‘All al-Juzja.nl, Ibn al-Haytham, Ibn Hazm, Ibn Ridwan, Nasir-i-Khosraw 
and Maimonides. Dr. Kraus has edited thirteen extracts from these 
authors in order to give an idea of the contents of Razl’s book. 

The main themes discussed are : metempsychosis, the empty space, 
a violent criticism of prophecy and the prophetic mission, and a pessimistic 
outlook on the doctrine of lust (according to Maimonides : the amount 
of pain in the world is greater than that of pleasure). 

Dr. Kraus attracts attention to the fact that this book shows evident 
literary affinities to the Pythagorian tradition, pronouncedly anti-Aristo- 
telian, and not without some Sabian-Harranian and Manichaean dualistit 
trend. Then follows a discussion of Razl's fundamental doctrine of the 
five eternal principles or elements, of which he treats in extenso in the 
following chapter, (No. VII). He supports this doctrine by pretended 
Manichaean and Zoroastrian ideas. Discussion of the authentic scripts 
of Mani, with magic and alchemistic influences. Al-Mas‘udl had seen 
Razl’s book about 310 A.H. 


VII. Al-qawlfi'lrqudama al hhamsa (The Discourse on the Five Eternal 

Elements) 

This is a fragment, and in Dr. Kraus’ opinion, it is together with the 
three following fragments (VIII-X), doubtlessly extracted from the afore- 
mentioned K. al ‘ilm al-ilahi. 

According to ar-Razi, the five eternal principles are : the Creator, the 
soul, the matter (hayula=Greek hyle ), the space and time. Certain Arabo- 
Persian authors (Fakhr ad- Din Razi, Tusi and Shahrastani) ascribe this 
doctrine to the Sabians of Harran, and they pretend that their terms in 
exposing it, were the same as those of which ar-Razi made use. But this 
does not mean that he borrowed his doctrine from the Harranians. Ac- 
cording to Kraus it was Massignon who found out for the first time that 
the Harranian literature was a literary romance, the development of which 
Had been promoted by several early Islamic philosophers : e.g . , Abti Sahl 
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al-Balkhl, Abu't-Tayyib as-Sarakhs! (a disciple of al-Kindi), and the 
doubtfully renowned Ibn Wahshiyya. Ar-Razi belongs to this group, 
and it is easy to follow the development of the romance in his case. 
Firstly, the attribution of the doctrine of the five eternal principles to the 
Harranians is stated exclusively in the works of later authors who were 
well acquainted with Razl’s writings. Secondly, RazI himself, in his K. 
al-'ilm al-ilahi expressly ascribed his doctrine to the Harranians. He 
pretends, in other scripts, this doctrine to be that of the pre-Socrates, 
repeated by Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato and the old natural philoso- 
phers. All these authorities are cited in the Harranian writings. 

As a result of this agreement, Dr. Kraus thinks that RazI, in order to 
cover his heretic doctrine by a very old authority, did not ascribe it to 
the Harranians of the III / IXth century, his immediate predecessors, but 
to the ancient Greek sources of the Harranian knowledge. By doing this, 
RazI becomes himself one of the main promoters of the Sabian (Ha ranian) 
romance or legend. In the same manner, says Dr. Kraus, the heretic 
Ibn ar-Rawandl made use of a literary legend, viz., ascribing his bold 
attacks on the religions of revelation to Indian Brahmans, which is an 
impossible allegation. 

For us, the main sources of the knowledge of Razl’s doctrine of the 
five eternal principles are of al-Berunl, Ibn Taimiyya, Fakhr ad-Dln RazI 
and his commentator, Najm ad-Dln al-Katibl and especially the Kitab 
al-azmina w’al-amkina of Ahmad al-Mazuql (d. 421 A.H.) who rendered 
in detail Razl’s doctrine of the eternity, of time, (empty) space, and of the 
descent of the soul into matter. 


VIII. Al qawl fi’l-hayula ( The Discourse on Matter) 

This book was mentioned by al-Berunl and, under various titles, by 
the Arabic bibliographers. Dr. Kraus gives extracts from Nasir-i-Khos- 
raw’s Persian rendering of Razl’s doctrine (which he has retranslated into 
Arabic), appending Nasir’s refutation. It is a Democritic-atomistic inter- 
pretation of Plato's doctrine (in his Timceus ) of the space (Greek chora). 
This doctrine has been commented in detail by Dr. S. Pines in his afore- 
mentioned German book on the atomistic doctrine in the Muslim world. 


IX. Al qawl fi’l makan wa’z-zaman ( The Discourse on Place and Time ) 

In this work, of which only fragments remain, RazI is in sharp opposi- 
tion to Aristotle, because he admits, besides the place (makan jiizA) i.e., 
the surface of a given body, the unlimited empty space ; following in this 
Democritus and Plato. In the same way, he is opposed to the Aristotelian 
conception of time, i.e., the succession of " nows," the Platonic idea of 
eternity (Greek aion, Arabic dahr). The main sources of our knowledge 
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of this doctrine of RazI are Ibn Hazm, Nasir-i-Khosraw and Fakhr ad- 
Dln RazI in his most mature philosophical work, Al-matalib al-‘aliya ; 
Dr. Kraus reproduces the relative passages from the works of these three 
authors, rendering in Arabic the Persian text of Nasir-i-Khosraw. 


X. Al-qawl fi’n-nafs wa’l-'alam (The Discourse on the Soul and the 
[Creation of the] World) 

Dr. Kraus explains that Razl’s ideas in this (lost) book treating of the 
longing of the soul of the universe for the matter, and its descent into it, 
doubtlessly witnesses a gnostic trend. It represents, in Razl’s mind a 
kind of Platonic myth which is apt to make understandable, although 
not to explain in full, the creation of the world. This is a point in Razl’s 
metaphysics in which he finds himself in agreement with the religions of 
revelation, and so with the representatives of the Islamic orthodoxy. 
RazI does not hesitate to pretend that his doctrine is the only proof to 
defeat the supporters of the eternity of the world ( ad-Dahriyya ), viz., the 
Aristotelians. 


XI. Al-mundzarat bayn Abi Hatim ar-Razi wa-Abi Bakr ar-Razi (The 
Discussions between Abu Hatim ar-Razi and Abu Bakr ar-Razi) 

This discussion took place at Rayy (Tabaristan, North Persia) the 
birthplace of the two Razls. Abu Hatim Ahmad ibn Hamdan ar-Razi was 
an Isma'Ilitic dai (missionary, propagandist) who died in 322 A.H. some 
years after Abu Bakr ar-Razi. This latter is said by al-Berunl to have 
died in 31 1 A.H. but as the aforementioned discussion took place in the 
presence of the general Mardawij, who had conquered Rayy in 317, Abu 
Bakr must have lived after this year. The text of the discussion is to be 
found in Abu Hatim’s book, A‘lam an-nubuwwa which is not printed, but 
of which several MSS. exist in India. Dr. Kraus edited the text of the 
discussion — which forms the introduction to Abu Hatim’s book — mainly 
from a MS. belonging to and graciously lent by Dr. Husayn al-Hamdani 
(of Bombay). 

The following are the themes of the discussion : 

1. The criticism of Abu Bakr ar-Razi against the religions of 
revelation and his negation of the necessity of prophecy. He alleges 
that the prophets and the controversies between the religions are the 
main causes of wars and of the misery of mankind. (In this he fore- 
shadows the French Era of Enlightenment). 

He criticises with particular severity the Shl'ite doctrine of the Imams 
and the blind acceptance of their authority preached by the Isma'Ilitic 
propagandists. 
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2. Razi’s doctrine of progress : the fact that there exist contradict 
tions between the doctrines of philosophers and learned men is hot 
an argument against philosophical and scientific investigation. On 
the other hand, he pretends that the contradictions existing between 
the religions provoke the abolition of religious truth. On the con- 
trary, if a later philosopher or learned man contradicts one of his 
earlier predecessors, he does it in the interest of the entemal progress 
of the science. Perhaps none of us possess the entire truth, but it is 
our duty to promote, as far as possible philosophical and scientific 
investigation ; we are always following the path to truth. The ancient 
philosophers and other thinkers possibly were more important and 
greater than we are, but nevertheless we can improve their results by 
our own investigations (like dwarfs standing on the shoulders of 
giants, being enabled to look more far away). 

3. A detailed discussion on Razl’s doctrine of the five eternal 
principles, especially on space, time, and the descent of the soul into 
matter. It ends by a curious discussion of the three kinds of move- 
ment (natural, by constraint and involuntary). 

At the end Dr. Kraus reproduces another refutation of Razi’s argu- 
ments by the aforementioned Isma'Ilite, Ahmad al-Kirmani in his book, 
Al-aqwal adh-dhahabiyya. 

Here ends the first volume ; in a second one, Dr. Kraus intends to 
publish a series of philosophical writings and fragments of Razl’s, with a 
biography and indexes. He prepares, also, a survey of Razl’s philosophy 
in a European language. 


Dr. Max Meyerhof. 



THE JEWISH DEBT TO ARABIC WRITERS 

ON MUSIC 


“ What saith the science of music among the Christians ? 

‘ I was assuredly stolen out of the land of the Hebrews.’ ” 

Immanuel ben Solomon : Meliabberot, xxvi, 1 6. 

W HETHER it is the art or the science of music to which Immanuel 
ben Solomon (d. ca. 731 A. H./1330A.D.) refers in his Mehabberot, 
there is little concrete evidence that the Christians stole or borrowed 
either from the Jews. It is true that some musicographers have endeavoured 
to prove that the early music of the Christian Church is of Jewish origin 
and that source of the neume is to be sought in the Hebrew neimah, but, 
however shadowy these claims may be, which primarily concern the art 
of music, it is quite certain that, in the science of music, the Christians owe 
nothing to the Jews of the Middle Ages. Yet perhaps we ought to consider 
the lines of the Jewish fabulist as a mere poetic licence rather than a racial 
vaunt and be sufficiently indulgent to view the statement in the light, 
that the Jewish author was more concerned with pleasing a generous 
patron with a reminiscence of Genesis, XL, 1 5 , than with veracity. 

The truth is that during the early Middle Ages, the Jews derived all 
that they knew in the quadrivium or mathesis from Arabic writers, and 
during the late Middle Ages from Christian scholars. Although, as I 
have already shown elsewhere, 1 the Jews made the theory or science of 
music one of the prescribed subjects of study from the time of Isaac 
Israeli (d. c. 320 A.H./932 A.D.), yet during this period they did not 
produce a solitary writer of any originality on the subject. Indeed, one 
has but to turn to Moritz Steinschneider’s Jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters 
to realize how little this field was cultivated by the Jews, 2 and even what 
has been preserved of these Jewish writings eloquently testuy that they 
are direct or indirect borrowings. What was borrowed from Arabic 

sources we shall see. . c , , 

The first of the Jewish writers who can be called a musta ir is ba adya 
Gaon (d. c. 331 A.H./942 A.D.). In the tenth chapter of his Kitab al- 
amdndt there is a section dealing with the influence of music on the soul 
of man. Sa'adya comes to deal with this subject in his treatment 01 sense 
impressions in which he selects sight, hearing and smell for his purpose. 

I. Journal, Royal Asiatic Society (i933)> PP* 8 7°* r * 

2. Jewish Quarterly Review , xvii (1905), pp. 559' 61 * 
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In ignoring taste and touch, he follows Al- Kindi (d.c. 258 A.H./870 A.D.), 
called “ the philosopher of the Arabs,” and we can place our finger on the 
identical work from which Sa'adya borrowed. 

Sa'adya begins with the sense of sight and argues that single colours 
do not produce a beneficial effect on the soul, whereas a mixture of colours 
is not only pleasing to the eye but is stimulating to the soul. Passing to 
the sense of hearing he endeavours to show a similar result, i.e., that the 
reiteration of a note of the same pitch, or a beat of the same measure, 
creates monotony, whereas a combination of notes differently pitched, or 
beats differently measured, creates an agreeable effect on the soul. He 
then proceeds to describe the eight rhythmic modes together with the 
corresponding ethos , 1 all of which, as I pointed out many years ago, 2 is 
derived from an Arabic source, and is to be found in the Risalafi ajza 
khabariyat al-musiqi of Al-Kindl, the exemplar of which is in the Berlin 
Staatsbibliothek. 3 

The next Jewish writer on the theory of music is Abraham bar Hiyya 
(d. c. 533 A.H./1136 A.D.). He was the author of a treatise entitled the 
Yesode ha-tebunah which is supposed to have dealt with arithmetic 
geometry, optics, astronomy and music. It only survives in fragments,' 
unless the Hibbur ha-meshihah, a work on geometry, is part of this treatise! 
The latter work shows its dependence on Arabic geometers, and perhaps 
the section on music was similarly dependent. In the Vatican (400,5) 
there is a manuscript on music attributed to him, but it has not yet been 
critically scrutinized, although it is said to be a translation from an Arabic 
original. 4 In his Megillat ha-megalleh, this author quotes from Sa'adya on 
music. 

In Joseph ibn ‘Aqnin(d. 625 A.H./1226 A.D.), we see this dependence 
on Arabic works very clearly. In his T abb al-nufus, Ibn ‘Aqnln deals with 
arithmetic, geometry, optics, astronomy, music and statics. The Arabic 
works, recommended for study, are the Kitab Ji’l-u?ul (Elements) of Euclid, 
and the Kitab al-arithmatiql of Nicomachus, the Kitab al-akkar (Spherics) 
of Theodosius, the Kitab fi’l-ashkal al-kari (Spherics) of Menelaus, the 
Kitab fi’l-kura wa’ l-ustuwana (Sphere and Cylinder) of Archimedes, the 
Kitab al-makhrutdt (Conic Sections) of Apollonius, the Kitab fi'l-a'ddd 
al-mutahabba of Thabit ibn Qurra, the Istikmal of Yusuf al-Mu’tamin ibn 
Hud, the Tahrir al-mana?ir (Optics) of Ibn al-Haitham (which he says is 
to be preferred to the Optica of Pseudo-Euclid), the Almajisti of Ptolemy, 
and the Kitab al-hiyal (Mechanics) of the Banu Musa ibn Shakir. For the 
theory of music, he recommends ‘‘the Book of Abu Nasr [al-Farabi],” by 
which he must mean the Kitab al-musiqi al-kabir, the greatest work on 
the theory of music which had been published up to the fourth century 
of the Hijra. 

1, Kitab al-amdndt , ed. S. Landauer (Leyden, 1880), p. 317. 

2* Farmer, Arabian Influence on Musical Theory (London, 1925), p. 12. 

3. AKlwardt, Verzeichniss , 5503. 

4. Steinschneider, Jewish Literature (London, 18*7), p. 337. 
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In the section on music, Ibn ‘Aqnln divides the subject into two parts. 
The first part is a verbal reproduction of the chapter on music from Al- 
Farabi’s Ihsa al-'ulum, but without precise acknowledgement. The second 
part is a mere appreciation of music with quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment and the Talmud. 

The J'abb al-nufus of Ibn ‘Aqnln demonstrates very obviously how 
great was the debt of the Jews to Arabic literature in the discipline, and 
in the theory of music as much as in any other sphere for, as Steinschneider 
remarks, 1 “ the theory and expression of music. . .belongs, like all similar 
sciences, originally to the Arabian school.” Indeed, it was in Arabic 
translation that the Jews could read the works of the great Greek writers 
on music, viz., Aristotle, Aristoxenus, Euclid, Nicomachus, Ptolemy and 
Aristides Quintilianus, who had been known in this language since the 
third century of the Hijra. These treatises had been of the utmost im- 
portance to such Arabic theorists as Al-Kindl (d. c. 258 A.H./870 A.D.), 
Al-SarakhsI (d. 286 A.H./899 A.D.), Thabit ibn Qurra (d. 289 A.H./901 
A.D.), Al-FarabI (d. c. 339 A.H./950 A.D.), Abu’l-Wafa’ al-Buzjani 
(d. 388 A.H./899 A.D.), IbnSina(d. 428 A.H./1037 A.D.), Ibn al-Haitham 
(d. 430 A.H./1038 A.D.), Abu’l-Salt Umayya (d. 529 A.H./1134 A.D.), 
Ibn Bajja (d. 533 A.H./1138 A.D.), and Ibn Rushd (d. 595 A.H./1198 
A.D.), whose writings had a deep influence not only in Jewry but on 
Christian Europe. 2 

It is worthy of note that whilst Arabic-speaking peoples had access to 
the ancient Greek writers on music in Arabic translation, the latter were 
unknown in either Hebrew or Latin. It is true that Jehudah al-Harizi 
had issued his Sefer musre ha-philosophim somewhere about the year 
600 A.H./1203 A.D., but the work does not deal with theory but with 
the opinions of the Greek philosophers on music. 3 He translated it from 
the Arabic of Hunain ibn Ishaq (d. 260 A.H.,/873 A.D.) whose work, the 
Adab al-faldsifa, was derived from Greek sources. 

In Western Europe, the Jews appear to have been as much interested 
in music theory as in the East, and in the Yair netib of Jehuda ben Samue 
ibn ‘Abbas (7th cent. A.H.) music is classed with arithmet c, geometry, 
astronomy and optics among the disciplines. Unfortunately, whilst the 
textbooks for the other sciences in the works of Ibn al-Haitham Al- 
Farghani, Abu ‘Abdallah al-Khwarizmi, Abraham bar Hiyya and Abra- 
ham ben Ezra are mentioned, the guides to the theory of music are omitted, 
although the Tabb al-nufus of Ibn ‘Aqnln is quoted elsewhere. 

Another Spanish Jew, Shem T°b ben Joseph Falaquera (d. c 689 A.H / 
1300 A.D.), the author of the Iggeret ha-wikkuah and the Reshit hokmah, 


1. Steinschneider, Jew. Lit., p. i 54 » Q 

2 . Farmer. Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence (London, 1930), PP- iw°, 25-38. 

3. Lowenthal, Sinnspruche der Philosophen (Berlin, 1896), pp. 76 86. .... . 

4. Godemann, Das judische Unterrichtswesen wahrend der spanisch-arabtschen Per, ode, (Vienna, 1873). 

P. 41. 
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shows that the sequence of study was arithmetic, geometry, optics, music 
and astronomy, 1 whilst the Italian Jew, Immanuel ben Solomon 
(d. c. 731 A.H./1330 A.D.) makes arithmetic, geometry, music, mechanics, 
optics and astronomy the appropriate order. 2 Yet in spite of this, there is 
but one instance of a Jewish writer on the theory of music and that is Levi 
ben Gershon (d. 745 A.H./1344 A.D.). He is the famous Gersonides or 
Magister Leo Hebraeus of the Middle Ages. In the Paris Bibliotheque 
Nationale there is a manuscript (Fonds Colbert, 7378 A) containing a short 
tractatus armonicus from his pen, which states that it was written at the 
request of the music theorist, Philip of Vitry. 3 The present writer has not 
seen the work in question, but that it was not included by Coussemaker 
in his Scriptores de Musica medii cevi (1864-76 A.D.) leads one to assume 
that it is of little importance. 

If the Jews did not produce much, or any, original work on the theory 
of music, they did at least offer Hebrew translations from Arabic works 
or compends of the same, as well as assisting Christian scholars in trans- 
lating Arabic works into Latin. In the year 683-4 of the Hijra (1284 A.D.) 
a Spanish Jew, Sarahya ben Isaac translated the Arabic Kitab al-nafs 
(—De anima of Aristotle) into Hebrew, although it has to be said that 
this work was prompted because of its philosophic interest rather than 
because it contained Aristotle’s treatment of the physical bases of sound. 
Incidentally, the Jews already knew the substance of it in Hebrew because 
Moses ibn Tibbon (fl. 638-82 A. H./i 240-83 A.D.) had translated from 
the Arabic Ibn Rushd’s great commentary on De anima as the Kelale 
sefer ha-nefesh in 641-2 A.H./1244 A.D., and his middle commentary 
as the Bi’ur sefer ha-ncfesh in 660-1 A.H./1261 A.D., although Shem 
Tob ben Isaac had already issued the latter in 652 A.H./1254 A.D. 

The only other work of Greek origin possibly known in Hebrew, was 
the Sectio canonis of Euclid. This was already current in Arabic, 4 and 
commentaries on it had been made by Al-Kindi and Ibn al-Haitham. 5 
It was one of these sources which was the fons et origo of the Hebrew 
treatise ‘Al ha-qanun written by Isaiah ben Isaac and printed in Eisig 
Graeber’s periodical, Beth o?ar ha-sefarot . 6 

Of the great Arabic theorists, who were known in Hebrew, we have 
little evidence. In the year 713-14 A.H./1314 A.D., Kalonymus ben 
Kalonymus ben Meir of Arles translated Al-Farabl’s Ihsa al-‘ulum into 
Hebrew under the title of Ma’amar be mispar ha-hokmot. It was the section 
on music in this work which Ifcn ‘Aqnln had “ borrowed ” in his Tabb 

1. Godemann, Das judische Unterrichtswesen wahrend der spanisch-Arabischen Period. (Vienna, 1873), 
P- 157- 

2. Godemann, Ceschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden in Italien, (Vienna, 1884), p. 124. 

3. Coussemaker, Histoire de Vharmonie au moyen-age (1852) p. 214: Scriptores de Musica (1869), iii, 
pp. x-xi. 

4. AUfihrist (Leipsig, 187-2), p. 266. 

j* Farmer, Sources of Arabian Music (Glasgow, 1940), pp. 20, 142. 

6. Przemsyl, 1887, xxxi. 
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aUnufus. Ibn Slna’s Kittib al-najat was partly rendered into Hebrew by 
Tbdros Todrosi of Arles in the early eighth century of the Hijra. The 
physical and metaphysical portions are still extant under this translator’s 
name and it is highly probable that the work on music among the Hebrew 
manuscripts at the Berlin Staatsbibliothek (2482), is based cn the section 
on music from the treatise of Ibn Sina. It is possible also that the Risala 
fi’l-musiqi of Abu’l-Salt Umayya was known in Hebrew since it is quoted 
from by Profiat Duran in his Maasehefod written in 805-6 A.H./1403 A.D., 
hence perhaps, as Steinschneider says, 1 the original was supposed to 
exist in the Oratory. 2 

The last of the “ borrowers ” to be dealt with comes from the East. 
In 1350-1 A.H./1932 A.D. the late Professor Richard Gottheil brought 
forward a Genizah fragment dealing for the greater part with music in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review . 3 The professor acknowledged that, although 
the work was written in the Hebrew script, the language was Arabic and 
that there was nothing Jewish in it. Still it carried the name of the scribe, 
a certain §a‘Id b. Da’ud al-Yamanl, and the date 1774 of the Greek Era, 
i.e., 867-8 A.H., but he couldnot trace the author. Nowthis Sa'idwas the 
notorious individual who had passed off, under his own name, a work 
entitled the Zakdt al-nufus which he had brazenly copied word for word 
from the Maqasid al-falasifa of Al-Ghazall. In the present case, the work, 
which he circulated, was taken from a compendium of the sciences written 
by Ibn al-Akfanl entitled Al-durr al-nazlm . 4 

None of these “ borrowers ” appears to have been found out in his 
own time. The views of the philosophers on the soul which Jehudah 
ha-Levi (d. c. 535 A.H./1140 A.D.) introduced into his Kuzari, was not 
discovered as a verbal borrowing from Ibn Sina’s Risala Ji’l-nafs until 
more than seven hundred years had passed. Yet the mustalr is generally 
discovered in the long run, for as the Arab poet says : 5 
“ He will run among men like a half-breed 
Whom the pure-breeds have left on the course.” 

Henry George Farmer. 


1. Op. cit., p. 337. 

2. Wolf, Bibl . Hebr ., ii, 331. 

3. Vol. xxiii, pp. 163-80. 

4. Vienna MS., N.F. 4., fol. 42V. et seq. 

5. Quoted by Al-Mufa<Jdal ibn Salama. See Ancient Arabian Musical Instruments by Robson and 
Farmer (Glasgow, 1938), p. 4. 



CONTEMPORARY HISTORIANS DURING THE 
REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SHAH JAHAN 


I N this paper I have attempted to collect only those historical works 
which were written by contemporary or Court historians of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, A. H. 1037-1069, (A.D. 1628-1659). It will be 
of interest to note that as many as nineteen histories dealing with the 
life of the Emperor from his childhood till his death were written by 
reliable authors. Particulars of such works with short accounts of their 
writers will, I think, be of interest to students of Mu gh al History. These 
works are as follows : — 

1. AHWAL-I-SHAHZADIGl-I-mAH JAHAN 
0 a Li | J*Li(J|^-| 

A history of Shah Jahan’s early life till his accession to the throne, 
from A.H. 1000-1037, (A.D. 1590-1627). The author does not mention 
his name in the text, but “ endorsments ” ascribe the work to Mu'tamad 
Khan. Dr. Rieu in his Supplement Cat., No. 76, II, observes : * Mu'tamad 
Khan, if such be the author’s name, must be a distinct person from his 
namesake, the author of Iqbal Nama,” the famous history of Jahangir, 
edited in the Bibliotheca Indica, 1865. But some verses of the book show 
that the work was written during the reign of Shah Jahan. 

It has 58 foil. 

For copies of the MS. see Rieu, Suppt., No. 76, II, Bankipore Cat., 
Vol. VII, p. 67, No. 565, 1 , and Buhar Cat., No. 74, 1 . 

2. PADSHAH NAMA OR SHAH JAHAN NAMA 

<U l» !$>■ e Li ( 1 ) <U li 4 Li 

AN official record of the reign of Shah Jahan from the beginning of the 
fifth year to the end of the eighth year (20th March, A.D. 1632 to 19th 
March, A.D. 1636) by Mirza Jalal-ud-Dln Tabataba’I. He came from 
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Ispahan to India in A.H. 1044, (A.D. 1634) and, on being enrolled as one 
of Shah Jahan’s Court chroniclers, wanted to write a history of five years 
of this sovereign’s reign, but owing to envy of his rivals he had to dis- 
continue the work. He is highly praised as the master of a new style of 
Persian composition and none but Abul Fadl ever wrote history with 
equal elegance. 1 

It has 165 foil. 

For copies see Hyderabad Cat., Vol. I, p. 244, No. 359, Lindisiana, 
p. 161, No. 410, and Rieu, Br. Mus. Cat., Vol. III., p. 933. See also Elliot, 
History of India, Vol. VII., p. 132. 

Tabataba’I is also the author of the following works : — 


(a) Shash Fath Kangra. « f* ^ of* 

It comprises six stylistic accounts of the one expedition which 
Shah Jahan, then Governor of Gujarat, sent under command of Raja 
Bikramajlt against the rebel Surajmal, son of Raja Basu, in the 13th 
year of Jahangir’s reign, A.H. 1027, (A.D. 1618), and of the capture 
of the fort of Kangra in the Punjab below the Himalayas. In order 
to display the inexhaustible wealth of his rhetorical resources, the 
author relates the same events in six separate pieces, written in as 
many different styles of composition. 

For copies see Asiatic Society, (Curzon Collection), No. 29, Banki- 
pore Suppt. II, No. 2198, Rieu, Vol., I p. 258. Extract of this work is 
given in Elliot's History, Vol. VI., pp. 5 1 7-531 . See also Oriental 
College Magazine, Vol. II., No. 4 (Lahore, August 1926), p. 52, the 
Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. II (1919) 
pp. 56-62, and Storey, Persian Literature, Section II, History of India, 
p. 566. 


(b) TauqV at-i-Kisrawiya. 

The so-called institutes of Khusrau Anushlrwan, translated 
from Arabic into Persian by Tabataba’I. Palmer in his Cat. of Cam- 
bridge MSS., p. 154 names the work Dastur-Nama e Kusra and 
remarks that “ the title is a chronogram, the numerical value of the 
letters amounting to 1056 A.H. (1647 A.D.). The book is in the form 
of questions and answers, and treats of Cosmogony, Philosophy, etc,, 
according to the doctrines of the Mobeds or Magian Priests.” 


(t) Bibliography : — ‘Amal-i-$dl\h, Vol. III., pp. 435-36- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, new 
series, VoL III., p. 463, and Elliot : History of India, Vol. VI., p. 5 1 7- 
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Printed in Calcutta, 1824 and repeatedly lithographed in Lucknow 
and Cawnpore. It is also transliterated and translated into English 
with notes and a preface by W. Young. See Arberry, Cat. of the 
Library, India Office, Vol. II., part VI, Persian Books, p. 532. 

(c) Prose preface to the diwans of : — 

(1) Abu Talib Kallm (died A.H. 1061 or 1062). See Ethe, 
India Office Cat., No. 1771. 

(2) Qudsi (died A.H. 1055 or 1056), see ibid. No. 1552, I. 

(3) Shifa’i (died A.H. 1037 or 1038), see ibid. No. 1763, 21. 

(4) Saqi Nama of Zuhuri (died A.H. 1025), see Bankipore 
Suppt. Cat., Vol., II, No. 2200. 

(5) Munir Lahurl (Abul Barakat, died A.H. 1054), see Rieu, 
Cat., Vol. Ill, p. 933. 


(d) Muntakhab az Bayad. 

A collection of letters, congratulatory pieces and other occasional 
compositions. The following letters are of special interest. Letters 
to Afdal Khan (Mulla Shukrullah Shirazi, wazir of Shah Jahan, who 
died in A.H. 1048). Letters to Mirza Muhammad Husain and to the 
poet, Talib Kalim. Letters written in the name of Shah ‘Abbas to 
‘Abdullah Khan the Uzbak. Several congratulatory pieces addressed 
to Shah Jahan. For copy of the work see Rieu, Cat., Vol. Ill, p. 933. 


3. JANG-I-ISLAM KHAN OR MATHNAVl DAR FATH 

BANGALA ~ 

a! I^j j .> ^ ( l ^ (jL- 

A mathnavi or poetical work on the victories of Islam Khan in Cooch 
Behar and Assam by Muhammad Quli Salim Tihrani. He was for some 
time attached to Mirza ‘Abdullah, Governor of Lahijan, and subsequently 
came to India during the reign of Shah Jahan. Here he found a good 
oatron in Islam Khan, a distinguished noble of the Emperor’s Court. 
:ie died in A.H. 1057, (A.D. 1647). 1 Islam Khan conquered Cooch 
Tehar and Assam in A.H. 1047, (A.D. 1637). See ‘ Amal-i-$alih, Vol. 
!I, p. 286-8, ‘Abd-ul-Hamid, Badshah Nama, Vol. II, pp. 68-90, and 
Ma" athir-ul-Umara, Vol. I, pp. 162-7. 

It has 20 foil. 


(1) Bibliography -.—Haft Asmdn, pp. 144-5, Storey, p. 567, Bankipore Cat., Vol. Ill, p. 88 and the autho- 
rities cited there. 

9 * 
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For copies see Asiatic Society Cat., p. 339, No. 748 (6), Bankipore Cat., 
Vol. Ill, p. 88, No. 311, fol. 21b, and Rieu, Cat., Vol. Ill, p. 1032. 


4. SHAH JAHAN nAma OR TAWArIKH-I-SHAH JAHANI 
G W a j I y ( ^ ) *-* o 

A very rare history of Shah Jahan. It begins with the illness of Jahangir 
and the accession of Shah Jahan. The events of the reign are then told 
year by year in a very simple style. The narrative closes with the confine- 
ment of Shah Jahan by Aurangzib and it is stated at the end that Shah 
Jahan lived eight years in captivity. The author of the work is Muhammad 
Sadiq entitled Sadiq Khan. He was a Persian by birth and served Shah 
Jahan very faithfully. On the accession of Shah Jahan, our author was 
promoted to the rank of Bakhshi 1 (Adjutant-General). He was then ap- 
pointed tutor to Prince Shuja‘, whom he accompanied in Khandls and 
Malva and subsequently in Bada khsh an. From the 20th year of the reign 
he appears to have remained in constant attendance upon Shah Jahan. 
He also held the office of Waqd’i Navis (State Chronicler) in Agra. At 
the time of the defeat of Dara Shikuh and the victorious advance of 
Aurangzib, he was one of the few Amirs who remained faithful to Shah 
Jahan and in his book he comments severely on those who deserted the 
ailing sovereign to flock round his rebellious son. He was summoned by 
Aurangzib in Jumada II, A.H. 1068, (A.D. 1658), who dismissed him 
from the post of State Chronicler. 2 

It has 205 foil. 

For copies see Rieu, Cat., Vol., I, p. 262, Vol. Ill, p. 1008 and Rampore 
Library, vide Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1936, p. 281. Elliot, Vol. VII, 
p. 133, thinks that J'abaqdtShah Jahani, a work on the lives of the eminent 
men who flourished under Timur and his successors down to the reign 
of Shah Jahan, is written by our author. But Rieu in his Cat., Vol. Ill, 
p. 1010, remarks that this work is the composition of another scholar of 
the same name who was evidently a man of humble circumstances, devoted 
to study and religious life and not an Amir of the Imperial Court. The 
name of the author of this work, Tabaqat Shah Jahani, is Muhammad 
Sadiq Dehlavl. He was born about A.H. 1000, (A.D. 1590) and spent 
his life in Dehli. He studied under Shaikh Fa’iz, who died in A.H. (1022, 
A.D. 1613) and became a disciple of ‘Abd-ul-Haqq Dehlavl, died A.H. 
1052, (A.D. 1642.) The date of composition of this work is not mentioned 


1. For detailed meaning of the word Ba khsh i, see Blochmann, A*in Akbarl, Vol. I, p. 161 and Irvine, 
The Army of Indian Moghuls, pp. 37-40. 

2. Bibliography: — Rieu, Cat., Vol. I, p. 262 and Elliot, History of India, Vol. VII, p. 133. See also 
Storey, p. 577. 
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in the preface, but A.H. 1046, (A.D. 1636) is spoken of in the last part 
of the work as the current year. 

‘Abdul Muqtadir in his Cat., Vol. VII, p. 65 mentions Athar-i-Shdh 
Jahani or Akhbar-i- Jahangiri, in the list of the histories dedicated to 
Shah Jahan. He thinks that the author, who calls himself Muhammad 
Sadiq Dehlavi, is identical with the author of the T abaqa.t-i-Sh.dh. Jahani. 
Dehlavl is also the author of a valuable rare work which contains biog- 
raphical notices of Muhammadan saints who lie buried in Dehlx and this 
work is called Kalimdt-us-Sadiqin. 

For copy of this work see Bankipore Cat., Vol. VIII, p. 34. 


5. ZAFAR NAMAH-I-SHAH JAHANI 

0 

A poetical history of Shah Jahan in Mathnavi, rhymed by Muhammad 
Jan who took the surname of QudsI from the holy shrine of Mashhad, 
his native place. In his youth he performed a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
then came to India in A.H. 1041, (A.D. 1631). ‘Abdullah Khan Firuz 
Jang, a noble of the rank of 6000, (died A.H. 1054, A.D. 1644), introduced 
him to the Court of Shah Jahan in Rabl‘ II, A.H. 1042, (A.D. 1632). The 
Emperor as a token of appreciation of the poet’s meritorious attainments 
rewarded him on various occasions. QudsI enjoyed a reputation in no 
way inferior to that of his contemporary, Talib-i-Kalim, the poet-laureate 
of the Court. He died according to best authorities 1 in A.H. 1056, (A.D. 
1646) either in Lahore or in Kashmir. We notice his portrait in Havell, 
Indian Sculpture and Paintings, 2nd ed., plate LVIII. 

It has 183 foil. 

For copies see Rieu, Vol. II, p. 685, Vol. Ill, p. 1001, Ethe, Bodl., 
Cat., Nos. 1102-mi ; Ethe, IndiaOffice Cat., Nos. 1552-1557, and ‘Abdul 
Muqtadir, Bankipore, Vol. Ill, pp. 74-86. 


6. PADSHAH NAMA 
*u 1 > 4 Li 2 1 

A metrical history of Shah Jahan’ s reign with descriptions of some 
buildings by Mir Muhammad Yahya Kashi. He came to India from 
Kashan in the reign of Shah Jahan and became a panegyrist of the Emperor 

(1) Bibliography: — ‘Abd-ul-tfamld Lahurl, Pddihdh Ndma, Vol. I, Part I, p. 444, Part II, pp. 351-3, 
*Amal-i-$dlH t, Vol. Ill, pp. 397-40 1, Khazdna-i-'Amira, p. 377, Mir'at-ul~Khaydl, P* 134, Atash Kada, 
p. 131 ; HaftAsm&n, pp. 143-4, Rieu, Vol. II, p. 684 Eth6, India Office, No. 1552, Ency. of Islam , Vol. II. # 
p. 1105, and Bankipore Cat., Vol. Ill, pp. 74-77. 
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and of the heir-apparent Dara Shikuh. He was appointed Imperial Lib- 
rarian and was commanded to write a poetical record of the Emperor’s 
reign, but afterwards he lost the royal favour and most probably dis- 
continued the poem. He died 1 in A.H. 1064, (A.D. 1653). A fragment of 
this work (45 foil.) is only in the Br. Mus., see Rieu, Vol. Ill, p. 1001. 


7. CHAR CHAMAN 

A description of Shah Jahan’s Court with its splendours and festivals, 
and of the principal cities of his realm, beginning with Shahjahanabad, 
followed by a memoir of the author’s own lifebyChandarbhan, poetically 
known as Barahman. He was the son of a Brahman of Punjab, called 
Dharamdas, and was bom at Lahore, where he studied under Mulla 
‘Abd-ul-Haklm Siyalkuti (died A.H. 1067, A.D. 1656). He became the 
secretary to Afdal Khan who was appointed Mir Saman in Shah Jahan’s 
first year in A.H. 1037, (A.D. 1628), and Diwdn-i-Kull in the second year, 
and who died in A.H. 1048, (A.D. 1639), (see Ma’athir-ul-Umard, Vol. I, 
pp. I 4S;S 1 )- After the death of his patron, he passed into the imperial 
service in A.H. 1055, (A.D. 1645), and subsequently in A.H. 1057, (A.D. 
1647) was appointed Waqai Navls-i-Hudur, his duty being to attend the 
Emperor on his journey and record the daily occurrences of the Court. 
With the Emperor’s consent he entered the service of Dara Shikuh, but 
in A.H. 1066, (A.D. 1656), he was taken awayfrom Dara Shikuh. given 
employment in Dar-ul-Insha , Epistolary Dept, of the State and was 
given the title of Ray. He was sent by the Emperor on a mission to the 
King of Bljapur. According to Mir’ at-ul-Khayal, p. 215, he retired from 
the imperial service after the death of Dara Shikuh in A.H. 1069, (A.D. 
1659), went to Benares and died there in A.H. 1073, (A.D. 1663). 2 

Ray Chandarbhan was a distinguished writer of prose as well as 
poetry. The present work is written in a highly embellished prose style 
intermixed with numerous poetical specimens and is divided into four 
Chamans (or sections). 

The first section contains descriptions of various festivals at Court, 
with pieces of poetry recited by the author on the occasions. 

The second describes the splendours of the Court, the daily occupa- 
tions of Shah Jahan, his new capital Shahjahanabad and the principal 
cities and subahs of the empire. 

1. ‘Abd-ul-Hamld Lahuri, Padshah Hama, Vol. II, pp. 758-9, Haft Asman, pp. 156-8, Rieu, Cat., Vol. 
HI, pp. 1001-2, Bankipore Cat., Vol. III., p. 120, and Storey, p. 569. 

2. Bibliography:— ‘Amal-i-Sulifi, Vol. III. pp. 434-35. Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb, Vol. I, p. 740, Tadhkira 
Khushnavisdn, p. 55, S. M. Abdallah’s article in Oriental College Magazine, Vol. IV., No. 4 (Lahore, 
August 1928), pp. 2-12, Rieu, Cat., Vol. I, p. 397 , an d Storey, p. 572. 

10 
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The third contains the author’s life and some of his letters. 

The fourth deals with moral and religious thoughts. 

It has 1 1 6 foil. 

For copies see Rieu, Cat., Vol. II. p. 838, Ethe, India Office Cat., No. 
2093, and Browne, Suppt., No. 376. See also Storey, p. 570. F. Gladwin 
has printed a portion of the work in his book, Persian Moonshee, Calcutta, 
1795. He is also the author of the following works : — 

(1) Diwan, a collection of lyrical poems. 

For copies see Bodl., Cat., No. 1123, Brownes, Suppt., No. 5x7, 
Ethe, India Office No. 1574, Asiatic Society Cat., Nos. 762-63, and 
Asiatic Society ( Curzon Collection), No. 740. 

(2) A Mystical Mathnavi, published in Majmu ah-i-Rasa il at 
Lucknow in 1877. See Storey, p. 571 and Arberry, Cat. of the 
Printed Persian Books, India Office, Vol. II., Part VI, p. 285. 

(3) Munsha’at or Insha, letters to Shah Jahan and others. 

For copies see Ethe, India Office Cat., No. 2094, Bodl., Cat., Nos. 
1385-6, Rieu, p. 397, Hyderabad Cat., Vol. I. p. 114, and Aligarh 
Cat., p. 53. It was published at Lucknow, in 1885, see Storey, p. 571. 

(4) A Vedantic work, Nazuk Khayalat, translated by Chandar- 
bhan from Atma-Vilasa, ascribed to Shankara Acharya, was published 
at Lahore in 1901. See Storey, p. 571. 

(5) Chandarbhan also translated from Hindi into Persian Dara 
Shikuh’s questions concerning Hindu beliefs and customs and the 
answers to them. For copy see Berlin Cat., No. 1081, (2). 

Dr. Ethe, India Office Cat., No. 1574, names the following works 
also in the list of Chandarbhan’ s composition : — 

(a) Guldasta, ( b ) KarNama, (c) Tuhfat-ul-Wazara, (d) Tuhfat- 
ul-Fusaha, (e) Majma -ul-Wazara. 


8. PADSHAH NAMA OR SHAHINAMA 
li 0 Li ( l ) <c» 1> 0 Li 

A poetical account of Shah Tahan’s reign by Mirza Abu Talib ‘ Kalim.’ 
He was born in Hamadan, but as he lived for a long time in Kashan. 
he is sometimes called Kashi. He studied in Shiraz and came to India 
during the reign of Jahangir. He returned to his native land in A.H. 
1028, (A.D. 1618), but after staying there for two years came again to 
India. Shortly after Shah Jahan’s accession, Kalim attached himself to 
the Imperial Court and soon became a favourite poet of the Emperor who 
gave him the title of Malik-ush-Shu ara, (poet -laureate). It is related in 
several biographical accounts of the poet that the king of Rum once asked 
the Mughal Emperor the reason of his adopting the title of SJidh Jahan, 
which means the king of the world, while he was only the king of India. 

TO* 
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Kalxm replied that the numerical value of Hind (India) and Jahan (world) 
was the same, consequently there could be no argument against the King’s 
adopting the title of Shah Jahan . 1 Kallm and QudsI (see No. 5) were 
simultaneously engaged in composing two poetical accounts of Shah Jahan. 
Kallm was sent to Kashmir where he devoted himself to the composition 
of the above work and died there in A.H. 1062, (A.D. 1651) or A.H. 1061, 
(A.D. 1650.) 2 According to the Khulasat-ul-Kalam, ( Bankipore Cat., 
Vol. VIII., p. 144, No. 40), Kalim’s Shah Nama gives a detailed account 
of ten years of Shah Jahan’s reign and consists of 14,948 verses. 

It has 518 foil. 

For copies see Bankipore Cat., Vol. Ill, p. 102, No. 316, Rieu, Cat., 
Vol. II, p. 687, Browne, Suppt., No. 792, and Ethe, India Office Cat., 
No. 1570. 

9. LATA’IF-UL-AKHBAR OR TARlKH-I-QANDAHARl 

•£ jli - ( l ) j L»-N I 

A detailed account of Prince Dara Shikuh’s expedition to Qandahar 
in A.H. 1063, (A.D. 1652). The name of the author does not occur any- 
where in the text, but Khafi Khan. Vol. I, p. 722 ascribes this work to 
Rashid Khan, known as Muhammad Badi‘, Divan of Mahabat Khan. 
He accompanied Dara Shikuh in his campaign to Qandahar and states 
in the preface that he had recorded in this work only those events which 
he had either seen with his own eyes, or ascertained from trustworthy 
witnesses. After the fall of Dara, the author attached himself to Aurangzlb, 
in whose 24th year, he became Diwan-i-Khalisa. Tadhkirat-ul-Umara, 
fol. 46, says that he died in the 41st year of Aurangzib’s reign, viz., A.H. 
mo, (A.D. 1698). According to Tarikh-i-Muhammadi, fol. 234, he died 
in -Agra, A.H. 1107, (A.D. 1695). 3 

The work is divided into three parts : — 

I. Accounts of some previous events, namely, the revolt of the 
Uzbaks in A.H. 1056, (A.D. 1646), the expedition under the Princes 
Murad and Aurangzlb to Qandahar, and finally the march of Dara 
to that place. 

II. Events of the siege, recorded day by day, beginning with 
10th of Jumada II, A.H. 1063, (8th May, A.D. 1652) to the 15th 
Dhu’l Qa‘da of the same year. 

1 . Kallm says : — 

C— 1 )Jaa o 1 J o j o 3 *$ (jj j j j 0^$*: jAj* 

2. Bibliography : — ‘Abd-ul-Hamld, Padshah Nama t Vol, II, p. 757* h/Ur’at-ul- Khayal, p. 144, hiajma , ~ 
ul-Fu$aha, Vol. II, p. 28, Shibli, Shi'r-ul-'Ajam , Vol. Ill, pp. 205-230, Browne, Lit. History, Vol. IV, 
pp. 258-63, Ency. of Islam, Vol. II, p. 698 and Storey, p. 573. 

3. Bibliography : — Khafi Kh&n, , Vol. I, p. 722, Ma’dthir-ul-Umard, Vol. II, p. 829, Rieu, Vol. I, p. 264, 
Vol. Ill, p. 1083 and Storey, p. 573* 
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III. Dara’s return from Qandahar and his arrival in Multan on 
the 9th Dhu’l Hijjah, A.H. 1063, (31st October, A.D. 1652). A 
rough English translation by Major Raver ly is mentioned by Storey, 
p. 574. It is said that the events narrated in the present work were 
correct, and Dara after this campaign continued to receive warm 
favours from Shah Jahan. He received the title, Shdhzadah-i-buland 
Iqbal, and in public ceremonies a silver chair, close to the Imperial 
throne, was reserved for him. The prince was further allowed an 
increment of ten thousand soldiers and ten thousand cavalry, and 
received a reward of one lakh of ashrafis. 

It has 234 foil. 

For copies see Ethe, India Office Cat., No. 338, Rieu, Cat., Vol. I, 
p. 264, Bodl., Cat. No. 238, Blochet, Vol. I, No. 593, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal Cat., No. 155, Bankipore Cat., Vol. VII, p. 75 ; and Hyderabad 
Cat., Vol. I, p. 250. 


10. BAD SHAH NAMA 

Ay* li a ^ 1* 

THE official history of the reign of Shah Jahan. The work consists of 
three volumes (daftars), each of which comprises a period of ten lunar 
years. The history of the first two decades of the reign, i.e., A.H. 1037- 
io 57> (A.D. 1627-1647) was written by ‘Abd-ul-Hamid Lahuri. He was 
a pupil of Abul Fadl and was the celebrated master of the style of com- 
position in Persian introduced by his teacher. Shah Jahan, hearing his 
fame, summoned him in his Court and entrusted to him the task of writing 
a history on the model of Akbar Nama. ‘Abdul-Hamid wrote very 
successfully the first and second daftars comprising the first two decades, 
which were revised by Sa‘dullah Khan (Shah Jahan’s Vazir). But infirm- 
ities of old age prevented him from proceeding with the third decade of 
the reign. He died 1 in A.H. 1065, (A.D. 1655). 

The first two daftars of the Badshah Nama have been printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, 1866-72. 

Extracts of the work are translated : — 

1. Cooch Behar, Kooch Hajo and Assam in the 16th and 17th 
centuries according to Akbar Nama, Padshah Nama and Fathiya-i- 
‘ Ibriya by Blochmann in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. 41 (1872) pp. 49-101. 

2. Elliot and Dowson, History of India, Vol. VII. pp. 3-72. 


i. Bibliography: — ‘Amal $alih, Vol. Ill, p. 438, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, pp. 3-72 and 121-2, 
Royal As. Soc., new series, Vol. Ill, p. 462, Critical Essay, p. 40, Ency. of Islam , Vol. I, p. 40 ; and Oriental 
College Magazine, Vol. II, No. 4, (Lahore, August 1926), p. 53. 
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3. A Complete Key to the Persian Entrance Course for 1897-1898, 
by Oudd Behan Lai and Jwala Prasad, Part I, Allahabad, 1896, 
pp. 80-108. 

The third daftar of the Badshah Ndma, containing the history of the 
third decade of the reign, i.e., A.H. 1057-1067, (A.D( 1647-1657), is by 
Muhammad Warith. He was a pupil of ‘Abd-ul-Hamld and was also the 
master of the Persia.n style. He was entrusted with the task of writing 
the third daftar as his teacher was incapacitated by age. He was ordered 
to submit his work for revision to Fadil Khan. On the 10th Rabi‘ I., 
A.H. 1091 (A.D. 1680), Warith Khan was killed by a mad student, whom 
he had taken under his protection. 1 

Extracts in Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII. pp. 121-2. 

For copies see, Morley, Descriptive Cat., p. 122, Aumer, p. 95, Rieu, 
Vol. I., p. 260, Ethe, Bodl., Nos. 232-235, Ethe, India Office, Nos. 325-330, 
Blochet, Vol., I., Nos. 586-7, 588, Asiatic Society of Bengal Cat., No. 149, 
it bears an autograph note by the Emperor Shah Jahan, Bankipore Cat., 
Vol. VII, p. 67, and Hyderabad Cat., Vol. I, p. 220, Vol. Ill, p. 92. 


11. MULA KHKH AS, (USUALLY CALLED MAH JAHAN NAMA ) 

<uli ( l)_ ) eL 

A history of Shah Jahan’s reign by Muhammad Tahir with poetical 
name Ashna. commonly known as ‘Inayat Khan bin Zafar Khan bin 
Khwaiah Abul Hasan. His ancestors were men of letters, and held high 
offices under the Mughal kings of India. His grandfather, Abul Hasan 
(died A.H. 1042, A.D. 1632) held the rank of five thousand under the 
Emperor Jahangir, his father, Zafar Khan, was governor of Kabul and 
Kashmir. He held the post of Daroghah-i-Hudur and Daroghah-i- 
Kitab Khana or Imperial Librarian of Shah Jahan. Manuscripts bearing 
his signature are extant. In Emperor Aurangzib’s reign, he retired to 
Kashmir where he died in A.H. 1077, or 1081, (A.D. 1666 or 1670). 2 

This history is an abridgement of Badshah Ndma of ‘Abd-ul-Hamld 
and of Muhammad Warith (see No. 10) and, so far as the 4th to 10th 
years are concerned from Badshah Ndma of Mlrza Muhammad Amin 
(see No. 16) and consequently it was given the name of Mulakhkhas 
(abridged one). An English translation in MS. by Major Fuller is preserved 
in the British Museum Add. 30,777- f°H- 1-562- Translation of the preface 
and some extracts are in Elliot’s History, Vol. VII, pp. 73-120. 

It has 463 foil. 

1. Bibliography : — Ma’aihir-i- 'A lamgm, p. 192, Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII. p. 121. Rieu. Vol. I, 
p. 260 and Storey, p. 576, 

2. Bibliography -.—Tadhkira Tahir Naprabadi, Vol. I, pp. 58-9. Ma'athir-ul-Umard Vol. II. pp. 762-3, 
and Storey, p. 578. 
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For copies see Rieu, Vol. I, p. 261, Ethe, No. 33, Bodl., Cat., No. 237, 
Morley, p. 123 and Bankipore Cat., Vol. VII, p. 76. 

He is also the author of a poetical work called in Springer’s Cat., p. 
339, Kulliyat Ashna. 

For copy and description see Ethe, India Office Cat., No. 1584. 


12. TARIKH dil gusha 

A history of Shah Jahan and his predecessors by Shaikh ‘Inayatullah 
Kanbu. He was born at Burhanpur and was the elder brother and teacher 
of Muhammad Salih, the author of ‘Amal-i- Salih (see No. 13). After a 
period of service as an official of Shah Jahan, he retired from the world 
and lived besides the sacred shrine of Qutb-ud-Dln Bakhtiyar KakI at 
Dehli. He died in A.H. 1082, (A.D. 1671), at the age of 65. 1 

For copy see Browne, Supplementary Hand-List, Cambridge, No. 234. 

He is also the author of a popular romance, called Bahar-i-Ddnish, 
repeatedly lithographed in India. See Arberry, p. 64. Translated into 
English by J. Scott, 3 Vols., London, 1799. 


13. ‘AMAL-I-SALIH 

A detailed history of Shah Jahan by Muhammad Salih Kanbu 2 Lahurl. 
He was a pupil of ‘Inayatullah Kanbu whom he called his elder brother. 3 
He was from his childhood an intimate friend of Abul Burakat Munir, 
a poet of Lahore, who died in the prime of life in A.H. 1054, (A.D. 1644). 
Prof. Dowson (Elliot, History, Vol. VII, p. 123), confounds the author with 
Mir Salih Kashfi. an eminent penman and poet, who died in A.H. 1061 
(A.D. 1650), i.e., nine years before the composition of this work. S. M. 
Latif in his work, Lahore, its history, etc., 1892, states on unspecified authority 
on p. 209 that he died in A.H. 1085, (A.D. 1675). His tomb still exists 
outside the Mochi Gate at Lahore. Prof. Ghulam Yazdani in his Preface, 
p. 8, says, a small beautiful mosque, built by his order, stands to this date 

1. Bibliography: — ‘Amal ?dlih, Vol. Ill, pp. 378-82, pp. 439-41, Muhammad Latff, Lahore : its history 
architectural remains and antiquities, (Lahore 1892) p. 208, Eth£, Grundriss der Iran Philologie, Vol. II, 
p„ 325 and Ency. of Islam , Vol. II, p. 478. 

2. See Prof. Ghul&m Yazdani’ s Preface for the meaning of the word Kanbu, pp. 3, 4, note. 

3. Prof. <3hul£m YazdSnl in the Preface to his excellent edition of 'Amal-i-S&lih, states that Muframmad 
§&lih cannot have been the brother of ‘Inayat Khan, but Prof. Storey rejects this theory of Prof. Yazdani. 
For full discussion see the said Preface, p. 6, and Storey, Persian Literature , fasc. 3, p. 579, note 1. 
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inside the Mochl Gate and the inscription of the mosque gives the year 
of its construction as A.H. 1079, (A.D. 1668). 1 

The work is very useful and was completed in A.H. 1070, (A.D. 
1664). The account of Shah Jahan’s death in A.H. 1076, (A.D. 1665) and 
of other events in the biographical notes, some of which took place as late 
as A.H. 1080, (A.D. 1669), must therefore be in a later edition. 

For copies see Rieu, Vol. I, p. 263, Morley, Descriptive Cat., p. 124, 
Mehren, p. 21, Ethe, India Office Cat., Nos. 332-336, Browne, Supplt., 
No. 791, Bankipore Cat., Vol. VII, p. 78, Asiatic Society of Bengal’s Cat., 
No. 152, Hyderabad Cat., Vol. I, p. 248, and Lahore Punjab University 
Library (see Oriental College Magazine, Vol. II, No. 4, August 1926), p. 53. 

Edited by Prof. Ghulam YazdanT, in Bibliotheca Indica in 3 Vols., 
1939. Extracts translated by Prof. Dowson in Elliot’s History of India, 
Vol. VII, pp. 123-132. 

He is also the author of the following works : — 

(a) Fath-i-Balkh. — It gives an account of the expedition sent by 
the Emperor Shah Jahan under the command of Prince Murad 
Bakhsh and ‘All Mardan Khan, against the Uzbak chief, Nadhr 
Muhammad and of the capture of Balkh on the 28th Jumada I, A.H. 
.1056. 

For copy see Rieu, Vol. Ill, p. 934, where it is stated that the 
work is a rhetorical amplification written in the most pompous style 
with far less attention to facts. 

(b) Bahar-i-Sukhun. — A collection of letters and other refined 
prose-writings by our author. The work is divided into four parts, 
each called Chaman. It contains, besides a panegyric on Shah Jahan, 
letters written by the author in the name of Shah Jahan, Aurangzlb 
and other royal and princely personages, as well as descriptions of 
Shahjahanabad, Agra, Kashmir and other localities. 

For copies see Rieu, Vol. I, p. 398, where it is stated that it was 
completed in A.H. 1074, (A.D. 1664), Ethe, India Office Cat., No. 
3090, where the date of completion is given A.H. 1065, (A.D. 1655), 
and Asiatic Society, ( Curzon Collection ), No. 144. 

14. TUHFAH-I-SHAH JAHAN I 
^ 0 Li 

A concise history of the life and reign of Shah Jahan from his birth 
in A.H. 1000, (A.D. 1 592) to his death in A.H. 1076, (A.D. 1666), by 
Sudhari La‘l. Nothing is known to me about the author. 

It has 32 foil. 

For copy see Ethe, India Office Cat., No. 337. 

i. Bibliography: — ‘ Amal $&lih, Vol. III., p. 381, Prof. Ghulam Yazd&ni's introduction, pp. 2*9, Ma'd- 
thir-i-'Alamgirf, p. 222, Rieu, Vol. I, p. 263, Storey, p. 579, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , new series* 
Vol. Ill; p. 463, and Critical Essay , p. 41. 
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15. ASHCB NAMAH-I-HINDUSTAN 

A historical poem by Bihishti-Shlrazi from the time of the civil war 
duringthe reign of Shah Jahan and the struggle of his sons for the empire. 
He was a poet of some repute and was a panegyrist of Sultan Murad 
Ba khsh . He wrote this work in the interest of his master and in a spirit 
of bitter animosity against Aurangzlb. He completed this work before 
the death of his patron which took place in A.H. 1071, (A.D. 1660). The 
work is also called Ashub-i-Hindustan. 

Lithographed, Lucknow, A.H. 1300, (A.D. 1883). 

It has 60 foil. 

For copies see Rieu, Vol. II, p. 689, Ethe, India Office Cat., No. 1579 
and Bodl., Cat., No. 1124. 


16. BADmAH NAMA 

li 6 Lbw ^ l) 

A history of the first ten years of Shah Jahan’s reign by Muhammad 
Amin bin Abul Husain Qazvlnf, known as Mirza Amina. He was a 
native of Persia and came to India and entered in the service of Shah Jahan 
as a Munsht in the fifth year of the reign. As the Emperor was not satisfied 
with the work of his Court chroniclers, and was looking for a better writer, 
he was appointed historiographer in the eighth year (A.H. 1045, A.D. 
1635) of his reign and was ordered to prepare a history of the first ten 
years of the reign. The title Badshah Nama was given to the work by 
the Emperor himself. The author wanted to write another volume con- 
taining the second decade of the reign, but was prevented from carrying 
out his plan, owing to his transfer to the Intelligence Department. 1 

The work is divided into three sections : — 

I. Birth of Shah Jahan, accounts of his predecessors, and a history 
of his minority. 

II. His accession and the first ten years of his reign. 

The history of the last year is incomplete, ending with the month 
of Shahrewar. or sixth month, corresponding to Jumada I, A.H. 1047. 
It is stated here that the Emperor, reverting from the solar to the 
lunar year, ordered the history of the eleventh year to begin on the 
first Jumada II, the month in which he had ascended the throne. 


i. Bibliography; — 'Amal-i-^alify, Vol III, p. 439, Rieu, Vol I, p. 258, Morley, Descriptive Catalogue > 
p. 121, Bankipore Cat., Vol VII, p. 71, Storey, p. 566, and Elliot, History of India, Vol VII, p. 1. 
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III. Biographical notices of saints, learned men, physicians and 
poets of the period. 

It has 545 foil. 

For copies see Rieu, Vol. I, p. 258, Blochet, Vol. I, No. 590, 
Edinburgh Cat., No. 409, Bankipore Cat., Vol. VII, p. 71, Buhar Cat., 
Vol. I, No. 69, and Asiatic Society of Bengal Cat., p. 46, No. 151. 

The copy in the Bankipore Library is a very valuable one. It was 
seen by their Majesties King George and Queen Mary on the occasion 
of their visit to Delhi in 1911, and their signatures appear on the flyleaf 
at the beginning of the copy : — “ Seen this day December 10th, 1911 
George R. I. Mary.” 

It contains twelve large beautiful paintings and seven coloured draw- 
ings of buildings, mosques, etc. of Shah Tahan’s time. In one of the paint- 
ings we notice that Jahangir accompanied by Prince Khurram (afterwards 
Shah Jahan) and others went out a hunting. Jahangir’s horse took fright 
at the sight of a lion. The Emperor alighted from his horse and fired, 
but missed. The lion became furious, and attacked the Mir Shikar, and 
after flinging him aside, returned to its place. Jahangir fired again, but 
ineffectively. The beast then attacked Jahangir, whereupon Anup Rai 
interposed to save the Emperor. The lion wounded Anup Rai and seized 
his hands and arms in its jaws. He succeeded in freeing one hand. Prince 
Khurram attacked the lion with his sword and saved Anup Rai. 


17. KITAB-I-TARIKH 

A history of the three Mughal Emperors of India, viz., Babar, Akbar 
and Shah Jahan, preceded by an account of Timur. The name of the 
author or the title of the work is not given anywhere in the text, but the 
work was written during Shah Jahan’s reign as he speaks of the Emperor 
in the present tense. It ends abruptly in the middle of the eighth year of 
the Emperor’s reign (A.H. 1044, A.D. 1634). 

It has 78 foil. 

For copy see Bankipore Cat., Vol. VII, p. 79. 


18. waqAt-i-dakhan 

i tj 

AN account of events in the Deccan in Shah Jahan’s reign. The name 
of the author is not known. 

It has 78 foil. 
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For copies see Blochet, Vol. I, No. 20, and Hyderabad Cat., Vol. 
p. 258, No. 417. 

19. HILYAH-I-SHAH jahani 

j ^ 0 Ai>- 

A Mathnavi describing the physical features of Shah Jahan. The name 
of the author is not known, but most probably he was one of the Court 
poets. 

It has 25 foil. 

Only one copy of the work is in Bankipore Library, see ‘Abdul 
Muqtadir, Cat., Vol. Ill, p. in, No. 325. 

M. Hidayat Hosain. 



MYSTIC MONASTICISM DURING THE 
MUGHAL PERIOD 


' Ille terrarum mihipraeter omnes Angulus ridet ’—That nook of the world 
has charms for me before all else. 

Horace. 


M ONASTICISM was forbidden by Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam. 
It is related in the traditions that Usman ibn Maz'un came to the 
Prophet with the request that he might retire from society and 
become a monk. The Prophet replied : “ The retirement which becomes my 
people, is to sit in the corner of a mosque and wait for the time of Prayer .” 1 
Although God has given a prophet to every people in its own tongue, yet 
different minds incline to different methods for spiritual attainments. 
By and by with the development of Sufic Philosophy and thought monas- 
ticism came into being because it was nothing but the elaboration of the 
relations between the Sufic Preceptor and the disciple. Routine in a 
hospice moved round the lives of the mystic Master and his numerous 
disciples. 

In Ancient India, there is conclusive evidence of monks and monasteries 
earlier . 2 It is common that we hear of younger princes becoming monks . 3 
Asoka's daughter Charumati and her husband Devapala built a nunnery 
and a monastery . 4 Chaityas and Viharas, belonging to the Hindu Period, 
lead us to the same conclusion . 5 Sir John Marshall has candidly remarked : 
“ Seldom in the history of mankind has the spectacle been witnessed of 
two civilizations, so vast and so strongly developed, yet so radically 
dissimilar as the Muhammadan and Hindu, meeting and mingling together. 
The very contrasts which existed between them, the wide divergences in 
their culture and their religions, make the history of their impact peculiarly 
instructive .” 6 

The consolidation of Muhammadan power in India secured the con- 
quered land for the propagation of Islam and along with it for the infusion 
of the already developed mystic monasticism. Old custom is hard to 

i. Dictionary Of Islam, p. 354. 

Mishkdt ; Book IV, CL 8. 

2. V. A. Smith : The Early History of India, pp. 174 & 176. 

3. Ma-twan-lin, cited in Indian Antiquary, IX, 22, 

4. Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal (Mus^e Guimet, 1905-8), I, pp. 67 & 263 ; II 24, 336 ; III, 161 f. 

5. Cambridge History of India, I.> p. 637. 

6 , Do do Vol. Ill, p. 568. 
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break and scarce any man will be led otherwise than seemeth good unto 
himself. The mystics of the Mughal period received the custom and code 
of Sufic spirituality, as a heritage from their medieval masters. The ideal 
of a Sufi disciple is and was to follow in the footsteps of his spiritual Guide 
as far as possible in the matter of dress, diet and meditations. 


THE SITUATION OF A HOSPICE 

THE existence of Sufist monasteries in Mu gh al India cannot be doubt- 
ed. All the authorities are agreed on the point that the Islamic institution 
of monasticism was in a thriving state. 1 The monasteries had commodious 
compounds and enough rooms to accommodate the large number of the 
disciples, who thronged at the threshold of the spiritual Master to learn 
the latent mysteries of the other world. A particular hospice described by 
the author of Siyar-ul-awliya was a double-storeyed building. 2 The second 
storey was reserved for the spiritual Preceptor and served as his private 
apartments. The lower storey consisted of many small cubicles for the use 
of the disciples. There were fruit-bearing and shady trees around the 
hospices. 3 On one side was a tank served by a well. Large verandahs 
circumscribed the rooms of the monastery. Almost every hospice had a 
mosque within or nearby attached to the main building. During the 
summer the spiritual Guide and his disciples sat under the cool shade of 
the trees. 4 In some of the monasteries there was also a congregational 
hall for the daily discourses and spiritual assemblies. 5 


THEIR CONCEPTION OF GOD 

THESE monasteries were the strongholds of the seekers of God. To 
His quest they devoted their lives. A high authority stresses the point in 


1. Bad&unl, II, 73 ; III, 4, 14, 54, 160, 200, 130. 
Tdrikh-i-Fari$hta t II, 563. 

Siyar-ul~‘ Arifin* MS., 14, 15, 16, 24. 
Masnavivat-i-Mulld Shah , MS, 30. 

Hdldt-i-Bilawal, 4. 
bAir'at-i-Akmadi, 48, 58. 

Siyar-ul-awliyd , 129, 264, 270, 288, 290, 363, 511, 513. 
A&hbdr-ul-akhyar, 187. 

2. Siyar-ul-awliya, 292, 363. 

3. tfaldt-i-Bilaival , 3. 

Siyar-ul-awliya, 362. 

4. Ibid., 362. 

Ibid., 358. 
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the following manner : — 1 

“ Their every purpose is with God united, 

Their high ambitions mount to Him alone. 

Their troth is to the Lord and Master plighted, 

O, noble quest, for the Eternal One.” 

In their hospices they sounded the trumpet of Ipseity 2 and said : ‘‘In 
reality there is no other being ; we are ail God, but on account of a small 
point of difference, we are all separated from Him .” 3 The doctrine of 
unity in diversity was prevalent. “ Neither am I myself nor you yourself, 
nor are you me. I am myself too. You are yourself also and you are also 
me .” 4 God was regarded as being very near to the human being, but it 
was also said that the individual could not realize Him easily . 5 No curtain 
hid Him except that of one’s own self . 6 To become a part of Him, required 
great effort and self-annihilation, without which none could find the way 
leading to His presence . 7 

Only when being has been left behind, 

Ganst thou the only source of being find . 8 

Although man leaves no stone unturned in order to find Him, yet it 
is God alone who can show him the right path of spiritual development 
and eternal bliss. A great Sufi has said : “ None knows Him, save him 
to whom He has made Himself manifest .” 9 They regarded everything as 
perishable except God, to love Whom was their only desire and concern . 10 
Like Massillon they said : “ God should be the object of all our desires, 
the end of all our actions, the principle of all our affections, and the 
governing power of our souls.” To the mystic the love of God was a 
gigantic beacon of spiritual light, hailing him towards the region of eternal 
peaceful radiance, and far away from the sorrow and squalor of this 
iniquitous and material world. Worldly desires, bodily appetites and pas- 
sions were the torrential hurricanes blowing furiously and trying to retard 
his progress towards his destination . 11 


1. Kitab-al- Ta'aruf-i Madhab Ahl Al-Tnsavvuf, I, translated by Arthur John Arberry. 

2 . Tarlqat'ul-}yaq\qat., pp. i, 2. 

3. Mir’at-ul-khayal, 335. 

4. Akhbdr-ul~akhydr, 285. 

5. Wujjat-ul-asrar, p. 3. 

6* Dabistan-i-Maz&hib , MS., (24), printed (42). 

7. MaktUbat-i-Ahmadi, I, p. 24. 

Bad&GnI, III., 155. 

8* Islamic Culture, 1934., P- 97- 
9 * Kalid*ul-tawb%d t p. 25. 

10. Mufykam-ul-fuqara , p. 13. 

*;>V Diw&n-i-Bahu, p. 9. 

11. 4 Ayn~ul~fuqard, p, 120. 

F — 11 
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The spring of Pantheism flows in a sprightly rhythm throughout then- 
abundant epistles. ‘‘He is the kernel of the world ; the world is naught 
but the shell. But what of kernel and of shell, when all things are He . 1 
To those who traverse the latent Sufic stages, He is manifest in every 
substance, material or spiritual ; but to him who has not covered the path, 
He remains hidden. Sarmad, a Sufi saint of the Mughal period writes : — 2 

“ Though Thou art hidden, yet behind the eye 

Thou dwellest, knowing well my secret. Aye, 

And like the lamp behind its coloured shade, 

Thou sheddest light for me to travel by.” 


PRECEPTOR AND DISCIPLE 

CROMWELL, in his earliest extant letter, wrote from St. Ives: 
“Building of hospitals provides for men’s bodies; to build material 
temples is judged a work of piety ; but they that procure spiritual food, 
they that build up spiritual temples, they are the men truly charitable, 
truly pious. ” 3 The seeker of God was advised to search out and receive 
initiation from a perfect spiritual Preceptor . 4 That teacher, who purged 
the student’s mind by expurgating the desires of this material world, 
was regarded as a perfect master . 5 Year in and year out, the lives of the 
disciples in a hospice revolved round the nucleus of their Sufic Guide. 
He instructed them in the latent mysteries of monastic mysticism. 
Generally the ceremony of initiation consisted of instruction as to the 
method of repetition of the Great Name of God ( Ism-i-A‘ ?am ) ; and the 
gift of a long shirt called the Khirqa-i-Iradat and a cap to the disciple by 
the Preceptor. Various and manifold services were voluntarily under- 
taken and delightedly performed by the disciples in the hospice. A few 
looked after the cooking in the kitchen, some supplied water and others 
brought fuel and wood from the jungles nearby. 

Ruskin has said : “ God is not to be known by marring His fair works 
and blotting out the evidence of His influence upon His creatures ; not 
amidst the hurry of crowds and the crash of innovation, but in solitary 
places, and out of the glowing intelligences which He gave to men of 
old.” In the hospices situated far away from the worldly turmoil of the 
town, initiation at the hands of a perfect spiritual master was essential for 
the realization of God. To sit at his feet was regarded as the greatest 
boon of life. He led his students out of the darkness of passions and 

1. BadaunI, III., p. 102. 

2. Islamic Culture, 1934, p. 101. 

3. Letter, dated January n, 1635, Carlyle's Collection. 

4. Shams-ul-' Arifin . p. 5. 

5. *Aql-i»Biddr, p. 47. 

11 * 
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submerged them in the ocean of Eternal Bliss and Light (God). ‘ ‘ Although 
the people of His path are not God, yet they are not separate from Him ." 1 


REPETITION OF THE GREAT NAME OF GOD 

THE disciples under the instruction of their Preceptor occupied 
themselves with all their heart and soul in the repetition of the Great 
Name of God ( Ism-i-‘ Azam ). Every breath of life was precious to them. 
It was not to be whiled away in amusement. They were enjoined to 
utilize it in remembrance of Him. 

The Emperor Jahangir wrote to a Muslim saint in Gujarat asking him 
to send him some of the names of God, so that the King might repeat 
them . 2 The Sufis as well as the Muslim mystics are at variance concerning 
the Names of God. Some of them maintain that the names of God are 
neither God nor other than God. Others hold that the Names of God 
are God. Some of them regard that the Name of God is within the human 
body and can be realized there . 3 

Once a Sufi saint was asked if he remembered the Great Name and 
the language in which It was. He aptly replied, “ Cleanse your stomach 
from forbidden, illegal and unlawful food and expel the love of this 
material world. After accomplishing so much, with whichever word you 
may remember God, that will be His Great Name, for He will hear it and 
answer your call .” 4 5 Prince Dara Shikoh is of the same opinion. He begins 
one of his works with the verse : “ In the Name of One, Who hath no 
name. With whatever name thou callest Him, He uplifteth His Head ." 6 
He further writes: “With what name should one call the Truth? 
Whatever name there is, it is one of the names of God." The residents 
of the monasteries repeated some Arabic names such as Allah or Alla-hu. 


CONGREGATIONS 

SPIRITUAL congregations were held in the hospice under the 
presidency of the religious Preceptor. Disciples and outside visitors took 
their seats according to their rank. The Holy Qur an and Mathnayi-i- 
Manvl were read. Religious stories and anecdotes were told. Visitors 
and newcomers asked questions and received appropriate answers pertain- 
ing to the mysteries of the spiritual world. At times the audience was so 
much enraptured that the hearers forgot their own being. In some of the 

1. Asrdr-i-Ma'rafat, p. 49, Baba Lai to Prince Dara. 

2. Tuzuk-i-JahdngJri, Vol. I., p. i73* 

3* Khtib-Tarang> Punjab University MS., p. *7- 

4. Siyar-ul-awliya, p. 486. 

5. Majma 4 -ul-babrain t B. I., 37 Eng., 79* Persian. 
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assemblies no one had the courage to question any statement made by 
the Master. The author of Siyar-ul-awliya gives us to understand that 
the presiding Preceptor through his spiritual power divined the doubts 
and problems arising in the minds of the audience and gave satisfaction 
without being asked any questions . 1 


MONASTIC MUSIC AND SPONTANEOUS DANCE 

ALTHOUGH we cannot emphatically assert that every hospice 
echoed with Sufic music and spontaneous dance, yet we are prone to think, 
as most of the contemporary authorities point; out, that it was a common 
custom . 2 Luther had a great esteem for music. He writes : “ Next to 
theology I give to music the highest place and honour ; and we see how 
David and all the saints have wrought their godly thoughts into verse, 
rhyme, and song.” 

In the congregations of the Sufic Shaikhs and their disciples, the 
Qavvals or the spiritual singers sang in the hospice. The Sufist songs 
were generally in Persian, but verses in Hindi were also recited by the 
Qavvals in these monastic meetings . 3 The mystic music overflowed with 
exhortation, admonition, the longing of the soul to unite with the Source 
of all Creation, the Unity of God, the transitoryness of the material world 
and its renunciation. The soothing rhythmic songs, rich in Oriental 
thoughts and philosophy, kindled in the hearts of the hearers an intense 
Love for God, a strong craving to reach Him, an unshakable determina- 
tion to curb their passions and, last but not the least, it impressed upon 
their minds the shortness of human life. 

“ Life is a bridge, a bridge that you shall pass over ; 

You shall not build your house upon it .” 4 

This world appeared to them an illusion. They became conscious of 
their own shortcomings. 

Songs dealing with the attributes of God made them aware of His 
Presence everywhere, and overcome with spiritual bliss and mystic 
delight, they danced spontaneously. At times some were moved to such 
a state of ecstasy and trance that: they expired. In a few opulent monaste- 
ries these singers received monthly salaries and sang whenever called 
upon to entertain the congregation. 


1 . Vide p. 1 30. 

2. Haft-lqlwu p. 75. 

Siyar-ul-awliya , pp. 270, 315, 319, 492, 501, 504, 505, 507, 512, 514. 

3. Do p. 512 ; Mir’at-i-Ahmadi, p. 57. 

Sakinat-ul-awliya, p. 56; Badaun'i, III p. ti. 

4. Arabic Inscription upon the Buland-Darwaza, Fatehpuraikri. 
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It appears that these Qavvals were given permits for spiritual singing 
( Ijazat-Nama - Sima ‘ ) by the presiding preceptors of the strongholds of 
spiritual knowledge. 1 

Shaikh ‘ Abdul-Haq, the author of Akhbdr-ul-akhydr, which he com- 
pleted in 1590-91 A.D., referring to a meeting which he attended, writes : 
“ I went and sat in front of the tomb. The spiritual musical performances 
in the congregation were of its highest and Qavvals and the Sufis were 
excited. 2 Shaikh Nizam-ud-dln, a Muslim saint of mediaeval India, 
was fond of hearing spiritual songs, so much so that in his hospice he 
appointed Qavvals on monthly salaries, who sang before him at least 
once every day. 3 

Shaikh Burhan (1462-1562, 3 A.D.) used to compose and sing Hindi 
songs. 4 Maulana Wajih-ud-dln was in the habit of reciting Hindi songs 
very sweetly. 5 6 Hazrat Miyan Mir 8 took great delight in hearing Sufic 
music from Qavvals. He never employed any spiritual singers on salary 
but, if they came of their own accord, he enjoyed their music. Of music 
he liked that best which was set to Hindi verse. 7 

Miyan Shaikh Mohi-ud-dln Abu Yusuf Yahiya (1602-1689 A.D.) was 
fond of hearing ecstatic songs. Mirza Baqir, the Muhtasib, in accordance 
with a royal ordinance of Aurangzib, suppressed all such assemblies 
throughout Ahmadabad. The Shai kh defied the order to abstain from 
listening to music in his congregations. The Muhtasib, as the last resort, 
planned to bring the singers out of the convent of the Shaikh by force, 
but the mystic smelt mischief and prepared for resistance. Mirza Baqir 
was persuaded by an Arab chief not to meddle with the Shaikh’s affairs. 
The Shaikh then sent a letter to Aurangzib, who kissed it and issued orders 
to the Nazim of Gujarat, the Diwan and the QazI requiring them to cen- 
sure Mirza Baqir, the Muhtasib, and to bid him refrain from troubling 
the Shaikh. 8 

Such was the glamour which the savant saints cast over rich and poor 
alike, because of their secluded ascetic lives, and miracle-working that 
even Mughal monarchs of such calibre and character as Aurangzib had 


1. Siyar-ul-awliyd f 505. 

2. Vide 288. 

3. Sajinat-ul~awliyd , (Punjab University MS.), 64. 

Haft-lqlxm MS., 75. 

Siyar-ul-awliya, 315. 

4. Bad&unI, II., 10. 

5. Siyar-ul~awliyd , 512. 

Akbbar-ul-akhyd'r > 326. 

6 . A well-known mystic buried near Lahore (155° -*635 A.D.). 

7. ‘ Amal-i-§aleb , MS., (a) 731, (b) 614. 

Sakinal-ul-awliyd , 75. 

Safinat-ul-awliya , MS., 44. 

8. Mir'at-Abmadi , S. 69. 
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to bow before them and allow them the joy of their monastic music and 
spontaneous dance, in contravention of the Imperial ordinance. 


ROUTINE IN A HOSPICE 

THOMAS A. Kempis has said : “ Seek a convenient time to take 
heed to thyself and think of times of the benefits of God.” The sombre, 
silent and calm night was regarded as the best time for meditation by the 
inmates of the monasteries. The mystic preceptors and disciples got up 
at midnight to repeat the Sacred Name and meditate. Some of them passed 
the whole nights in meditation and austerities in their cubicles. When it 
was morning, they washed their faces while repeating the Great Name. 
They assembled at the congregational hall and said their morning prayers 
in the company of the Preceptor. There the Qur’an was read and the 
disciples again engaged themselves in repeating the Ism-i-A‘zam. After 
two or three hours, i.e., at about io a.m. the spiritual Master retired to his 
private room. One by one the disciples interviewed him there. He made 
enquiries about their spiritual progress. Outside visitors were allowed to 
pay homage to the Sufic Guide, without any regard to the hour of the day 
or night. Meals were served after the Chasht prayers. Victuals were 
distributed to all from the free kitchen of the monastery. All then rested 
till the Zuhr prayer at sun-down. After a siesta, they gathered again in the 
congregational hall for prayers and repetition of the Sacred Name. In this 
meeting the Preceptor delivered a spiritual discourse. After the ‘Isha 
prayers some Sufic work was read. 


PERFORMANCE OF PRAYER AND MEDITATION 

IN the words of St. Ambrose : “ Prayer is the wing wherewith the 
soul flies to heaven ; and meditation the eye with which we see God.” 
The Mughal mystics believed likewise. The congregational prayers were 
to be performed in the hall of the mosque and were meant to make the 
mind stable, peaceful and conscious of the presence of God. 1 The re- 
maining time was to be employed in practising the repetition of the Great 
Name. A great religious Preceptor u.sed to advise his disciples thus : 
” Every breath that we take is precious. The same we cannot take again. 
It should be employed in the repetition of the Name of God.” 2 During 
the 24 hours, they were advised to perform repetition of the Holy 
Name on at least six occasions : — 

1 . From early dawn to the time when the sun shoots up from the 
horizon. 

1. Siyar-ul-awliyd, p. 442. 

2. Ibid., p. 443. 
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2. From the time when the sun has well risen to Chasht prayers 
(about n o’ clock). 

3. From midday prayers (Digar — between 2 and 4 p . m .) to the 
evening prayers. 

4. From the evening prayers to the ‘Ishd prayers when the night 
has closed in. 

5. From the ‘Isha prayers to midnight prayers. 

6. From midnight to early dawn. 

When a Preceptor was questioned as to the posture during meditation, 
he said : “It is better to sit in that posture in which congregational prayers 
are said, with hands resting on thighs. If one wants to sit with thighs 
lifted, he should take no support and ought to recline his head on his 
knees.” They were also allowed to squat with crossed legs, but as it was a 
posture mostly used by the Jogls, few adopted this position while med- 
itating. 1 It was a custom to perform meditations with clean dress and body. 2 
They generally occupied themselves in repeating the two words — HO 
ALLAH (He is God). HO appearing while the breath came in and 
ALLAH when it went out, 3 according to the Quranic verse, “ And there 
is not a single thing but glorifies Him with His praise, but you do not 
understand their glorification.” 4 5 


READING OF THE HOLY QUR’AN 

THE Sufis are agreed that the Qur’an is the very word of God, and that 
it is neither created nor originated in time nor an innovation. At quite 
an early age they read the Qur’an and most of them committed it to 
memory. During the month of Ramadan, they recited the Holy Book reg- 
ularly and finished it at least once daily. 6 Their religious preceptors ins- 
tructed them to grasp its meaning intelligibly while reading. It was 
considered far better to read only one chapter intelligently than to go 
through fifteen chapters hurriedly. The mind was to be concentrated on 
the text and the meaning. The reading of the Holy Qur’an was to be 
regular, and although the contents could be discussed and explained, 
which most of the preceptors were accustomed to make pellucid in their 
congregations for the improvement and progress of their disciples in the 
spiritual domain, yet it could not be questioned. 6 Great care was taken 
to pronounce the Arabic text accurately and chastely. It was thought a great 


1. Siyar-al-awliyd , 444. 

2. Akhbdr-ul-akhyar , 245. 

3. Majma'-ul-bahrain, 47. 

4. The Qur'an, Ch. XVII., 44 . 

5. Kiir'at-i-Ahmadi* S. 41, 44. 

6. Khub-Tarang, MS. 3. 

Mir' at~i-Ahmadi, S. 58. 
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honour to be perfect in the recitation of the Holy Book and almost all strove 
to attain this. 1 


MUNIMENT OF MYSTERIOUS MIRACLES 

THE Sufis and mystics were agreed in confirming the miracles of the 
Sufic saints. The miracles performed were of diverse nature, such as 
walking on water, entering into conversation with plants and beasts, 
disappearing in one place and appearing in a distant place without any 
obvious means of transportation, producing commodities procurable in 
far off countries at that time of the year, healing the sick and suffering 
and restoring the dead to life. In the opinion of Abu Mansur 2 working 
of wonders by saints is possible. They establish them as proofs of their 
veracity, just as the miracles of the prophets are evidence for the establish- 
ment of their claims. 3 

Jahangir writes that although the saints avoided such display : “ Yet 
occasionally in the excitement of ecstasy an appearance is manifested 
unintentionally and without control, or for the sake of teaching some one, 
the exhibition is made.” 4 Prince Dara gives us to understand that in the 
year 1634 A.D. although the doctors had declared his case hopeless, yet 
the Prince regained his health through Hazrat Miyan Mir, who gave him 
a cup of water to drink after passing his breath over it. 5 6 Another mystic, 
Shaikh Bilawal, used to give water as a medicine to the visitors for their 
sick relations. About a Kashmir Sufi, it is related that he escaped from 
his would-be assassins on account of his miraculous power, by which he 
changed his features. 8 Badauni, after receiving some gifts from Shaikh 
Daud, made a representation to him, saying : ‘‘If you bestow on me the 
gift of a shirt, it will be light upon light.” However it was not bestowed 
upon him and he obtained leave to depart. While at Saharanpur, Badauni 
received from a traveller that mysteriously conveyed gift of the shirt. He 
regarded it as a miracle. 7 

The contemporary documents swarm with stories of crotchety and 
quaint miraculous happenings. A distinction between what is remarkable 
and what is miraculous has to be borne in mind. Faith-healing is remark- 
able, but not miraculous. We have modern experiences of healing by 

1. Ahhbdr-ul-Ahhydr, 255. 

2. Abu Man§ur, 'Abdal-Kabir ibn Tahir al Baghdadi, d. 1037 A.H. 1627, 28 A.D. 

3. Al-Farq Bain-al-Ftraq, 203* 

4. Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, II, 70. 

5. St^/inat-ul-aiuliyd, MS. 45. 

6. Khwaia, Khawind Mahmud (d. 1640). 

139. 

*AmaI-i-§dleb, MS., (a) 733, (b) 616. 

Bddshdhnamd. B.I. II., 332. 

7. Badauni, 111 ., 57, 61. 
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faith. Auto-suggestion and the power of the mind over the body in 
certain diseases is an established fact. 


WRITING OF CHARMS 

IN Mughal India, men believed in magic, miracles, witchcraft, spells, 
sorcery, enchantments and charms. Babar in his Memoirs writes : “ I sent 
for the Sultans : (Taimur Sultan and Bugra Sultan). . .to come to the boats. 
Bugra Sultan performed some of his enchantments. A high wind having 
risen, it began to rain.” 1 

Niccolao Manucci, the Venetian traveller, was not only famous as a 
doctor, but was rumoured to be capable of expelling demons from the 
bodies of the possessed. He states : ‘‘ Here two things happened to me 
that I wish to recount, so that inquiring persons may learn that these 
people are much given to sorcery.” He describes how the Raja of Chiutia 
took a fancy to a handsome horse, which Raja Jai Singh had given to the 
traveller. The Raja requested him to sell the horse. Mannucci was un- 
willing to part with it ; but ” when it was time for my departure, the horse 
had lost the use of its legs, and was unable to move,” through sorcery. 
The other incident is of the same nature. ” One of my servants passing 
through a field of radishes, stretched out his hand to pluck one out of the 
ground, when his hand adhered in such a fashion to the radish that he 
could not take it away.” The owner of the field was approached and was 
requested to liberate the servant. He took something as a fine and after 
beating the servant, recited some words and the servant was released. 2 

In 1672, during the reign of Aurangzib, the superstitious terror of the 
Satnamis’ magical skill had demoralised the spirits of the imperial troops, 
which were sent to quell their rising. At last Aurangzib, who had the 
reputation of a saint working miracles (‘ Alamglr zinda pir), wrote out 
prayers and magical figures with his own hand and ordered these papers 
to be sewed on to the banners of his army in order to counteract the enemy’s 
spells! 3 

These ideas and beliefs were not peculiar to the prevalent popular 
mental outlook on occult life in Mughal India. Even in England, the 
Stuart epoch was marked by the belief in black arts and the ‘ most scandal- 
ous blot on English humanity was witch-finding.’ 4 

In India, illness and disease were alleged to be the influence of some 
evil spirits. The Shaikhs and mystics used to write charms to be worn 


1. Babar' s Memoirs, II. 381. 

2. A Pepys of Mogul India , pp. 130, 160. 

3. Cambridge History of India , Vol. IV. 244. 
Sarkar : A Short History of Aurangzib , 163. 

4. England Under the Stuarts , 32. 
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by the patient under the shirt either round the neck or on the arm, to 
checkmate injurious influence. They also at times, delegated the power 
of writing charms to some of their advanced students and permitted them 
to distribute them free of charge to the poor and the needy. Once a 
disciple questioned his spiritual Preceptor as to what he should write in a 
charm. The Master replied : It is not inscribed either on my hand or 
on your palm. Charm is the name of God. Write it and give it unto the 
needy .” 1 


Ishwar Chandra Bhatnagar. 



NUMERICAL COMPOUNDS IN PERSIAN 


C-vAA 


haft : seven. 

i>*~ “ s-*T hi haft db shustan, to wash with seven waters. To 

wash and purify completely. Kamal Isma'Il says (ARaj.) : — 

Also see J 1 *- eu**. 

tfi aba, seven fathers. The seven heavens. The epithet is further 

elaborated as <sj^- oi* haft abay ‘ulwi, the seven celestial fathers. 
The idea is probably taken from the ancient Egyptian belief of the heavens 
being fathers as against the earths being mothers. c-AT is contrasted 

with ummahat-i sufli, the terrestrial mothers. 

O^jT dbgun-i chatr, seven water-coloured parasols. The 

seven heavens. 

1*1^1 — — ajram, seven bodies. The seven heavenly bodies, the seven 
planets. See^lc^*. Khaqani says : — 

c J i a j jx~t“ y\ 

oUi! — — ukhtan, seven sisters. The seven planets. See . 

1 — — akhtar, seven stars. The seven planets, the moon (»t*) 
whose zone is the first heaven, Mercury (oy) whose sphere is the second 
heaven, Venus -caU whose abode is the third heaven, the sun whose 
zodiac is the fourth heaven, Mars (ft in the fifth heaven, Jupiter 
(o^rs.) in the sixth, and Saturn ( Olj/ ) in the seventh heaven. The 
time taken by each to revolve, comes to some seven thousand years, the 
gross total coming to forty-nine thousand. It is said that, when all the 
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seven rounds of the planets are over the world will come to an end. 
Mawlawi says : — 

o U U j y. v*I ;♦* Oj»- Ol~iT yX |j> i_jf j*s. | oi* 

Also see 


a khy dr, seven noble ones : namely, <-d** ( Qutub ), 

( Ghawth ), (Aw tad), JW ( Abdal ), «M* ( Nuqabd ), Lf ( Nujaba ) 

and *Ujl (. Awliya ). They are said to be three hundred and fifty-nine 
in all, divided into seven ranks, as stated above. This world is said to 
be kept in existence for their sake. 

Uiji — — azdaha, seven dragons. The seven planets. See _/^-l . 

L~T — — dsiya, seven mills. The orbits of the seven planets. 
Sa’ib says : — 

c~~\ o -Ci L-T oi* jjjl J> L- jL Cr* (**■ Jib A*! J j 1 ^ 

<>l asi, seven roots, (i) The seven earths. (2) The seven climates. 


add, seven limbs. The whole of a man’s body, comprising 

of the head with the neck, the chest with all inside it, the back with the 
organs, the two arms, and the two legs. Abu Talib Kallm says (Bahar) : — 


*UL**»$C*i «. Ua £• 1 


li 






b f X 


OljJI alwan, seven colours. Different kinds cf meat. Food sent 

down from heaven for Jesus Christ, which consisted cf bread, salt, fish, 
vinegar, honey, butter, and cresses. This is based on the brief Quranic 
narrative of the feast demanded of Jesus Christ by certain of his foll- 
owers. It is mentioned in Sura V, verses 114-115. 

i*LI imam, seven imams. The seven leaders of the seven schools 

of Sunni Muslim thought, the ‘ Great Imam,’ i.e., Abu Hanlfa, Imam 
Shafi‘1, Imam Malik, Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal, Imam Abu Yusuf, 
Imam Muhammad, and Imam Zufar. 


fWI andam, seven bodies. (1) The seven members of the body, 

namely, the head, the breast, belly, arms, and legs ; or the head, hands, 
sides, and feet. Abu Talib Kallm says (Bahar) : — 


-I jLJTU. (_p y> 

•bV^ 


0 J&fu* ^4 

U 


• Ul 


{?' 


o^l 


ill, j!T oU*. 

a* 
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(2) The aorta or the great artery, called in Arabic 0 - 0 (the river 
of the body), so called because, if this artery be severed, the person will 
bleed to death. 

ob j\ awraq, seven leaves. The seven heavens. 

oOjjl— — aunang, seven thrones. (1) The constellation of the Great 
Bear, comprising of seven stars, in Arabic called JioJIob ( Banat-un 
Nash). It has the form of a vulture, in Arabic s-° ( dubb ). ‘All Marqadi 
(Samarqandl ?) says (Jah.) : — 

wOo y*. ^.lil ^ fii 

(2) The seven heavens. B. Q. says that the compound can also 
be written without '-A as 


xi dyat-i zar, seven verses of gold. The seven planets. 

Badr Chach says : — 


J-4 )|jp| Cj j| Jo J ^ jA 0 V* CJO | C-aa U oLw At 

(The -*L- — the book with nine bindings — implies the nine 

heavens). 


aina, seven mirrors. The seven planets. They are also 

styled oy At*- haft aina-i khud bin, seven self-seeing mirrors. 

KhaqanI says - 


ofc>b 


AUj 1 


b a5Qj y lS b J I 


obd — — aywan, seven palaces. The seven heavens. See 
And also ol y\ o-i* haft ayivdn-i khadrd (also akhdar), seven 

blue palaces. KhaqanI says : — 

if s | O | j j s Li ojU> x)S It**- Ol _jd cui* *i 

jb bdz, a player with seven. A companion, a partner. 

A bam, seven terraces. The seven heavens. KhaqanI says : — 

0 

(jLj*. 3 [jo A-4 U ^ J jl ji 

jjL — — banu, seven princesses. The seven planets. 
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Ob^bj biradaran, seven brothers. The seven stars in the Great 

Bear. 

& y, — — barg, seven leaves. A medicinal seven-leaved herb, called 
mezereon. It is of two kinds, white and black. The white is called 
( Shakhl ?), and the black ^ y ( Haft barg) — mezereon. 

Uj bind, seven structures. The seven heavens. 

ju, bunyan, same as ^ eui* • Khaqani says : — 

But he has used it also in the exactly contrary sense of the seven 
strata of the earth : — 

ijtL A (*->“ 4 . cffbj jl* csb 

Ot-b — — pasban, seven guards. The seven planets. 

j-H — — pidar, seven fathers, (i) The seven heavens. (2) The seven 
planets. 

J a — — par-i thurayya, seven feathers of the Pleiades. The smallest 
star in the Pleiades. 

* *ji . — — parda, seven curtains. (1) The seven heavens. (2) The seven 
notes of the gamut. (3) The seven tunics of the eye. See j*L». » *a cui*. 

Hafiz says : — 

.^S ^ jjjU of) \j* Ll*. | <iSLi | 

oxil — - — parda-i azraq, seven blue curtains. The seven heavens. 

Khaqani says 

fjjT >■> eSLil j jj^jl iiji cm, jj*. j j 

(*L». i iji. — — parda-i chashm, seven veils of the eye. The seven 
tunics of the eye, namely, (1) Tunica conjunctive, Multahima ); 

(2) Cornea, (*sb* Qarniyya) ; (3) Uvea, (*=?«■ ‘ Inabiyya ), its colour 
varies in different persons ; (4) Arachnoides, ‘ Ankabutiyya ) ; 

(5) Retina, Shabkiyya) ; (6) Choroides, (*s*L^* Ma§himiyya) and 

(7) Scleratica, Salbiyya). Each of the two eyes is composed of 

seven tunics and three moistures. 
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iiji. parda-i kuhli, seven collyrium-like veils. The seven 

heavens, on account of similarity in colour. 

>&ji parkar, seven compasses. The seven heavens. 

jT — — pusht-i kasl ba sag-i abi rasandan, to 

bring the seven backs of a person to a water-dog. To overapplaud one, 
to overpraise a man. Ashraf says (Bahar) : — 

" *v yT j ls*»5 

pust, seven hides. The seven heavens. 

jy, pir, seven old men. The seven master-readers (*!>') of the 

Holy Qur’an, who were : Naff of Medina, Ibn Kathlr of Mecca, Abu 
‘Umar of Basra, Ibn 'Amir of Syria, ‘ Asim of Kufa, Hamza of Kufa, and 
Kisa’I of Kufa. 

f-z i — — paykar, seven bodies, (i) The seven heavens. (2) The seven 
planets. See 

— - — tanan, seven persons. (1) (the People of the 

Cave). This term is used in the Qur’an to denote the youths who in 
the West are commonly called ‘ the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.’ See the 
Encycl. Islam under Ashabu’l Kahf. (2) See eui* supra. 

jazira, seven islands. The seven climes. 

jush, a mixed metal composed of iron, antimony, lead, gold, 

tin, copper, and silver. Ashraf says (ChirH.) : — 

ij" C-aa ji 

chiragh, seven lamps. The seven planets. 

fy? chashm-i charkh, seven eyes of the heavens. (1) The seven 

planets. KhaqanI says : — 

f* **' v ~ o* ub* ^ di/**~* 

crl>- chashm-i kharas, seven eyes of the giant-mill. (1) The 

seven planets. (2) The seven heavens. 

o-i-j- Ui*. chashma-i bihisht, seven fountains of paradise. They 

are cleverly enumerated in the well-known couplet : 

J-ffj J O^* J jk J p* J jjilT J yjS' 
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JL. — — hal, seven circumstances, (i) In all conditions, always, con- 
tinually. Khaqani says : — 

L. ' " ■ it/b aj J J j ^*-0 ^ aj .1 Amj 1 / c Li c-i L. d ^ 

iji iU*.— ■ — hujla-i nur, seven rooms of light. Same as £•>,* q.v. 
Also see sAp- • JA 

ui ui ^ — — harf-i dbi, seven watery letters. The seven of the 
alphabets of the Arabic language, namely, jr ' ‘ j ‘ J ‘ ir ‘ <-* * cr and A . 

o j*. harf-i dtashi, seven fiery letters. They are : « d 

(Jo <*_» . (^ and A 

lJjo. harf-i isti'la, seven high letters : £ ‘i_A ‘ 

and h. 

Jf U. »_» — - - harf-i khaki, seven earthy letters : ■> ‘C <L ^ ‘£_ *-> ‘ C 
and <-. 

usb* — harf-i hawai, seven airy letters : v ‘<s <0 <^( & 

and . 

hikdyat, seven stories. (1) The stories related by the seven 

princesses to the Sasanian emperor, Bahram Gur, as versified in the Quin- 
tette by Nizami of Ganja. (2) The chief qualities of the fW! c-i* q.v. 

oyu. — — khdtiin, seven ladies. The seven planets. Khaqani : — 

A 0 oL Jr** A 1) L. 

c^U- khasiyyat, seven peculiarities. (1) The chief characteristics 

of the seven limbs of the body, the head, the breast, belly, arms and 
legs. (2) The seven planets. See (3) The seven countries 

of the world. (4) The seven stars affecting the destinies of the seven 
countries. 

Cyjj Au. khana-i zarrin, seven golden houses. The seven heavens. 

Khaqani says : — 

A^xxJ Lx* Aj Lx 1 - ojb ji yi li5 yu* Aj J Aj L». \ 
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kjiards, seven giant-mills, (i) The seven heavens. (2) The 

seven planets 

— kharwar-i kus . seven ass-loads of drum. The seven 

heavens 

— — khazina , seven treasures. (1) The seven inner parts of the 
body, namely, the stomach, liver, lung, hearts, gall, spleen and kidney. 
(2) The seven heavens. 

^ - — khatt % seven lines. (1) The seven lines on the cup of Jam 

viz., ^ Khatt-i jawr f -M-Uj Ja^ Khatt-i Ba gh dad , ^ ^ Khatt-i 

Basra , Jbjl Khatt-i Azraq, ^ Khatt-i ashk, ) Khatt-i 

kasagar , and ^ Kh att-i farudina. Jbjl is also called 3^*^ 

Khatt-i sabz , Khatt-i Siydh, and Khatt-i Shab : while 

is also named Khatt-i khatir ; and is also 

termed *> j/ khatt-i farud. Qa'ani : — 

Ia -U- j -C*. j j OJ3 9 j-A J } lo «*j Ju*. ) U. j JaaL CUAA Aj 

(2) The seven climates. 

4 lS khatargah, seven dangerous zones, (i) The seven climes. 

(2) The seven planets. Khaqani says : — 

aj j y, _-L=k. CA 9 ^ o*—) t y— w ol) 

— — Khalifa, seven monarchs : (i) The stomach, liver, thighs, 

heart, gall, milt and kidneys. (2) The soul, reason, sight, hearing, taste, 
smell and touch. (3) The seven limbs on which the body is supported 
in prostrating during the Muslim prayer, viz., the forehead, palms of 
the hands, knees, points of great toes. (4) The seven states of the heart, 
flowing (j-v), beating (<->tf) , distemper in the short ribs (<-> t heart’s 
core and bleeding of the heart (5) The seven 

inauspicious things, viz., -M* 'Hyatt : which is the name of a certain tree, 
ff j* ‘Arim : a calamity, irj'V- Sarmush (or Sarmash, a kind of cider- 
apple) ; v'AT Kulab : hydrophobia ; j- dh u dhuwaba : a comet ; 

oV- Lihyan : a pot-hole in the ground, and ^ Kayd : war, vomit. 

^ khumm. seven jars. The seven heavens. 

C — 13 
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Olji. khuwan, seven tables, (i) The seven heavens. It is also used 

as olj^ oui* . Badr Chach says : — 

jt. a t j ^ ^ ^ y t. f L. 1^" 

(2) A road between Iran and Turan, along which only two warriors, 
Rustam and Isfandiyar, successfully completed their journeys. Each of 
them met with seven adventures on the way, and at the successful com- 
pletion of every one each held a feast, whence the name oly^ (seven 
dining- tables). These two expeditions are also named after the two 
champions stated above. 

Ob* (j*- — — khwaharan, seven sisters. The seven stars in the Great 
Bear. Badr Chach says 

Olj-iU da Jar an, seven brothers. Same as oly>>l_yC cui* q, v. 

*31^ — — Jana, seven grains. A dish composed of seven different 
sorts of fruits and herbs dressed with syrup which, on the tenth day of 
Muharram, they distribute in Persia to neighbours and the poor, in com- 
memoration of the death of Husayn, son of ‘All. 

daira, the seven revolvers. The seven heavens. Badr 

Chach says 

<>y l ^ ^ z Js i w y ^ f L oT 

ty**- dukhtar-i khadra, the seven green daughters. The 

seven planets. Mentioned without ly**- the epithet y*-- 5 also implies 
the seven stars comprising the Great Bear. Khaqani says : — 

dun, seven pearls. The seven planets. Also : 

>.)•> durar, seven pearls. 

cJia p dar haft, seven in seven. (1) The seven articles of 

a lady’s toilet, namely, antimony, woad, rouge, ceruse, gold-leaf, etc. 
These articles are applied to seven parts of the body : hands, feet, eyes, 
eyebrows, both sides of the face, and cheeks. See yv. yi .(2) The 
seven chief characteristics of the seven limbs of the body. (3) The seven 
13 * 
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planets which affect the destinies of the world. Every climate of the 
earth is related to a planet : first to Saturn, under which falls India : 
second to Jupiter which rules Khata and Khutan ; third Mars, dominating 
Turkey ; fourth the sun, influencing Iraq and Khurasan ; fifth Venus, 
affecting Transoxiana ; sixth Mercury, controlling Rome ; and seventh 
the moon which rules the northern hemisphere. (4) The seven countries. 
(5) The seven climes. (6) The seven oceans. See b)- 5 

C- darya, seven seas, namely, Caspian Sea, Sea of Oman, 

Red Sea, Sea of Barbary, the Atlantic, the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Black Sea. Khaqani says 

f |«Aj I A ft> si qj | qC t la. 

jjii\ darya-i akhdar, seven green oceans. The seven heavens. 

dastanbu, seven perfumes. The seven planets. Khaqani : — 

f! o *XO U J Ol J 

OtS- — — dukkan, seven shops. The seven climates. Khaqani says :• — 

j’.r- 1 b_).s 3 * oiji 

jji dawr, seven revolutions, cycles. — (1) Each cycle of years 

is said to consist of one (according to some, seven) thousand years. Each 
revolution (rja) is related to a planet. When all the seven revolutions 
end, the world will come to end. Khaqani says : — 

Jb'l a ao ob j I) oL~ij jtJ A o~^y. c^-v ob^? 0_>»- tf*?... 

£jja duzakh, seven hells. The seven stages of Hell, viz., 

( Saqar ), ( San ), J* ( Nutayy ), ( Hutama ), ^ ( Jahim ) yr- 

(Jahannum), and -qjl* ( Hdwiya ), which is the worst of all. 

«•> dih, seven towns. (1) The seven heavens. Also and partic- 
ularly as jij « ■> , seven lower towns, signifies (2) the seven climes. 

As in Khaqani : — 

,jL' « a ^sb 3 )l l> *j jji j » 1 

«b rah, seven paths. The seven tunics of the eye. See ^ i a* c-«. . 

Rsh. here quotes Hafiz : — 

l jf £ *1 # b lr* rj* ‘^■“1 
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This is, however, misplaced, as the correct reading of the second hemi- 
stich, is • Art and not «b See » Art e.** supra. 

— - — ra khsh an, seven shining ones. The seven planets. 

a-o rasad, seven watch-towers. The seven climes of the earth. 

— . — ruqa, seven sheets, (i) The seven strata of the earth. (2) The 
seven climes. Khaqani says : — 

OjtC (jfjJ.I ol jJjlya J «U») c~s* ^1 eJoJ 

Also OC.1 haft ruqa-i pdstan, seven old sheets. See j*L*> »L 

ruq‘a -i adkan, seven black sheets. The seven climes 

of the earth. See Jail »Art 

Lj) ruqah-i khadra, seven green sheets. The seven heavens. 

rang, seven colours: — (i) The colours related to the 

planets, t.e., black to Saturn, grey to Jupiter, red to Mars, yellow to the 
sun, white to Venus, blue to Mercury, and green to the moon. (2) A 
species of beautiful Indian rose of many colours called df gul-i- 

qirmizi. Asad! says (Rsh.) : — 

a&j cJ* jl j j & y -L" j a « a_o Ji c^> oblj* 

(3) A kind of painting or embroidery. Khaqani says : — 

ojiAjs aj 5 * ■ 44 jiklj J -CulA jfi b 

(4) The ornaments of a woman. 

i/h rangi, seven-coloured. Capricious, artful, cunning. 

Jlja rawaq, seven vaults. The seven heavens. 

,^j — — zarda, seven yellows. A kind of narcissus, the best of its 
genus, also called & y -Lo. 

cry. <j zamm (also u*j zaml), seven lands. (1) The seven climes. 

(2) The seven lands: (Rabka), »-^l (Akhlada) the abode of the 

scorpions of Hell, (‘ Araqa ) a place for the spiders of Hell, 

(‘ Arabiyya ) the abode of the '-hawks of Heaven,' ( HUmalta ), 
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( Sijjin ) it has the register of the deeds of the victims, (‘ Ajiba ) the 

place of Iblxs (Satan) and his followers. 

ol-^ zindan, seven prisons. The world, as consisting of seven 

climes. KhaqanI says : — 

OIajIj jU qjj oIajIj -ilj tT fi .MJ Ob- 

sab', seven sevens, (i) The seven manzils (stages) of the 

Qur’an. The reciters of the Qur’an ( *ly» ) fixed seven days (a week) for 
the finishing of the whole Qur’an. Whatever they read in one day came 
to be known as one stage. Thus the Qur’an comprises seven “ stages.” 
In the formula (_y each one of the seven letters is the initial of 
the Sura of the Qur’an wherewith the manzil begins. Respectively the 
letters stand for the Suras : (i) (2) (3) o-bi. (4) Jdir-I 

(5) b*- 1 , (6) and (7) <-»!». (2) To some the contents of the Qur’an 

are of seven kinds (a)e-^J promise, ( b ) j threat, (c) sermons, 
( d ) stories, (e) commandments, (/) ^ prohibitions and (g) 

prayers. 

saray, seven houses. The seven climes. Kh aqanI : 

1 jAj) <_£) O-ftA L Juuu 0 X* | j -k)| A .*. j 

sag/, seven roofs. The seven heavens. 

i*!A- saldm seven salams (greetings). The seven verses of the 

Qur’an commencing with the word : (1) XXXVII, 58 — y Xy 

(Peace, a word from the Merciful Lord), (2) XXXVII 79 - 
<>J U| j J*. (Peace on Noah among nations), (3) 

XXXVII, 109 — J* 1* "A- (Peace be on Abraham), (4) XXXVII ( 
120 — Ojjl* j i_p (Peace on Moses and Aaron), (5) XXXVII 

130 — oyl? Jl (Peace be on Elias), (6) XXXVII, 181 — 

(Peace be on the Apostles), [and (7) XCVII, 5 — - 
ymii\ Jk y. |*'5C. (Peace ! it is till the break of the morning). 

jlkL. sultan, seven sultans. (1) The ,;seven planets. (2) The 

Sultan of Khurasan, Sultan Ibrahim Adham, Sultan Bayazid of Bistam, 

14 
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Sultan Abu Sa'Icl Abu’l Khavr, Sultan Mahmud of Gh azna. Sultan Sanjar, 
Sultan Isma'il Samanl. Khaqani : — 


j i ^ Imv L ILL . a I ^ L* l - ~~ A j ^ Li 

cb" sayl, seven torrents. The seven heavens. 

— — shadurwan, seven canopies, (i) The seven heavens. 
(2) The seven climes. It is further qualified as being : 

cr >" -M haft shadurwan-i adkan, seven black or sandy canopies. 

See j/-“- oL 

^ sham', seven candles. The seven planets. Says Badr Chach : 

f- 

La. O _y$ ^ j y> jy J 1 cLL 0^ i a i i j 1 

oUi sham hi dukhan, seven smokeless candles. Same as 

£-i above. Khaqani says : — 

aj| 0 ailisl o L- i j ( y^_ j OL (*JH cr“ Jj/I qijl 

oLUjj sham -dura khsh an, seven brilliant candles. Same as 

q. v. 

*■"**> sahifa, seven books. (1) The seven heavens. (2) The 

seven planets. (3) The crystalline or the empyrean heaven and the ninth 
heaven, supposed to be the throne of God. 

plk taram, seven vaults. The seven heavens. 

■ ]jf tabaq, seven strata. (1) The seven heavens. (2) The seven 

earths. 


tabaqa, same as » -y, q. v. 

jL- tifl-i jan shikar, (contracted form of OL jdn 

shikar), seven soul-hunting boys. The seven planets. Khaqani : — 


cl*** ) ^ < “ - ' c ^ y j 3 


As-*- j b j^s*- 


0/ 


e-> u 


Is <s~yd> tilay khadra, seven green golds. The seven heavens. 

jJL. uil* ‘alaf khdna, seven grass-houses. The seven climes. 

Khaqani says : — 

oUO* d y* ^ eiii *jL. j 

14 * 
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cr J farsh, seven floors. (1) The seven climes of the earth. 

(2) The seven strata of the earth. ' 

fU ferishta-i ayyam, seven angels of the days of the week. 

The seven archangels according to the Jewish belief. 

fi'l-i qulub, seven “ verbs of the heart.” In Arabic 

grammar, the seven verbs, ( hasiba ), 0^ ( zanna ), (khala), used 

to imply a doubt ; (‘ alima ), <s b ( ra’a ), ‘-bJ ( wajada ), used to signify 

certainty and aa ( zaama ), implying either a doubt or a certainty of 
idea — are known as the “ seven verbs of the heart,” for they express 
the feelings. They are also termed, “ verbs of doubt and certainty.” 

* 1 J qurra, seven readers of the Qur’an. See jy, c-i*. Khaqarli : - 

e.\jt wii. jl I^-J jl cTv ol Ar* jl u*v 

Jii qufl, seven locks. (1) Seven amulets. (2) Seven prayers. 

^ JUli qaVa-i Khaybar, seven forts of Khaybar, namely, 

Katiba ( ), Naim ( ^ ), Shaqq ( ), Qamus (uAH 1 ') , Natat (;UQ 
Tih ( ) and Salam ( (OA.). 

jljj i*l» qal‘a-i davvar, seven revolving fortresses. The seven 

heavens. Thus in Badr Chach : 

U. i*Ji qaVa-i mind, seven glassy forts. The seven heavens. 

KhaqanI says : — 

jj Lx. ijJi A ^ y~ ■ |* J jl 3 0 jl 

r Ls qalam, seven pens. The seven modes of writing, called 

Thulth(^), Muhaqqaq ( j* ), Taivqi ( gj? ), Rayhdn (jQ); 
Kiqa' ( ^3 ), Naskh ( £-*• ), and Taliq ( ). AH these are comprised 

in the following couplet : — 

jJuJ J jjj j £*>> j c-l ^ j ^ ^ , 

haftak, a seventh. (1) One-fourth of the Quran. (2) A volume, 

a book. 
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— — kar, seven works. A texture or cloth of seven colours. Ibn 
Yamln says (Rsh.) 

jl ^ is*?- tr" b* 

<**£' feasa, seven cups. The seven heavens. 

kuhli, seven antimony-coloured ones. (i)The seven heavens. 

(2) The seven climes. 

kardan, to perform ‘ seven.’ To decorate, adorn and 

beautify. See j*. 

»j^ kura, seven spheres. The seven heavens. 

kishwar, seven countries. (1) The seven climes. See ^ 

infra. (2) The seven countries that have great kingdoms, namely, China, 
Turkistan, India, Turan, Iran, Syria and Rome. Some count Europe 
instead of Turkistan. 

— — kuh, seven mountains, namely, Caucasus, Damawand, 
Sarandlp, Gulistan, in the vicinity of Tus, Wazn, Dazkiyan, and China. 

* — — kuhna, seven old-ones : friend, associate, book, wine, 
bath, sword and china. 

*jlf gana. seven-fold. (1) A sea. (2) A castle. 

4 lf — — gah, seven places. (1) The seven heavens. (2) The seven 
climes. 

girah, seven knots. (1) The seven heavens. (2) The seven 

planets. (3) The seven climes. 

gunbad, seven domes. (1) The seven heavens. (2) The 

seven domes or cupolas built by Bahram Gur, better known as Haft 
Man?ar ). 

— ganjina, seven treasures. (1) Gold, silver, tin, lead, iron 
copper, and brass (bronze). (2) The seven ways in which the royalty of 
Persia used to show their generosity, namely, cash, jewels, robes of 
honour, animals, food, land and gardens. (3) It was the custom of the 
Iranian kings to keep their treasures at seven places, hence the name. 
(4) The seven treasures of Khusraw Parwiz. 
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gisudar, seven possessors of locks of hair, namely, 

comets. (1) The seven heavens. (2) The seven planets. Khaqani : — 

ail 0 .XlUtii Otoji jl * j ^UJ| jA. ^ Ojia y* 

Out of the forty-eight images of heaven seven are called i*. 

gisudar -i charkh, seven heavenly possessors of locks 

of hair. Same asji- 5 ^^ c-i*. Kh aqani says : — 

cs^ lay chashm, seven folds of the eye. Same as (*£»■ 0-^. 

q. v. 

*j~? — — mijmara, seven censers. The seven orbits of the planets. 

eiii t_j| jt mihrdb-i falak, seven vaults of the sky. The seven 

planets 

lud muhit, seven containers. (1) The seven heavens. (2) The 

seven seas : the Sea of China, the Western Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Sea of Tiberius, the Euxine, the Caspian and the Sea of Khwarazm. 
Badr Chach says : — 

^j| T y> j~* jl L»* A-J Ali ujUu 4 f 

Also see 

■V mard, same as ol V q.v. Khaqani says : — 

rr <_?^ ^jdbji v > y. 

Ol-v mardan, seven men. (1) The Prophet Muhammad, the 

four Caliphs, and Hasan and Husayn. (2) Same as oUi cJ& q. v. 
Khaqani says — 

Jj| « (J-iL olJji , j> j\ -*!»• di-i* j*j j L. oT jC oldii 

ol-v* mardan-i muazzam, seven great men. Same as 

ol**/* q. v 

mi§h‘ala, seven torches. The seven planets. 


aIjOL* 
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oL. millat, seven creeds. The seven creeds of the Muslims, 

which form the real basis of the so-called seventy-two creeds (^-L j 

The original seven are : JabrI, Qadarl, Mushabbiha. Munazziha, Sunni, 
Shi'i. and Khariii. Nazir! says : — 

^ t . ■ .1 | J ^ I * * .‘" I ; ^ | .Aj Ib_^LS^ 

JL — — milal, same as ciU oi* q, v. Sanjar Kashi eulogises Husayn 
Qilich (Bahar) : — 

JL» aJoj L> j | jJ l_jtj j L». y yi^ j I 

,/C* minbar, seven pulpits. The seven heavens, firmaments. 

KhaqanI says : — 

l) O Ct... j* U .VLi jJLi J) ^ iLc 6 La. 

d-^ mandal, seven circles. The seven heavens. 

d y* manzil, seven stages, (x) The seven heavens. (2) Same as 

£-* q. v. (3) The seven valleys mentioned in Faridu’ddin ‘Attar’s 
celebrated mathnawl, the Mantiqu’t-Tayr. They are : (1) ‘- r -C lj (the 
Valley of Search), (2) (the Valley of Love), (3) cJj** u;-Mj(the 

Valley of Knowledge), (4) tuL.| (the Valley of Contentment), (5) 
<£> h (the Valley of Unity), (6) (the Valley of Bewilder- 

ment), and (7) C j yi is*\j (the Valley of Poverty and Annihilation). 

tzui bt~* muhra-i zarrin, seven golden beads. The seven 

planets. Kh aqanI says : — 

Lv* ‘Cs^- j aj t • -• ) -b lx \ZaJ 

'j** miwa, seven fruits, namely (dried grapes), 

(a kind of rough cider-apple), jrf) (fig), jj&I (grapes), (peach), 

(date) and " (a Damascene plum) — all taken together. 
Malik Mashriql (QummI ?) says (Bahar) : — 
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narrad-i falak, seven wmi-players of the sky. The 

seven planets. Says Khaqani : — 

Li. dil.9 OU| ^sL.mXj &5 Ojj )j 

d" nat‘, seven leather seats. (1) The seven climes. (2) The 

seven strata of the earth. 

nuqta, seven dots. (1) The seven planets. (2) Decoration. 

£/? <s*.y nawbati-i charkh, seven guards of the sky. The 

seven planets. 

f-f mm khaya, seven half eggs. The seven heavens. 

0^ fd nim khaya-i mlna, seven glassy half-eggs. The seven 

heavens. See qoj 

lr& waldy khadra, seven green exalted-ones. The seven 

planets. 

jWj u>a chahdr, seven and four. The seven planets and the 

four elements. 

wa shash, seven and six. The seven planets (see 

and the six dimensions (see j^). 

eXu' j j u-i j u>a shash dar-i tang, seven and six narrow doors. The 

seven countries and six dimensions. 


i. Almost all the dictionaries of the Persian language (ARaj., BAj., BQ., Qul. Kaghf., MF., Richardson 
among them) have written it as dll* I y d-i* (the seven lineages of the sky) and explained it as implying 
the seven planets. The correct reading, however, seems to be ^ I j ( narrad — from nard , after the 
Arabic measure for Mubala g ha). Khaqani uses it in two of his couplets : — 

Xld j U d JL* 4 j dJll* 2> j J d— *' J 1 J) S' J** d I J] j di}-* i J 

d— * I j -tdd j j I ^ j *** 1 s \ * j * dl> -M j Jl ^ $ j 

The metre of the couplet defies and easily precludes the reading ^ I *y and confirms $ \ J as correct* 
By the way, the word j ddl. in the second hemistich is intriguingly interesting. The poet has not 
only formed •>! J after the Arabic usage from but has also coined as if it were 

an adverb from the Arabic (!) quadriliteral root J 
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jV? J o^-> wa shash wa P an J wa chahar, seven and six and five 

and four. The seven planets, the six dimensions, the five senses and 
the four elements. 

3 wa nuh, seven and nine. The seven articles of a lady’s 

toilet (see cO* ), and the nine ornaments of a lady, namely, 

(head-pendant), ob (earring), *L~L, (chain), ^ (nose-ring), 
(neck-tie, necklace), jjV (amulet), cA S. 1 (bracelet), (ring), 
and dtfcU. ( a ring of gold or silver — worn by Arabian ladies round 
their ankles). ‘Amid Daylami says (Rsh.) 
y 

o Jo | lj* y> 3 6 Aj j C-aA Jlj cJjJ O* 3 J 5 * 

and Amir Khusraw (Bahar) : — 

j j -C* | ji , j L. jjj I i . aft, 

Also see <Ai _j 

oJUj uia hasht, seven and eight, (i) High words. Muhammad 

Quli Salim says (ibid.) : — 

L» j cjiA _5 o t>o j\ <13 jU tiL J <3 c-cy? oL*| 

(2) Litigation. (3) The bowl of a dog. 

A har ha/t, each of the seven. Decoration, the seven articles 
of a lady’s toilet (see j ^ ). Kh aqani says : — 

Jjlail j c~sA> y *° * A A J.A- 

See !/>**■ oi*. 

c—j-i hafta dust, a week’s friend. A slight acquaintanc, an 

inconstant friend. 

hasht, seven-eight. Idle talk, abuse. 

J S 'A haykal, seven bodies. (1) The seven heavens. (2) The 

seven climes. (3) Amulets, charms. It is a prayer read in parts for seven 
days, and is believed to keep one safe and sound. Khaqani says : — 

I *La A“ J d.A“J ' (A t* ci-«l U^A * — -A I a A'** ,jj| 

oijOj J^a haykal-i ridwan, the seven palaces of the Gardener. 

The eight grades of Paradise. 
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hasht bagh, eight gardens. 

•Aj j (jz lii O l£- j Ia*< u. 

& '^y. — — bagh-i baqd , eight 
heavens. 


The eight heavens. Khaqani says :-— 

O ! ^ ^ ^ jo-, ^y 

gardens of immortality. The eight 


OL-j bustan, same as ^ q. v. Kh aqani says : — 

c -c*T oLw 3 d**l i"* 1 Ct^ ! ajo-c* ai Li. 

bihisht, eight paradises, namely, 6-^ c^». (Jannat-i 

‘Adan), arjUlcdp (Jannatu’l Mdwa), (Jannat’un Naim), oyL- 

(‘Illiyin), vJV ( Firdaws ), jl^bU ( Daru’l Qarar ). ^'A-JbU (Darn’s 
Salam), and (Khuld). Khaqani : — 

A 

0 d^ b ed j - --i- a ^ e^ii aJ j ■ " - ■ ^ ' ' . - ■ <*■ 

dU» jinan, (also ot^. Jbc»U ), eight gardens. The eight 

heavens. See rb 


khuld, eight everlasting homes. Same as [Khaqani 

ijC» jl 3 j\ -*i=- j 3 _$U- liT y e 3 »^*0 

A 

The epithet *> — nine eyes — in the second hemistich signifies the 
nine holes in the lute, and the ^ A « J in the first hem., are the 

eight fingers and two thumbs of the singers playing upon a flute, likened 
to ten sunny-faced Turks, who form the retinue of the king. In another 
place these ^ y « •> assume the form of 0S0U a •> dah dayagan, ten 
nurses ; when the same poet says : 

A 

Ob/^- xJ'-S 

dahan, eight mouths. (1) The wood of aloes. (2) Mallows, 

Persian hollyhock used as a medicine to cure one suffering from gout. 

oU*> sifat, the eight attributes of God, namely, : hearing 

x**. • seeing, •' speech, » ^b' : will, : knowledge, °W*- : life, 

might, and ^"b^l: cognition, as in JChaqanl : — 


Uj y L 




jU-^5 
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j if — - — ganj, eight treasures — those of Kh usraw Parwiz. 

mawa, eight resorts, (i) The eight heavens. (2) The 

eight paradises. 

_ — mar a, eight pastures. As above. 

manzar, eight scenes. (1) The eight paradises. See . 

(2) The Zodiac with the orbits of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and the Moon. 

^ (♦-£■?■ jW J wa chahar chashm-i falak, eight and four eyes of 

the sky. The twelve Signs of the Zodiac. Says KhaqanI : — 

ot> eili L |» Lit 

— — hazarl, one of eight thousands. In the idiom of the 
wrestlers, one who performs eight thousand sittings in exercising. Najat 
says (Bahar) : — 

$ if csjly® jS ^u. ssf - y~ y'' 

J&jfc haykal-i ridwan, the eight palaces of the Gardener. 

The eight heavens, eight paradises. 


vaj 

nuh bam, nine terraces. The nine skies. 

< 31 >J rV bam-i aywan, nine terraces of the building. The nine 

skies. 

*ik — paya, nine feet, (x) The nine heavens. (2) A pulpit. See 

jA pidar, nine fathers. (1) The nine heavens. Also see-*b» . 

(2) The seven planets with the dragon’s head and tail. (3) Same as 

•j** (2). 

•Vv parda, nine curtains. The nine heavens. 
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hujra, nine rooms, (i) Same as » ^ q.v. (2) The nine 
rooms of the harem of the Prophet Muhammad. Nizami says (Rsh ) : — 

A > 

^ O <CL> $j> o. *0 

> 

U4 hisar-i mind, nine blue castles. Same as « ^ ^ q.v. 

khards, nine mills. Same as ^ q.v. 

<,€j±. khargah, nine tents. Same as * * j ** q.v. 

4 ■> dah, (also nuh wa dah), nine and ten. The decoration and 

adornment of women. 

lib) — — riwaq, nine palaces. The nine heavens. Qa’ani says : — 
liljj _y t >*j JC csb Jl *Jtr“ Jl u^- 

Also see 

« 3 >~ slzdah, nine-thirteen. A kind of gambling, in India 

called ( Naw-teri — nine-thirteen). 

shawhar, nine husbands. The nine heavens. Badr Chach : — 

c~»l jA j-i ■*j jil y_,j _>L vb*- y~i •*-“ b <£_ 

— — shahr-i bald, nine high cities. The nine heavens. 
Also (nine cities). See jj 

sahlfa, nine books, (also Oj*J sahifa-i gardun 

nine books of the sky). The nine heavens. Khaqani says : — 

Jj jZH 0 j| *UA 0“ j>_. j CiJ T . ^ CUi* dJi ■CfU»c*> 4 j 

^U. tar am, nine palaces. Same as * ^ q.v. 

iitt> tag, nine shelves. As above. 

tabaq, nine plates. As above. 

qasr, same as *j q. v. Also see 

kakh, same as ^ *» q. v. 
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-jf gunbad, nine domes. The nine heavens. Also Jj- 1 -‘•J * nuh 

gunbad-i dawwm — the nine revolving domes. 

j *_/ gawhar, nine pearls, namely, (ruby), (adamant), 

( turquoise ), o-tJi (diamond), (sapphire), V-> (emerald), 

) (pearl), (cornelian), and (coral). 

muqarnas, nine parlours. The nine heavens. Also ** 

nuh muqarnas-t dawwar — the nine revolving parlours. 

o 

yi y> o ( <y ) ji o ■> dah angusht bar ( bi ) dahan giriftan, to place 

ten fingers on the mouth, (i) To show astonishment and helplessness. 
(2) To cry, lament, or weep. (3) To show submission, humility, or loneli- 
ness. Khusraw says (Rsh.) : — 

j L Jo U -O O J a j O Ia J O ^ J \ $ J *0 O } j 

— — dy at, ten verses. A circlet is usually employed by the 

scribes of copies of the Qur’an to indicate the end of a sentence (also 
sometimes a clause), and is thus a mark of punctuation. In the early 
stages this mark of a circlet was placed after every ten verses (sentences), 
thus indicating a group of ten verses ( ). The circlet itself came to 

be known, by a transference of epithet as a 

pdnzdah, ten-fifteen. Ornament, decoration. 

panji, a false coin, bad money, impure gold or silver* 

Nizami 1 says (ARaj.) — 

0 J -Aa j yj j 0 j J-i of 

Also see,.* 40 « ■>. 

— — tds, ten dishes. A wooden shoe. 

^ y turk, ten Turks. The eight fingers and two thumbs of the 

two hands. See under oU. cdu. 

r. Jah. attributes the couplet to ‘Asjadl ( ), and reads it thus : 

^ j* S' dT 
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khutani, ten khutanls. The ten fingers. Kh aqanI : — 

!s£L~s. j j j! y « ■> ^ £ U ^ 3 j j j! u* J tfl* 

ofcb dayagan, ten nurses. Same as *■>. Also see •*!»• c~i*. 

‘J- 5 dil, (also ^ dila), of' ten hearts, (i) Fickle, faithless. 

Mawlawi-i Ma'nawi says (Bahar) : — 

aJ - o ^ ) ^ kj d T Lt*. j t aJJ > I of 7- 

and Sa’ib says (ibid.) :- - 

aJ i cb eL cajj Ot~, _y_ <— sijf>l v_jf ! O-UJ jl 

(2) One who is perpetually changing his creed. (3) Brave, courageous. 
(4) Curses. (5) An anathema. 

« ■> dah, ten out of ten. Pure gold. 

^5*° dahi, ten out of ten. Pure gold; the first degree of fineness 

in silver, current and standard money. Qusi says (Bahar) : — 

jiojaji; «c aJ o - tb j>- ji ^ jla ^ ^Lc. y 

Also see 

raga, of ten veins. (1) Brave, courageous, experienced. 

(2) Zealous, jealous. (3) A bastard, villain, thief, robber, rcgue. 

j j) ruz, ten days. A short period of time, because • - 1 in 

reality refers to j- whose numerical value according to the Abjad (-^f I) 
system of calculation comes to ten, (» ^). Talib Amuli says (Bahar) : — 

^ ■* aJLw -w? cx*.^ aj y ^Uixil i_b •zS^j j 3) 

and Hafiz : — 

I jU O Ijt- 0 _j~j I j o— jIaJLjI J 33 ** 

Jbj zubdnl, ten-tonguedness. To be always saying different 

things, not to stick to one’s own words. ChirH. quotes Shifa i : 

s_y. * cA J « df ^ ^ f* 

Ji sal, of ten years. The seven planets (see -^»). 

H— 15 
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ji* ‘a ql, ten wisdoms. The ten angels. In the idiom of the 

philosophers J 2 * (wisdom) really means angel. 

y r'M ghulam-i Turk, ten Turkish slaves. The ten fingers 

of the hands, when employed by a musician in playing upon a flute. 
Khaqani says : — 

y I ^ J J ^ “CX- y j 1 y o - yJ. 5 

u mahi-i billurin, ten bright crystalline fish. The ten 

fingers of a mistress. 

• •V marda, (i) a company of ten men. (2) A captain over 

ten men. (3) A sturdy and strong person as good as ten. (4) A loquat- 
ious, talkative person. 

o aP 0 Ar* marda karx kardan, to do the work of ten men. 

To overwork, to work too much. 

• Ar* marda guftan, (also Ar* « dah mard), to talk as ten 

men. To talk too much. Shaykh-i Shiraz says (Bahar) : — 

isf 3 lsJ ^ y? «Ar* .J fa»- 

L ^* J . j - I maskan-i Idris, the ten houses of Idris. Paradise. 

— — nuh, ten-nine. (1) *-y.j — ornament, decoration, because 
the numerical value of the word <-«?. J , according to the Abjad (-^1 ) 
system of calculation, comes to nineteen. Khaqani : — 

^ i y** yic 0 A ^ } O ' lo' . ' ’L— . ^ y* 

(2) To inflict a loss upon some body. (3) Two things that are almost the 
same as regards quality and quantity. 

kS / J-> j xva dii nargisa, twelve narcissi. The twelve houses 

of the Zodiac. Khaqani says : — 

. 

ji OUilv*" ji -J - 5 -J * J OT _}l U*J 

— — haft, ten-seven. An ancient coin, so called because of 
ten mithqals it contained only seven of pure gold. 

15* 
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JKk- » G' J- 2 dawdzdah jawsaq, the twelve mansions. The twelve 
Signs of the Zodiac. 


£\5 rukh, the twelve towers, i.e., the twelve heroes, Guderz 

their leader among them, who were chosen by Kay Khusraw (Kayaseres), 
king of Iran, to fight an equal number under Piran, nominated by Afrasiyab, 
King of Turan (Transoxiana) to decide the boundaries of those empires. 
A fierce battle took place in the valley of Kanabad hills, in the country 
of Kh urasan. The Persians proved victorious, and Plran was killed. 
In consequence of this defeat the Turks abandoned all the country to 
the south of the river Oxus. These heroes are often alluded to, and are 
equally celebrated in Persian histories and poems. The heroes, probably 
twelve in all, are known by this epithet, sometimes also styled as rj 
yazdah rukh — eleven towers — each of them, so to say, was a pillar of 
prowess and bravery. 

— — maqam, the twelve stations. The twelve notes of music, 

namely, ( Rast ), o'* Li*. ( Safahan ), also i ( Shabab ) 

(Bit Sulayk ), JLLt (‘ Ushsh aq ), •d'j'y. aj (Zir Buzurg), y_j ( Zir 

Kuchak), ( Hijdz ), Jb*- (‘Iraq), *t£»’j ( Zangula ), ^ Husaym), 

( Rahawi ) and l> : ( Nawd ). 

— — mil , the twelve miles. Same as * -liU- q.v. 


chardah riwayat, the fourteen recensions. The fourteen recen- 
sions of the fourteen pupils of seven leading “ Readers ” ( »b* q v.). 
Hafiz says — 

«L rnah, fourteen moons, (i) The moon as seen on the 14th 

night, the fullmoon. (2) A mistress. 

fj*** - — masum, fourteen innocent ones, namely, the Prophet 
Muhammad, his daughter, and the twelve Imams as recognised by the 
Shl‘a Muslims. 
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jCj *iij j o~j bist-wa-yak paykar, twenty-one bodies, (i) The starry 
figures of the northern hemisphere. As in Badr Chach : — 

(2) The twelve Signs of the Zodiac and the nine heavens. 

o" khiltash, twenty-one generals. Same as ^ 3 (2). 

Khaqani says : — 

^aLl I y 0 l» iS 3 J-r^ jr LujL dL j 

,jiy qiran, the twenty and one ‘ conjunctions, ' namely, the 

conjunction of Saturn, of Mars with four, of the sun with three, of Venus 
with two planets, and that of Mercury with the moon. Khaqani says : — 

O \J> J “*■“*; t O I j*-* rj. -c. j 

giriban, twenty and one collars. Same as aSd } o~u q. v . 

jjUij washaq, twenty and one transitory ones. Same as above. 

q. v. 


•3k ijr sl para, thirty pieces. One of the thirty parts (or books), into 
which the whole text of the Qur’an has been divided. Sa’ib says : — 

C-I.j/ oT>‘ ob. 3 k**"* ^ 33 ^ y* J* 

(GhirH. reads the second hemistich as b ok 0 -~-^). See « •>. 

4 _jk„ sitdra-i pak, thirty holy stars. The thirty teeth of 

a man. 

— lahn, thirty melodies in music, composed and arranged in 

the following order by the celebrated Persian musician Barbad ( ) : 
(1) ^‘bT ( Arayish-i Khurshid ), also O JZ b ' ( Ardyi§h-i 

Jahan), (2) **e^» oyT ( A’in-i Jamshid ), (3) J^3 3\ ( Awrangl ), (4) ui-^r ^ 

( Bagh-i Shlrln), (5) •*» cJ* ( Takht-i Taqdisi ), (6) is 3% ***• 

( Huqqa-i Ka’us ), (7) £ J 3 j- b ( Rdh-i Ruh ), or ^ 33 «b ( Rah-i Riih ) 
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(8) OL. (Ramish-i Jan), also ^b ( Ramish-i Jahan), (9) >~ 
jy-j- 5 (Sabz dar sabz ), (10) ( Sarwistan ), (11) ( Sarw-i 

Sahi), (12) ■*; j I v Oljj-ski ( Shadurwan-i Marwarid), (13) 

( Shabdiz ), (14) ( Shab-i Farrukh), also jy* ( Farru kh Sh ab), 

( 15 ) U" ( Quft-i Rumi), ( 16 ) gf ( Ganj-i Badawurd ), 

(17) jk ^ ( Ganj-i Gdw), or o-jtf ( Ganj-i Kaus), (18) ^ 

(Ganj-i Sukhta), (19) (Kin-i Irij), (20) u~ ib- ,>* (Kin-i 

Siyaush), (21) (Mah bar Kuhan), (22) •o'U (Mushk 

Dana), (23) (Marwa-i Nik), (24) uh-* ( Mushk Mali), 

(2 ) ( Mihrbani ), or ( Mihrgani ), (26) ( Naqusi ), 

(27) (Nawbahari), (28) . ikoyb** (Nawshin Bada), (29) jjj ^ 

(Nim Ruz), and (30) JO;** 1 (Nakhchirgani). Nizami has mentioned 
these in his mathnawi Khusraw Shirin, except three ( oyT < £_ 33 j- b 
and F ), and in their stead adds four more, namely, jjy 3* ( Nawriiz ), 
lS)* 2XJ Ltat ( Ghuncha-i Kabkdari) j 3 y ^ J ( Farrukh ruz), and 
J* (Kaykhusrauii). Therefore, they seem to be thirty-one in 
number, although generally known as ; or it may be that the last 

is an additional one. 

j.L*» «L i muhra-i mah-i Siyam, thirty gems of the month 

of ‘ fasting. ’ The thirty days of the month of Ramadan. KhaqanI : — 

3s 3 si wa du jama at, thirty and two parties. All the 
religions of the world. Apparently it seems to refer to the seventy-two 
creeds ( 3s 3 -ski* ), but why the figures were fixed to this can- 
not be said. Sayfl of Bukhara (says BAj.) : — 

y chihal tan, forty persons. The forty persons, whom Moses is 
affirmed to have slain and brought to life again. 

jUJ tanan, forty bodies. A group of persons, known as JlA 1 

for whose sake God is said to keep the world in existence. 

16 
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tah, forty folds. An ample coat of mail. 

U- chiragh, forty lamps. An instrument of illumination 

consisting of a large number of lamps. Tathlr says (ChirH.) : — 

jj L cijy j~> ^ l_^»- t>. J 2 jj~ j | .O Sj c~~ju 

*JL, sdla, of forty years. The angels, reason and Adam. 

?ubh, forty morns. The forty days during which the nature 

of Adam was fermented. 

•*» — qadd, for forty statures. A sort of manner. 

qadaml, pacing ‘ forties. ’ (i) A walk. (2) A custom at 

the funeral of Muslims of stepping back forty paces from the grave and 
again advancing towards it before reading the service over. 


* v 

pinjaha, of fifty (days). (1) A prayer used daily during 
Lent. (2) The Christian Lent. KhaqanI says (Jah.) : — 

I _) S-iT fJ.) | ^ 



iU* haftad, seventy. Very many, innumerable. Nizami (Bahar) : — 

ji dUi »_j 5" ,jjj Ai) 

C/— i vf “S bi haftad ab shustan, to wash with seventy waters. 

To overwash. Nizami says (AsLugh.) : — 

| ^ 1| W . . V i «AA £ b *. A I A Aj ^AJ t 0 . ' .A 

Also Baba Fughanl (AsLugh.) : — 

• *■'■ 1 ^ ^ A) , aS^ | a*aa ,,i ^ I I y : c Ia y I ^ ^ | 

JfzS' kushtl, seventy fights. The seventy kinds of diseases 

incident to loving creatures. 

cl* -b'lj wa and millat, seventy and a few creeds. Better and 

more often used as j* j iLi* q, v . 

16 * 
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^Li jj j wa du shdkh, seventy and two branches, (i) A phrase 

used to signify the seventy tribes and different forms of religion upon 
earth. (2) Seventy-two modes of chanting the Qur’an. 

(Jr~f J* J ■ — — wa du kashti, seventy and two belts. Seventy-two 
creeds. 


cX* j wa du millat, seventy and two creeds. (Sometimes 

c-L oil j ^Lii. also ). All the creeds come to seventy-three, one of 
them being the Sunnat Jama at ; but while speaking of it as XI j 
we exclude the above-named from the list, and take notice of the seventy- 
two only. These seventy-two really form six groups of twelve each, 
namely, ( Rafidiyya ), (Kharijiyya), ( Jabriyya ), 

(Qadariyya), ( Jahmiyya ) and ( Marjiyya ). Nazlrl says 

(ARaj.):- 

XI j jU* euL Aj j| aS j aS i jS oT 

Khaqanx has mentioned it as **J j (seventy-three sects) also, as 
in : — 

jo 1 0 Jo j (j u «,■■* ^ 1 l o .. v , ^ t j j 1 j j j v .' flfc 0 ^ w j 

cJotoj wa haft, seventy-seven. Very many, numerous. 

JL0J0 cjT cX* j ->Li* hi haftad wa haft ah shustan, to wash with 
seventy and seven waters. To overwash. Nizami says (Bahar) : — 

<*£^**i l_) c--«J | j £ Ixaa aj 0 1 y*. 


— * o 


j*> sad angusht nihadan, to place a hundred fingers, 
(i) To find a hundred faults. (2) To commit a hundred faults. 

barg, of hundred petals. A kind of narcissus, also called 

t . See c-i* . 

*ik paya, of a hundred feet. (1) A shipworm, a centipede, long, 

hairy and of different colours. (2) A species of hairy catapillar or canker. 
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paywand, of a hundred tendons, (i) A shepherd’s staff 

or garment. (2) A herb. 

_y tu, a hundred folds. That part of the tripe or stomach so 

called. 

£\j* chira gh , a hundred lamps. (1) A tree, rooted out, on 

whose off-shoots they hang a lamp and thus illuminate the place. Tughra 
says (Bahar) : — 

j I Aj O j Jj * I 

(2) Many, innumerable lamps. Nizami says (Bahar) : — 

J* j ■b-*/ jf 

o*-* dahan, a hundred mouths. (1) A hundred kinds of sounds. 

Salik of Qazwln says (ChirH.) : — 

jIjj jC . Li «Li OUjJi jL j oT I ,** l_r» 

(2) One who says one thing and then another. 

OJ-i ii&j bi sad rang shudan, to become a hundred colours. 

To change colours on account of shame and ignominy. Salik Yazdi 
says (BAj.) : — 

« U £* •* £ A.J v*J Lfi- yi jl Jui 

OijS' shakh kardan, to split into a hundred branches. To 

break into a hundred pieces. 

wachahardah, a hundred and fourteen. The hundred 

and fourteen surahs of the Qur’an. 

J wa chahardah 'iqd, a hundred and fourteen 

necklaces. Same as • j q. v. 

_>■> du sad, two hundred. Innumerable. Sa’ib (Bahar) : — 

b ^ Ail- 5 ^ 1 jl j* 

Also see *->■> 
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si sad, three hundred. Innumerable. 

o|j $ a di dhat, a personnel of a hundred. A mansab (rank). One 
of this rank received two lacs of dams (five thousand rupees). 

o|i x? ok, pan-sad dhat, a personnel of five hundred. A rank whose 
occupant received eight lacs of dams (twenty thousand rupees). 




jb* hazdr, a thousand, (i) A bird called the thousand voices 
( jbbb* ), having an uncommon variety of melodious modes ; a 
species of nightingale. Hafiz says : — 

jo *»-b obb* -c*T ^jj *»-b , -&k j c j£o df obly* J-* 

and ‘All of Khurasan says (Bahar) : — 

*— -“I -5 jlj* (_bL ^ oil; 

(2) Innumerable, very many. Nazirl says (ARaj.) : — 

aT U _/oL j xO^- jj ) lyA ( ,*a j C) b ^ ^ 

(3) A term employed in the game of nard. 

oy-T astin, a thousand sleeves. The sea — its waves being 

compared to the sleeves. 

xL.| asfand, a thousand rue plants. The wild rue. 

jljT dwdz (also IjT aw a), of a thousand notes. A nightingale. 

y. buzz, a thousand goats. A fortress in Khurasan. 


■ciU; bisha (also plsha), a thousand -folded. A large cup ; 

anything which contains many others inside it, such as a knife which 
has in its handle scissors, pen and such like. A vessel in which one can 
put other pots and take them out at the time of need. Salim says 
(ChirH.) 

»Li x> ^ |.L- Jji j-Oj .jly* t \ ^\$ j _j c— I dfi 

and ‘Abdu’l Razzaq Fayyad says (Bahar) : — 
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jIjA 

h pa, a millipede. The scolopendra, a palmer-worm of a 

dangerous species. Kamal Isma'Il says (ibid.) : — 

cfh aL)* 0>»- -uo L r e, J o“ a j j*~“ ud J b' 5 <-)_>»• jvwjj' 

and Ashraf says (ibid.) : — 

tsW, jlj* Jl ,_>•£* c~~ jt> j j** *i • ^ J-*l d_d» 

j~i pisar, a thousand sons. A medicinal grass. 

u “J" pirahan gusht giriftan, to take the flesh of a 

thousand bodies. To grow very fat. Mulla Shani Takallu says (ARaj.) : — 

tdfa, of a thousand beams. The sun. Sayf Asfirangl says 

(Jah.) :- 

^ U? 4j LA jjj | A~id* j | Aj Ij j iya, Aj Li U' 

j* tu (and <sj!> tuy, also khana), a thousand divisions ; a 

thousand folds. The second stomach of beasts. Salim reviles a glutton 
(Bahar) : — 

j aj L*. j 1 x^> c-j | I jj) J I ^ 

i —*i at — — jartb, a thousand chains. A garden, built by Shah ‘Abbas 
Madi, covering an area of a thousand jaribs, in Isfahan ; very cool and 
beautiful. Muhsin Tathir says (Bahar) : — 

1} ^)LaJA^C .A A ..J * - J y lyA xj) t Aj , " — 1 *. I*. 4a 

jashan, a thousand yards. A creeper, like a vine, but 

thorny. It creeps along the trees nearby. Its fruit is red, as big as a vetch, 
called jaUa 1, (an antidote to snake-bite). Its fruit is called 
‘Inabu’l Hayya (the grape of the serpent), and its root is known as 
'Udu’l Hayya (the aloe of the serpent). In ShirazI it is called 
Nakhushi. 

x. Lexicographers give various readings of the epithet. They are (I) J t-T” J I j* (ARaj.) ; (II) j Aa- j I j* 
(BQ.) ; (III) jli* jl J* (BQ., Bahar, ARaj., Rich., John.) ; (IV) 0 k J I > (MF.) ; (V) o j I > 

BQ-, Rah., Jah., KaahC ARaj., Rich., John) ; and (VI) jL* I j! (almost all these and BAj.). It is 
interpreted by all these writers in different ways. 
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**^9- chashma, a thousand streams. A cancer, a mortal disease. 

AiU. khana, a thousand houses. Same as j* q. v. 

khwaba, of a thousand slumbers. Very sleepy eyes. 

Khusraw (Bahar) : — 

‘A -5 ijil US'*" I (+*• <-?»-» .jlya Jl •*** 

— — dastan, (also dastan) of a thousand tales. The nightingale 
of Khurasan, which is similar to the dove in colour. Kamal Isma‘11 
says (Rsh.) : — 

dCj aij y. OC.L 3I yA b _$ ajj aj ol 

dana, a thousand grains. (1) The thousand leaf (flower). 

(2) A rosary of a thousand beads, for saying prayer, in counting which 
they repeat the praises, names or attributes of God. Tathlr says 
(ChirH.) 

aj|«5 } ai L aL . 1 -o Jjb | ^ s 

and Salman says (ARaj.) : — 

bu Ui. $ aiL. ^ a 0 1 a ^ aj I a ^ tya aj 

■ rang bar amadan, to bring forth a thousand colours. 

To decorate oneself in many ways. Salim (Bahar) : — 

\y sy: ail y a5 J-i aj ,J_} y a> x»I^> j |_yt 

5ar dashtan, to have a thousand heads. To have a 

thousand desires. Qubul says (ARaj.) : — 

A Sf" jJ g-* _/>2 aj|_p 

O sutun, a thousand pillars, or columns. (1) A celebrated 

place in Persepolis. (2) A building founded by ‘ Abdu’l Hamid Muhammad 
Tughlaq. Badr Chach says : — 

c~«l y O y~~ jly* a-LP i»U XZjj) a> jji. q t— *i» aj 

■^a- sifand, same as -^a-l jlj* q. v. 
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*** — — mikh (also mikhi) (of) a thousand nails, (i) A darwish' s 

habit closely stitched. Salman says (Bahar) : — 

^S' ) lyA * - * "* k & y 5 j i a* L lyii 

Khusraw says (ibid.) 

(jl^T y ‘i i -uL alT Otc-^» c^j 

(2) The starry firmament. (3) A common strumpet. 

O-bjT y ^ naqsh bar awurdan, to bring forth a thousand 

impressions. To produce a thousand accidents and determinations. 

hazari, of a thousand. (1) The command of a thousand 
retainers. (2) One who performs a thousand ‘ sittings ’ in physical exer- 
cise. Najat says (ibid.) 

•Au L) C *1 |yA 1 . A.. ' .. \j . C *1 S -UA } a | 

j;;>ly* *dj yak hazari, (1) a man who receives a thousand rupees 
per month salary. (2) A commander of gunmen. 

ly*jrt panj hazari, of a five thousand. A very high rank in the 
army. One in command of five thousand men. 

^ly* cJ* haft hazari, of seven thousand. A rank in the army- - 
one in command of seven thousand soldiers. 

dah hazdr (also Obly*»-> dah hazdrdn), ten thousand. 
(2) The fourth of seven games of chess, also named jf 
(Khdna-gir). These seven games are : ^ ( Fard , or Farid), (Ziyad), 
( Sitarah ), yf (Kh dna-gir), ( Tamil ), Obly* ( Hazdrdn ) and 

(Man$ubah). 

JAe j'y* -v sad hazdr baydaq (also J M baydhaq), a hundred thousand 
pawns. The stars. 


Aminuddin Khan. 


(Concluded). 



CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AFGHANISTAN 

Faculty of Law and Political Science. 

T HE Faculty of Law and Political Science, recently founded by order 
of King Zahir Shah, has already to its credit the following publica- 
tions, original compilations or translated from different languages 
such as Turkish, German, French, etc. 


1. 
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A Turkish professor, 
al of the Faculty. 

Bay Muhammad ‘All Fu’ad is appointed Princi 


Progress of Pashtau. 

The journal, Kabul, organ of the Afghan Academy, although much 
reduced in bulk, owing to war, is appearing regularly. Its famous annual 
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number has now appeared for the eighth tirqe ; with all its former features 
and readable matter on a variety of subjects, Afghan and general. 

Articles in the Pashtau language are increasing in the monthly issues 
of the Kabul, and we now discern a tendency to Pashtawise the orthography 
of Pashtau proper names, even in articles written in Persian, for instance, 
j jL), instead of the former the sound resembling rather German 

ch than English sh. 

They have also evolved a movable type for the Pashtau alphabet which 
has many peculiarities of its own, and it is interesting to note how the 
same sounds have been represented in different ways in Pashtau and the 
Urdu orthography. 


Journalism. 

The Persian daily lslah has now completed its nth year, the Pashtau 
Tulu' -e- Afghan its 17th and the magazine Iqtisdd its 10th year of useful 
existence. An appreciation of a Kabul poet, Mahjur, has appeared in the 
Kabul of June 1940. 

Dr. Muhammad Nazim, of the Indian Archaeological Department, 
published some time ago his thesis on the life and time of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghaznah. The Persian translation of this, published by instalments 
in the Kabul, has now been completed and reissued in book form under 
the title sy'A- A** otkL- j . 


EGYPT 


Young Muslims. 

THE Shubbdn ul-Muslimin (Young Men’s Muslim Association), lirst 
founded in Egypt and now, having branches all over the Muslim world, 
including India, has suffered the loss of its founder and President of the 
Egyptian headquarters. A former Minister of War in the Egyptian 
Government has succeeded to the post. 


Arabic Script as decorative Art in Europe. 

It is a commonplace that the Arabic script, especially its Cufic mode, 
has been used from very early days as artistic decoration. (And according 
to some, even the word Cubic 1 and its derivations are but a corruption of 
Cufic). This is true not only of the Islamic world but even of Europe. 
The influence of Arabic art was so great that even European artists copied 
some patterns of Arabic script without knowing what they meant. One 


i. The English word Cube is generally traceil to the classical Greek Kubos , 
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comes across such patterns on vases, plates, swords and buildings. A 
recent: Indian tourist has written that he read in the Vatican in quite 
legible writing the formula <J>-o <»-)l ^ . 

The subject is enchanting, but very little has so far been written on it. 
Reference to it has been made by a young artist, S. Reich, in a 
paper read in the Institut d’ figypte under the heading Une Inscription 
Mamlouke sur un Dessin Italien du 15c siecle, (published in the “ Bulletin 
de V Institut d’ flgypte,” Vol. xxii, 1939-40, pp. 123-131, with four plates). 
Therein he observes : No study has so far been made of the entire realm 
of inscriptions in Arabic characters on monuments of the Occident. One 
may, however, refer to the following : — - 

G. Soulier, Les caracteres coufiques dans la peinture toscane, in : 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1924, I, pp. 347-58 ; 

A. de Longperier, De L’ emploi des caracteres arabes dasa V orna- 
mentation chez les peuples chretiens de 1 ’ Occident, in : Revue archeolo- 
gique, 1846, Vol. II, pp. 406-411 ; 

L. Coudarjod, Notes sur les inscriptions arabes ou pseudo- arabes, 
in : Bulletin de la Societe nationale des Antiquites de France, 1876. 

A. Fikri, L'art roman du Puy et les influences islamique, Paris, 
1934, ch. xii “ Le decor coufique,” pp. 255-67 ; 

G. Mar^ais, on the reading of the inscriptions of Puy, cf. his com- 
munication in the Comptes-rendus de V Acadimie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, 1938, pp. 53-62 ; 

H. Lavoix, De V ornamentation arabe dans les oeuvres des maitres 
italiens, in : Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1887, pp. 17-29 ; 

J. von Karabacek, Abendlandische Kunstler zu Konstdntinopel 
im xv-xvi ] ahrhundert, in : Kaiserliche Akademieder Wissenschaften, 
in Wien, phil.-hist. Klasse, Denkschrift, Vol. 62, Abh. 1, pi. vi. 

In the article to which we have referred, the author, S. Reich, has 
fovtnd that on an Italian incomplete painting in which there are certain 
figures such as a horseman, a door, two people talking to each other and 
fhe like, and in which there are instructions as to the colours for painting 
different parts of these figures, there is also a line in Arabic characters 
. “ OP <uW6ikLJI (Le., Glory be to our master 

.the Sultan Al-Malik al-Mu’aiyad Bu’n-Nasr Shaikh whose victory be 
glorified). The Italian must have copied some Egyptian pattern on which 
the above inscription relating to the famous Mamluk Sultan was made, 
.and the Italian artist unwittingly reproduced this inscription as a 
' decoration of his own painting ! 

Muslim Schools in Abyssinia. 

! . 

L The at-Tamaddun al-Islamiy of Damascus reports in its latest issue 
tliat in Maqadlshu, southern Abyssinia, a Muslim School, under the name 
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Madrasat’ul-Falah has been opened, and another is proposed in the city 
of Markah. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

JmJI 3 by Ad-Daniy (d. 444 H.) has been edited by 

Muhammad Ahmad Dahman of Damascus, with a long introduction and 
seven indexes after collation of three manuscripts. It is printed at the 
Taraqqi Press, Damascus. It deals with the orthography of the Qur’an. 

The Nadi al-Qalam (P.E.N.) of ‘Iraq has just published a collection of 
its weekly discourses for the year 1938. It is a bulky yet interesting volume 
of 3 1 5 pages. It may be had from the President of the Association, Shaikh 
Muhammad Rida ash-Shubaibiv. at 4 drachmas. 

by Bashir Yamut, published by the Ahaliyah Press, 
Beyrouth, deals with Arab poetesses, pre-Islamic and Islamic. 

The ‘Isa Bab! Press, Cairo, has published from the pen 

of Jabbur ‘Abd an-Nur, on Arab mysticism. 


DECCAN 


The Qur’an and Iqbal. 

THE political science quarterly G f Hyderabad has completed 

the first year of its useful existence, and has been able to establish itself 
through its unbiased and instructive discussions of topics of the day and 
questions of importance. In its fourth issue (of October last), there was a 
learned article by Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan on Iqbal’s conception of culture. 
It is continued by another lengthy instalment in the January number 
(of 1941) in which the writer has illustrated the abstract points discussed 
in the first instalment. The conclusion is that Iqbal’s conception of culture 
is fundamentally and exclusively the same as the one enunciated by the 
Qur’an. The articles show wide reading and deep study of all that Iqbal 
has written, and are a contribution to criticism. We hope it will ere long 
be made available to those who do not know Hindustani. 

* He * * 

The ‘Alamglr Tahrik-e-Qur’an (International Qur’anic Movement) is 
a cultural society in Hyderabad which is continuing its manifold activities 
revolving round the Qur’an. During the last decade and a half it has 
distributed no less than two hundred thousand books and tracts in at least 
half a dozen languages. The Quranic Commentary for Children is one of its 
most popular series through which one can study the Qur'an in the original 
Arabic even when one does not know the very alphabet of Arabic. Its first 
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and last parts are available in English. The commentary undergoes con- 
stant revision and reprinting, in an increasing number of languages. 

One of the most recent publications of its energetic promoter, 
Mr. Abu-Muhammad-Muslih, is <JU>1 jj! CT j , (the Qur’an and Iqbal). 
Here all that Iqbal has ever said or written, in prose or verse, in Hindustani 
or Persian or English, has been judiciously collected, with brief remarks 
wherever necessary. 

Mr. Sibghatullah Bakhtiyarl, Professor of Tafslr in the Jami'ah of 
‘ Umarabad, North Arcot (Madras) is also working on the same subject. 
The history of Urdu Tafsirs by the same author is fast approaching 
completion, and is expected to be published shortly. It is astonishing to 
learn that the commentaries in Hindustani written on the whole or parts 
of the Qur’an are numbered not by tens or twenties but by hundreds. 
And Hindustani is not a particularly rich language as far as Islamic 
literature is concerned. 


Important Articles in Periodicals. 

The quarterly magazine of the Osmania Graduates’ Association, the 
ii*: is one of the few learned magazines of India. Its latest issue con- 
tains a new instalment on the histories of India. The author, Mr. Muham- 
mad Ghawth. an Osmania m.a., ll.b., is one of the best qualified persons 
to write on the subject. The article gives the names of manuscripts, 
their whereabouts and brief accounts of contents and importance. Another 
article in the same issue is on the recent development of International 
Law, by Dr. Hamldullah, in which a variety of points have been given 
new orientation or new perspective, with illustrations from current history 
and explanations from the juristic point of view. 


Lead of the Osmania University. 

Under the caption “ Osmania Students’ Bold Lead,” the weekly 
Deccan Times of Madras (of 3rd November 1940) writes : — 

In December last, the biennial session of the International Fel- 
lowship was held at Aundh, near Poona. Representatives of different 
religions and nations took part in it for the purpose of better under- 
standing each other’s views and cultivating religiousness among 
the followers of respective creeds, together with harmony and tolerance 
between adherents of different religions. 

In the last session they unanimously and enthusiastically ap- 
proved of a resolution to the effect that people of one religion should 
invite, on the occasion of the celebration of the birthday of its founder, 
followers of other religions, as visitors and speakers, as, it was pointed 
out, is done in the Osmania University. There the Prophet’s birthday 
1—17 
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and Sri Krishnaji’s Jan am Ashtami are regularly celebrated every 
year. It was suggested in a random amendment at the Aundh Con- 
ference, to substitute the words “ birthday ceremonies of its founder ” 
by the more comprehensive “ religious festivals ” in general, but 
it was clear how great are the difficulties which lie therein. In Dipavali, 
for instances, the goddess of wealth is worshipped, and to invite 
Muslims to such festivals would be repugnant to their sense of pure 
monotheism. The amendment was withdrawn. 

Another Lead. 

The Osmania students have taken another lead. This year a 
Professor Subba Rao Prize has been announced for an essay competi- 
tion on “ Why should we study the life of the Prophet Muhammad” 
— reserved exclusively for non-Muslim students of the Osmania 
University. Probably in Janam Ashtami celebration similar induce- 
ments will be provided for Muslim students to acquaint themselves 
with the life and work of Sri Krishnaji. We congratulate Prof. 
Subba Rao and the Osmania students on this patriotic lead of theirs 
of an all-India importance ! 

We join the Deccan Times in its last sentence. 


Baitul-Mal in Nizamabad. 

In the first week of Ramazan (October) last, the fourth annual Con- 
ference of the Nizamabad Baitul-Mal was held at Nizamabad under the 
presidency of His Holiness Saiyid Muhammad Badshah QadrI of Hyder- 
abad. The idea of a Baitul-Mal (Muslim Public Treasury) for Hyderabad 
was first scientifically dealt with, some years ago, by Dr. Saiyid ‘ Abdul- 
Latif in a memorandum which he submitted to the Government urging 
the establishment of a department for not only collecting and disbursing 
zakdt, but also for receiving the properties of Muslims dying without 
heirs and intestate in the Nizam's Dominions, in accordance with the 
personal law of the Muslims. The bill provided for a retrospective effect 
regarding the jagirs (fiefs) of the Muslims made to lapse for the benefit 
of the general exchequer on the ground of lack of male issue, etc. 

Nizamabad is a small town which has now acquired great prominence 
on account of the Nizam Sagar and the newly erected sugar factory. 
This town has taken a iead by organizing, by private enterprise, a provin- 
cial Baitul-Mal, four years ago. In his address the President observed 
that the Qur’an explicitly ruled out usurious transactions and at the same 
time provided for an institution to lend money without interest. In fact it 
is useless to forbid giving or taking money without making provision for 
meeting the requirements of those who need to borrow money. Hence 
in order to meet the needs of those who are forced, sometime or other, to 
17 * 
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incur debt for emergency expenses, the Qur’an provided that the State 
Income should in part be allotted for lending money without interest. 
The President quoted the verses, and further elucidated them from the 
orthodox practice of the time of the Caliphs Abu-Bakr and ‘Umar. Pious 
Muslims may not take interest, yet even they are forced to pay interest, 
since there is no Baitul-Mal at present to relieve them of the necessity of 
falling into the hands of Shylocks. Modern economy is based on interest, 
and moral considerations have no value in the present materialistic world. 
The absence of a Baitul-Mal is perhaps the greatest factor responsible for 
the deterioration of the economic conditions of Muslims to-day. Paying 
tribute to the people of Nizamabad, the President said that our multifarious 
requirements cannot be fully satisfied without a state-organised All- 
Hyderabad Baitul-Mal Department, the establishment of which would 
bring untold benefits to the Muslims of the country through exclusively 
their own resources. (Deccan Times, 20-10-1940). 

H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government budgeted two hundred thousand 
rupees last year for loans without interest, responding to the cry in the 
country. 


War Studies in the Osmania University. 

The Senate of the Osmania University has adopted a resolution to 
open a department of war studies with active collaboration of the faculties 
of science, engineering, medicine, etc. In furtherance of a resolution of 
the last year, the Government has sanctioned a sum of Rs. 50,000 to 
extend facilities for training pilots and popularising aviation. 


LL.D. and D. Litt. for Prince of Berar. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Berar, Heir- Apparent to the throne 
of Hyderabad, has been the recipient honoris causaot hrst an LL.D. from 
the Osmania University and then a D. Litt. from the University of Aligarh. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Berar are also the 
patrons of the Hyderabad Academy. 


Yunani Medical College. 

A year has passed since the opening of the Nizamlyah Kulllyah 
Tibbiyah, and the occasion was observed in Hyderabad in the form of a 
medical conference with four sessions where learned lectures were 
arranged on medicine and public hygiene. 
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Reform of Hindustani Script. 

Principal Sajjad Mirza of the Osmania Training College has published 
a study on the above subject. He has traced the history of the Arabic 
alphabet and more particulary its printing. The present movable type is 
technically defective since it consists of fraction type, and he has evolved 
a new full-body type which though not so beautiful as the ordinary Arabic 
script, yet from the point of view of printing technique far surpasses any 
yet proposed. The Bombay Government has already adopted it for its 
basic Urdu series. 


Compilation of Hadith. 

Here is the outline of a very long article by Principal Manazir Ahsan 
of the faculty of theology, Osmania University, appearing in the Journal of 
the Osmania University, Vol. VII, to which we referred in our last issue : — 

For long it was believed by modern scholars, that the first attempts 
to compile Hadith in written form from the mass of oral traditions 
were made two hundred years after the Prophet. In this article, the 
author has studied the question from the point of view of internal 
evidence. 

First he emphasises the fact that Hadith constitutes in fact the 
history of one of the epoch-making periods of human history. Again 
its bearings on the world were not merely political but social, economic 
and spiritual as well, since it concerns the life of Muhammad, the 
Prophet of Islam, whose followers number hundreds of millions in all 
parts of the world. 

As regards histories of other peoples and other epochs, the 
ultimate sources of information are generally constituted by street 
gossip, stories, oral traditions, compiled from hearsay evidence and 
the like. Rarely are they based on the authority of eye-witnesses. 
Even in what l ittle there is of this kind, no data are available as to the 
character, trustworthiness, memory or intelligence of the first trans- 
mitters. But the history of the life and time of the Prophet has been 
fortunate in more than one respect. 

Firstly, the first informants of Hadith were all eye-witnesses and 
participators in the acts narrated. 

Secondly, Hadith is a concentrated and compact history : not 
of one people or one country or one epoch but of one and only one 
person. Such vast data revolving round one sole object are unparalleled. 

Thirdly, the first recorders of Hadith were devoted to their 
subjects and not liable to distort facts. Further, they were imbued 
with the strictest scruples regarding accuracy and abstention from 
exaggeration. This has been copiously illustrated by the learned 
writer.. . 
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Again, not only is Hadith the life and work of one sole person, 
but also eye-witnesses of the facts recorded exceed one hundred 
thousand. And the accumulated wealth from all these witnesses, 
regarding public life, private and even conjugal life, in fact every act 
of the Prophet, is a unique case in world history. 

Apart from the circumstances which provided for the preservation 
of correct data of the life of the Prophet, two more facts are not to be 
neglected. Firstly, the fact that the Companions tried their best to be- 
come examplesof the teaching of their Master, and secondly they paid 
special attention to writing down the facts regarding the life of their 
Master and Prophet. As to this last point, the author has proved 
conclusively and at length, with a wealth of data, that at least ten 
thousand traditions were put in writing by the very Companions 
of the Prophet. 

The story of the generations of the transmitters of Hadith after the 
Companions will be dealt with in a future article by the learned writer. 


Golden Jubilee of the Asafiyah Library. 

The State Library, in Hyderabad, completes in February next its 50 
years of existence. A grand exhibition is announced for the occasion 
together with an essay competition on “the Libraries in the Deccan. ’’ 

M. H. 

Mr. P. R. Code has contributed a learned article on the Dates of 
Udayaraja and Jagaddhara in the Journal of the University of Bombay, 
Part II, 40. The MS. of Rajavinodah, dealing with the life of Sultan Mahmud 
Begdah of Ahmadabad, Gujarat, contains 28 folios and each page has 
eight lines. This most important MS. in the Sanskrit language, dealing 
with a Muslim king is very important from many points of view. It 
opens with the genealogy of Gujarat Muslim kings. Udayaraja appears 
to have been a Court-Poet of Mahmud Begdah. This MS. was most 
probably composed between 1458 and 1511 which cover the entire period 
of 53 years of the reign of Sultan Mahmud Begdah. There are certain 
references in this MS. especially to the wars between Malwa, Gujarat 
and Rana Kumbha. Mr. Gode has also compared the purport of the MS. 
with that of the Sanskrit Inscription from Dohad already published by 
Dr. Sanklia in Epigraphia Indica, 1938. This MS. is preserved in the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona. Khan Bahadur M. S. Commissariat 
has published a collection of Mughal Firmans in Gujarat, particularly 
issued in favour of Shantidas Jawahari of Ahmadabad by the Mu gh al 
Emperors. This learned article appears in the Journal of the University 
of Bombay, Part I, 40. There are twenty-five neat illustrations of these 
18 
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Firmans. Prof. Commissariat says, “Of the twenty-one Firmans present- 
ed, two were granted by the Emperor Jahangir ; twelve more by Shah 
Jahan or his sons, Dara Shikoh, Aurangzeb and Murad Bakhsh, on behalf 
of their father ; two by Murad Ba khsh as Emperor or Badshah GhazI ; 
and five by Aurangzeb after his accession. Shantidas himself died probably 
during the first or second year of the reign of Aurangzeb and the series of 
documents, bearing his name, came to a close in 1659 or 1660.” 


NORTH INDIA 

Hindi Translation of the Holy Qur’an. 

SHEI KH Muhammad Yusuf, editor of Nur , Qadian, has prepared and 
published a translation of the Holy Qur’an in Hindi. Formerly he 
brought out a Gurmakhi translation of the Holy Book, which elicited 
high praise from Gurmakhi scholars and Sikh rulers of Indian States. 
Recently his Hindi translation has also been welcomed by both scholars 
and some of the rulers of the Indian states. It has helped many non- 
Muslims to acquaint themselves with the teachings of Islam. 


The Spirit of Islamic Culture. 

Kh. Abdul Waheed of Lahore has recently published a brochure 
dealing with the Spirit of Islamic Culture. He has tried to discuss 
tersely almost all necessary aspects of the subject. He concludes 
that Islam is not a religion in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It is much more than a religion in the sense in which one can 
speak of Christianity or Hinduism. It ‘ combines within itself the 
grandest and the most prominent features in all ethic and catholic 
religions compatible with the reason and moral intuition of man. It is 
not merely a system of positive moral rules, based on a true conception of 
human progress. But it is also the establishment of certain principles, the 
enforcement of certain dispositions, the cultivation of a certain temper of 
mind, which the conscience is to apply to the ever-varying exigencies of 
time and place. Islam is not a creed only ; it is a life to be lived in the 
present. It is a religion of right doing, right thinking, and right speaking, 
founded on Divine Law, universal charity and the equality of man in the 
light of the Lord.’ 


The Oriental College Magazine, Lahore. 

Prof. Dr. M. Iqbal discusses the Nauruz as a great festival of the Iranians. 
No other community ever observed it with greater fervour than the Iranians 
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have celebrated their Nauruz from very ancient days. Firdousi has 
mentioned it in his Shahnama. Dr. Iqbal takes the view that whole signi- 
ficance of Nauruz lies in pleasure at the advent of Spring. But apart from 
this the Iranians used to celebrate it as a religious festival even from the 
days of the Sasanian kings of ancient Iran. 

Agha Abdus Sattar has continued his series of articles on the literary 
activities during the period of Sultan Shams ud Din Iltutmish. In this 
instalment he discusses the poet Ruhdni, tracing this unknown poet’s life 
and works from various sources . 

Mr. Sayyad Mukhtar Ahmad’s note on the Languages of Iran in the 
Urdu quarterly, Urdu of Delhi is very instructive specially as to the ancient 
languages, based on the study of Awista and other ancient sources on 
Iran. 


The Burhan, Delhi. 

Moulvi Say ‘id Ahmad has written an authoritative article on 
the Divine Revelation. In reality this article is based on the verse 
of the Qur’an that It is naught save an inspiration that is inspired 
(Surah, LIII, 4). Hidayat ur Rahman has contributed a long article 
on the Relations of the Mughals with Gujarat. The Deoband Madrasa 
of Theology contains a large collection of MSS., mostly of religious 
books, which has been lying in abeyance for many years and recently 
has received attention. Sayyad Mahbub has begun to catalogue it. The 
October issue of Burhan contains the second instalment. 


M. A. C. 



NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


by Jamil* ur- Rahman oj the 

Osmania University, pp. 164, price 
Rs. 1-8 ; publishers, Kitabistdn, Allahabad. 

T HIS small booklet is a Hindustani 
translation of a work of the same 
name by Ibn-Qutiyah, on the 
Muslim conquest of Spain. The main 
translation runs only between pages 46 
and 84. The rest of the book is occupied 
by a learned introduction in about 50 
pages and by an appendix on noteworthy 
passages and proper names, etc., from the 
pen of the translator. 

It is nicely printed in movable type, but 
has a few misprints, for instance, on page 
i6 3 • 

jUVlcAi j lor ~oL» j 

dim j Jim wi.r „ diui^diLu- 

j j alJ- 1 {j 1 , , j j — 

The interest of Muslim Indians in 
their lost heritage in the Iberian Peninsula 
has been on the increase of late, and in 
recent years many books, original com- 
pilations as well as translations, have 
appeared on the subject. Nawab Zul- 
qadr Jung’s monograph, Khalil ur-Rah- 
man’s translation of Scott’s Moorish 
Empire, ‘ Inayatullah’s Geography, and 
only recently the translation of Dozy's 
classical work, testify to this interest. 

We have sought in vain, even in the 
volume under review, for a criticism of 
and an investigation into the allegation as 
to a conquest of part of Spain in as early 
as the year 27 H. 

In his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Gibbon has made a passing remark 


to it (cf. Vol. V, 555, Oxford University 
Press Ed.). Greater details are given first 
by Tabarly, Annales, I, 2816-17, and fol- 
lowed by Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, III, 72, 
Abul-Fida, I, 262, Dahlan, Futuhat, I, 
100, and Dh ahablv. Tankh Kabir , anno 
27 H. 

As nobody seems to have taken notice 
of it so far, and as this goes against the 
popular notion that it was Tariq who first 
set foot on Spanish soil, I propose to 
translate the passage of Tabarly for the 
benefit of our readers : 

Anno 27 H./647. At the time of the 
death of ‘Umar, the governor of Egypt 
was ‘Amr-ibn-al-'As, and Kharijah was 
the Chief Justice of the empire. When 
‘Uthman succeeded, he retained them 
both for the first two years of his reign 
and then he appointed ‘Abdallah-ibn- 
Sa‘d_-ibn~AbI-Sarh in place of ‘Amr-ibn- 
al-‘As. . . .And ‘Utiiman never deposed 
anybody except on complaint or on resig- 
nation. 'Abdallah- ibn-Sa'd belonged to 
the army corps in Egypt. So he ordered 
him to proceed to North-West Africa 
and sent with him ‘ Abdallah- ibn-Nafi'- 
ibn-'Abdal-Qais and ‘Abdallah-ibn- 
Nafi'-ibn-al-Husain. The Caliph pro- 
mised the governor a fifth part of the 
booty received as the government share. 
He put the two ‘Abdallahs at the head 
of the army and sent them to Andalus. 
The Caliph also ordered the governor 
and the two ‘Abdallahs to meet at Ajall 
whence the governor should return to 
his headquarters and the two generals 
to proceed to their destinations. Ac- 
cordingly they set out and crossed the 
territory of Egypt and penetrated deep 
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- into North-West Africa until they 
reached Ajall . . . Immediately after- 
wards ‘Uthman sent the two ‘Abdallahs 
from North-West Africa to Andalus. 
They reached there by way of sea. And 
the Caliph ‘Uthman addressed a mes- 
sage to the Andalusians who had pro- 
mised help, adding that Constanti- 
nople would be conquered via An- 
dalus, and that, if they conquered it, 
they would share in the credit of the 
conquest of the latter too ; this with 
salutations on the part of the Caliph. 
(And Ka‘b al-Ahbar relates this tradi- 
tion : A people would cross the sea to 
get to Andalus and would conquer it 
and they would be conspicuous on the 
Resurrection Day for the light enfolding 
them). The narrator continues : The 
Muslim army proceeded, and they had 
with them a contingent of Berbers also. 
And they came to the land and sea of 
Andalus, and God vouchsafed them the 
conquest of the country, as well as the 
conquest of Ifranjah (Frankish country) 
and they were added to the Muslim 
Empire just like North-West Africa. 
When ‘Uthman called off the governor 
of Egypt, (‘Abdallah-ibn-Sa‘d), he ap- 
pointed instead ‘Abdallah-ibn-Naff- 
ibn-‘Abd- Qais, who remained there 
when ‘Abdallah-ibn-Sa‘d-ibn-AbI-Sarh 
returned to Egypt. And the situation 
of Andalus remained the same as that 
of North-West Africa until the time 
of the Umaiyad Caliph, Hisham, when 
Berbers revolted ; yet Andalus remained 
calm. 

We wish, that Prof. Jamil ur-Rahman 
had discussed this matter. 


^Ijf , edited by Mirzd Muzaffar 

Beg of Maktaba Ibrahimiyah, Hyderabad- 
Deccan, pp. 180 , price As. 12 only, octavo. 

T HIS work consists of twenty articles 
by different writers published dur- 
ing the last seventeen years and dis- 
persed in various journals and reviews. 
There are two maps illustrating Hyderabad 
under A§af Jah I, and Asafjahl territories 


under British trust and administration, 
consisting of Berar, Northern Sarkars, 
Mufauwaza Districts, Karnatik, etc. 

The book begins with the classical ad- 
dress of the Nizam which he pronounced 
in the grand durbar, seventeen years ago, 
to celebrate the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the declaration of independence of 
Hyderabad. 

Then follow learned articles on such 
subjects as : 

1. The life and work of the present 
Nizam. 

2. The Round Table Conference and 
Hyderabad. 

3. The Status of Hyderabad in the 
light of treaties. 

4. Analysis of sovereignty and its 
application to Hyderabad. 

5. Is Hyderabad an Islamic State ? 

6. Hyderabad and foreign relations. 

7. “ His Majesty ” for the Nizam. 

8. Need to abolish capitulations in 
Hyderabad. 

9. British Post Offices in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. 

10. The Administrations of British 
India and Hyderabad, compared by 
William Digby. 

11. Hyderabad’s Faithful Alliance 
versus ? 

12. The extent of the Nizam's Do- 
minions, etc. 

The book ends with the memorandum 
submitted by the Ittihadul-Muslimln to 
the Nizam's Government for future State- 
policy vis-d-vis the British. 

Most of the articles are learned pieces 
of research based on official documents, 
couched in simple and dignified language. 

The book is essential for those who 
want to understand the spirit animating 
modem Hyderabad. 

P.S. 

We learn that the first large edition was 
completely exhausted within only two 
months, and hundreds of orders are book- 
ed for the second revised and enlarged 
edition, in press at the time of writing 
these lines. 
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, Hindustani translation of 

4>‘ jC 1 1 , compiled by Abul-Fath 

(Abu-Fattah) *Abd al-Munim al-Bagh- 
dadly , published by ‘Abdar Rahim and 
( Abdar Rahman , Booksellers , Kutub- 
khanah Isldmiyah, Masjid Chiniyanwali , 
Lahore , published in 1914. 

T HIS is an extremely interesting and 
important work. The fact is, there 
was an Arabic MS. in the library 
of Khwajah Ghulam Farid, in Chacharan 
Sh arif, in Bahawalpur, under the name 
Muntakhab Mukhtdr al-Kawnain. On care- 
ful examination, it proved to be the pro- 
ceedings of a Muslim Conference, held in 
Medina in 973 H./1556, attended by 73 
Muslim Ulema from all parts of the 
Muslim world, apart from the local savants 
of Medina who also attended the Confer- 
ence. Unfortunately the Chacharan MS. 
is only an abridged copy ( muntakhab ), and 
so far no trace of the whole has been found 
in any other library of the world, not even 
in Medina itself. The object of the Con- 
ference was to find out the reasons for the 
decline of Muslim power and to propose 
remedies therefor. 

The original work was planned under 
the following order : 

1. To consist of seven parts (each 
called a kawkab== planet). 

2. Each planet (or part) to consist of 
twelve constellations ( burj ). 

3. Each constellation to consist of 30 
stages (manzils). 

4. Each stage to consist of an in- 
determined number of najms = celestial 
bodies. 

The present consists of only the first 
planet , and the remaining six parts have 
not been taken notice of in this abridg- 
ment. And of the first planet, instead of 
all the twelve constellations, the first, 
second, third, tenth, and twelfth alone 
are given. 

Out of the first constellation, 5 manzils 
t f 2nd „ 12 

3 rd „ 5 

„ 10th „ 2 

t > 1 2 th „ 2 ,, 

are given and the rest are wanting. 

The author of the abridgment men- 


tions that the seven planets (or parts) of 
the book dealt with the following subjects : 

1. Politics. 

2 . Economics and means of livelihood. 

3. Contractual relations, (sucli as 
trade, commerce, sale, agriculture, etc.). 

4. Dogmas. 

5. Religious rituals. 

6. Eschatology and things of the 
Hereafter. 

7. From the creation of the world to 
Muhammad's commission with Prophet- 
hood. 

And the first planet (or part), which con- 
sisted of twelve burj (or zodiacal constella- 
tions), dealt with the following topics : — 

1. Tyranny and its remedy. 

2. Justice, its nature and its adminis- 
tration. 

3. Rights and duties of the ruler and 
how to fulfil them. 

4. Militia. 

5 . Government and administration of 
the state. 

6. Defence of the country and en- 
forcement of law and order. 

7. Advice and counsel to rulers, 
ministers and high officials. 

8 . Tahaqquq (?) 

9. Penal Code. 

10. Discretionary punishments. 

1 1 . War and international law, reading 
siyar and not safar as in the codex of 
the translation]. 

12. Public affairs (such as education, 
asylums, beggary, etc). 

The original manuscript has not been 
edited. What we have before us is only 
a translation of it in Hindustani, along 
with an introduction giving an epitome of 
the work and biographical sketches of 
some of the 73 delegates who attended 
the Conference. 

The compiler of this abridgment says : 
This is an abridgment of the work of 
Saiyid Abu'l-Fath alias Shaikh ‘Abd al- 
Mun'im al-Baghdadly called Mukhtdr al- 
Kawnain . A body of Muslim savants of 
different countries collaborated in its 
compilation, and scrutinised and passed 
all that is contained in the work. As for 
the reason of its compilation, when 973 
years had passed since the Hijrah, ana 
the Islamic countries were filled with 
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tyranny of rulers and officials, and their 
insistence on tyranny and un-Islamic in- 
novations were ruining the countries and 
demoralising the Muslims, and even 
refuge in non-Muslim countries by the 
sons of Islam was resorted to ; and when 
tyranny and injustice were exceptionally 
rampant in Mecca, Medina, Yaman, 
Egypt, Syria, etc. and people began to 
emigrate and take refuge where they 
could, and a considerable number of 
savants settled in the Mosque of the 
Prophet in Medina, — it was then that 
these savants and many of the local ulema 
met in conference. Saiyid Abu Fattah [cf. 
above Abu’l-Fath] alias Shaikh ‘Abd al- 
Mun'im al-Baghdadly al-Mashriqiy was 
their leader. Some of those attending at 
the Conference had come to visit Medina 
after the hajj, others were those who had 
settled as refugees in that city. 

Most of them were such as had travelled 
in many parts of the globe and knew 
Muslim as well as non-Muslim countries 
thoroughly. They conferred and set the 
task before them of finding means to 
relieve Muslims from the tyranny of 
rulers and to establish law and order and 
revive pure Islam. For that purpose, the 
Conference collected books like the Sihdh 
sittah,Muhit,Durar ma 1 din,Mashariq, Bahr 
al-ahkam, Ihya al^ulum and many books 
on history and siyar (international law). 
Then they abstracted from them all that 
was necessary for the temporal and spir- 
itual well-being of the rulers and the ruled. 
All the savants present agreed that the 
rulers should base their policy on “justice 
and “ enforcement of the Islamic principles 
of sharl'ah.” . . . 

The book deals with inter-Muslim wars, 
despotism and irresponsive government, 
corruption of officials and how to remedy 
it, popularising of education by making it 
free and wide-spread in every village and 
town, by creating subventions and burs- 
aries, by imparting technical education 
and introducing industries prospering in 
foreign countries, and by encouraging 
commerce and agriculture. The rights of 
women were specially dealt with, and 
the Conference suggested that women 
judges should be appointed for women’s 


cases, except in cases of murder ; that lady- 
doctors and nurses be appointed, and 
that divorce and dowries be regularised. 
After discussing secret police, etc., they 
say : * There ought to be four grades of 
jails according to comfort: A class for 
remand and for those who are under 
investigation ; B class for those punished 
on account of the violation of religious 
injunctions ; C class for adulterers, thieves, 
those accused of accidental and uninten- 
tional homicide ; and D class for murderers, 
highwaymen, apostates and those who 
have thrice been punished. After discuss- 
ing the needs for sarais and guest-houses 
for foreign visitors and detailed discussion 
of river transit charges, and other topics, 
the Conference emphasises the need for 
the ulema to keep abreast of the times 
and understand present requirements, 
otherwise their orations and preachings 
would have no effect on the audience. 

M. H. 


THE TAZKIRA-E-BENAZlR (. Persian ), 
by Saiyid Abdul- Wahhdb Iftikhar, edited 
by S. Manzur 'Aft, M.A., Publishers, 
Kitdbistan, Allahabad ; price : Rs. 2. 

T HE author, who settled at Daulatabad 
(Deccan), lived during the 12th 
Century Hijra, but the dates of his 
birth and death are not reliably known. 
He completed the above-named work in 
the year 1172 A.H., compiling notices of 
some 136 poets who lived during the last 
72 years of his Century, giving excellent 
selections from their Persian poems. The 
book may__be studied as a supplement to 
“ Sarv-i-Azdd ”, by the author's master, 
Azad BilgramI, and, at any rate, helps to 
form a good idea as to that declining stage 
of Persian Poetry in India. The Tazkirah 
was so rare that only a single manuscript 
copy could be traced, and the Allahabad 
University deserves thanks for having it 
published as the First Volume of their 
Arabic-Persian Series. 

S. 
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SIR EDWARD DENISON ROSS 


W ITH the death of Sir Denison Ross at Istanbul on the 20th of Sep- " 
tember Oriental Studies have sustained a further great loss. Born 
as the son of the Revd. Dr. A. J. Ross, vicar of St. Philip’s, Step- 
ney on the '6th of June 1871, he was educated at Marlborough and 
University College, London, and continued his studies of Oriental 
languages at Paris and under my old master, Noldeke, at Strassburg. In 
1901, he went to Calcutta as principal of the famous Madrasa, founded 
by Warren Hastings as the first institution of its kind in India. He held 
this post till 1911 having in 1906 been appointed to the additional post 
of Curator of Records of the Indian Government, a post which carried 
the rank of Assistant Secretary in the Department of Education. During 
this time, he published the Persian correspondence between Indian princes 
and the successive governors of Bengal, Clive, etc. Among other pub- 
lications, was a polyglot dictionary of bird names in Turkish, Manchu and 
Chinese and an anonymous treatise on the names of ancient Arab horses 
which was printed privately. When he came back to England in 1914, he 
was made Assistant in the Department of Prints and Drawings of the 
British Museum having the Oriental Section under his care, and he was at 
the same time professor of Persian at London University. Through the 
endeavours of Sir Charles Lyall and other prominent Oriental Schol- 
ars, the School for Oriental Studies in London was inaugurated, and 
Ross was appointed its first director, a post which he held till summer 
1937. His charming manner and great gift for organisation proved a signal 
success and in spite of entirely insufficient Government financial support, 
he gathered round him a competent staff and brought together from 
practically nothing, a comprehensive library which was made available 
without the antiquated restrictions of other institutes, like the British 
Museum, also to scholars who were not immediately connected with 
the School for Oriental Studies and I for one take this opportunity to 
express my thanks publicly. 


A— 1 


He had a remarkable gift for acquiring languages and though he 
never himself made such a claim, he was in the daily press often called 
the greatest living Orientalist as he not infrequently contributed popular 
articles on Eastern topics. He was an indefatigable worker, but present 
circumstances make it impossible for me to enumerate all his publications. 
In collaboration with the late Ney Elias, he translated the Tdrikhi Rashidi 
by Mlrza Haidar Dughlat who was a cousin of the first Moghul Emperor, 
Babur. The facsimile edition of the third volume of the Jdhan Gushay 
of Juwaini published by him in 1931, is now superseded by the printed 
edition by Mlrza Muhammad Qazwini on the basis of several manuscripts. 
The small manual of Eastern Turkish, with dialogues suitable for travellers 
edited in conjunction with R. O. Whingate, was intended more for 
practical use than as a scientific study. In 1927, he published the Tdrikhi 
Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarakshah which describes the adventures of the 
family of the Gujerat king, Behadur Shah and throws light upon the 
Portuguese power at that period in India. Besides this, he wrote, as 
already mentioned, frequent articles on Oriental subjects which made him 
known to a wider circle of the general public. At the beginning of 1940, 
he was sent to Istanbul as head of the British Information Bureau in Turkey, 
a mission which proved fatal to both him and Lady Ross who died there 
on the 1 6th of April. She was a daughter of the late Mr. W. T. Robinson 
and their marriage took place in 1904. She was a very versatile lady and 
had kept a diary in which she made records of all prominent people whom 
they had met on their many journeys in foreign lands. 

Ross was knighted in 1918 and many honours were bestowed upon 
him. His interest in scientific and political life will be greatly missed. 


F. Krenkow. 


A MUSLIM POLITICAL THINKER OF THE 
NINTH CENTURY A.C.; IBNI ABI’R-RABF 


INTRODUCTION 

I T is only recently that attention has been drawn to a scientific study 
of the political thought of the early Muslims and even they have 
been dealt with by the Moderns more as writers on ethics and 
philosophy than as political thinkers. This does not surprise us much. 
Political philosophy and the science of administration were not known as 
such in the West till comparatively recent years, and the Europeans of the 
XVI and XVII centuries, when a study of these sciences began to take 
shape, were either too ignorant of political thought among the Mussulmans 
or were too prejudiced against the Muslims to have any clear vision of the 
services rendered to humanity by their religion and specialised culture. 
As a matter of fact while the period between the fall of Rome in 476 and 
the rise of Charlemagne more than 300 years later was a dark spot in the 
history of the West, where civil wars, religious intolerance and almost 
utter lack of government were the order of the day, among Oriental 
peoples it was an era of enlightenment, orderly progress and the enjoyment 
of the best God had given to man. This progress steadily went on both in 
mundane and spiritual spheres for another five hundred years, and 
Alhazen, Rhazes, Avicenna and Averroes became household names in 
Europe as some of the foremost thinkers of the world. But it was only 
natural that such as had written on administration should not have much 
of a following here, as political science had not yet drawn their attention 
and learned men who ought to have known better, wrangled on the 
puerile concepts such as whether God had been crucified in the person of 
Christ by the legate of the Emperor of Rome l 1 

No doubt a certain amount of incentive was given to Muslim thought 
by the translations of Greek authors into Syriac and Arabic in the time 
of the early Abbasids, but the immediate influence of these translations 
might easily be exaggerated. As has been said elsewhere, the Arab world 

I, This was one of the arguments levelled against the upholders of the supremacy of the Papacy by the 
Imperialists and is found in Dante : De Monarchic i, Bk. II.; see Pollock : History of the Science of Politics, 
ch. 2, 
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was not cognisant of Aristotle’s work on “ Politics ” while the other 
political work ascribed to him, namely “ The Constitution of Athens,” has 
been unearthed only in our own time, and the only Greek thought on 
political matters consisted of Plato’s Republic and Laws . 1 The early 
Muslim writers on politics no doubt drew a certain amount of inspiration 
from the translations ; but we must remember that the thought itself, 
with its multitude of illustrations from Persian, Arabic and Indian 
sources, was purely Oriental in essence, and the time had not yet arrived 
for the westernization of thought at the hands of Muslim thinkers of the 
West such as Ibn-i-Bajjah, Ibn-i-Tufail and Ibn-i Rushd . 2 3 

There is a third point which we have to bear in mind. The divorce 
of ethics from politics with such disastrous effects for the world did not 
become the fashion till after Macchiavelli had made politics the purely 
mundane, material science that it now is. The early Muslim writers 
could not even think that a study of political science was at all possible 
without setting a strong ethical background for the action of the rulers 
or that any country could be successfully administered without the salutary 
effect of the interaction of administrative with ethical principles. 


THE BACKGROUND 

HERE we will deal with “ the earliest philosophical treatise ” by a 
Muslim, in which are couched the principles of politics and administration;' 
The work in question is called Suluku’ l-Malik fitadbiri’ l-Mamalih and is 
by Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi’r-Rabl‘, surnamed Shihabu’d-din, 
compiled, it appears, by the order of the eighth Abbasid Caliph, Mu’tasim, 
the son of the great Harunu’r-Rashld and the succesor of his own brother 
Mamun . 4 This was perhaps the most resplendent period of the Abbasid 
Caliphate, and the lustre of Harun’s epoch coupled with the progressive 
and highly erudite atmosphere of Mamun’ s reign, that had made Baghdad 
the centre “ not only of the Muslim world but of the world at large. ” 5 
The State was then tire home of such intellectual giants as the traditionist 
Bukhari, the historian WaqidI, the legist Ahmad b. Hanbal, one of the 
four great Imams of Sunni jurisprudence, the Shiite Imam ‘AlI-arRida 

1. See Sherwant : Al-Fdrdbi’s Political Theories, Islamic Culture, 1938, p. 292; Rosenthal: Plato's 
Philosophy in the Islamic World, I. C., 1940, p. 41 1. 

2. Ibni Bajjah ('Avempace') of Saragossa, died 1138 ; Ibni Tufail of Guadix, died 1185 ; Ibni Rushd 
(‘Averroes’) of Cordova, died 1193. 

3. Thus in Brockelmann : Gesch. d. arab Litteratur, I, 209. 

4. Harun, 786-808 ; M&mGn, 813-833 ; Mu‘ta?im, 833-842. Name of the work, Way of the Ruler and 
the Government of the State. The book has been lithographed at Cairo, 1286 H. and 1329 H. Ref. Brockel- 
mann I, 209 ; H&ji Khalfah : Ka$hfu'?-?unun, No. 7239 ; Cat. of the Bibl. Nation., No. 2448 ; Goldziher : 
Abh., I, 66. 

5. Weil : Gesch . d . Chalifen, II, ch. on Mu'ta?im, pp. 295-336, Urdu tr. by Prof. J. Rehman, " An- Na?ir," 
Lucknow, Jan. and Febr. 1937. 
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and the poet Abu Tammam, besides such non-Muslims as Hunain b. 
Ishaq el-Tbadi and Jurjis b. Bakhtishu’, both of whom were prominent 
in making the Greek system of medicine known to the Oriental world. 
Just before Mamun’s death in 217/833, was founded the Baitu’l-Hikmat 
or ‘the House of Wisdom,’ and it was under its roof that most of Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s ethical and philosophical works were done into Arabic. 
It was thus six hundred years before the Classics became a source of 
inspiration to Europe that the first rays of their revived form became 
visible in the East, rays which were to illumine the West by the Latin 
translations of Arabic renderings of the Greek and Alexandrine writers. 1 


ADMINISTRATION 

THE system of government inMu’tasim’stime had not been elaborated 
to the extent reached some years later, still it was already fairly com- 
plicated. The ministry or DiwanuT' Aziz, was divided into a number ol 
departments such as the Dlwanu’l- Kharai. (Revenue Department), 
Dlwanu’l-Jund, (Army Department), Diwanu’sh-Shurtah (Police Depart- 
ment), etc., while the Caliph al-Mahdi inaugurated the appointment of a 
Hajib or Lord Chamberlain, whose chief function consisted in introducing 
foreign ambassadors and other representatives to the Caliph and perform- 
ing other duties of a like nature. As regards the judiciary, there was a 
QjidluTQudat or Chief Justice at the capital, with Qadls and ‘Adils in- 
terspersed throughout the State, and it was regarded as of the utmost 
importance that these should be entirely independent of the Executive 
in all their actions and judgments. It was a matter of principle that the 
‘zimml’ or proteced non-Muslim sects were entitled to have their own 
civil suits adjudged by their own judges without any governmental 
interference, while criminal cases in which any citizen of the State, 
Muslim, or non-Muslim, was arraigned, went to the Sahibu 1 -Mazalim 
functioning under the Department of Criminal Justice, which was 
presided over by the Caliph himself. 2 

In the Islamic State, as had already developed, there was to be seen an 
almost perfect religious and racial toleration such as was not to be met 
with in the Western world for a millennium to come. Mu tasim was 
himself a man of a strong character, and it was no doubt his aptitude for 
ruling a vast empire that made Mamun appoint him his successor to the 
exclusion of his own son ‘Abbas, a feature rarely to be met with in history. 
Although at constant war with the Christian Byzantine Emperor, Theo- 
philus, Mu'tasim’s court was open to men belonging to all races and prof- 
essing all religions alike. His first Prime Minister was a Christian Fadl b. 
Marwan and he kept the Nestorian Christians more or less in charge of the 

1. For a general discussion of the translations see O’ Leary : Arabic Thought, London, 1922. ch. IV. 

2 . See Sherwani : Some Precursors of Nigamu l- Mulk ftlsf, I.C., T934> P* 1 5- 

A — 9 
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Academy of the Baitu’l-Hikmat. He was the upholder of perfect equality of 
the races inhabiting his vast empire and promoted those belonging to the 
Turkish race, such as Afshln. Itakh and Ashnas. with the result that he 
came to be hated by those of his own kith and kin, and he left Baghdad, the 
centre of Arabic culture, for a new capital at Samarra rather than bow to 
the racial communalists of the capital. We can well realise the extent of 
the toleration shown by him when we know that his next-door neighbour, 
the Emperor Theophilus, the upholder of a theology which “ made him 
a stern bigot,” and a religious maniac and who did not allow anyone in his 
dominions to worship images, even to the extent that his own wife, the 
Empress Theodora, an image worshipper herself, had to pretend to her 
husband that the images in one of her rooms were only dolls, when he 
once chanced to see them ! Theophilus was so intolerant that he had a 
famous painter of religious subjects imprisoned and flogged, and put 
under the rack monks who dared to act against his edict prohibiting any 
display of public worship . 1 

In spite of his broadmindedness, however, Mu'tasim could not 
tolerate any attempt at insubordination or revolt, and laid his heavy hand 
on any recalcitrant however influential and powerful he might be. He put 
down without much concern, the rising of Babek KhurramI who wanted 
to upset the prevalent social system and establish a king of nihilist com- 
munism, and later, when he knew that his own military commander, for 
whom he had done so much, the Turk Afshln, was in league with his 
enemies and was really a hypocrite at heart, he forgot all the services he 
had rendered to him, and had him forthwith imprisoned. 

WHEN DID IBNI ABI'R-RABl* WRITE ? 

BEFORE dealing with the work proper it is better to discuss in short 
compass the question of the period in which the author wrote. This is 
necessary as some doubt has been cast whether such a compendious work, 
complete in all its details, could have been composed as early as Mu'tasim’s 
reign. While the German Arabicist, Brockelmann, is not able to specify 
the exact period of the author and only says that it is really a much later 
work ” than Ma’ta?im’s reign . 2 ‘Juirjl Zaidan, the well-known Christian 
author of modern Egypt, is more explicit in assigning the work to Musta'- 
sim’s period. He gives the following reasons for his surmise : 3 

(i) The whole work is compiled in the form of columns and 
tables much after the fashion of genealogical trees and is perfect to a 
fault, showing a completeness not possible for one who preceded the 
philosophers al-Kindl and al-Farabi.* 

1. Theophilus, Emperor of Byzantium, 829-842. For these and other curiosities see Finlay : History of 
Greece , II, 142-160. 

2. Brockelmann, op. cit. 

3. Jurji Zaidan : History of Arabic Literature (in Arabic), Cairo, 1 91 1, II, 214. 

4. Al-Kindt, died about 873. FarSbl, 870-950. 

A — 2* ■ 
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(2) The name Shihabu’d-din is not found in histories and ency- 
clopaedias of the Abbasid period before Ibni Nadlm’s Fihrist which was 
completed in 338/950. 

(3) It is probable that the name of the Caliph was mixed up and 
the work was compiled not in Mu'tasim’s but in Musta'sim’s reign, 
so that it was antedated by a careless scribe by more than 400 years. 

Taking the first point first, it has already been mentioned that a large 
number of the ethical and philosophical writings of the Greeks had been 
rendered into Arabic both by independent agencies and under the aegis of 
the Baitu'l-Hikmat under Harun and Mamun, and an impetus had been 
given to independent thoughtthereby. Moreover we knowthat al-Kindlwas 
old enough in Mu'tasim’s reign to be the tutor to the Caliph’s son, and our 
author must have breathed in the same erudite atmosphere as the one 
surrounding the better known philosopher. It is almost an insult to the 
period following ‘the Augustan age of Arabic thought’ such as the reign of 
Mamun has been dubbed to say that it could not produce the compendium 
which has been attributed to it. As far as the epithet * Shihabu’d-din’ 
is concerned, Jurjl Zaidan rightly says that such names are not met with 
in the early years of the Abbasid dynasty, but we should remember that 
our author’s name was Muhammad, and Shihabu’d-din and cognate phrases 
were originally not names at all but were rather meant as laudatory 
epithets which might have been added later by a scribe who knew the 
worth of the writer. This epithet means ‘the Meteor of the Faith,’ and 
it is just possible that as our author’s fame was eclipsed by thinkers who 
came after him, a well-meaning friend might have likened him to a meteo- 
rite. We should not conclude in any case that there was no such person 
as Muhammad, son of Ahmad, son of Abi’r-Rabi' in Mu'tasim’s reign 
simply because a certain laudatory epithet appears along with his name. 

We now come to the last point in Zaidan’s argument, that it is possible 
that the name Mu'tasim might have been mixed up with Musta'sim, as 
in Musta'sim’s reign names like Shihab-ud-din had begun to appear. 1 
Now, as we are aware, while Mu'tasim’s reign was the azimuth of Abbasid 
glory, that of Musta'sim was its nadir, the dynasty — and the Caliphate — 
disappearing entirely through the lethargy and indolence of the Court, the 
machinations of the traitors and power of the Hulagu. Musta'sim’s was 
hardly the time for the analysis and construction of ethical, military and 
political principles by a distinguished thinker like our author. Then we 
have the very definte internal evidence that the author was commanded to 
compile the work, 2 and while describing the command the author says 
that it was his good fortune that his master, Mu'tasim had the qualities 
of an ideal monarch and knew how to utilise these qualities to the best 
advantage. That was, says the author, why many nations and countries 
had bowed down to him, wars had ceased, ignorance had disappeared, 


1. Musta‘?ini» 1226-1242. 

2. Suluk, Preface, p. 3. 
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giving place to knowledge, and no one dared to tyrannise over others. 1 
This could hardly be a description of Musta'sim’s reign, while it was a very 
apt description of conditions prevalent in Mu'tasim’s time. More than 
that, when dealing with the necessary requisite of a good wazlr, he says 
that it was God’s Grace that a man had been made their wazlr whose 
language led the linguists of the Arabic speaking world by the nose-strings. 2 
Now we are fully aware that Mu'tasim’s last wazlr, Ibni Zayyat was dis- 
tinguished for his great learning in the language and literature of the 
Arabs and that he had risen from the ranks by dint of sheer ability and 
hard work, remaining wazlr right up to the accession of Mutawakkil. 
There can thus be no doubt that the work with which we are dealing 
belongs to Mu'tasim’s reign, i.e., to the early part of the 3rd century A.H. 
and not to the 7th century A.H. where Zaidan puts it. 

We now come to Brockelmann. In the first volume of his great His- 
tory of Arabic Literature, he definitely says that “the work is the first 
Islamic political writing that we possess, ” but later he is startled to find 
a close parallel with a number of later works such as the Neo -Pythagorean 
Oikonomikos, IbniButlan’s Taqwimu’s-Sihha and the Akhlaq-i Mushajjar 
(written in 655/1256), coming to the conclusion that the Suliik is a much 
later work. 3 He gives a list of manuscripts of the work found in Leiden, 
Naples and Istanbul, and it seems that all these agree with the script in the 
two printed editions of the book in ascribing the period to Mu'tasim’s 
reign. Against this definiteness, the more fact of their being certain 
later “ parallels, ” should not lead us to the conclusion that the work was 
a copy of these “ parallels,’’ for, equally well they might easily have been 
copied from portions of the Suluk. It is perhaps these considerations 
which make Brockelmann undecided about his conclusion, for even in his 
supplement he does not contradict his earlier assertion that the work is 
definitely “ the first Islamic political writing that we possess.” 

Taking all these points into fullest consideration, along with the 
internal evidence produced above, one is bound to come to the conclu- 
sion that at least the politico -ethical parts of the work were compiled in 
Mu'tasim's reign, and thus it takes precedence over Farabi’s works on 
political theory by many decades. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
Man among other creatures 

TO quote Zaidan, the Compendium “is of great utilitarian value, 
dealing with politics, sociology, philosophy, physics, mathematics and 

X. Suluk, 22. 

2. Ibid., 124. 

3. Brockelmann : Gesch d. arab. LitU, erster Suppl., 1927 ; p. 372- 
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music, and is divided into four parts namely, (i) Introduction ; (ii) Princi- 
ples of Ethics and its subdivisions ; (iii) The significance of human wisdom 
and its regulation ; (iv) Politics, its divisions and its organization. All 
these topics are further subdivided into chapters, and their enunciation 
and rules are described in columnar form or tables in the best of style .” 1 
A fourth of the work deals directly with political principles and nearly 
another fourth with the principles of human organization. 

Our author begins his work with the position of Man among other 
living creatures. He says that every being that God has created, falls into 
one or other of two groups, the higher and the lower, and it needs no 
demonstration to show that the existing has preference over the non-exist- 
ent, the living over the non-living and those who know over those who 
do not know, while those endowed with the power of movement, intention 
and will are definitely superior to those who are not. Of all creatures, Man 
is the only one who is possessed of all the superior complexes here enumer- 
ated, along with a faculty which is not shared by any other creature, and 
that is the faculty of 'the keen perception of probable consequences. He 
is endowed with thought and judicious discretion and chooses what he 
feels is best. He tries to attain the highest station in life possible and 
succeeds in his attempt whenever he does not. deviate from this sense of 
judicious discretion and perception of consequences, and whenever he is 
not overpowered by his evil desires . 2 


THE SOCIAL NATURE OF MAN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

MAN being a thinking animal, has naturally two chief faculties, 
the thinking faculty and the animal faculty, and his whole being is in a 
way suspended between the two, sometimes swaying towards one and 
sometimes towards the other. As an animal, he prefers a quick satisfaction 
of his desires, while his thinking faculty leans towards the best possible 
consequences of his actions. It is obvious that, when the differentia between 
Man and other living creatures is just this thinking faculty based on human 
commonsense, Man without it would be no better than an animal . 3 

Now, this thinking, foreseeing animal called Man is so created that he 
cannot fulfil his wants by himself and needs others’ help for the purpose. 
A carpenter wants certain of his necessities to be made by the black- 
smith, the blacksmith needs help from workers in mines, the latter from 
labourers and so on, so that every industry is a complement of the other. 
If man had been able to satisfy all his wants by himself there would have 
been no need for mutual help and co-operation, and it is really this action 


1. Zaidan, II, 215. 

2. Sul, 7. 

3. Ibid., 24. Compare this idea of Man being a thinking animal with Aristotle’s definition of his being a 
Political animal in his Politics, 1 , 8. 
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and interaction of wants which fixes wages, prices, profit and loss and all 
other economic phenomena . 1 Moreover, from the nature of things, 
besides manufacturers and wage-earners, no one can lead a self-sufficient 
life, and apart from marital relations 2 every individual is dependent on a 
host of other individuals. It is, therefore, necessary for them to gather 
together in groups so that mutual help and intercourse should be facilitated. 
God has, therefore, created in Man a sense of liking for his fellow-man as 
well as strong leaning towards collective action . 3 

Gatherings of the population of a country are of two kinds, rural or 
agricultural and urban. The importance of the rural units is said to be that 
they provide food for the whole population of the country, and are, there- 
fore, its mainstay. Agriculture, according to our author, predicates three 
important rights of those who are engaged in it, namely that they should 
be provided with plenty of water, they should be free to carry on their 
work without let or hindrance and should be taxed lightly according to 
the scale laid down by the Law. The rest of the population lives in towns 
or cities, and is thereby assured of a peaceful life, safety of their property 
and the honour of their womanhood. Moreover by living together their 
needs are easily satisfied, while they have a chance of increasing their 
earnings by mutual co-operation. Just as plenty of water and low taxation 
are the desiderata of the rural population, so a good locality, plenty 
of air, water and fuel, a city wall and a sense of safety from a possible 
external foe are all necessary for the upkeep of the urban section of the 
population, and if any of these conditions were missing, the town or 
city would be in a great danger of devastation . 4 


THE PLACE OF POLITICS IN THE SCHEME OF HUMAN 

KNOWLEDGE 

WE have now come to the threshold of Politics proper. Our author 
deals at some length with the division and subdivision of human knowl- 
edge covering practically all the sciences and arts that were known in 
his day, demonstrating his great power of analysis. He begins by dividing 
the scope of human wisdom into theoretical knowledge and practical 
application. He then redivides theoretical knowledge into (i) higher, 
which has its basis in the brain and deals with purely metaphysical subjects ; 
(ii) middle, centered in memory and dealing with mathematics, literature 

1. Sul, 75. Compare this analysis of Man’s rise to the citizenship of the State with Qhazz&ll's analysis 
as given in the l\yy&ul-'Ulum t III, 6, v ; see also §h£rwanl : Al-Ghazzdli on the Theory and Practice of Politics, 
I.C., 1935, p. 450 ; §herw 5 nl : Islamic Political Thought , a paper read at the VIII International Congress of 
Historical Sciences, Zurich, 1938, Communications presentees, II, 445 ; Qbazzall, 1058-111 1. 

2. A complete analysis of human marital relations is sketched in Sul, 80 & 81. 

3. Ibid,, 75. 

4. Ibid., 1 18. Aristotle fails to make this distinction between the urban and the rural, which is the 
essential condition of the life in a State, ancient or modern. 
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and linguistics and (iii) lower, relating to the Natural Sciences and based 
on feeling. It is under the heading of Middle Knowledge that he puts the 
knowledge of facts and happenings in bye-gone days, of the deeds of 
kings and their policy and of the states and their evolution, which is 
connoted by the term, History. When we pass on to the application of 
theoretical knowledge to practical needs, or actions as opposed to sciences 
proper, we see that these are subdivided into (i) control over one's self 
and one’s body, (ii) control over the household, (iii) control over other 
persons. This third division of Actions connotes what we mean by Politics, 
and this is said to be the need of Man so long as he is alive . 1 

It will thus be seen that to our author, History is to knowledge in general 
what Politics are to application and action, and the former is treated as a 
necessary complement to the latter, for the great officers of the State, the 
ruler, ministers, royal chamberlains and judges are all admonished to 
study History in ordei that they may know their position, their rights and 
duties in the light of the action of their predecessors in title in the past . 2 

SOVEREIGNTY AND THE IDEAL SOVEREIGN 

ONCE granted the need for a corporate life and action, one great 
difficulty is bound to arise, and it would be produced by each individual 
having his own particular way of doing justice and exercising oppressive 
behaviour in certain cases according to his own whims and fancies. It is, 
therefore, the Will of the Divine Providence that Heads of Society should 
be appointed to see that the Divine Laws for organization of the people and 
their unity of action are properly enforced . 3 In course of time larger 
political entities are organized and evolved and a number of these head- 
ships are united into one large headship, the head of which unites in 
himself some of the highest human qualities, through the exercise of which 
he manages to control these smaller political entities . 4 

It is absolutely necessary that the ruler of a State should be the best 
among the people and he should be supreme in the land, for, if there are 
more than one supreme ruler in the land, it is bound to entail constant 
quarrels between the pseudo-sovereigns, and the whole State would be 
in a great turmoil . 5 In order to ensure peace and prosperity in the land, 

1. SuU, 61. This is in advance of Qhazzall who divides all sciences into those connected and those 
unconnected with religion ; Ghazzali ; Munqidh , 15* It is rather strange that Pollook divides 4 Moral 
Sciences' under 'Knowledge’ and 'Action' much after the fashion of the Suluk ; see his Hist, of the Sc. of Pol., 
I, 4. 

2. Ibid., 105, 126, 129. 

3. Ibid., 102. Compare, Locke : Treatises on Civil Government , II, ch. 2, where the pre-statal man is 
supposed to have the right to punish the transgressors of the Law of Nature. 

4. Ibid., to. Compare Ibni-Khaldun's theory of a number of group-minds merging into a single group- 
mind. Proleg., II, 1. 

5. Ibid., 103* Whatever may be the origin of the modern theory of a mono- sovereign state, there is 
little doubt that the early Muslim thinkers followed the idea of the Divine Oneness and the Quranic 
dictum : “Had there been other deities therein besides the one God, then verily both (the heaven and the 
earth) would have been utterly disordered. " (Qur’an, xxi, 22). 
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it is, therefore, of the utmost importance that all the citizens should 
obey the sovereign’s orders and be helpers, not antagonists in his effort 
at national unity and the organization of the material resources of the 
country . 1 

Our author is not content with saying that the ruler should be the 
best among the people but he actually recounts thirteen perquisites 
which should be native to the ideal ruler, and among these are to be 
found physical and mental superiority, love of knowledge and truth, 
and the ruler should at the same time be a lover of justice and hater of 
tyranny and oppression, while he should consider this life only a passing 
phase and live for the sole desire of doing good to his people . 2 

Naturally such a superior and benevolent sovereign would be different 
to the autocrats who govern their subjects with the sole desire of making 
their own lot happy at the expense of their subjects. The work recounts 
the ways in which the ruler should deal with his subjects, and the first and 
foremost thing is that he should make the citizens love and not merely 
fear him, so that obedience to him should be based on natural inclina- 
tion and with the sincere belief that obedience to the Law is good for them 
all . 3 This is only possible if the ruler holds himself aloof from such 
qualities as greed, pride, vice, unscrupulousness in the fulfilment of his 
desired laziness, etc., and has the power to face difficulties and hardships, 
practise forgiveness and do justice at all costs . 4 


JUSTICE 

THIS book deals with the principles of justice in all its aspects. Justice 
is defined as the condition of the correctness of the locus of all actions and 
is based on the happy means between the thinking faculty and the animal 
nature in Man. It is a function of government which is on a higher plane 
than other functions for, says our author, there is a consensus of the opin- 
ion of men belonging to entirely different ways of thought about it, and 
there is not one who doubts the need of its efficacy and integrity . 5 It 

1. Sul., 104. 

2. Ibid., 11. Although our author says that in order to ensure orderly succession, the Headship might 
be made hereditary, still this is only a secondary consideration, the primary being the qualities necessary 
to make a good Head. 

3. Ibid., 107. 

4. Ibid., 109. 

5. Ibid., 1 1 6. We should remember that Plato's whole burden ot argument in the Republic is the 
foundation of the ideal City on the basis of Justice. See Chance : Until Philosophers are Kings, London, 
1938. But the course of European History has been towards a minimization of the importance of Justice 
owing to the increased importance attached to the continuous quarrels between the ruler and the people 
till justice began to be influenced by the one or the other. That is why we see on the one side the scene of 
judges being dictated by Kings, on the other being * protected ' by Parliaments. Ibni Abi’r-Rabf is fully 
conscious of the importance of an absolutely impartial and independent judiciary. 
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consists in placing everything in its proper place and giving everyone his 
due. Justice entails a system of rights which are threefold, i.e., rights due 
to God, those due to living and those due to the dead. So far as the rights 
due to the living are concerned, they consist in such duties as returning 
the amount of debt due, handing back to the owner things put into some- 
one’s safe custody giving correct and proper evidence, and doing good 
deeds. 1 The ruler is equally bound to do what is just, and justice in his 
case consists in keeping of promises, being merciful, and giving everyone 
his share according to the Laws which have been made for the country 
under his sway. 2 

We all know the qualities which are deemed necessary for a judge in 
the modern world, but we also know fully well that in spite of the very 
salutary premonitions our judges sometimes lack the integrity and freedom 
from outside pressure which ought to be their chief merit, and we are 
forced to surmise that there is something lacking in the standard set for 
the appointnment of our judges that they should go so astray. We might 
compare this standard with that set by our author more than a thousand 
years ago, and one teels on reading what he has to say that if the standard 
of justice in force during the early Abbasid period was even half of that set 
down in the Suliik, it must have been of a very high order indeed. Our 
author says that : 

(x) A Judge should be God-fearing and at the same time should 
have a dignified demeanour ; 

(2) he should have sound commonsense and be conversant with 
the best of judicial literature ; 

(3) He should bear an absolutely irreproachable character ; 

(4) he should not deliver judgments before he is satisfied that full 
proof has been laid before him, nor tarry in his judgment when sufficient 
evidence has been produced ; 

(5) he should be fearless in awarding what is right and due ; 

(6) he should not accept any presents nor hear any recommenda- 
tions ; 

(7) he should never see any party in private ; 

(8) he should rarely smile, and speak little ; 

(9) he should never ask any party to do him any favour ; and 

(10) he should take great care to protect the property of the 

orphans. 3 


1. Sul., 1 1 6. 

2. Ibid., 117* It is clear from a number of passages in the book that the author has in his mind a system 
whereby the ruler does not possess the power to frame the laws but where the laws reach him readymade. 
He is therefore not an autocrat in the present sense but his powers are limited by those superimposed 
laws. 

3. Ibid., 130. 
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REVOLUTIONS 

SO much for the perquisites of an efficient and lasting administration. 
But of course government is an institution run by human beings and as 
such is liable to inefficiency and decay, leading to revolutions. The book 
deals with this aspect of the case and analyses the causes of internal 
turmoil as well as the conditions of a return to peace. He says that sedition 
is committed when a man turns his back on the principles which formed 
the basis of his loyalty to the ruler , 1 and this is regarded as a perversion of 
the thinking faculty of Man . 2 He quotes the supposed reply of a philoso- 
pher to the question put to him by a Persian King, why internal disorders 
took place and how they are to be ended. The philosopher said that the 
causes of internal turmoil were five, namely : (i) Carelessness of 
those who had power coupled with the realisation of powerlessness 
by those who had not got it. ( ii ) Sheer love of disturbance on the part 
of some subjects, (in) Love of power on the part of the the ambitious. 

( iv ) Courage of those who considered themselves deserving of honour. 

( v ) Expression by word of mouth of what is hidden in the recesses 
of the heart. The condition under which this condition of revolt 
ends are : (t) When the possessor of power subdues him who would wrest 
power from him. (ii) When rebels give up rebellion for some reason or 
other. (Hi) When the ruler becomes fearless and begins to disdain those 
at the bottom of the rebellion, (iv) When the prestige of the revolution- 
aries begins to wane. ( v ) When the ruler manages to inculcate fear in the 
minds of the enemy . 3 


WEALTH AND EMPIRE 

AS is well known most revolutions are caused by economic upheavals, 
and we now pass to the question of wealth. The book before us rightly 
distinguishes between the reasons why Man needs wealth and the need for 
sound State finances, and this is in consonance with his whole outlook 
viewing the ruler only as a servant of the State. He says that the reason 
why an individual wishes to acquire wealth for himself is the wish for 
power to take peaceful possession of animal and vegetable products in 
order to make himself comfortable in life. He wants to possess animals 
both for his safety and his food, as well as for providing himself with their 
skins as defence against atmospheric extremes, while vegetable produce is 


1. Sul., 35- 

2. Ibid., 33. When we remember that the ruler is the best available in the land as our author envisages 
him, we might ourselves come to the same conclusion. 

3. Ibid., 177. Aristotle's analysis of the causes, course and suppression of Revolutions is far more detail- 
ed and explicit, while our author is very general in his treatment. This itself shows that he was independent 
in his judgement. See Aris. : Pol., ii, v, vi, etc. 
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needed for his food, clot hing and for the manufacture of finished articles . 1 
He scores a right and a very modern point when he says that it is in the 
field for the acquisition of these products for the individual that a ruler 
tries to extend the sway of his State and found Empires . 2 3 But we must 
remember that the need for State wealth is quite distinct from the need 
for individual wealth, for money is needed by the ruler not to fulfil his 
personal greed, but rather to keep the frontiers secure against a possible 
enemy, to uproot evil and increase the power of the lowly and the down- 
trodden, to free those imprisoned for non-payment of debts, and so 
organize government that everything should be done to better the condition 
of the people . 2 He gives some very salutary principles concerning the 
budget and visually demonstrates that the only proper budget is that 
under which income exceeds expenditure . 4 


SLAVERY 

THE last thing we would mention here is the discussion of the question 
of slavery. Our author says that slavery is either natural or artificial, and 
reminds us in rather a taunting way that there is a third kind of slavery, 
that of one’s desires. As regards natural slaves, they are men strong of 
physique but weak in intellect. The slaves of other kind are those who are 
bound to be in that station in life according to Law either for household 
purposes, for further acquisition of wealth, or else for other duties . 5 As 
regards the way in which slaves should be treated, our author follows the 
explicit precepts of the Apostle of Islam and says that the owner should 
take care that he gives them sufficient leisure during the week, should 
deal with them kindly and should treat them as carefully as he would the 
limbs of his own body . 6 One need hardly mention that slaves were in 
those days what servants are in ours, and were as necessary for the house- 
hold, progress in arts and crafts and other walks of life as hired labour nowa- 
days. While social reformers at present are always making proposals for the 
betterment of the social condition of the workers, Islam by one stroke set 
the noble standard of equality between the condition of the lives of the 
slaves and their masters, and Abi'r-Rabl‘ simply reflects the injunction 
and likens the slaves to the very limbs of the master. 


1. Sul., 74. 

2. Ibid., 75. 

3. Ibid., 133. 

4. Ibid., 1 19. 

5. Ibid., 83, 84. 

6. With Aristotle, ‘the relation between the master and the slave does not exclude kindness* (Pol,,, vi, 

o), while our author savs that kindness is the sine Qua non of this relationship. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 1 

ON a perusal of the political ideas couched in Ibni Abi'r-Rabi‘s work, 
one feels the extremely ethical atmosphere prevalent in his political 
principles. Although there is little of pure religion pervading his politics, 
there is no doubt That he is a great believer in providing an ethical basis 
for the ruler, his ministers and his judges. He stands midway between the 
purely Greek thought with its annihilation of the individual in the State, 
a thought which has reached us through Hegel in the extreme form of 
German Nazism, and the purely individualist theory under which the 
State is only the handmaid of the individual. No doubt Kingship is accepted 
without demur, and there is no place for the Republic in the Suluk ; still, 
as has been mentioned, the King is not necessarily an hereditary despot, 
but the best among the people, coming very near the Platonic ideal, but 
not so near as to be made a practical impossibility. His rule, again, is 
not to be an irresponsible unmitigated despotism, but is to be limited by 
two principles — a system of Law which would be above him, and the 
practical idealism of his own personality. 

One thing is most noticeable in the work before us, and it is that there 
is not one word which might be taken to mean the slightest religious or 
racial prejudice or the exclusion of any sect from any cffice of State. We 
have before us a whole vista of religious persecution in Europe coming 
right up to our very day, and perhaps extending to the unknown future, 
and here is a political scientist writing a book in the 9th century A.C. 
containing admonitions to the King under his express orders, tacitly 
telling him that the good of the State lies in a sense of equality between the 
races and religions of the Empire. This was, of course, ent irely in accord- 
ance with the principles of government actually in vogue in the Caliphate 
of his own day. 

Lastly, as to his method, Ibni Abl’r-Rabi‘ does not take his stand on 
history at all, and apart from giving the solitary instance of Moses appointing 
his son Aaron his wazlr and arguing thereby the so-called appointment 
of ‘All to his wazirate by the Apostle of Islam, there is not a single argument 
based on any past happening. As has been mentioned before, history and 
politics are made mutually complementary and high officers of State 
advised to study history ; yet the author himself ignores history and rather 
takes his stand on what is inherently good and ethically correct, making 
morality the great bedrock of a successful life and a successful statehood. 

H. K. Sherwani. 


1. We have dealt with only the most important ideas sketched in the work before us, as the compass 
of the paper did not allow the discussion of such topics as Statecraft, ministers, classes of State subjects 
and their mutual relations and a host of other matters. 



MUSLIM CONDUCT OF STATE 
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PART II.— PEACE 
Chapter I . — Preliminary Survey 

P EACEFUL or non -hostile relations of states — in which cessation 
of belligerents from fighting without treaty or settlement is not 
included — and their rights and duties may be described under the 
following heads : — 

i. Independence, 

2. Property, 

3. Jurisdiction, 

4. Equality, 

5. Diplomatic and Commercial Relations. 

Chapter II 

Independence 

STATES, whether small or big, are either sovereign and independent 
or part-sovereign, or non -sovereign. In international law no notice is 
taken of the last of these kinds. The real criterion of independence, as 
far as international law is concerned, is the right to foreign relations. 
If this right is absolute, we call it sovereignty and independence ; if the 
right is qualified and restricted, but not abnegated and extinguished, we 
have a case of part-sovereign state ; and if the right does not exist, it will 
be a non-sovereign state. Apart from this real test, there are other 
requisites of independence which we shall describe presently. 

It is, however, to be noted that the form of government has nothing 
to do with independence. A state may be a republic with elected heads, 
or a monarchy with hereditary succession. Even in the hereditary suc- 
cession, the Islamic institution of (oath of allegiance), which has 
been in vogue ever since the time of the Prophet, some sort of social 
contract and expression of popular will is present. The Prophet assumed 
authority through Divine commission, nevertheless every adherent to his 
authority had to pay him homage and allegiance either personally or 
through representatives. 1 When the Prophet died, and the Divine con- 

1 • Cf. Wensinck, L«J I j y..f" ki* s. v. 

B — 3 
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nexion, through revelation, ceased to exist, the question of succession arose . 
Three propositions were made, viz., hereditary succession, popular elec- 
tion, diarchy. The Prophet left no male issue, and his nearest kin were 
a step-uncle and a cousin who was also his son-in-law. As for diarchy 
it was the proposal of some of the original inhabitants of Madinah, called 
the Ansar, who said : Let there be one ruler from amongst us and another 
from amongst you, the Meccans ( f U* j ; 1 and apparently 

both the rulers had to rule conjointly since it was not possible to divide 
the territory ; or at best it implied the division of jurisdiction of the two 
rulers according to persons concerned, not places . 2 

Strict hereditary succession, in the form of the right of the eldest son, 
does not seem to have ever taken deep root in Islamic polity. The Ortho- 
dox Caliphate was not hereditary. Among the Umaiyads and Abbasids 
frequently brothers or cousins succeeded even in the presence of sons. 
The Ottoman Turks had the curious rule of presuming the eldest member 
of the royal family as heir. In the Mughal empire of India, more often 
than not, the sword and capability decided the issue. The case of Radiyah 
Sultanah of India is almost unique, a case of the succession of the daughter 
in the presence of several sons. 

We may conclude from this and the Orthodox Opinion that either 
the nomination by the reigning person of his successor, or, failing this 
a general election by the Pillars of the State ( jA-l J* 1 ) is the rule Islam 
hasaccepted, whether the nomination is that ofthe eldest son or not. 

In short, form of government and succession to power are immaterial 
for an independent state. Tt remains, however, to see what is independence 
and what is state ? 


Independence. 

Independence is defined by Ibn Khaldun 3 as A 


1. Ibn-Hi§ham, p. 1016; Tabariy, History , I, 1823. 

2. The two-rulers theory was rejected by the Muslims of that time not only on the ground of expediency 
but also because of the rivalries of the Awsites and Khazrajites in the Ansar clans (cf. Tabariy, History t 
I 1843). Yet Muslim history has left at least one instance of it in Gh aznah, in the dynasty of Mahmtid 


Gh aznawi: — 

J — 1 1 j j -A— j l*: J U 

^ /»« 1 j J i j -A & 

J J J j \ -'LL*—.' 

\ j 2 j y i ji 

• L -A> *Ai 1 J 

J J j*A *A i sjC j 

Futulmj-SaJdtin by couplets Nos. 1220-25 

parts of dominions and Condominiums.’' 

3. Prelegomena, ch. 23 dAlil . 

B — 3* 


-b j j Li- ^ s j z j* 

J J J j 1 J J ^ {j j 1 0 1 j J 

J* > <5 cri 

| j 2 -C j y i £ J* 

« jl j z j J* 

J 1 j * j Jo f *Aw£ 

. Agra, 1938). For another, cf* infra, $ “Regular 
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(the non-existence of any [external] power to enforce its will upon him 
i.e., an independent sovereign). In other words, it is the right of a state 
to administer all its internal and external affairs in such a way that it 
is neither controlled nor interfered with by any foreign power. 

The right of a state to freedom of action is but a reflection of the 
original freedom of every man (a l o-Ulj J^l ). 1 This freedom 
to conduct state -affairs is only relatively complete. Absolute independence 
has never existed and is nowhere found in human society. There are 
natural impediments testifying to the omnipotence of God and weakness 
of man ; there are correlative and reciprocal restrictions such as the 
respect of equal rights of others ; there are contractual limitations of 
one’s liberty, no matter whether accepted originally under force or with 
mutual will ; and there are tacit acquiescences of unilateral declarations 
if there is no power to resist. 

International law cannot apply without the existence of more indepen- 
dent states than one at the same time. As a fact several independent 
states have simultaneously existed since time immemorial yet the right 
of this co-existence was not easily conceded in civilisations of by-gone 
days. The Greeks were told by their national philosophers that nature 
intended the non-Greeks to be slaves of the Greeks . 2 The Romans, 
although they never ruled even one thirtieth of the world, believed that 
they were the lords of the earth. The world was regarded by them as 
orbis Romanus, and the Romans were designed as the princeps orbis terrarvm 
populus . 3 Obviously, so long as religions were national, there was no 
possibility of conceding equality to others, even when they capitulated. 
The Jewish law, for instance, insisted : — 

When thou comest nigh unto a city to fight against it, then proclaim 
peace unto it. And it shall be, if it make thee answer of peace, and 
open unto thee, then it shall be, that all the people that is found therein 
shall be tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve thee. And if it will 
make no peace with thee, but will make war against thee, then thou 
shalt besiege it : And when the Lord thy God hath delivered it into 
thine hands, thou shalt smite every male thereof with the edge of the 
sword : But the women, and the little ones, and the cattle, and all that 
is in the city, even all spoil thereof, shalt thou take unto thyself ; and 
thou shalt eat the spoil of thine enemies , 4 which the Lord thy God 
hath given thee . 5 


1. Sarakhsiy, I *- IV. 71- 

2. Aristotle, Politics , bk. i, ch. 7. 

3. Phillipson, International Law and Custom , 1, 104. 

4. Cf. on the contrary, the saying of the Prophet, that spoils were legalised to him lor the first time* 

whereas in former religions they were burnt (Bukhariy, bk. Jihad , ch. legalisation of booty ; Tirmidhiy* 
bk. Siyar, ch. booty ; ** I, 15 ; Tabariy, Tafsir, under verses 8 : 68-69- -“*T a bariy, Hist., l r 

>71°). " 1 

5. Deuteronomy, xx, 10-14. For a contrast in Muslim law, see the Prophet s instructions in 
V, 139-40. 
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Islam believed, on the other hand, in the universality of the Divine 
call with which Muhammad was commissioned. 1 It was this conviction 
which led the Muslims to aspire at a world order, but we must distinguish 
between the domination of a nation based on race or language and between 
the nation aspiring to establish on earth the kingdom of God, 2 where 
His word alone (the Qur’an, in this case) should reign supreme. 3 Obvious- 
ly for Islam it makes not the slightest difference whether the ruler is an 
Arab or a Negro 4 provided he is a Muslim. 5 The Muslims considered as 
their own enemies only the enemies of God : the Polytheists, the Associa- 
tors or the Atheists. They wanted to conquer the world not to plunder 
it, but peacefully to subjugate it to the religion of “Submission to the Will 
of God,” religion of which they were not the monopolisers but which 
was open to all the nations to embrace and become equals. 6 In a word, the 
Muslim aim was to spread Islamic civilisation and to realise a universal 
Polity based on the equality of the Faithful and a system which provided 
the basic necessities of all the needy in the country, irrespective of religion, 
without in the least impairing private enterprise, (cf. Qur’an, 9 : 60, 8 : 41). 

Yet this did not mean that in the meanwhile they acknowledged no 
rights to people outside their jurisdiction. The Qur’an enjoins peace 
with those who do not want to fight ; 7 the scrupulous respect of treaties 
concluded with non-Muslims. 8 and is emphatic on the point that the 
world belongs to God and He gives His vicegerency to whomever He wills. 9 

• 

State. 

States have existed in human society since time immemorial, and 
not much has changed in the essentials of their functions ; and the state 
officials, from the head to the lowest, have proportionately exercised 
more or less authority over the commoners and even the lower state- 
officials in their private capacity. The question of the origin of authority, 
however, is a disputed question in different schools of thought. Some 
trace it to the collective will of the political group, some claim Divine 
descent or even Divine incarnation. 

1. Cf. supra, part I t ch. viii, c. 

2. Qur’an, 8 : 39. 

3. Tirmidhlv bk. Fada'il al-jihad, ch. j A J Cr* •— 

y & j v* y j ^ <y^t j*: j \ c/- ^ \ J j* j } 1 

“ ULM -irOTj j, JU t J dlS jli'l j 

4. Al-KasSnly, VII 99, Cf. also Bukhari, etc. : pO* \ J j 

5»Cf. Qur’Sn, 4 : 59. ‘ 4 Vt J jl j ” 

6 . Qur’an, 4 : 123, 49 : 10, 3 : 103 ; etc. Cf. also the oration of the Prophet at the Last Pilgrimage 

in the year 10 H. in Ibn-Hisham, p. 968-70 ; Ya'qubly, II, 122-23 • Jahi? i , II, 24 f. 

7. Qur’an, 8 : 61. 

8. Idem, 4 : 90, 4 : 92, 8 : 72, 17 : 34, 23 : 8, 70 : 32, 2 : 177, 3 : 76, 5 : L 9 : 7- 

9. Idem, 3 : 26, 6 : 134# n •* $7, 24 : 55 ; etc. 
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So far as Islam is concerned, the classical authors have been unanimous 
that it is a delegation of Divine authority, through the intermediary link 
of the Messengers or Prophets who receive Divine revelation. It may be 
called a theocracy. A few typical quotations from the Qur’an will elucidate 
the point : — 

(a) Lo ! the earth is God’s. He giveth it for an inheritance to 
whom He will. (7 : 128). 

( b ) And when thy Lord said unto the angels : Lo ! I am about 
to place a viceroy in the earth. (2 : 30). 

(c) [And God said unto him : ] O David ! Lo ! We have set thee 
as a viceroy in the earth ; therefore judge aright between mankind and 
follow not desire that it beguile thee from the way of God. (38 : 27). 

( d ) Say : O God ! Owner of Sovereignty (mulk) ! Thou givest 
sovereignty unto whom Thou wilt, and Thou withdra west sovereignty 
from whom Thou wilt. Thou exaltest whom Thou wilt, and Thou 
abasest whom Thou wilt. In Thy hand is the good. Lo ! Thou art 
Able to do all things. (3 : 26). 

And scores of other verses, supported by the sayings of the Prophet 
and Orthodox Practice, all tend to the fact that God is the King of the 
earth and beyond, and He delegates authority, for administration in 
trust, to man ; and man wields power at His will. 

As already remarked, states have existed before the philosophers 
and political scientists. I need not dilate on the minute discussions of what 
is a state, according to Muslim scholars, what are the essentials of the 
Khilafat or the vicegerency of God, and allied questions which might more 
appropriately be discussed in the history of Muslim political thought. 
Here it suffices to emphasise two points, (1) acknowledgement of more 
than one independent state at a time and (2) acknowledgement of more 
Muslim states than one. 

Radiyud-Dln as-Sarakhsiy records the opinion of Abu-Yusuf and 
ash-Shaibanlv in the following words : — 

They both maintain : a territory is <_ — -:s u'l jloJi L^J 

related to its people on account of ^Ju o_*ii 4UI Jl 

their controlling hand over it and ^ 

their establishing protective authority < 
therein. (s-* t . » Jbj j ^..01 

Regarding the second point, the diversity even of Muslim states, it is 
to be pointed out that, though essentially Muslims constitute but one 
nation, >n still not all the Muslims ever lived in Islamic territory, 
strictly speaking. Even the Qur’an refers to it several times : — 

(a) “ It is not for a believer to kill a believer unless it be by mistake. 

1. Cf. (Ibn Hisham, p. 341), constitution of the Muslim State in the time of the Prophet, § 2 : 

B — 4 
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He who hath killed a believer by mistake, must set free a believing 
slave, and pay the blood-money to the family of the slain, unless they 
remit it as a charity. If he ( the victim) be of a people hostile unto you, 
and he is a believer, then the penance is to set free a believing slave. 
And, if he cometh forth of a folk between whom and you there is a cov- 
enant, then the blood-money must be paid unto his folk and also a 
believing slave must be set free . And whoso hath not the wherewithal, 
must fast two consecutive months. A penance from God. God is 
Knower, Wise.” (4 192). 

(b) “ How should ye not light for the cause of God and the feeble 
among men and women and the children who are crying : Our Lord ! 
bring us forth from out this town of which the people are oppressors ! 
Oh, give us from Thy presence some protecting friend ! Oh, give us 
from Thy presence some defender ! . . . They will ask : In what were 
ye engaged ? They will say : We were oppressed in the land. They 
will retort : Was not God’s earth spacious that ye could have migrated 
therein ?” (4 : 75, 97). 

This question of minorities is so very old. 1 Apart from the Muslim 
minority in foreign countries, there was, however, in the beginning no 
possibility of having more than one Muslim state. When Islam spread 
far and wide, and the Muslims did not form a compact whole with continuous 
and contiguous frontiers, the division of Islamic territory into many states 
was inevitable. As a matter of fact, we have also to admit the division 
caused by civil wars and successful rebellions. So much so that even classical 
jurists had to acknowledge this fact. Ad-Dabusly (d. 430 H.), for instance, 
is very explicit on the point : — 

The distinguishing factor between yij u jyUJioV 

the Muslim and non-Muslim territories. , 0 y •, ;. V j 

is the difference of authority and admin- j iikkJi • esOjj' 

istration. The same is true of the different ... , 

..... jbc 

principalities even within the Islamic tern- I ^ iJuUUVl 

tory which are distinguished from one another * ^ • 

by the domination and the execution of 

authority (i.e. Jurisdiction) 2 . 

With the downfall of the Umaiyads, Spain became independent of the 
East. Later, during the decadence of the Abbasid Empire, its provincial 
governors became hereditary and virtually independent. They could wage 
war, make peace or conclude other treaties, without reference to the 
Caliph, and administer all their internal as well as external affairs at their 

I. See my article on Muslim colonisation, migration, repatriation ami allied topics, in the time of the 
Prophet and his two successors, in the Hindustani quarterly, C— of Hyderabad, July 1940, under 
the heading Hijrat . 

Ad-Dabdsly, , fol. 151^, (MS. Waliuddin, Istanbul, No. 1402), 

B — 4* 


2. 
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own will. Their nominal allegiance to the Caliph will be dealt with in 
a later chapter. We shall conclude with one more instance of a curious kind. 
It is recorded that the Caliph Harunar -Rashid created a buffer -state in 
North Africa, in a country where three realms met, the Abbasid Empire, 
the Idrisite Kingdom and the Umaiyad Dominions of Spain ; and handed, 
it over to the family of A gh labites who exercised full independence with 
this exception that they recited the name of the Caliph of Baghdad in the 
Friday Sermons in cathedral mosques. 1 

We have seen that an independent state must be immune from foreign 
intervention. It may briefly be dealt with. 


Intervention. 

Independence gives the right of immunity from external interference. 
But rights and obligations are correlated to each other. Immunity requires 
abstention also from intervening in others’ affairs. Yet there are times 
when intervention is justified : 

1. In self-defence. 

2. In preventing an evil worse than meddling into others’ affairs. 

To intervene in self-defence may amount to retaliation or repudia- 
tion of the existing treaty for which sanction is forthcoming both in the 
Qur 1 an 2 and the practice of the Prophet. 3 It is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between a punitive act and an intervention. Coercion or 
threat of coercion, naked or veiled, lies at the root of intervention ; and 
an unwilling submission on the part of the subject of intervention is 
necessary. Once some Christian subjects had fled from Muslim 
territory and taken refuge in a Byzantine region. The Caliph ‘Umar's 
intervention was the reason of their repatriation by the Byzantine Emperor. 4 5 

Intervention on the ground of humanity, or in the path of God, as the 
Muslim authors call it, is not unknown ; it is even upheld as the very 
first duty of a Muslim : — 

Ye are the best community that hath been raised up for mankind. 

Ye enjoin right conduct, and forbid indecency ; and ye believe in God. 6 

And let there be a people from among you who invite to do good- 
ness, and enjoin right conduct and forbid indecency. Such are they 
who are successful. 6 


1. Farid Rift'Iy, j-m , I, 128 ff. 

2. Cf. for instance, 8 : 56-58. 

3. I refer to the conquest of Mecca as a direct sequence of Meccans' maltreatment of the allies of the 
Muslims. (Ibn-Hisham. pp. 802 ff. ; Tabarly, History , I. 1621 ff. ; and other biographies of the Prophet). 

4. Tabarly, I, 3508. 

5. Qur’an, 3 : no. 

6. Idem 3 : 104. 
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And several other verses. Of the sayings of the Prophet, I shall quote 
but one : — 

Whoever from among you sees an indecency ( munkar ), let him 
change it by his hand ; if he cannot, let him do that by his tongue ; 
if he cannot, let him do that by his heart (through disapproval, 
prayer to God, etc.) but this last would testify to the extreme weak- 
ness of Faith . 1 

The basis of intervention, however, has been provided in the Quranic 
dictum, “ discord is worse than slaughter ” 2 and in the legal maxim 
o jCi (the lesser of two evils should be preferred ). 3 

Muslim jurisconsults maintain that intervention by a Muslim state 
even in another Muslim state is necessary if the latter sets aside some 
significant command of the Sh.ari'ah. i Public despising of the Orthodox 
Caliphs by some of the Shi'ites, was also one of the authorised grounds 
to the Sunnis for intervention ; it was considered to amount to apostasy . 5 

We must distinguish between intervention on the one hand and 
protest, advice, good offices, mediation and arbitration on the other. 
Mere protest , 3 falling short of any active interference to rectify the act 
done, is but an expression of feeling. In advice , 7 friendly suggestion is 
tendered in all good faith without any sanction behind it to carry it out. 
By good offices and mediation , 8 we understand the act of maintaining 
contact with both the conflicting parties and providing them both with 
a means of negotiation and pacific settlement. In arbitration , 9 both the 
conflicting part ies place their case in the hands of a referee whose award 
they previously agree to execute. In none of them is there coercion or 
forceful carrying out of one’s will which is so essential to intervention. 


Chapter III 

Property 

LIKE private individuals, states, too, may and do own property. 

1. £>dhl(i of Muslim, I, 50. 

2. Qur’Sn, 2 : 191. 

3 . <ja-ii f s^yr«u ch. I, maxims ; SarakJbsiy, 1 j I j* j**, iv, 46 ; iii, 332, etc. 

4. See any law compendium, ch. Authorised grounds for waging war. 

5. 4 > jSlV fj jl:i , § Apostates. 

6. The attitude of the Prophet (Tabarly, History 1,1572) at the reception accorded to his letter and his 
envoy by the Emperor of Persia, may not amo unt to more than a mere protest and expression of 
disgust at the violation of international comity. 

7. In modern times, there are more cases of this kind than in classical times. 

8. For a case in the time of the Prophet, see Tabarly, anno 1, p. 1265 ; Ibn Hifih§m* P* 

9. Ibn-Hifih&m, P- 669-70, 673 (Case of Qurai?ah) ; — Dinawarly, p. 196-99; — Tabariy, History , I, 
333 6 *3 8 (case of ‘Ally and Mu'Swiyah). 
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The first thing a state owns is territory. The relation of state with 
territory is so close that a state without definite territory is even inconceiv- 
able. Even the de jure rulers in exile possess defined territories to which 
they lay claim. 

By territory is here meant not only the surface of the part of the earth 
over which a state exercises its jurisdiction, but what is below it and what 
is above it, comprising thus land, water and air. Obviously, in ancient 
times, when science had not developed so much, states laid claim over only 
so much of the creation of God as they could directly dominate. By the 
time Islam made its appearance, man had already conquered water as 
well as the subterranean treasures of nature such as minerals. Regarding 
air, there were neither aeroplanes nor radio broadcasts. Nevertheless the 
Arab jurists believed that everything above or below a territory belonged 
to it. It was thus that they prohibited the construction of private 
buildings over or below public bequests such as mosques, schools, etc . 1 
With water we shall have to deal later on. 

No doubt, the theocratic basis of Muslim polity denies a state absolute 
ownership— as distinguished from relative ownership or trusteeship for 
God — in territory; nevertheless, for all practical purposes, there is no 
difference between the powers of a Muslim state and those of a state 
which does not believe in God, regarding its territory. In view of the 
ultimate ownership of God, it not only implies that the human ownership 
of a Muslim state should be a mere trusteeship and administratorship, 
but also Divine origin of the rights of a sovereign. A sovereign authority 
is declared in the words of the Prophet as the 11 shadow of God, ” and 
whoever despises it, despises, so to say, God himself . 2 It is to be noted, 
however, that in spite of this Divine appointment, the Muslim ruler is 
not a despot : he is, first of all, as much subject to the laws of the country, 
fth e Sh ariat itself having a Divine origin, and not vaguely but in concrete 
form of Qur’an and Sunnah), as any other commoner from among his 
subjects ; further, the ruler is maintained in power by the collective might 
of the community ; he may even be deposed 2 by the community on the 


t. See any law compendium, ch. waqf. 

2. Gf. Tayalisiy, No. 887 ; Ibn Hanbal, V. 42, 48 and especially 165. 

3. Sarakhsiy^j— , X, 93 . Jwi— 11 VU* -bo-b j J/ui—U fU|-b w* 2 " * * * ^ r >- jV j ; Kasaniy : 

VII, 16: j W . . . 1 Cf J l ^ J fj — Ibn- Khaldun. Prolog, 

ch. 26 ' Ji-I ) ^ J 1 Jfcl J 1 4**7 1 j cf. al-Hutai’ah (d. 30 H.) mourning on 

the murder of ‘Umar : 

jlJ \ \ 1a« jJJ \ Jl\ -U ij jj \ 1 

j V I di V ^ lit V di JJ Ji 

— cf. ‘Ally ‘Abd ar-R&ziq, I j (Cairo, 1 343 H.) — cf. the curious opinion of 

Ipir&r-ibn-'Amr on the preference of non-Quraishites for the Caliphate, in : J y , p. 10. 
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principle that the Hand of God is on the community -mU) 

and that the community cannot agree to a wrong 
or vox populi vox dei. 

Unlike other systems of jurisprudence where the individual owns 
property in lands as a delegated authority or trustee, all land of a ter- 
ritory being vested in the state, Islamic jurists have opined that every 
individual owner has the same Divine authority, and the supervising 
authority of the state is only a symbol or a manifestation of the collective 
authority of the community. Abu-Hanlfah, for instance, is reported to 
have said : 

All parts of the Muslim territory are under the authority of the 
Imam (Ruler) of the Muslims, and his authority is the authority of 
the community of the Muslims . 1 2 3 

We have seen that a state always owns territory 4 — details of which 
will be given presently — yet that is not all. A state iray and always does 
own things other than territory, such as buildings, means of transport, 
money, stores, books, etc. International law applies to them in so far as 
their acquisition by one from another, through pacific or hostile methods, 
and their disposal, are concerned. 

But territory, that essence and cream of a state’s property, requires 
further elucidation. 


Boundaries. 

Boundaries have always been a very difficult question to settle in 
international intercourse. They are defined through prescription as well 
as express treaties between the neighbouring states. If there is a river or 
lake on the frontier, the boundaries of the states will extend to meet each 
other in the middle of the water unless otherwise settled by prescription 
or express treaty . 5 

It is a general and admitted principle of Muslim law that water will 
be an appurtenant to adjoining land and not vice versa . 6 That is, a state 
which possesses a tract of land bounded by water, will prima facie be presum- 
ed to possess also the adjoining water — a lake for example ; and not that 
the state which possesses water, is entitled to the proprietary rights of 
the adjoining land. 

1. Tirmidb'y, ch. 

2. Ibid. 

3. as-Sarakhsiv. hiabsut, X, 93. 

4. The derelict and unowned land also belongs to the state (Annual of Abu-'ubaid, § 674,690.) 

5. Muslim Jurists recognise this regarding private property (cf. any compendium under ch. ) 

The same must apply to international cases. 

6. Cf. KSsSnly, £** I 'VI, 189-90 ; and others in loco. 
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Open Sea. 

Obviously open sea cannot be treated as ordinary watercourse or lake. 
Early writers scarcely mention it in this connexion. Post-classical jurists 
have a difference of opinion whether it should be considered as no-man’s 
property or non-Muslim territory. In either case, they argue on the 
basis of control that could be exercised. Ibn- ‘Abidin, while describing 
the capture of Muslim property by the enemy and rendering it safe 
through taking it to their territory, analyses the opinions of different jurists 
on the subject : — 

“. .if they (i.e., enemy) take it to the safety of their territory. The 
enemy territory includes the Salt Sea (Open Sea) and the like, for inst- 
ance a desert beyond which there is no Islamic territory. This opinion 
has been attributed to al-Hamawly (d. 1098). Abus-Su‘ud, writing 
notes on the commentary of al-Hamiliy’s in verse, says that the 
surface of sea will be considered as non-Muslim territory. Ash- 
Sharanbilallv (born 1069 H. author of AA a j*K»- Vl 

records in his chapter on tithes that Siraj ad-Dln ‘ Umar ibn ‘Aliy 
al-Kinanly, known as the Reader of Hidayah, was asked whether the 
Salt Sea would be considered as part of Muslim territory or non- 
Muslim territory? He replied : It belongs to neither category since, 
none has control over it. Al-Haskafly in his jjJ| (compiled in 

t. 

1080 as a commentary of Vl JkL. by Ibrahim al-Halably) opines 
that the salt sea should be included in non-Muslim territory.” 1 

The same author mentions in another place 2 : — 

“ The author of says that all that appertains neither to Muslim 
territory nor to non-Muslim territory should be included in non- 
Muslim territory, for instance the Salt Sea over which no one has 
control. . .Apart from this, the Salt Sea will be treated as non-Muslim 
territory. So, if a non-Muslim subject of Muslim state goes thereto 
without permission, will become a subject of non-Muslim state and 
his allegiance will be cut off. Again, if a subject of a non -Muslim 
state goes thereto and returns to Islamic territory before reaching 
home, the old permit will no longer be valid ; his belongings will 
again be taxed.” 

It is clear from this discussion that the opinion of these jurists was 
based on the difficulty of exercising power over it with their small sailing 
boats. They admit implicitly that Muslim jurisdiction extends to what 
they can control. In later times the Turks, for instance, have exercised 
their jurisdiction over the Black Sea. and no Muslim jurists have denied 
the validity of it 

l. Ibn 'Abidin, ; W I j 4! I -t j W I i j , HI. 266-67. 


2. Idem , TI f 423-24. 
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In connexion with territorial waters, a saying of the Prophet, in quite 
general and all-embracing terms, may be referred to. He is reported to 
have laid down that “ every land has its appurtenance forbidden [to other 
than the proprietor]” ( ^ d"" [A- j ^l ). 1 The rule has 

been developed regarding municipal law so as to apply to wells, roads, 
waterways, canals, houses, etc ., 2 yet it does not seem to have been develop- 
ed and worked out so as to apply to international law, more particularly 
to open sea. And probably there was then no need even. According to 
Muslim jurisprudence even the sea has been put into man’s control: — 
And He it is Who hath constrained the sea to be of service that 
ye eat fresh meat from thence, and bring forth from thence orna- 
ments which ye wear. And thou seest the ships ploughing it that 
ye may seek of His bounty and ye may give [Him ] thanks . 3 

And if the Muslim state can snatch control over part of it from any- 
body else, it will become part of Muslim territory. However, it is to be 
noted that Muslim jurists have always made a distinction between what they 
consider of public utility and private utility. A thing of public utility 
cannot be given in monopoly to private individuals : — 

All the Muslims join in the utilisation of Tigris and Euphrates 
and any other big river like them or valley from which they water 
the soil or use for drinking purposesof man and beast . . . The mainten- 
ance of such big rivers and repairing their banks is on the public 
treasury. The big rivers are not like particular rivulets belonging to 
private persons where others cannot enter . . . Tigris and Euphrates 
are not like that, and anybody who likes to water his soil from them 
can do that at will ; boats pass in them ; right of pre-emption does 
not arise on account of mere joining in the utilisation of their water . 4 

The Prophet himself prohibited more than once the giving in jagir 
(fief) of things in which there is common interest . 5 

International waterways and canals were contemplated in classical 
times, one even to join the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, though 
never undertaken for fear of strategic complications. I do not hesitate 
to maintain, that had they been projected and achieved, they would 
not have been different from ordinary canals and rivers, with full 
exercise of jurisdiction and proprietary rights and complete control over 
traffic. The famous canal from Cairo to the Red Sea constructed in the 
time of Caliph ‘Umar, suggests to us the treatment that would have been 

1. Abu-Yusuf, £ \ jh h p* 57 .* al-Kasanly, I , VI, 195. 

2. Abu-YOsuf, op. cit., p. t 57. 

3. Qur'an, 16: 14. 

4. A bG -Yusuf, Kharai. p. 55-56. 

5. For one case cf. Ibn-Sa'd, 1/2, p. 58 and Ibn-'Abd-al-Barr, N°. 343i I for another. 

Abfl-'Ubaid, J 1 §683,693. 
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meted out to it if it 1 had been extended down to Farama 2 near Port 
Sa'id. The canals and rivers and other waterways in Muslim territories 
were open to all peaceful traffic, and if foreigners brought anything from 
their country through waterways, they were taxed with the usual dues. 3 

Modes of acquiring Territory. 

Modes of acquiring new territory by a Muslim state may be divided 
as follow : — 


Newly acquired Territory 


possessed up to this possessed up to this time 

time by some other state by no other state 


taken by Compulsion taken by Agreement 


Conquest Occupation Gift Sale Exchange Inherit - 

(3 a ) (3b) (4 a ) (4k) (4 C ) ance or 

Succession 

M) 

! . f. 

Uninhabited and unknown Newly coming into 
or otherwise forsaken existence 

(0 I 


by act of by act of 
Nature Man 
(2 a) (2 b) 

(1) Territory not yet occupied by any state owing either to new 
discovery or for want of being cared for on account of its remoteness or 
some other reason, may be acquired by occupation. There is no case of 
this kind in early Muslim history except one when some Arabs reached 
a new and unknown island by stress of weather and afterwards related 
wonderful stories to the Prophet. 4 Annexation could obviously not be 
expected. In later travel literature, there are frequent references to dis- 
covery of new islands by those hardy Muslim sailors who dared undertake 

i/Jat>ariy» History, I, -2577 ; Suyu^Iy, Ilusn al-muhadarah, ch. Khali j amir al-muWnln. 

2. Cf. Mas'udly, ^ ,(ed. Egypt), I, 270 ; Abu'l-Fida' ^ p. 106. 

3. AbQ-Yusuf, Khardi. p. 78. 

4. $a}iih of Muslim, 52 : 119-22. 
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voyages from Persia and Egypt to China in tiny boats to the envy of 
modern navigators, but no instance of occupation is known to me. Even 
the discovery of America by the Arabs 1 has not left anything of interest 
from the point of view of international law except that colonisation had 
just begun. The history of Muslim occupation of the South Seas and the 
thousands of islands in Oceania is yet to be written to provide us with 
necessary data. 

(2) Lands coming newly into existence may be of two kinds : 
those which came into being by act of nature, and those by act and art of 
man. In the former, we may include islands raised up by convulsion of 
earth or alluvial deposits of a river or even by the change of a river’s 
course. Artificial reclamations of water-covered areas are old enough to 
be mentioned by Abu -Yusuf . 2 

If natural accretion happens within the territorial limits of one 
state — the nearer half of a boundary river included — and has caused no 
damage to any other state, it requires no formal occupation in an inter- 
national sense. If an island comes up in a place where the imaginary 
boundary line crosses through it, it must be proportionately divided and 
distributed between the neighbouring states concerned or otherwise the 
matters should be settled through treaty stipulations. 

But if the natural accretion has happened at the expense of another 
state — as, for instance, through change of a river’s course — Muslim munici- 
pal law says 3 that the accretion must go to the one in whose possessions 
it has happened, yet he must pay compensation to the sufferer in propor- 
tion to his gain. This is based on the principle expressed in the maxims 
that “gain is with sufferance” ( i*>J l^* |*^*H ) and “ injury must be 
removed” (Jlji r j-*h ) . 4 5 The Muslim jurists will apply the same rule 
to international disputes. 

Yet if the changing of a river’s course is so great that it has 
become a territorial river instead of a boundary river, the line of boundary 
must lie in its old bed, for : — 

Thy Lord bringeth to pass what He willeth and chooseth. They 
(i.e., human beings) have never any choice. Glorified be God and 
exalted above all that they associate (with Him ). 6 

And it becometh not a believing man or a believing woman, 
when God and His Messenger have decided an affair (for them), 
that they should after that claim anything in their affair ; and 

1. Sulaiman Nadwi, /I j; 1 (cf. the Hindustani monthly Ma'drif, A'zamgarh, March 

and April 1939 ; Islamic Culture, July, 1939, pp. 382-383). 

2. Khardj , p. 52-53 (ch. Islands in Tigris and Euphrates) ; Yahya-ibn-Adam al-Qura&fcuy* fOiardj. p. 15. 

3. iJ-uH , Vol. I, in loco, 

4. , ch. 1 , Maxims. 

5. Qur' 5 n f 28 : 68. 
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whoso is rebellious to God and His Messenger, he verily goeth astray 
in error manifest. 1 

There are many cases in Muslim history of a river’s changing its 
course, 2 'Amudarya (Oxus) for example, but whether these events ever 
produced interstatal complications I am unaware. 

Artificial reclamation has nearly the same bearing. If it can be 
achieved without others' suffering in any way, no right of interference 
accrues to anybody. Otherwise, it will require previous settlement 
through express stipulation. 

(3) Forcefully acquiring a territory possessed by some other 
state may be either through war and conquest or even mere occupation 
without encountering any resistance on the part of the occupied. Mere 
conquest does not amount to annexation : it requires intention to annex. 
For it is possible that conquest and occupation was carried out on behalf 
of some allied and friendly state, or merely temporarily to compel 
the opponent state to mend some wrong. Secondly, it requires 
continuous and uninterrupted governance and the exercise of sovereign 
rights combined with firm possession. 

(4) Territorial acquisition through mutual consent may either 
be through gift, exchange, sale or inheritance. Gifts, especially as dowries, 
have left many instances, at least in the history of Muslim India. 3 Exchange 
of territories has also occurred many a time 4 mostly for strengthening 
boundaries. An instance of sale is recorded during the reign of Caliph 
‘Umar II of the Umaiyad dynasty, who purchased Malatiyah from the 
Byzantines, giving in exchange a hundred -thousand prisoners of war. 5 
A case of inheritance was provided for in the treaty of cession 
concluded between al-Hasan and Mu'awiyah, by which the former 
handed over to the latter all his possessions on the condition that he 
should be declared heir-apparent to the whole dominions of the latter.® 


Various Kinds of Territories under Power of a State. 

A state does not always exercise similar powers over all parts of its 
territory. A few instances will illustrate the point : 

r. Qur'an, 33 : 36. 

2. Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, s. v. Amu- Darya ; Barthold, Turkistan, in loco, (vide index thereto). 

3. In the year 1564 the fort of Shoiapur was handed over by Ni?am§h&h to ‘Adilshah. 

4. Abul-Fida, History , (ed. Europe), III, 264, 464, 608 ; IV, 36, 56. 

5. Abu- ‘Abdallah Muhammad-ibn-Salamah-ibn-Ja'far, J j-* jt— * 2 ^ Jj* 

(MS. Topkapusarai, Istanbul, No. 2791, copied in 748 from a MS. written in 422 H.), fol. 77 a : * 
i * U l j j I ^ j J 1 Oai* \ j , , * j J*' ^ y 

6. This clause of the treaty is recorded by few , ] abariy not included. 
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(a) Regular parts of Dominions and Condominiums. 

Every such part of the territory of a state is under its direct control, 
no matter whether possessed since antiquity or newly added, whether 
populated or waste, civilised or nomadic and even barbarous. A state 
may consist at the same time of all or several of these kinds of lands. 

Abul-Fida records a case of condominium which lasted for a 
long time (eAA 4 1 ^Li). 1 


( b ) Tributary Independent States. 

For want of a better term, we mean by this the non-Muslim states 
from which a Muslim state received tribute, by the exercise of compulsion. 
This does not involve protection by the Muslim state of the tributary 
state against aggression of third powers, but it secures itself from attack 
on the part of the Muslim state. Apart from this obligation of tribute, 
the non-Muslim state remains completely independent, the tribute 
symbolising only a sort of inferiority and weakness. Thus, for instance, 
Theodomir agreed to pay yearly tribute to the Arab conquerors of the 
first century of Hijrah while at the same time retained his independence. 2 
So also under the Abbasid al-Mansur and all his successors down to ai- 
Mu'tasim, the Emperors of Constantinople paid tribute more or less 
regularly to Baghdad. Caliph al-Mahdly received tribute from the Empress 
Irene, and Harun ar-Rashid not only received tribute but also capitation 
tax (jizyah) from the Emperor Nicephorus and his family. 3 Yet in all 
such cases the internal and external autonomy of the tributary state did 
not suffer. 

There is even a case of dual subjection to tribute. Caliph Mu ‘awiyah 
subjugated Cyprus and concluded peace on the condition that Cyprus 
should yearly pay a certain tribute notwithstanding the fact that it also 
paid tribute to the Byzantine emperor. It was further stipulated that the 
people of Cyprus should remain sincere and well-wishers of the Muslims 
and should keep them informed of the movements of the Byzantine. 4 

(c) Nominally Dependent. 

By this we mean the Muslim independent states which came into 
being when the authority of the Abbasid Caliphs could not exert itself. 

1. Abul-Fida', History, under the year § 588 A.H. Cf. also supra, § “ Independence. M 

2. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, V, 566 ; S. P. Scot, Moorish Empire in Europe , Urdu trans., I, 263. 

3. Do do VT, 39-40; Farid Rifa'Iy, j^lll ^ , I, 129; Shibli, , ch. 

Contemporary States. 

4. Abu-'Ubaid, J 1 \ V * s 467 ; Baladhuriy, £ , S Cyprus ; cf. Ibn al-A&Ir, III, 

74-75, 107. 
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We may include in this category even the Spanish states until ‘Abdar- 
Rahman an-Na§ir assumed the title of the “Commander of the Faithful,’’ 1 
reserved for only one person at a time for the whole of the Muslim 
world. More pre-eminently this is true of the states in the East. They 
were originally provinces of the empire of the Caliph, and had gradually 
become independent, so much so that they gave birth to dynasties of 
rulers. In spite of full independence that they enjoyed, they publicly 
acknowledged their allegiance to the Caliph of Ba gh dad in the weekly 
Friday sermons in the cathedral mosques and also at the two yearly ‘Id. 
festivals. 2 Often the name of the Caliph was struck on the coins of 
these states. 3 The succession was for long considered incomplete without 
the charter or letter patent of the Caliph. 4 The titles of honour were 
jealously and eagerly sought after. 5 This is true not only of the provinces 
of the Caliphate which became independent but also of the Muslim states 
founded and conquered by private individuals at their own initiative, and 
nevertheless they believed themselves bound to pay homage to the Caliph, 
such as the states in India. To this list we may add the name of states 
whose sovereigns embraced Islam and paid homage to the Caliph, for 
instance the King of Bulgars in the year 310 H. 6 In all these cases the de- 
pendence, if at all we may term it so, was more personal and institutional 
than political and actual. It cannot, however, be denied that the Caliph 
did at times exercise a moral influence over the policies of these in- 
dependent states, as for instance, in the year 757 H. the influence of 
the Caliph was sufficient to prevent Ferdz Shah, in such a far off country 
as India, from attacking Mahmud Shah Bahmani who had obtained in- 
tercession of the Caliph in his favour somehow or other. 7 

History has recorded the curious and even paradoxical cases when 
some of these provincial, independent governors sometimes even Shl'ahs, 
captured Ba gh dad, the very seat of the Caliphate, ruled over it as part of 
their territory and yet paid homage to the Caliph. 8 The Aiyubid Salahud- 

1 . "In the beginning they were styled as 'Lai bL- and not* LL- c f. Mas'udiy, Muruj, (ed. Egypt), I, 70. 

2. Ibn Hawqal, dll Li I j dll LI l 5 pp. 227-28 ; Ibn-Jubair, j , pp. 50-51. 

3. Numismatic Chronicle, [885, pp. 215-27 coins of the dynasties of Ghulaman. Tughlaq, Khilii. Ludhi, 
Jonpur, Malwah, Bengal(-Uji ( _£^4> , II, of 924). Cf. also Catalogue of Coins in Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
Vol. II, published 1907, pp. 20 ff; Catalogue of Indian Coins in British Museum, Part "Muslim Countries," 
1885; etc. 

4. Muham'mad Habib, Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin. pp. 3-4. 

5. Even by Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin. as recorded by his biographers. 

6. Yaqut, o I I |**<**, s. v. Bulghar. Even lbn-Fadlallah gives in 764 H. the name of the ruler of 

Bulghlr in the list of Muslim kings (cf. his Lu ^dl I jdkal l i_ju fS | ), j n loco, 

7. ' Abdal-Jabbar, J I '-f jJ- , p. 239. (It is a history of South India). 

8. I refer to the Shi‘ah BGhids and Sunni Saljucids. 
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din the Great was rightly and meritoriously given the proud title of The 
Reviver of the Kingdom of the Commander of the Faithful (*J 

( d ) Protected States. 

By this we mean those part-sovereign or non-sovereign states 
which obey the dictates of their protector in many matters of policy, 
being in return entitled to protection from the suzerain and protecting 
state. The protecting state exercises a certain amount of control, yet 
does not govern directly the protected country where the local prince 
continues to rule. The Prophet had addressed missionary letters to many 
a foreign prince in which this characteristic phrase occurred : “If you 
submit, I shall leave intact the power you exercise. ” 1 2 Of those who were 
addressed in this way, the rulers of Bahrain and ‘Uman accepted the 
Call, and the Prophet sent to their Courts Residents who exercised certain 
functions, had exclusive jurisdiction over the Muslims in those countries, 
and at the same time the local rulers retained their power in the residuary 
matters. In later history of Islam, however, there are innumerable 
instances of protectorates with varying grades of power exercised by the 
suzerain power, in India as well as elsewhere. 


(e) Sphere of Influence. 

By this we understand a country which is marked by a state for 
future domination but, which it does not consider ripe enough for imme- 
diate annexation. In such cases, generally there are either express or tacit 
agreements with other possible rivals who first disclaim any interest of 
theirs in the country concerned, and gradually all connexions are severed 
between the sphere of influence and the rest of the world except the 
dominant state which at last occupies it at a proper time. 

There is an instance of this kind in the history of India, probably 
not the only one of its kind 

In the year 939 H. they (t.e., Nizam Shah ^ j j 
and ‘Adil Shah) met together on the fron- _»j 
tier, and after much negotiation so decided ^ i ,. , j .-/,f j| a*j j 

1. Ibn-Jubair, J I»-j ,pp. 50-51 ; also an epigraphic monument on the Southern side of the Dome of 

the Rock (» 1 W ) in Jerusalem, inscribed by Salahuddin the Great, visited by me in 1932. 

2. With slight difference in the way of expression the same phrase was addressed to Mundhir-ibn 
S&w& of Bahrain, HawsJhah-ibn-‘Aliy of Yamamah and Jaifar and ‘Abd, both of ‘Uman. The phrase 
'* Submit and you will be .safe, ” was also addressed to the Emperors Negus, Heracleus and Ghosroes. 
For texts see my Arabic or French Corpus or Ibn-Tulun, Ibn-Sa‘d, Qalqasbandly, Ibn-Katfalr, etc 
The expression “ submit " f 1 ) may also mean “ embrace Islam. ” 

C— 5* 
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that Nizam Shah should subdue and annex 

the country of Berar, and ‘Adil Shah the °U 3 y cXLr 

dominion of Telenganah, thus dividing Aj&Juo£Lf 

Southern India equally between each other . 1 «*& O L* lj s 

-kxtS j \,.J u 

The chief point agreed upon, in this treaty, was that one would not 
interfere if the other conquered the territory allotted to him and would 
recognise as the sphere of his influence and his interest. 


Neutralisation and No-Man' s-Land. 


That there exist tracts of land, especially on the frontiers, where 
neither of the neighbouring states exercises authority has been known 
to classical Muslim jurists. Thus, Radiy -ud-Din as-Sarakhsiy writes that 
a Muslim subject, temporarily residing in a belligerent state, may bring 
under his protection an enemy person to Muslim territory ; and such 
a person will be considered as a bona fide resident alien, because, although 
the protection given by a Muslim, residing in belligerent country, is 
void, yet. 


as soon as they have arrived at a place 
between the two territories, where no one 
has authority, they are relieved of the juris- 
diction of the belligerent state, and the 
protection given her by the Muslim be- 
comes valid and she cannot be taken pris- 
oner under Muslim authority unless she had 
reached a place where the Muslims find 
themselves safe ( i.e ., Muslim territory ). 2 


i_j I j UJ | 

Jjtl 

Cj* ^ S** 

y j iiij 
fdt* 


Chapter IV 

Jurisdiction 

IN time of peace many things as well as persons come under the 
jurisdiction of a state : 
i. Things : 

(a) Property of the Government as well as of its subjects situated 
within the territory of a state, 

i. Ci- j £_jl' f (printed at Poona, 1247 H.) II, 212. 

, Vol. I, fol. 603 b (MS. Waliuddin, No. 1356. Istanbul). 


2. 
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(b) Property within territorial waters, 

(c) Ships, etc., belonging to the state or its subjects on open sea or in 

the air, 

(d) Embassies in foreign countries ; 

2. Persons : 

la) Muslim subjects residing within the state, 

(b) Non -Muslim subjects within the state, 

(c) Subjects residing temporarily in a foreign country, 

(a) Citizens of one Muslim State in another, 

(e) Muslim citizens of a non -Muslim State, 

( f) Resident aliens in Muslim territory. 

The jurisdiction is not alike regarding each and every of them. 

Things. 

There is not much to say regarding Things. Cases arising regarding 
these things will be adjudicated by judges of the Muslim State according 
to Muslim law. We have dealt with the abnormal no man’s land in the 
previous chapter. More on the non -Muslim subjects of the Muslim State 
will be discussed in the following section, under Persons. Contracts, 
mortgages, etc., will also be dealt with there. 


Persons. 

(a) Muslim subjects at home. 

The first category of persons does not belong to our subject except 
in so far as the naturalisation of foreigners is concerned. According to 
the Qur ’anic principle that ‘ ‘ The believers are naught else than brothers, ’ ,;l 
it implies that as soon as a Muslim migrates from his non -Muslim home 
and comes to Islamic territory, with the intention of residing there, 
he at once becomes a full-fledged Muslim citizen of the Muslim State ; 
he has the same rights as the other Muslim citizens and the same obligations 
as they. We may refer in this connexion to the oft-quoted instructions 
ofthe Prophet in which he commanded : “ Ask them to embrace Islam. If 
they comply, molest them no more but ask them to migrate to the Territory 
of Migration. If they do that, they will have the same rights as the migrants 
(i.e., Muslims) and same obligations as they. If they refuse to migrate, 
inform them that they will be considered like the wandering or non- 
resident Muslims ( ). They will have, however, to observe 

the Divine laws even as all the believers ; they will not share the booty 


i. Qur*&n, 49 : io. 
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and spoils captured by the Muslim armies except when they come and 
join in fight along with them.” 1 

I may refer to a rule which has some bearing on the question. If a 
Muslim travels abroad, he gets a concession regarding the length of his 
five daily services, yet if he decides to stay in a place for fifteen days, 
he becomes a settled resident and the concession is withdrawn. This 
rule, called the rule of qasr as-salat, is based on a Qur’anic verse 2 with many 
amplifications on the authority of the Prophet. I mean to emphasise that a 
foreign Muslim required originally only the intention of at least a fort- 
night’s stay to become a settled and regular citizen. In quite recent times, 
however, geographic nationalities are making certain discriminations, 
and even the orthodox Sa'udian Arabia has promulgated laws as to how a 
foreign Muslim may acquire citizenship in her dominions. Prevalent 
international conditions have necessitated that. 


( b ) Non-Muslim subjects at home. 

Muslim law has maintained a considerable distinction between 
Muslim and non-Muslim subjects. In many respects the latter are better 
off. They are exempt from the surplus property tax ( zakdt ) 3 which 
all the Muslims, male or female, young or old, pay every year at the rate 
of 7 .\ per cent, on their cash, commercial goods, herds of cattle, etc., 
above the minimum of about O.S. Rs. 40 (£ 2-10). They are also exempt 
from conscription, 4 whereas all Muslims are subject to compulsory mili- 
tary service. They enjoy a sort of autonomy : their cases are adjudic- 
ated by their co-religionists in accordance with their personal law. 5 
Their life and property is protected by the Muslim State even as those of 
the Muslim subjects. 6 In return for all this, they are required to pay 
annually from 12 to 48 drachmas (about two to eight rupees) per head, 
with several exceptions as under : 

‘‘ The capitation tax is exacted only from males. Women and 
minors are exempted. The rich have to pay 48 drachmas, the man 
with average means 24, and the one practising handicraft for liveli- 
hood, like the peasant, 12 only, whch will be collected from them 

1. $ahih of Muslim, V, 139-40. 

2. Quran, 4 : 101. Of. also Tabariy, Tafsir, regarding the same verse. 

3. Agh-Shaibanly, N l , ch. jJ-aM ,(MS. Aya Sofia No. 1076, Istanbul) ; ‘Abdal-‘AzIz-ibn- 

Muliammad ar-Rafiabiy, ^ ^ , fol. 247b (MS. Lalgll No. 1609, Istanbul); 

Abu-Yusuf .Khardj, p. 70. 

4. Cf. Tabariy, History, I, 2497, 2665. 

5. Qur’an, 5 : 44-48. For practice in the time of Caliph ‘Umar, see Dictionnaire d’liistoire et Geo- 

graphic Eccltsiastique, s. v. Antioche, Col. 594- F°r rights and duties of such communal chiefs of a later 
time see Ibn-FadlallSh al-’Umarly, *-^1 jr^ l S ^\ 9 pp. 142-46. 

6. Commands of the Prophet cited by Abu-Yusuf, K&ardj, p. 71. 
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once a year. Instead of cash, they may pay the value. . . Further the 
capitation tax is not exacted from the indigent ( ) who receive 

charities, nor from the blind who have no profession and do 
not work, nor from the chronically sick receiving charities, 
nor from the crippled — except those chronically sick and crippled 
and blind who are rich — nor from the monks in convents . . . , nor 
from the very old who can neither work nor have wealth, nor from the 
lunatic . . .And O Commander of the Faithful ! May God help thee ! 
It is necessary that thou shouldst treat the people who were protected by 
thy Prophet and thy cousin Muhammad (i.e., the non-Muslim sub- 
jects) with leniency, and inquirest about their conditions so that 
they are neither oppressed nor given trouble nor taxed beyond their 
capacity, nor any thing of theirs is taken from them except with a 
duty encumbering them. For it is reported from the Messenger of 
God who said : Whoever oppresseth a non-Muslim subject or taxeth 
him beyond his capacity, then I shall be a party to him. And the 
last words which the Caliph ‘Umar-ibn-al-Khattab uttered at his 
death-bed, included the following : I exhort my successor regard- 
ing the treatment to be meted out to the people protected by the 
Messenger of God (i.e., non-Muslim subjects ) : They should receive 
the fullest execution of their covenant, and their life and property 
should be defended even by going to war, and they should not be 

taxed beyond their capacity Once ‘Umar passed along a street 

where somebody was asking for charity. He was old and blind. 
‘Umar tapped his shoulder from behind and said : From which 
community art thou ? He replied : A Jew. He said : And what hath 
constrained thee to what I see thee in ? He replied : I have to pay 
the capitation tax ; I am poor ; and I am old. At this ‘Umar took 
him by the hand and led him to his own house and gave him some- 
thing from his private coffers. Then he sent word to the cashier 
oftheBmtul-Mal(StateTreasury): Lookathimand his like. By God! 
We should never be doing justice if we eat out his youth and leave 
him deserted in the old age. ‘ The government taxes are meant for 
the poor and the indigent ’ (Qur’an, 9 : 60) — the poor are the Mus- 
lims, and this one is an indigent from among the Scriptuaries. And 
'Umar remitted the capitation tax from him and his like.” 1 

Again, slaves are also exempted for this tax. 2 If the non -Muslim 
subjects render military service, at their will, they are exempted from it 
during the years of active service. 3 There are instances when this tax was 
remitted during a whole lifetime for meritorious public service, as for 

i. Abu-Yusuf, Khardi, pp. 69-72. 

2« Ibn-Rushd, \ \ , I, 371. 

3. Tabarly, History, I, 2497, 2665. 
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instance the Caliph ‘Umar did when a non-Muslim subject helped in 
selecting the site for digging a canal from Cairo to Red Sea. 1 

According to a will ot the Prophet, non-Muslims are not to be 
permitted to settle in Arabia proper, 2 otherwise there are no restrictions 
on their movements and domiciles. If non-Muslim foreigners want to 
settle in Muslim territory permanently or for more than a year, they 
have to pay this “ protection tax . ” 

The law of the capitation tax was originally laid down by the Qur’an 3 
regarding the Scriptuaries ( or JaI), This term is inter- 
preted as applying to the Jews and the Christians. The Qur’an is silent 
in this connexion regarding other non -Islamic creeds. The practice of 
l ^. r .°P^ et4 an d °f the Orthodox Caliphs 4 has, however, decided 
that all non-Muslims may be tolerated as subjects. So‘Uthman accepted 
capitation tax from Berbers and ‘Abdulmalik from Brahmins of India. 
Abu-Hanlfah opines 0 : i'-u-IjiL ^15 (all non-Muslims will 

be considered as one category). Ash-Shaibaniv* 1 also remarked in similar 
terms <=- u L 4 ^ j&\ —although these remarks were made on occa- 
sions other than the discussion ol capitation tax. As-Sarakhsiy. after a 
prolonged and scholarly discussion, concludes : 

It is clear from this that the mention of the Scriptuaries in the 

Qur an is not to restrict the rule but only to show that capitation tax 
may be accepted from the Scriptuaries.” 7 

More explicit is Abu-Yusuf : 

.'^ le capitation tax is accepted from all non-Muslims, whether the 
Magians, the worshippers of idols or fire or stones, the Sabeans, the 
Samaritans, except the apostates from Islam and the idolaters of Arab 
origin.” 8 

Naturalisation through Application. — If some foreigners come to 
Islamic territory and apply for naturalisation, the authorities may grant 
the request. In the time of Badr-ud-Dln Ibn-Juma’ah, when non-Muslims 

1. As-Suyutiy, ^ jUl J c h. 

2. Cf. supra, part I. ch. vi, § 9. 

3. Qur'Sn, 9 : 29. 

4. As-SaraJ&siy, , X, 1 19 ; Abu-Yusuf, Khardj , p. 74ff ; Ibn-Majah, 17:41 Tirmidfaly 

c 

19 ; 3 1 ; Shafi'iy, fVI, IV, 96. (Order regarding the Majus, i.e. } Parsis and Barbara). 

5. Cited by a§h-§kaibamy, J 4 * VI , II, 14T-42, (MSS. Nos. 741-46 in WafS-'Atif, Istanbul). 

6. Ibid. 

7* X, 119. 

’ P- 73- 
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were granted naturalisation, there was a special register in which 
entries were made as to their names, distinguishing features, age, and 
religion ; monitors k /- ) were appointed from among them to 
control their affairs and take notice of deaths, travels, returns 
from abroad, reaching the age of majority, and also to attend them at 
the time of the annual capitation tax . 1 

There does not seem to be any probation period suggested by jurists, 
yet obviously it lay with the government to decide whether to grant the 
request for naturalisation or to reject it just in the same way as it lay with 
the government to grant temporary permits of sojourn. 

Naturalisation through Marriage . — According to Islam, a wife acquires 
the citizenship of the country of her husband . 2 Thus, if a non-Muslim 
alien girl marries a Muslim or even a non-Muslim subject of the Islamic 
state, she becomes a subject of the Muslim state. The same is the case 
if an alien couple come to Islamic territory and the husband acquires 
citizenship of the Muslim state, his wife also becomes a subject of 
the same state . 3 Obviously, if a non-Muslim alien marries a girl who is 
a subject of the Muslim state, he does not automatically become a Muslim 
subject . 4 5 His wife, however, would lose Muslim citizenship. 


(c) Muslims in Foreign Territories. 

Muslim law is intensely personal, and embraces all the acts of life 
no matter where. We have seen in Section (a) of this Chapter that 
the Prophet ordered the non-resident Muslims to observe Muslim law 
wherever they might be. Hence the dictum of Abu- Yusuf 8 (*L-*Jl 

olS'L (OLAl (a Muslim is to regulate his conduct according to 
laws of Islam wherever he may be). It goes without saying that this 
depends upon the liberty enjoyed in foreign countries . 6 * We shall return 
to this question presently. Yet it is to be said that although Muslim 
jurists insist so much on the personal character of their law, they make 
a sharp distinction between jurisdiction of a Muslim court and that of a 
foreign court over a Muslim, on the one hand, and moral obligations on the 
other ; and they do not hold him responsible in a Muslim court for acts 

1. Badr-ud-Dln Ibn JumJ’ah, j ' K- V 1 j jt - , fol. 55a, ch. 17 (MS. Laleli, Istanbul, 

The work has since been edited in the German Magazine, Islamica Vol. VI.). 

2. As-Sara kh slv, , IV, nsff. ; al-Klsanly, VII* xxo. 

3. As-Sara&fasiy, ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Cited by as-SaraJshsiy, , X, 95. 

6. According to the Qur’an (cf. 12 : 75 ), Egypt, of the time of Joseph the Patriarch, administered 

justice to foreigners, even in criminal cases, according to their own personal laws (and hence the enslav- 

ing of Benjamin on the authority of I < ^ A 1 j*: ^ ^ j &*) • 
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done in a foreign territory. And on the same basis, they acquit a foreign 
non-Muslim from all his acts committed in foreign territory even 
against a Muslim subject, such as murder or theft ). 1 Dealing with the 
question, as-Sarakhsiv says : 

If a Muslim enters the territory of non-Muslims by their permis- 
sion , and lends, or borrows from them money, or usurps their property 
or his property is usurped there, his case will not be heard (in the court 
of the Muslim territory), because they did that in a place outside 
Muslim jurisdiction. As for the Muslim who usurped their property 
after guaranteeing them not to do that, we hold this because he 
violated his pledge, not the pledge of the Muslim ruler. Nevertheless, 
jurisconsults will advise him to return the property though the 
Muslim court will not compel him to do that. And as for the foreign- 
ers in their homes who usurped the property of the Muslim, we 
hold this because they violated their pledge in a place where they 
were not under the Muslim jurisdiction. So, if they kill him, they 
will not be held responsible. If they destroy his property or usurp 
it, the same holds good in a pre-eminent degree. All this because the 
Muslim took the risk and exposed himself to that when he quitted 
the Muslim resisting power , ( i.e., jurisdiction). The same is 
true of monetary loans, if they come to Muslim territory ... .If 
a Muslim has gone by permission to non-Muslimterritory and destroy- 
ed there life or property, he will not be held responsible in the 
Muslim court if the other party comes to the Muslim territory. 
This is because had they committed the same against him, they 
would not ha've been held responsible in the Muslim court, on the 
principle that they were there not under Muslim jurisdiction. So 
he when he did that with them ; yet it is improper ( ) for the 
Muslim under his religion to violate his pledge with them, for the 
violation of a pledge is forbidden ( fb*-), and the Prophet has said : 
Whoever violates a pledge, a flag will be hoisted over him on the 
Day of Judgment in order to point out that he was a traitor. It is 
on account of this that, when he violated with them his pledge and 
thus acquired some property and brought it over to Muslim 
territory, it would not be desirable for another Muslim to purchase 
it if he knew the fact. For the acquisition was through evil means, 
and the purchase would be a persuasion to do the like again, and that 
is not proper for a Muslim. This is based on the tradition that 
al-Mu gh !rah-ibn-Shu‘bah killed his companions and plundered 
them and brought their belongings to Madinah, where he embraced 
Islam and asked the Prophet to treat the plunder as war booty and tax 
the fifth of it in favour of the public treasury. The Prophet said : As for 
thy conversion to Islam, we accept it ; but as for thy property, it was 


i» MobsQf of as-Saralshsiy, X, 95, 
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acquired by treachery, and we do not require that. — This prohibi- 
tion to purchase is not absolute but only the purchase is improper.” 1 

In spite of the insistence of Muslim jurists on Muslims being bound 
by their own laws wherever they may find themselves, it cannot be denied 
that Muslims in foreign territories live there on sufferance and they are 
subject to twofold restrictions. Firstly, Muslim law itself reduces their 
legal capacity ; for instance, such a Muslim cannot give quarter, during his 
stay abroad, to a non-Muslim so as to bind the Muslim State, which he 
could do had he done that in the Muslim territory. 2 Secondly, such 
Muslims have to accommodate themselves to the laws of the country 
where they are living. This requires some discussion. 

During the time of the Prophet, the Muslims had taken refuge for 
some years in Abyssinia. This was at a time when a Muslim state was 
not in existence, though at the time of their return from exile one such 
had been established in Madinah. The historians inform us that the 
Muslims enjoyed in Abyssinia perfect freedom of conscience. The Prophet 
had recommended that refuge saying that a just ruler governed there. The 
refugees testify to the fact that they worshipped there according to their 
rites, and celebrated daily services, and nobody maltreated them nor 
abused them by unpleasant words. The Negus refused the demand of 
the Meccan delegates for their extradition, and after hearing both sides 
assured the Muslims that they were safe in his territory. 3 

On the other hand, during the same time of the Prophet the Byzan- 
tine governor of Ma'an embraced Islam whereupon the Emperor ordered 
him to abjure his religion, and on his refusal beheaded him. 4 Muslim 
historians mention another case of a high church-dignitary who was 
lynched by the Byzantine mob on his declaration of embracing Islam. 5 

Gases of good or bad treatment of Muslim minorities in later 
epochs are innumerable, some of which we shall presently mention. 
From all these we come to the conclusion that it depended more on the 
whim of the rulers, in those days, than on any fixed rules based on reci- 
procity and consistency. 

The question of Muslims in foreign countries had given rise to 
capitulations which require some description. But for want of precise data 
at present, we shall quote some passages of interest rather than deduce 
rules from them : 

(i) In the year 31 H., a pact was concluded between the Mus- 
lims and the king of Nubia in which it was stipulated that no objection 
would be raised if Muslims visited his country or celebrated their 

1. As-Sarakhsiy. Mabsiit, X, 95-97. 

2. Idem, p. 70. 

3. Ibn-Sa'd, i/i, p. 136 ; Ibn Higham, p. 217ft., 716ft. ; Tabariy, History, I. 1603 I Ibn-Hanbal, IV, 198; 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali, Vol. X (1923), pp. 90-98. 

4. Ibn Sa'd, Vol. 1/2, p. 31 — Ibn Higham, P* 958. For texts see my Corpus or 4 LJ I 

5. TabaUy. History, I, 1567. 
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services in the mosque in Dongola, his capital. Some provision for extra- 
diting criminals was also made in the treaty. 1 

(2) In the time of al-Hajjaj-ibn -Yusuf, when many Muslims fled 
from ‘Iraq and wanted to take refuge in Malabar (India), the local chiefs 
required of them to wear local dress and observe local customs. Here 
is what we know about it : 2 

|»_y* i_5 J " O-l iyt. _ j yi\ y> oJUL 

' j* I O J L td jS LrxJ | J U O'' 1 * y- T - t* ,_jv. 

foil | ^ ^ { J^ JjS *C»li J I y J J Jfi (jr^» *^jl- OjU| 

(OM (jf.^ cri ^ urM lT J ) jjJ=* ^ ^ V 

jjl r- ^ J jaj: ^ J-4 J* 1 

(jr *')Lv) jj|_ 2- d^> jjl L3 *»/*• j <Oo c!_ dJol J* 

OJ^ e£r> r/ 5 C*\ OTj* j ol y j Ol^l„ i S Ul ^ JpLc^l 

aj 3 ^JLA 

That is : — 

[The persecuted Muslims] somehow or other, reached different 
ports [of South India]. The Hindus, seeing them of a different 
nationality, prevented them from landing. After long solicitude and 
humble petition, however, they let them settle in those ports. This 
was on the condition that they (the Muslims) would follow Hindu 
customs and would wear the costume of the country. The poor 
Muslims were constrained to accept the terms ; and “as the country, 
so the dress,’’ they took to wearing Hindu costume. They took to 
different professions according to their conditions. They had to be 
very careful, and they observed extreme scruples [lest they be detect- 
ed]. So they performed the azan (call to the religious service) and 
the recitation of the Qur’an in a way that no Hindu could hear them. 

(3) Muslims had penetrated in the very time of Caliph ‘Umar 
into the seacoast of Bombay and Sindh. 3 When the Hindus recaptured 
Sindan, they left the mosque in the possession of the Muslim population 
which did not evacuate the region, where it could hold its Friday service 
and even pray for the Caliph. 4 

(4) Mas'udiy visited India in the first decade of the fourth century 
of Hijra. He writes : In the year 304, I visited Saimur (modern Chaul ) 
which is part of Lar (Gujrat) and is ruled by Balhara. The name of the 
prince who ruled at that time was Chancha. There were about ten 

1. Maqrlzly, Khifat, ed. Bulaq I, 200, or my Corpus. 

2. I by 'Abdul-Jabbar Khan, p. 40. 

3. Al-Baladhurlv. J* , ch. “ Conquest of Sindh ” ; Qudamah-ibn-Ja‘tar, 

ch. “ Conquest of Sindh ” (MS. No. 1076, Kopriilu, Istanbul). 

4. Qudamah, op. cit last page of the Istanbul manuscript, ch. VII, section 19. 
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thousand Muslims, including the Bayasirah, natives of Siraf, ‘Uman, 
Basrah, Baghdad and other regions who had married there and settled 
there permanently. Among them were rich merchants like Musa-ibn- 
Ishaq as-Sandalunly who occupied at that time the post of Hunermah . . . 
Hunermah signifies the post of the chief of the Muslims, for in this country 
the king appoints the most distinguished Muslim as the chief of the 
Muslim community, to whom he delegates all their affairs. By the term 
Bayasirah, singular baisar, they mean those who were born in India of 
Muslim parents. 1 

The same author says : In the whole of Sindh and Hind, there is 
no king who respects Muslims more than the Balhara. Islam is strong and 
protected in his kingdom. There are petty mosques as well as cathedral 
mosques full of Muslims. Its rulers rule for forty and fifty years and 
even more, and the people of his country pretend that the length of the 
age of their kings was due to their justice and benevolence to Muslims. 2 

(5) Another very old author, the navigator Buzurg-ibn-Shahriyar (of 
the middle of the fourth century of Hijrah) mentions : Theft is generally 
punished in India by death. If the thief be a Muslim, he is adjudicated 
by the Hunarman of the Muslims who judges according to Muslim law. 
The Hunarman is like the QadI in Muslim countries. He is selected 
from among the Muslims. 3 

The same authortells us that once a newcomer, a Muslim sailor, vio- 
lated the sanctity of a temple in Saimur. One of the priests caught hold of 
his hand and took him before the king of Saimur and related to him the 
whole affair. The sailor confessed that he had done that. The king asked 
the people around him : What should we do with him ? Some said : 
Let him be trampled by elephants. Others said : Vivisect him. No, 
said the king, this is not permissible, since he is an Arab, and there are 
pacts between us and them. So one of you should go to al-‘Abbas-ibn- 
Mahan, the Hunarman of the Muslims and ask him : What would you do 
if you found a man in similar conditions in a mosque ? And see what he 
says 4 . . . 

(6) Ibn-Hawqal, too, testifies to the same custom in India as well 
as in many other countries. He says : Nowadays it is a Muslim who 
governs them ( i.e ., the Muslim colony) on behalf of the Balhara, who 
delegates to him the authority over them. This custom I have found in 
many other countries now under non -Muslim occupation, like Khazar. 
Sarlr, Lan, Ghanah and Kughah. In all these countries the Muslim 
community does not accept that its chief, its judge and the witnesses in 
its disputes be anyone except Muslims, this even when their number is 
very small. In some of these countries I found Muslims who presented 

1. Muruj adh-Dhahab (European ed.), II, 86. 

2 . Idem* (Egyptian ed.), I, 74- 

3. Merveilles de VJnde ( *^1 p. 160-61. 

4* Idem, p. 143* 
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sometimes trustworthy non-Muslim witnesses. If the other party agrees 
to it, their evidence is relied upon ; if not, they are replaced by Muslim 
witnesses. 1 

(7) Malabar had had contact with Arabs of even pre-Islamic days. 
Muslim colonies of the South Indian seacoast date back to the days of the 
Companions of the Prophet. 2 Malabar did not change much during the 
long centuries. A comparatively late author, of the time of Portuguese 
attacks, Zain-ud-Din al-Ma‘bariy, states : In the whole country of 
Malabar, there is no ruler for the Muslims of their own who should rule 
over them, but it is non-Muslims who rule over them, administer 
their affairs, and fine them when they commit some delict. In spite of 
that, the Muslims enjoy among the people of this country great respect 
and power, for it is mostly on account of them that their cities flourish. 
The Muslims can hold Friday and ‘Id services. They (the local 
chiefs) pay the salaries of the Qadls and the Mu'azzins, help in the 
enforcement of the rules of the shan ah among the Muslims, and do not 
allow that Friday service be suspended ; and if anybody tries to suspend 
it, they punish himand fine him, 3 in most cities. If any Muslim commits 
a crime which must be punished with death according to their laws, they 
behead him with the permission of the Muslim chiefs. Then the Muslims 
take possession of the dead body, bathe it in the ritual manner, clothe 
it with shrouds, celebrate the death-service over it and bury it in the 
graveyard of the Muslims . . . They do not tax the Muslim merchants 
except the usual tithes, or the fines when they commit delict punishable 
with fines according to their laws. The agriculturists and horticulturists 
are not at all taxed even when they own big properties. They do not 
enter the houses of the Muslims without their permission, even to 
arrest a murderer, but surround his house and force him to surrender 
through constant vigilance and hunger and the like. They do not put 
obstacles in the way of conversion to Islam ; on the other hand, they pay 
the same respect to the new convert as to the other Muslims, even when 
the convert belonged to the lowest caste among them. In olden times, 
Muslim merchants used to subscribe for the help of such a one. 4 

(8) Regarding China, Mas'udiy mentions that once a Chinese 
official in Khanfu oppressed a Muslim merchant, who trusting in the 
justice of the ruler of the country, went at once to the capital, put on 
the red uniform of complainants and attended the court. In due course 
he was presented before the monarch who, having ascertained the story 


1. Ibn-Hawqal, iSLH itttLU ( pp. 227-28. 

2. Revue des Etudes Islamiques (1938), p. 104, 

3. The writer of these lines witnessed similar conditions in 1939 in Aundh, a tiny Hindu (non-Muslim) 
State on the Western Ghats. There the Raja functioned as the chief QadI, and Muslims were fined by 
him if they neglected the congregational Friday service. For conditions in Cochin, etc., see Q&dir 
Husain Khan's article, in the Christian College Magazine , Madras Nov. & Dec. 1912, Jan. & Feb. I 9 i 3 » 

4. jl^l Jam j Ull (ed. Lisbon), pp. V 0-^1/32-33. (end of part iii). 
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from several of his secret service officers, punished the official, and, 
bestowing on the Muslim merchant right royal gifts, told him : If thou 
likest, sell thy goods to us at bargain price ; otherwise thou hast the right of 
final decision regarding thy goods. So, stay if thou likest, sell as thou 
pleasest, and return in safety wherever thou intendest to go. 1 

(9) Another author (of as early as the third century of Hijrah) is 

more explicit : The merchant Sulaiman reports that at Khanfu which is 
the rendezvous ot merchants, a Muslim is charged by the ruler of the 
country to adjudicate the disputes that arise between the members of 
the Muslim community arriving in the country. Such was the desire of 
the king of China. On days of festival, this chief of the Muslims 
conducts the service of the Muslims, pronounces the sermon and prays 
for the Caliph ( otU~ ) therein. The merchants of ‘Iraq cannot 

rise against his decisions. And in fact he acts with justice in conformity 
with the Qur’an and the precepts of Muslim law. 2 

(10) Regarding people near the Caspian Sea, Mas'udly records : 
In the country of Khazar. the Muslims are the elite because they consti- 
tute the army of the king. They are known there as Larshiah. They were 
immigrants from Khwarizm. Long ago, after their embracing Islam, 
a famine attacked their country and they migrated to Khazar. They are 
very fine soldiers and the king of Khazar trusts in their prowess in his 
wars. They have settled in his country on conditions they have contracted, 
viz., firstly, open profession of their religion and mosques and the service 
calls ( adhan ) ; secondly, selection of the minister from among them. . .; 
thirdly, if the king of Khazar has to fight some Muslim power, they would 
not be employed ; else they would fight against any other nation. 
They provide the bodyguard of the king. . . They have Muslim Qadls. 
In the capital of Khazar the custom is that there are seven judges, 
two Muslims, two Khazarites. two Christians, one for Slaves and Russians 
and all the rest of the Ignorant People ... If any difficult question arises, 
they all refer it to the Muslim judges and agree to what the Muslim law 
provides for it. . . They have mosques in which there are Qur’anic schools 
for children. 3 

In general, Muslims temporarily residing in a foreign country are 
recommended very strongly, in Muslim literature of law and morals, 
to behave in an exemplary and law-abiding manner : to observe fully the 
conditions of their permit or passport and to refrain from any act of 
treachery. So much so that even if war has broken out between their 
local government and their home government, the Muslim subject must 
refrain, as long as he is staying in the enemy country, from warlike activ- 
ities and treacherous deeds. 4 They must observe in all details the condi- 

1. Muruj (ed. Egypt), I, 60. 

2. Relations des Voyages du marchand Soleyman , (j£_;l hLL ) ed. Reinaud, pp. 13-14. 

3. Muruj (ed. Egypt), I, 78. 

4. As-Sarakhsly, Mabsu f, X, 98. 
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tions of their passport ; and avoiding treachery and violation of pledge 
alone they may, if possible and practicable, remove the wrong done to 
their co-citizens . 1 In one particular case, however, Muslim law is emphatic 
and urges the Muslims abroad to leave no stone unturned. It provides 
that if women and children of the subjects of the Muslim state, no matter 
whether Muslims or non-Muslims or even rebels, are captured by 
the state in whose territory the Muslim now resides, and these captives 
are brought into the country where he is living, he is entitled, if he likes, 
to renounce, first, the protection of the local government and then fight 
in order to relieve women and children of his compatriots . 2 The greater 
importance of women and children lay obviously in the fact that slavery 
was rampant in those days and their apostatising was more greatly feared 
than that of grown-up soldiers. Still two points are to be reminded. 
Without previous notice of renouncing the protection of the permitting 
state, the act contemplated is not permissible. Secondly, the obligation 
to protect women and children is not confined to those of Muslims 
only ; it applies as emphatically to all the citizens of the Muslim state 
irrespective of creed and status. 

Muslims abroad are not allowed to join forces with the local govern- 
ment against its foe, except in self-defence or when it is feared that the 
enemies of their protector state would not respect the neutrality of the 
resident Muslims . 3 In case of self-defence, there is no difference whether 
the state warring against the local government is non-Muslim or rebel- 
Muslim . 4 


(d) Citizens of one Muslim State in another. 

We have seen above, under section (a), that all Muslims belong to 
one and the same nation. We have also seen that the divsion of Islam into 
several states, hostile at times, had to be admitted by jurists by force of 
facts. Very little is known, in classical times, of the special treatment 
reserved for such Muslims as go from one Muslim state to another. 
Therefore I quote the following interesting passage of Ibn-Jubair which 
is the only one I have come across so far : 

Between the old and new Cairo there is a mosque attributed to Abu’l- 
‘ Abbas Ahmad-ibn-Tultin. It is an old mosque, with fine workmanship 
and grand structure. Sultan Salahuddin has allotted it as the boarding 
house for the poor Magharibah (i.e., people of Western North Africa) who 
live and study there. He has also sanctioned for them monthly bursaries. 
The most curious thing which I was told by one of them was that 
the Sultan has delegated the adjudication of their cases to them and 
nobody is to govern them. So, they have elected one of themselves and 

1. As-Sara kh siv, Maksut, X, q8. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., pp. 97-98. 

4. Ash-Shaib&nly, J — a V I, in loco. 
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obey him and make him arbitrate in the disputes that may arise between 
them. They live in comfort and at ease . 1 

There are, however, instances of individuals migrating from the 
Abbasid Empire, for instance, to Spain, and vice versa, scholars, traders 
and others, without any hardship and restriction or any privileges. The 
close watch on suspected spies is beyond our scope here. There are 
instances also of rulers sending special commissions to purchase goods, 
manuscripts and the like. But they do not seem to have given rise to any 
legal arrangements for their treatment. 

In our own times, owing to Europeanised conceptions of the policies 
of the Muslim states, there are provisions howto treat foreigners, and they 
apply to Muslims as well. We need not take notice of them, as they are 
not rules of Muslim law. In spite of all such rules, it cannot be denied, 
and my own personal experience testifies to it, that a foreign Muslim 
feels quite at home in any and every Muslim country of the world, and 
in private he is treated with the affection reserved for the nearest kin. 
Even government officials help him, in their private capacity, as much as 
they can. 


( e ) Muslim Citizens of a non- Muslim State. 

So far as the practical implications of law are concerned, there is 
scarcely any difference between this category of foreign Muslims and the 
one just preceding. We have already seen in chapter 2 of this part, under 
State, that Muslim law recognises the existence of independent non- 
Muslim states in peaceful relations with the Muslim .state, having 
a Muslim minority as their citizens. We have also seen there, in the 
Qur’anic quotations given, how such a non-Muslim state is free to make 
laws for its Muslim citizens as it pleases, and the Muslim state has no 
right to interfere on behalf of its co-religionists. Accordingly, it will 
be the terms of passport which will apply if they come, for temporary 
purposes, to Islamic territory. 

In the time of the Prophet, a treaty of peace and extradition was 
concluded between the Islamic state and the city-state of Mecca, and the 
Prophet returned all the Muslims who came to him to seek refuge, this 
in spite of the fact that he was fully convinced of the fact that the Muslim 
minority was subjected to unbearable hardships and persecution in Mecca . 2 

(f) Resident Aliens in Muslim Territory. 

Before we begin to discuss the general rules applicable to them, 
some preliminary remarks may be helpful in understanding the back- 
ground against which they were originally set. 


1. Ibn-Jubair 'L j , p. 52 (Gibb Memorial Series, 2nd ed.). 

2. Takariy, History , I, 1547 #*. *55 iff- 
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In the classical times of Islam, the law of passports seems to have been 
that the subjects of a state with which treaty relations existed (•Wbl- 5 ), 
needed no extra permission from the Muslim state to enter its territory 
( lOC-VljU ) for a sojourn . 1 Again, those foreigners of third countries 
who were allowed to enter a state which was in treaty relations with 
the Muslims, could, further, safely enter Muslim territory . 2 In other 
words, friends of friends were also considered friends. Obviously this 
could not apply if the third state was at actual war ( s-tAbb ) with 
the Muslim state. In the absence of treaty relations, and non-existence 
of hostilities between his state and the Muslim state, the practice of the 
Prophet was to spare them unmolested if their bonafides was established, 
and a sort of posterior permit was granted. So, al-Bukhariv mentions 
that once a foreign non -Muslim came to Madinah with a herd of sheep 
and goats, apparently without any previous permit. Not only that he was 
not molested, but even the Prophet bought a goat of him . 3 There is 
mention of the arrival of Nabatean caravans to Madinah in the time of 
the Prophet and afterwards , 4 and obviously they came from beyond 
Muslim territory, either from Syria or Mesopotamia. If, however, a 
subject of a belligerent state entered Muslim territory without previous 
permit, he could be killed or enslaved or treated otherwise at the option 
of the authorities. The last also applied to his belongings. Needless to add 
that ambassadors have always been excepted from these rules. But this 
last category, the subjects of a belligerent state entering Muslim territory, 
will be dealt with more properly in Part in of this monograph. 

Moreover, to classical Muslim jurists, status of belligerency or 
friendliness is personal not local. Thus, a subject of a Iriendly state found 
in a belligerent place on its conquest by the Muslims, provided that he did 
not take part in the hostilities against the Muslims and did not act contrary 
to his obligations of neutrality, was still safe “just like a non-Muslim 
subject of the Islamic state found in a belligerent territory when the 
Muslims conquered it .’’ 5 And he must be allowed safe return . 6 If, 
however, such a friendly alien was brought there lawfully by the belligerent 
state, for instance in the capacity of prisoner of war and was duly 
enslaved, he was to remain such . 7 

1. As-Sarakhsiy, -v-M I _.«~J t £ jZ , IV, 133, Idem X, 89, referring to the classical case of 

Abu-Sufyan’s journey to Madinah during the truce of Hudaiblyah. But he came more as an envoy than 
in his private capacity. 

2 . Al-KSsanly, . VII, 109. 

3. Bukhariv, bk. ch. iff .r- 1 I £• g! ' J t 5 -r‘ J ' i bk. ch. J*. £ \ j. 

4. Mas'udly, V 7 *P- 24 8 - Abu-'Ubaid, Jl y'i ' .§ i397-al-QastaIlaniy,'V'4'l I jll, I, 223 

5. Sarakhsiv. I ,X., 89 . 

6. Kasanly, V La! I £ !■* , VII, no. 

7. Sarakhsty, J» j -41 , X, 88 ; Kasanly, VII, 109 ; Fatam ‘Alamgiriyah, p. 222. 
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A passport could be annulled in the following cases : — 

1. Expiration of the prescribed period. 1 

2. Breach of conditions expressly mentioned therein as annulling 
the permit, 2 or implied as such in every permit. 

3. Forged passport on discovery. 3 

4. Transmitting secrets of the Muslim state to the enemy. 4 
But the mere committing of criminal acts, even of murder, did not 
automatically bring the passport to an end. In such cases the criminal 
was to be tried and punished by a court of law. 5 

Generally speaking, non-Muslim resident aliens and other visitors 
have been accorded by Muslim law the same status as non-Muslim 
subjects ol the Muslim state. Ash-Shaibanlv explicitly says : 

It is a principle (of Muslim law) that the sovereign of the 
Muslims has the obligation to protect foreigners coming with 
permission, as long as they are in our (Muslim) territory, and to 
do justice to them — this in the same way as he has an obliga- 
tion regarding non-Muslim subjects.” 6 

A foreign visitor is under the jurisdiction of Muslim courts 
during his stay in Muslim territory, 7 yet he is free to indulge in certain 
acts penalised specially for the Muslims, such as intoxication. In 
this respect, however, there is some difference of opinion between 
Abu-Yusuf and ash-Shaibanlv : the former maintaining that a foreigner 
would be subject to the whole of Muslim penal code with the one exception 
of wine -drinking, and the latter making a distinction between the infringe- 
ment of what aie called Rights of God ( ) and Rights of Man 

( ), holds that a foreign non-Muslim will not be punished except 

for what is against the rights of man such as defamation, murder and 
the like. 8 

Ash-Shaibanlv records : 

“ ‘Atlyah-ibn-Qais al-Kilabxy reports, the Prophet has said : 
Whoever commits murder or fornication or theft (in our territory) 
and escapes, and then returns with permission, shall be tried and 
punished for what he wanted to escape from. Yet if he has committed 
murder, or fornication or theft in the territory of the enemy and came 
with permission, he will not be tried for what he committed in enemy 
territory.” 8 

1. K&saniy, VII, 1 10. 

2. SaraJshsiy, ^ £ s* IV, 226-27. 

3. Cf. Sarakhsiy, , X, 93. 

4. Abu-Yusuf, Kharaj; p. 1 1 7, cf. Radlyud-Dln as-Saralchsiy» fol. 3616, (MS. Hyderabad State- 

Library). 

5. Sarakhsly, 1 jyJ I IV, 226 f ^ * fol. 3616 (MS. Hyderabad). 

6. Do do , IV, 108, cf. p. 133 also. 

7. Sarakhsly, ibid. 

8 i Cited ibid. 
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Sarakhsiy adds : “ This is the basis for the savants of our school of thought 
to rely upon.” 

On this basis, not only a delict or crime against a subject of the 
Muslim state, whether Muslim or non-Muslim, but even against a subject 
of his own state falls under the juridical competency of the Muslim 
court. 1 Whether for certain such acts he should be tried according to local 
laws or according to the laws of his own country depends upon treaty 
stipulations. In short, a foreign visitor will be responsible to the Muslim 
court for all his acts during his stay in the Islamic territory, and not 
for acts committed outside the boundaries of the Muslim state, even if 
against a Muslim subject. 2 

A foreign visitor will have the right to bring a suit even against a local 
Muslim, in the Muslim court. 3 According to classical Muslim jurists, 
this right is not forfeited by the outbreak of war between his country and 
the Muslim state where he is residing. 4 This is valid even when Muslim 
residents are deprived of this right. For, one’s burden cannot be borne 
by others (Qur’an, 6 : 165) and the Muslims must fulfil their promises. 5 

Litigations between foreign visitors and Muslim subjects regard- 
ing debts, securities, pledges and mortgages, inheritance, wills and the like, 
belong perhaps more appropriately to Private Law or special treaties rather 
than to our subject. 

Import customs and other taxes levied on foreigners or foreign goods 
may be governed by Municipal law as well as express treaties. Ash- 
Shaibaniv. for instance, says, if the property of minors or women of 
Muslim citizenship are exempt in a foreign country from customs duties, 
the subjects of that state will be similarly privileged in Muslim terri- 
tory. 6 

There is an aspect of the jurisdiction of non-Muslims, subjects as 
well as foreigners, which we shall describe in the following section, 
under ‘‘ Special Privileges. ” 


Extraordinary Cases in Jurisdiction. 

As a general rule, a territory falls under the judicial competency 
of the state under whose dominions it lies. But there are exceptions 
and extraordinary cases which will be described immediately : 

1. Sarakhsiy. IV, 109; Radiyud-Din as-Sarakhsiy, op. cit., ch. Hukm'ul-musta’min, 

fol. 601 a (MS. Waliuddln, Istanbul). 

2. Sarakhsiy, * X, 93. 

3. Ibid. 

4. KasSnly, VII, 107, ll, 15-16. 

5. More on this in part III, War. 

6. Ash-ShaibSnlv. , I, 1506, ch. Zakat (MS. Wafa-'Atif, Istanbul). 
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(i) Head of the State. 

It cannot be denied that heads of states occupy a unique position 
within the realm, yet unlike many systems of law which declare that the 
king can do no wrong, Muslim law does not give this extreme immun- 
ity. Whatever the Muslim ruler does in his capacity of ruler, such as in 
the administration of justice, no suit may be instituted against him. On 
the other hand, if the ruler does a thing in his private capacity, he is as 
liable to be tried before an ordinary Muslim court as any other Muslim 
subject, for the rulers are as much subject to law as the citizens of a state. 
Thus it was that the Prophet heard cases against his proper person. In 
the time of the Caliphs, complaints were made in the court of the QadI 
of the metropolis, and Abu-Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Aliy and many an Umaiyad 
and ‘Abbasid Caliph attended the court at the summons of the judges. 
On the same basis, if the rulers had any private claim, they instituted 
a suit in the court and did not assume the position of judge as well as 
party to the case. Cases of the latter kind, however, are met with during 
the early classical times, the Orthodox Caliphate ; I have not come 
across cases in later history of Islam. 

As the subject is rather of unusual importance, I should like to 
give the details of the cases, in order that the reader may have a better 
perspective : 

The Time of the Prophet. — All the following cases have been taken 
from the biography of the Prophet by ash- Sh a'mly. 1 chapter “ His giving 
retaliation against his own person,” if not otherwise stated : — 

(a) Ibn ‘Asakir records on the authority of Hablb-ibn-Maslamah : 
Once the Prophet unintentionally injured the skin of a Bedouin, who 
claimed retaliation. Then the angel Gabriel came to him and said : 
O Muhammad ! Lo ! God hath not sent thee as either a tyrant or an 
arrogant. Whereupon the Prophet called upon the Bedouin and said : 
Take retaliation from me. 

(b) Ibn -Ishaq records the following on the authority of a certain 
Companion of the Prophet who said : I pressed my way through on the day 
of Hunain, and on my feet were heavy sandals with which I trampled on 

the leg of the Prophet. He whipped me with a whip in his hand The 

next morning he caused me to come and gave me eighty goats and said : 
Take this for that. 

(c) Ibn-Hibban records : On the day of Badr, the Prophet was 
inspecting his army, drawn up in files, and dressing the formation if anybody 
was not in his proper place. He had a baton in his hand with which he 
struck a soldier on the belly who had pushed a bit forward. The soldier 
complained and demanded retaliation. The Prophet raised his shirt and 
offered his belly for treatment in a like manner. (The story is also men- 
tioned by Ibn-Hisham. p. 444). 


1. I have consulted the manuscript in the Qarawlyln Mosque, Fas. 
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(d) Ad-Dairimly, Ibn-Humaid and ‘Abd-ar-Razzaq record on 
the authority of Abu-Hurairah and Abu-Sa‘ld (al-Khudriy) : Once there 
was an old man among the Meccan Muslims who wanted to have a private 
talk with the Prophet. The Prophet was about to start on an expedition. 
On the morning of the start, he mounted on his camel and wanted to 
go to the camp to lead the morning service before departure, when the 
old man stopped him and would not let him proceed before attending 
to him. The Prophet whipped him away and went. After the service, 
he turned to the assembly with a grave face and said : Where is the man 
whom I have just whipped? — and repeated it several times. The man 
was terrified and began to apologize but the Prophet said : Let him 
approach ; and when he did so, he said : Take this same whip and take 
your revenge. He said : Impossible that I whip the Prophet of God ! 
The Prophet said : Except that you forgive ! 

(e) Ibn-Hanbal, Abti-Dawud, and an-Nasa’Iy record on the 
authority of Abu-Sa’id al- Khudriy who said : Once when the Prophet 
was distributing some booty, a man came and leaned upon him. He 
struck him with a baton in his hand and hurt his face. Whereupon the 
Messenger of God said : Stand up and take thy talion ! 

(/) Ibn-Qani‘ records on the authority of ‘Abdallah-ibn-AbI 
(? Abi-Umamah) al-Bahilly who said : I came to the Prophet during his 
last pilgrimage and saw him on his camel. I clasped and folded his leg 
with my arms. He whipped me. I said: Talion ! O Messenger of God. 
He handed me the whip whereupon I kissed his leg and foot. 

(g) Muhammad -ibn-‘ Umar al-Aslamiy records : When the Pro- 
phet was proceeding from Ta’if to al-Ja‘irranah, Abu-Dahm was riding 
on his camel beside the Prophet and his sandal rubbed the leg of the 
Prophet and pained him. The Prophet said : “ Thou hast hurt my leg. 
Withdraw thy foot.” And he whipped my leg. Abu-Dahm says : I was 
terrified lest something should come in the Qur’an regarding me and I 
should be scandalised. Although it was not my turn, I went to graze my 
camels that day, fearing lest he should call upon me. In the evening when 
I collected the beasts and went to the camp, people told me that the 
Prophet was inquiring after me. Trembling I went to him. He said : 
Thou didst pain me with thy leg and I whipped thee. So take these 
goats as a recompense for my blow. Abu-Dahm says : The pleasure of 
the Prophet was dearer to me than all the world and that therein is. 

( h ) In the closing days of his life the Prophet addressed a public 
gathering and said : 

Gentlemen ! You may have had claims against me. If I have 
whipped anybody’s back, let him retaliate on this my back. If I 
have condemned or censured anybody’s honour, so here is my 
honour to take revenge upon. If I have taken anybody’s property, 
here is my property; let him take it, and let him not fear higgling 
on my part, as it is not my habit. In fact, dearest to me is the one 
who takes his claim from me if he has a right thereto, or forgives me. 

D— 8 
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Thus I shall meet my Lord with clear conscience. — A man rose and 
claimed that the Prophet had borrowed some money from him. This 
was at once paid to him. 1 

(j) Al-Baihaqiy, Ibn-Hibban, at-Tabaranly and Abu-Nu‘aim 
record : Once Zaid-ibn-Sa‘nah, a Jew, came to the Prophet and claimed 
the immediate repayment of what the Prophet had borrowed from him, 
and came to strong words. ‘Umar, who was present, could not tolerate it. 
But on his interference the Prophet remarked : ‘Umar, you would better 
have advised him to claim in a proper way, and advised me to repay in 
a proper way. 2 — This has the germs of a reference by the Prophet of his 
own affairs to a third arbiter. However, the position of the Prophet was 
unique, and to Muslims he was utterly incapable of commiting injustice 
even when he himself was a party to the case. The Qur’anic verses (such 
as 8 : 68, 8o : iff., etc.) which record Divine reprimand to the Prophet, 
testify to the same effect, signifying that God would correct him at 
once and not let him persist in error. 

The Time of the Caliphs . — In the time of the Caliphs, imme- 
diately after the Prophet, however, the principle was acted upon 
that party and judge cannot be in one and the same person, not even the 
Caliph ( j oj&y flAlo! ). 3 Hence, whenever theCaliphs had 

any suit to file, or one was filed against them in their private capacity, 
the judge of the local court heard the case. Cases of this kind have 
been recorded concerning Abu-Bakr, 4 5 ‘ Umar, 6 ‘ Uthman, 6 ‘ Aliy, 7 the 
‘Abbasid al-Mansur, 8 the Spanish al-Hakam-ibn-Hisham-ibn-‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman-ad-Dakhil, 9 and others up to modern times, all testifying to the 
same effect. Their details fall out of our scope here. For certain cases 
and discussion see also al-Mawardly in loco. 

There is, of course, not the slightest doubt that when a person is 
a sovereign in his dominions and at the same time a citizen in 
others, he is subject to ordinary jurisdiction in the latter. The case of 
Jabaiah-ibn-al-Aiham, the ruler of Ghassan, may be mentioned in this 


1. Not quoted by ash-Sha'mlv. Gf. Ibn-al-A£hIr, Kamil, II, 241 ; Ibn-IJanbal, Musnad, II, 317, III, 
33 i T a barly, History, I, 1801-02. 

2. Not in a sh -Sha’mly. I have quoted from Shibli, I Gj , II, 355-56 (2nd ed.)* 

3. Sarakhsly, Mabsut, XVI, 73. 

4. Ibn-Sa'd, 1/2, p. 97 - 

5. Ibid. Sarakfasly, MabsUf, XVI, 73-74 ; Abu-Yusuf, Khardj, p. 65. 

6. Sara kfr sly. Mabsuf, XVI, 74. 

7. Idem p. 22. 

8. Al-Kindly, Wulat Mi?r, pp. 374ft. 

9. Al-Maqqariy, » I* 5 S 7 ff- (ed. Europe). 

T) — 8* 
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connexion as a classical example. He was ordered by Caliph ‘Umar 
in Mecca to conciliate a Bedouin whom he had hurt, otherwise retalia- 
tion would be taken upon him in the ordinary process. 1 There are, 
it is to be noted, some obscurities in this story, yet the principle holds 
good and is admitted without question. 


(2) Envoys and Ambassadors. 

These will be dealt with later in a separate chapter. 


(3) International Judges and Arbitrators. 

During the civil wars of the time of ‘Aliy and Mu'awiyah, two 
arbitrators were appointed, one by each party. These arbiters were 
granted special privileges by both the belligerents, the least of which was 
protection of life and property. We shall revert to it in a later chapter. 


(4) Public Armed Forces. 

When armed forces enter a foreign country in hostility, obviously 
they are not under the local jurisdiction. But the question whether camps 
of such armies become for the time being a part of the territory of the 
state to which the army belonged, has been answered by Muslim jurists 
in the affirmative : — 

i. Muslim Army : 

(a) “ If the Caliph or the governor of Syria undertakes an ex- 
pedition.. .his camp will be considered as Muslim territory.” 2 

(fc>) ‘‘ If the Muslim army enters belligerent territory, the 
Muslim camp will be treated as Muslim territory.” 3 

(d) ‘‘If they retort : Is it not that the slave embracing Islam and 
taking refuge in a Muslim camp becomes emancipated ? And accord- 
ing to you the emancipation can take effect only in Islamic terri- 
tory. We would reply : If the slave comes to that place when there 
is no Muslim camp, he will not get freed. He gets freed only when 
he takes refuge with the army. And the army possesses the requisite 
resisting power.” 4 

(e) The Muslims are bound to protect the resident aliens in 
their territory. Hence, if some belligerents attack Muslim territory 


1. Ibn-Sa'd, 1/2, p. 20 ; §hibH, 3 j ) ' , II, 179 (Life of ’Umar). 

2. KSsanly, VII, 132. 

3. Dabbusly, I , fol. 1516 (MS. Walluddin, Istanbul). 

4. Idem fol. 143a. 
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and take the resident aliens prisoners, “ and pass by a place where 
the Muslims have a ‘resistence’ in enemy territory, it will be 
incumbent upon such Muslims to help the resident aliens and relieve 
them just in the same way as they would do had the prisoners been 
non-Muslim subjects of the Islamic state.” 1 

(f) “ Army affords the same protection as Territory .” 2 

ii. Enemy Army. 

(a) “ If an army of enemy infidels entered Muslim territory, and 
a Muslim should go to them by permission and contract with them 
for some transaction, his case would be on the same footing as if 
he entered their territory. For a military camp possesses a resisting 
power. And Islamic jurisdiction does not run in their camp just as in 
their territory . . . Don’t you see that if the Muslim army had entered 
enemy territory and the transaction had taken place there, it would 
have been treated as if it had taken place in the Muslim territory ? ” 3 

But whether the entry into allied lands, with the permission of the 
allied state, will bring the army under local jurisdiction, is a question 
the definite answer of which cannot be given on the basis of classical 
evidence. In any case it would depend largely upon the terms of stipula- 
tion by which such armed forces are allowed to enter one’s territory, 
whether they should be treated as ordinary resident aliens and visitors or 
should enjoy autonomous jurisdiction. 


(5) Neutralised Land and No Man’s Land. 

This has been dealt with to a certain extent under the chapter on 
Property ; and we shall further discuss it under part IV, Neutrality. 


(6) Special Privileges, Capitulations, Ex -territoriality . 

For commercial and other purposes of mutual benefit, foreigners 
have, for time immemorial, been attracted and given special privileges 
and inducements. It is said that as early as the sixth century before 
Christ, Pharaoh Amases of Egypt granted to Greeks settling in the Nile 
Delta the right of adjudicating their disputes by their own judges accor- 
ding to their own laws without interference on the part of the local 
authorities. 4 

1. Sarafchsly, M I < IV, 112. 

2. Sara^bsly, J^j***^! , X, 94. 

3. Saral&siy, ^ J \ , IV, 132. 

4. Gf. Zeitschrift der Akademie fur Deutsches Recht, Munich# (October, 1936), p„ 944, “ Die Frem - 
dengerichtbarkeit in Agypten,” by Dr* Walter Simon* 
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The Qur’an commanded the same to Muslim rulers regarding non- 
Muslims. 1 When the city-state of Madlnah was established with the 
Meccan Immigrants, Madinite Arabs and Jews constituting its con- 
federal units, and with Muhammad as the supreme chief, the Jews retained 
their judicial autonomy except that Muhammad was recognised as the 
final judge if and when they referred their cases to him at their option. 2 3 
History records that in cases where the parties were Jewish and they 
appealed to the arbitration of the Prophet, he administered them their 
personal law. 2 A passage of the Qur’an may be read with interest in this 
connexion : 

If then they have recourse unto thee (Muhammad), judge 
between them or disclaim jurisdiction. If thou disclaimest jurisdic- 
tion, then they cannot harm thee at all. But, if thou judgest, judge 
between them with equity. Lo ! God loveth the equitable. How 
come they unto thee for judgement when they have the Torah, 
wherein God hath prescribed for them commands ? Yet even after 
that they turn away. Such folk are not believers . . . Say : O People 
of the Scripture ! Ye have naught (of guidance) till ye observe the 
Torah and the Gospel and that which was revealed unto you from 
your Lord (5 : 42-43, 68). 

When the Christians of Najran (Yaman) and Ailah (‘Aqabah) and 
the Jews of Khaibar. Maqna, etc., submitted to the Muslim state, the 
Prophet conceded to them judicial autonomy where the parties were of the 
same community. Of course when one of the parties to the litigation was 
Muslim, the case was tried by state courts and not by communal tribunals. 

During the time of the Orthodox Caliphs, the system was further 
developed, and we read for instance : 

The most important innovation of the Muslims which the 
Jacobites most heartily welcomed, was that each religious community 
was recognised as an autonomous unit, and spiritual leaders of such 
communities were accorded temporal and judicial powers in consider- 
able numbers. 4 

Another contemporary evidence of the time when only 1 5 years had 
passed since the conquest of Syria, in the time of the Caliph ‘Umar, is 
given by a Nestorian priest who wrote to a friend of his in the following 
terms : 

These Tayites ( i.e ., Arabs) whom God has accorded domination 
in these days, have also become our masters ; but they do not combat 
the Christian religion at all ; on the other hand they protect our faith, 


1. Qur'an, 5 : 43, 50, 66-69. 

2. For text of the constitution see Ibn-Highant and my Corpus , No. 1, § 42, 25. 

3. For one case see Ibn-Higham, pp. 393-951 Abu-Dawud, II, 152 ; Bukbariy, 61 : 26, 97 : 51 ; Mas udly, 
Tanblh, p. 247, etc. For another case see AbQ-Dawud, II, 161 ; Tabariy, Tafsir, V, 127; Muslim, 

28 : isff. ; Bufeharly, 44 : 1 ; Wensinck, \ j > ^ s. v. <j*U* . 

4. Karalevski, in : Dictionnaire d' Histoire et Geographic Eccldsiastiques, s.v. Antioche, col. 594. 
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respect our priests and saints, and make donations to our churches 
ana our convents. 1 

We possess greater details of the conditions prevailing during the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate. 2 It was the same Qur’anic principle acted upon all 
along, even when Sultan Muhammad II conceded some privileges when 
he conquered Constantinople, privileges later developed into the much 
abused capitulations in Turkey and elsewhere in Islamic countries. 


(7) Extradition. 

In spite of insistence by each state on its right to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over all that is situated within its territory, mutual interest often leads 
the conclusion of treaties with other states for extraditing criminals. The 
extradition is sometimes mutual and rarely one-sided. The earliest 
example of this latter kind is the pact of Hudaiblyah concluded by the 
Prophet with the city-state of Mecca in the year 6 H. whereby : “Whoever 
from among the Quraishites went to Muhammad without permission of 
his superior (maivld), Muhammad shall extradite him to them ; yet who- 
ever from among the partisans of Muhammad went to the Quraishites. 
they will not extradite him.” 3 Another classical example is that of the 
year 31 H., when a pact was concluded whereby the King of Nubians 
(Sudan) accepted the condition that : “It will also be incumbent upon you 
to repulse towards the territory of Islam all fugitive slaves who come 
to you but who belong to Muslims. Further, you will repulse every 
Muslim combating Muslims and taking refuge with you. You shall 
return him from your territory towards the territory of the Muslims. 
You shall not incline to him nor protect him.” 4 

For treaties of mutual extradition see al-Qalqashandiy. 5 


Chapter V 
Equality of Status 

AS far as the rights cf action accruing to and duties of performance 
binding upon states are concerned, Muslim jurisprudence recognises 
equality between the various states. But apart from this rather theoretic- 
al equality of status, real equality between states has as much been 

1. Assemani, Bibl. Orient , III, 2, p. xcvi ; De Goeje, Mtmoire sur la conquete de la Syrie, p. 106 (2nd ed.). 

2. See for instance the instructions issued to such communal chiefs at the time of their investiture, in 

Ibn-Fadlallah, yd ! and in al-Qalqa§handly, in loco . 

3. For full text, Ibn-Hish&m, pp. 747-48 or my Corpus. 

4. For full text, al-MaqrizIy, fchipat (ed. Wiet), tome 3, partie 2, pp. 290-92 or my Corpus . 

5. VI £7;*® ■ XIV, 8, on the authority of al-Ghazz 5 lIv. 
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wanting in states as in individual citizens. Titles in addressing different 
rulers, lavishness or frugality of hospitality and general treatment meted 
out to them, the power and influence exercised by them— in these and 
a host of other matters, equality cannot be observed. 

For modes of addressing foreign rulers in the time of the Prophet 
see collections of his letters. 1 For later times, Ibn-Fadlallah’s work 
tlLLaJ \j ^.^1(764 H.), and later still the classical compendium 
of al-Qalqashandiy. Vl ^ , may be consulted with profit. 


Chapter VI 

Diplomacy 

INSTANCES of envoys temporarily sent to foreign Courts, and of 
secret agents posted in foreign countries, exist from time immemorial 
in human annals. Thus, no wonder if both these kinds of persons are 
found in Muslim history as early as the time of the Prophet. Apart from 
spies and scouts sent for military purposes, it is recorded that al-‘Abbas 
was the secret agent of the Prophet in Mecca, 2 that Anas-ibn-Abi-Murthid- 
al-Ghanawiv was his agent in Awtas 3 (near Ta’if), and that al-Mundhir- 
ibn-‘Amr-as-Sa idly alias “ A'naq liyamut ” ( ) was his agent 

in Nejd, 4 keeping him informed of all that passed in those countries. 

As self-sufficiency and self-dependence grew less and less, giving place 
to inter -dependence regarding necessities and luxuries of life, states were 
prompted to have greater international intercourse, commercial as well 
as political. 

I have not yet made any profound study of the commercial agents 
in foreign countries. My tentative conclusion is that intrepid traders 
have been used to go to foreign countries before their own state had any 
diplomatic relations with them. In olden times, trade caravans used to 
stay in a country for longer periods than now. The local chiefs appointed 
what are known as the Hunarman, Shahbandar and Malik-at-tujjar in order 
to regulate the affairs and disputes of foreign traders. These developed 
into European consuls, during the Crusades. And thus permanent 
commercial agents came into existence long before permanent political 
agents and envoys. 

The Prophet himself took the initiative of giving impetus to trade and 
commerce even at the expense of state income. Thus it was that he 
abolished all inter-Provincial customs duties within the realm, and the many 

1. My Corpus des T raites or V"LJ I J> I* J I (Cairo, 1940-41). 

2. Ibn-'Abdal-Barr, .-jLE.'jM , No. 2034 ; Kattanly, I, 363. 

3. Ibn-‘Abdal-Barr, No. 20 (s.v. Unais) ; Kattaniy, ibid. ; Ibn-Hajar, *> ^ V I , under Anas. 

4. MusS-ibn-'Uqbah, <S jL»il ^ 1 t-f (Fragment, Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, MS. 1554 PM30). 
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treaties concluded by him with tribes submitting to his authority expressly 
stipulate that . 1 Foreign trade, however, remained subject to the usual 
titne or whatever percentage was stipulated for by express treaties and 
conventions between states . 2 3 The treaty for levying a tithe on the traders 
of Manbij (Hierapolis) is said to be the first of its kind in the time of 
‘Umar. :} The words tariff and douane or cognate words in European langu- 
ages, harrowed from Arabic, have a history in themselves. There is an 
implied reference in the writings of ash-Shaibaniy that sometimes the goods 
for trade belonging to minors or women were exempt in Islamic territories 
from customs duties . 4 Again, goods of less value than 200 drachmas 
belonging to a person were customs-free . 5 Abu-Yusuf records an interest- 
ing correspondence exchanged between ‘Umar and his governor, Abu- 
Musa -al - Ash ‘ariy : 

Al-Ash'ariy wrote : Some traders of ours go to non-Muslim 
territory where they are subjected to tithes. ‘Umar replied : Levy 
thou also on theirs as they levy on Muslim traders . 6 

Although Abu-Yusuf has known dumping and “ famine on account 
of the excess of goods ,” 7 he still believes in free trade, and quotes the 
injunctions of the Prophet not to interfere with prices . 8 

As for diplomatic relations and representations, we have mentioned 
that at first they were not maintained on a permanent basis. In his A Short 
History of the Saracens, Ameer ‘All says however : 

“ When the provincial governors became the feudatories of the 
empire, and the sovereignty of the Caliph dwindled into more or less 
effective suzerainty, the confidential messengers were turned into 
legates of the Pontiffs, and acted as his resident agents in the Courts 
of Nlshapur, Merv, Mosul, Damascus, etc. Like the Papal legates, 
in the later mediaeval times in Europe, they accompanied the sove- 
reigns to whom they were accredited in their military marches. 
We find them not only in the camps of Alp Arsalan and Malik Shah, 
but also in those of Nur-ud-Din Mahmud and Saladin, ever active 
and sometimes meddlesome ; occasionally as under the later Ayubids, 
reconciling contending princes, and settling fratricidal strifes.... 
(Cf. Abul-Fida, the Caliph’s envoy settled the dispute between the 
sons of al-Malik al-Muzaffar). . . 


1. Gf. my Corpus, index s.v. “ dimes, et exemption de 

2. Abu-Yusuf, Khardi. p. 78, 1 16 (and generally the whole chapter of tithe in this work as well as any 
compendium of Muslim law). 

3. Abu-Yiisuf, Khardi. p. 78. 

4. Aah-Shaibaniy, , I, fol. 150b. (MS. Wafa-‘Atif, Istanbul). 

5. Abti-YOsuf, Khardi, p. 76-77, 

6. Ibid., p. 78. 

7. Ibid., p. 28. 

8. Ibid., p. 28. 
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“ Each sovereign on his side maintained a comissary called 
Shahna [read : Shihnah] at the Pontifical Court, charged with the 
duty of keenly watching the moves of the game on the part of his 
rivals, for the struggle for predominating influence over the source 
of all legitimate authority was as great at Ba gh dad as in Papal Rome. 
Shahnas [ read : Shihnahs] were usually stationed, besides the Capital, 
in places like Wasit, Bussorah, Tikrit, etc.” 1 
In an appendix, the same author says : 2 3 

“ The Abbas ide sovereigns frequently employed a special envoy 
to transact confidential business with neighbouring potentates. The 
office was called the Nizam-ul-Hadratain.” 2 

After the destruction of Baghdad by Mongols in 656 H., there is 
apparently another gap in the history of permanent embassies in Islamic 
countries ; there were no permanent ambassadors at that time even in 
Europe. 


Reception of Envoys. 

In the time of the Prophet, whenever a foreign envoy or delegation 
came, we find there was a sort of Master of Ceremonials who instructed 
the guests previous to their reception by the Prophet in the local formalit- 
ies. 2 The envoys sometimes disregarded them. 4 There are many inci- 
dents in the time of ‘Umar when the Muslim envoys disregarded certain 
local formalities in foreign courts, especially prostration, and caused 
umbrage. 5 

The Prophet, when in Madinah, used to receive foreign envoys in 
the great: mosque where the (Pillar of Embassies) still 

commemorates the place. The Prophet and his Companions are said to 
have usually put on fine dress at the time of the ceremonial reception of 
envoys. A good example of the contrast of the simplicity of early 
times as against the grandeur of later times is provided by the Byzan- 
tine ambassador to ‘ Umar, whom he found sleeping on the ground in 
the sun unattended by any courtiers 6 , and the ambassador of the same 
empire at the court of al-Muqtadir Billah, at Baghdad. 7 

Envoys generally presented gifts from their senders to the ruler to 


1. Ameer-'Ali, pp. 407-08 (ed. 1921). 

2. Ibid., p. 622. 

3. Ibn-Hisham, p. 916 ; Tabariy, History, I, 1690. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Cf. Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, II, 359 ; Broomhall, Islam in China, p. 1 7, on the authority of Chinese sources, 
regarding the envoys of the commander, Qutaibah, in 713 A. Ch. to the Chinese Court. 

6. jUli j al r J~l (j (MS. 4075, history, Cairo), foi. 1136. 

7. Al- Kh atlb al-Baghd&dly, ■*!•**> ' I> 100-05. 
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whose court they were accredited. 1 Such things went to the state treasury. 
The wife of the Caliph ‘Umar once received in return for her gift, a gift 
from the wife of the Emperor of Constantinople, but the Caliph likewise 
confiscated it in favour of the general exchequer, and only the value of 
the original gift of the Caliphine was given her. 2 There are cases of the 
Prophet accepting the gifts of foreign potentates and using them in his 
official capacity — and there was no private capacity of his as is testified to 
by his dictum that he could not be inherited from, and whatever he 
possessed would go to the general exchequer. 3 

The envoys, too, received gifts from those to whom they were sent. 
The Prophet is recorded to have willed on his death-bed that his successor 
should award gifts to envoys as he himself used to during his lifetime. 4 
The Prophet once gave an envoy from ‘Uman 500 drachmas, at 
another occasion gold and silver girdles, and at other times other things, 5 
sometimes more, sometimes less, according to individual cases. It is 
generally admitted that, if a Muslim envoy received a gift on the part of 
foreign rulers, etc., that would go to the state coffers. 5 

The envoys are officially entertained. There were several large 
houses in Madinah, in the time of the Prophet, specially meant for 
foreign guests. There is often mention of the house of Ramlah-bint-al- 
Harith in Ibn-Sa'd, in this connexion. 7 Another house was known as 
the Guests’ House ( ). 8 No wonder when the Prophet took 

special pains personally to entertain the envoys of Abyssinia, 9 for it was 
in this country that he had found a most friendly state even when he 
was in extreme danger in Mecca in the early days of his mission. Generally 
speaking, envoys were treated corresponding to their personal position 
and that of their sender. 10 

Privileges of Envoys. 

Envoys, along with those who are in their company, enjoy full personal 

1. Sherueh-ibn-Shahriyar ad-Dalamiy ^Vl » jW J*\ j (MS. 48, history, Cairo), fol. 39b ; 

Tirmidhiv. ch. Lf ^ til ; Tabariy, Hist., I, 2163; Again cf. presents from Muqawqis and 

Farwah to the Prophet. 

2. Tabariy, History, I, 2822-23 ; lbn-al-A£hir, Kamil, III, 74. 

3. Tabariy, History, I, 1826. 

4. Bukhariy, 56: 176; Kattaniy, I, 451. 

5. Ibn-Sa'd, 1/2, pp. 40, 43, 66 ; Tabariy, History, I, 1574 ; Kattaniy, I, 390. 

6. Vol. HI, pp. 265, 66, jX-\ dAl* .According 

to al-MarghlnSnly ( o^AJI MS. Yanijami', Istanbul, ch. 18), however, envoys sometimes 

were allowed to appropriate what they received as gifts. 

7. Ibn-Sa'd, ch. wiffud ; Katt&nly, I, 44sff. 
b 8. Katt&nly, I, 445. 

9. 'Abd-al-BaqI, jl , pp. 45-46. 

10. Hiasan-ibn- ‘Abdallah, J 3 J ' 1 j J j')I\ (compiled 708 H.) ; l-U* j 
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immunity : they must never be killed , 1 nor be in any way molested or 
maltreated. Even if the envoy, or any of his company, is a criminal of 
the state to which he is sent, he may not be treated otherwise than as an 
envoy. The envoys of the imposter Musailimah provide good law to whom 
the Prophet had said : Had you not been envoys, I would have ordered 
you to be beheaded . 2 

Envoys are accorded full freedom of prayer and religious rites. The 
Prophet allowed the delegation of the Christians of Najran, to celebrate 
their service in the very Mosque of the Prophet. Muslim historians 
mention as a curiosity that these Christians turned their faces towards 
the East and prayed . 3 

Envoys may only in extraordinary cases be detained or imprisoned . 4 
So, the Prophet detained the plenipotentiaries of Mecca until the Muslim 
ambassador detained in Mecca returned safe to Hudaibiyah where the 
Prophet was camping . 6 

The property of the envoys is exempt from import duties in Muslim 
territory 6 if reciprocated . 7 So, ash-Shaibanly says , 8 if the foreign states 
exempt Muslim envoys from customs duties and other taxes, the envoys 
of such states will enjoy the same privileges in Muslim territory ; otherwise 
they may, if the Muslim state so desire, be required to pay ordinary dues 
like foreign visitors. 


Peaceful Settlement of International Differences. 

The object of diplomacy is peaceful solution of international questions 
and promotion of harmony between different states. It is immaterial 
whether the differences between states are legal or political or otherwise. 
We are concerned here only with the modes of their settlement, which 
are of various kinds : 

1. The first and the simplest kind is mutual negotiation. This is 
done through permanent or special and extraordinary envoys. This need 
not be discussed in any detail. 

2. Conciliation, mediation, and good offices. By these different 
terms we understand third parties, friends to both the contending states, 
serving as channels for mutual negotiation and tendering friendly sugges- 
tions and advice to bring the disputants to an amicable settlement of 

1. Ibn-Hi§h&m, p. 965 ; Ibn-Hanbal, I, 39°-9 J ; 396, 404, 406; Abu-Dawud, I, 275. 

2. Ibid*, Sarakhsly, Mabsut , X, 92. 

3. Ibn-Hisham. p. 402; Ibn-Sa'd, 1/2, p. 85. 

4. Fora detailed discussion cf. Sarakhsly, \ - r “ * 3 20 - 

5. Halably, jUl III, 26; Karamat ,Ali, Sirah, ch. ffud'aibiyah ; Dahian, Sirah , II, 46 

pj** U-y** o\ c* 

6. Abu-Yusuf, Eharaj, p. 116. 

7. Sarakhsly. I I £• t IV, 67. 

8 . Ibid. 
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their relations. Ibn-Hisham records that in the year i H. the first, or 
at least one of the first expeditions the Prophet despatched against the 
caravans belonging to the city-state of Mecca — then at war with Islam — 
was headed by Hamzah, who encountered the enemy near the seacoast 
ofYanbu*. Abu-Jahl was leading the enemy party. A fight was imminent but 
Majdly-ibn-‘Amr, who was an ally of both the states, Muslim as well as Mec- 
can, intervened with mediations ; and both the detachments parted from 
each other quietly. 1 We may also refer to the case of Ubaly-ibn-Salul, who 
although a Muslim subject, in his capacity as an old ally of the Jewish 
tribe of Qainuqa', interceded with the Prophet on their behalf, and the 
Prophet granted him his request. 2 

3. The third and the most important kind is arbitration. This 
means the determination of a difference between two states through the 

A « 

decision of one or more umpires chosen by the parties ( v* 1 : 

(*4~! W «u 5 L*jUlj o! ), 3 The most important case in the time of 

the Prophet is the arbitration as to the treatment to be meted out to the 
Jewish tribes of Banii-Quraizah after their capitulation on the condition 
that a certain person should decide their lot. The Prophet accepted it, and 
carried out the arbitral award fully. 4 The famous arbitration between ‘Aliy 
and Mu'awiyah is another classical example, the document containing 
the terms of reference in this case having come down to us in toto . 5 The 
question was who should succeed to the Caliph ‘Uthman who had been 
murdered, ‘Aliy being elected by the people of Madlnah, and Mu'awiyah, 
who was governor of Syria, contending its validity and himself standing 
as a candidate. The arbitrators had agreed among themselves that both 
‘Aliy and Mu'awiya should be deposed, and that the Muslim community 
should elect a Caliph anew. Accordingly, at the fixed time and place the 
arbitrators came to deliver their award. First the nominee of ‘Aliy pro- 
nounced that he deposed both ‘Aliy and Mu'awiyah so that a new Caliph 
might be elected and the Muslim community once more united. After him 
stood the arbitrator nominated by Mu'awiyah, who said that the nominee 
of the other party had no right to decide except for his own client ; and 
that he, the nominee of Mu'awiyah, however, would not depose his 
client ; on the other hand he confirmed him in his position. As the 
arbitrators had no agreed award, ‘Aliy did not feel himself bound by 
the award and he did not abide by it. 6 Civil wars would have again 
ensued had not ‘Aliy been assassinated by an anarchist. 7 In an interesting 


1. Ibn-Hisham, p. 419- 

2. Ibn-Hisham, p. 688 ; Tabariy, Hist., 1491. 

3. See lexicon Tdj al-‘arus, s.v. tahkim. 

4. Ibn-Hisham. p. 688-89; Abu-Yusuf, Khardj, p. 124. 

5. For text see Tabariy, Hist., I, 3336-38 ; ad-Dinawarly, Jl \ ( pp. 196-99. 

6. Cf. any Islamic History regarding events before 40 H. 

7. Abul-Fida*, Hist , I, 364 j I j j*> j 1 l »*» j* 
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passage, Abu- Yusuf says what applies admirably to the case of ‘Aliy : 

If the parties agree on two arbitrators. . .who differ in the award, 
it is void, except when both the parties agree to accept the award 
of one of them. If only one party agrees to the award of one of the 
arbitrators and not the other, the arbitration is void. If each of the 
parties agrees to the award of one of the arbitrators, the arbitration 
is void . 1 


According to Abu-Yusuf, the following categories of people are not 
fit to be selected as arbitrators, viz., Muslims punished for scandalising 
respected ladies ( ), minors, women, slaves, blind people, the 

immoral ( ), men of suspected or notoriously bad conduct ( ^ 

J :i '~j ), Muslims who are prisoners in the hands of the other party to 
arbitration, Muslim traders in the territory of the other party, Muslim 
subjects of the other non-Muslim party, be he in his own home or even 
in the Muslim camp . 2 3 According to our author an arbitrator must be : 

a man of insight in affairs, orthodoxy J*l J ^ I 

in religion, eminence and trust among 
the Muslims, and profound knowledge 
of law (din?). In short, those whose evid- 
ence is not accepted in court, should not 
be selected to arbitrate in such affairs . 2 




eui t> 

J J* 1 ^ 


U 4 




U- 4 


U U ,vjJ 

-Ait ^^.5— ■ I. - - J .... — l^-w 


Abu-Yusuf also maintains that a non-Muslim subject, too, is not 
eligible to the honour of arbitership, but his opinion has not found favour 
with other jurists. For al-Kasaniy 4 is explicit that a non-Muslim subject 
can be accepted as arbitrator, and the trend of his argument bears little 
doubt that, according to him, even neutral non-Muslims may be accepted 
as arbiters. 

Abu-Yusuf says 5 that awards to the effect of maintaining status quo, 
futile in themselves, are void and are equivalent to saying : We do not 
accept arbitership. So, too, awards for returning Muslims into the subjec- 
tion of non-Muslims are void. He is so emphatic on the point that, 
according to him , 6 if the other party to the arbitration had brought to the 
Muslim camp Muslim prisoners, slaves of Islamic faith, and Muslim 
subjects of the other non-Muslim party, these will not be allowed to 
return to the non -Muslim territory, for “ the arbitral award does not allow 
the return of Muslims to belligerent and infidel territory.” But his 


1. Abu-Yusuf, Kharaj, p. 124. 

2. Ibid., p. 125-26. 

3. Ibid., p. 125. 

4. U) I , VII, I08. 

5. Kharaj, p. 124. 

6. Ibid., p. 126. 

E 9 
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opinion is not shaTed by other jurists on the higher authority of the practice 
of the Prophet who expressly consented to return Muslims under the 
treaty of Hudaiblyah. If for the death of the arbitrators or disagreement 
between them, an arbitration fails, status quo must be restored and no 
undue advantage be taken of the other party’s sense of security and 
consequent carelessness . 1 


(To be continued). 


M. Hamidullah. 


. Khardj, p. 124. 
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RE-EVALUATION OF THE LITERARY 
SOURCES OF PRE-MUGHAL HISTORY 


C OMPARATIVELY little attention has so far been paid to a critical as- 
sessment of the historical sources of the early Muhammadan period. 
Ever since the labours of Henry Elliott, and later the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, making these sources available to students in printed 
form, the practice, and one might say the fashion, has been to lay as many 
of these sources as possible under contribution, accept the information 
more or less on its face value and generally to produce a factual rather 
than a critical study of the period or personality. This, under the circum- 
stances in which Indian history has been gradually revealed during the 
last hundred years, was perhaps unavoidable, but a time seems to have 
come when more attention should be devoted to a closer scrutiny of the 
available materials than to increasing our knowledge of historical facts. 
It is the purpose of this paper to emphasi se the necessity of such a reassess- 
ment with regard to some of the pre-Mughal source books. 

One of the most common practices of early Muslim writers, that 
cannot fail to strike one as very trying, is their incorrigible habit of indulg- 
ing in — what they evidently regarded as legitimate — exaggeration. It is 
not difficult to guard against the most palpable cases, caused by flights of 
fancy, poetic and linguistic finesse. In such overstatements Hasan Nizami, 
the author of the Taj al-Maathir is a past-master. Statements such as “ a 
hundred- thousand grovelling Hindus swiftly departed to the fire of Hell” 
at the capture of Ajmere, “ where the Sultan destroyed the pillars and 
foundations of idol temples and built in their stead mosques and colleges ” 1 
or “ fifty thousand men came under the collar of slavery and the temples 
were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness ..... the very 
name of idolatry was annihilated at Kalinjar ” by Aibak , 2 can, however 
be easily discounted. Nor is it at all difficult to reject such poetical eulogies 
of Amir Khusrau as made Kaiqubad the supreme overlord of “ Gujrat, 


1. Elliott, ii, p. 215; cf. Titus, Indian Islam, p. 23, who evidently failed to recognize the exaggeration. 

2. Ibid., p. 231. Most of the pre-Muslim temples are still standing; see Cunningham, Reports, xxi, 
pp. 25, $8ff. 
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Devagiri, Telingana. Bengal and Malwah,” 1 or the same writer’s estimate 
of ‘Alauddin Khalil, who “ destroyed the country of the Sun- worshippers. 

.Who dyed the soil of Behar with blood red as the tulip, 

and at Deogir destroyed the temples and erected pulpits and arches for 
mosques.” 2 A similar poetry is evident also in the prose-writing of 
‘ Utbl who could make such naive assertions that during Mahmud’s 
attack on Sirsa ” the Mussalmans paid no regard to the booty till they had 
satiated themselves with the slaughter of the infidels and worshippers of 
Sun and Fire ” and that the elephants of the Hindus came of their own 
accord, leaving idols and preferring the service of the religion of Islam.” 3 
Another kind of exaggeration, less easily detected is that seen in the 
accounts of ‘Isami 4 and also of Ibn Batuta, regarding Muhammad b. 
Tughluq's transfer of the capital to Deogir. By using a word generally 
employed in a figurative sense and thus removig all cause for suspecting 
it to be an exaggeration, a whole story is built up of utter desolation, 
indescribable hardship and wholesale deportation down to the last living 
being, which may easily be taken as literally true. The absence of any 
qualifying word with jL., such as those used by BaranI, 5 makes ‘Isaml’s 
story less suspect than the obvious metaphorical description of the former 
who, a few lines below, states that ” not even a cat or a dog was left either 
within the city or in its suburbs and inns. ” 

It is needless to refer to high-flown eulogies and glorification of the 
rulers and nobles often indulged in by servile chroniclers, for no one 
accepts them at their face value. But deliberate misrepresentation and 
distortion of a situation is an offence from which the writers are not wholly 
free ; and as some of them happen to be our only available authority for 
the period, they require a good deal of caution and comparative study 
to escape the intended effect. Sectional or personal prejudice, hope of 
reward and fear of punishment, antagonism to a person or measure, — all 
these combined to furnish the motive. This is best illustrated in the 14th 
century, by ‘Isami, Ibn Batuta and Ziauddln BaranI, in their accounts 
of the reign of Muhammad b. Tu gh luq. A.M. Husain, in his monograph 
on the Sultan, has exhaustively discussed the bias that actuated these 
writers to vilify the Sultan and his administration, and a few instances 
of their propagandist writing will suffice here. 

In his account of the token currency ‘Isami ascribes the introduction 
of copper, iron and leather coins to a desire on the part of the Sultan to 
destroy materially the Ashab-i-Din whose wealth and position provoked 
his jealousy. 7 The same vindictive spirit is said to have been at work 

1. Qir&n al-Sadain , p. 49. 

2. Elliott, iii, p. 543* 

3. Tarikh-i-Yamini. Elliott, ii, p. 50. 

4. Futuhus- Said tin, ed. Husain, p. 430#. 

5. Kitab al~Rahla t ed. Defremery, iii, pp. 314-15. 

6. Tdrikh-i~Firdz $hdht, pp. 473-4: j j 

7. op. ext, pp. 441-2. 
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against the people of Delhi whose crowded bazaar one evening led him to 
think out an effective means of reducing their number, and so he decided 
on the Qarachil expedition. 1 ‘ Isami’s methods, however, are perhaps 
a little too crude to find ready acceptance, but his other two contemporaries, 
Ibn Batuta and BaranI, specially the latter, are not so easily disposed of. 
His sympathies being wholly on the side of the ecclesiastics whose antag- 
onism to the regime was no secret, Ibn Batuta accepted their construction 
of the circumstances of Ghiyathuddin Tu gh luq’s death and built up a 
clever and apparently convincing story of Muhammad’s attempts to get 
rid of his father, which finally succeeded at Afghanpur. 2 That ‘ Isami 
also repeats the story only shows that it must have been widely circulated, 
but a careful analysis of the story, as done by Dr. Husain in the book referred 
to above (p. 66 ff.), reveals significant contradictions and shows that 
while some of the facts composing the story may have been true, the 
conclusion indicated by both the writers is a deliberate attempt to give the 
ruler a bad name only to justify the condemnation the # ‘Ulema’ had already 
pronounced on him. 

This kind of misrepresentation is a chief defect of BaranI, although it 
must be said in fairness to him that he was not always deliberately dis- 
honest. His conception of history and plan of writing as set forth in his 
preface 3 largely explain his undue emphasis on characterisation to the 
neglect of a faithful recording of facts and their interpretation. While it 
is easy to make allowance for this in utilising his work, a good deal of care 
is necessary to be able to detect and make due allowance for what constit- 
utes a much more serious danger for the unwary reader, namely, his 
mental bias, not directed against any individual (which it would 
be easy enough to see) or arising from any particular motive, but due to his 
honest and deep-seated politico-religious convictions. His intellectual 
make-up was, as will appear presently, extremely reactionary and not only 
are all his judgement of men and affairs or even selection of events affected 
by this standard, but it often leads him to make interpolations in the 
narrative and impose his own views in the description of characters. It 
was not an objective history that he was writing, that is, he viewed the past 
not as it was actually lived, but as it should have been in accordance 
with his ideals, and it was to illustrate or emphasise by contrast that he 
selected his events. His attitude is never objective ; he either condemns 
or approves. What makes this habit of his difficult to detect is the fact 
that he honestly believed in the faithfulness of the picture he was drawing 
and so there is nothing in the book itself to indicate that it is the author s 
own mind that is mostly projected in the book and not the actual past. 
I do not of course suggest that his account is imaginary, for that would be 
preposterous ; but there are strong reasons to believe that by foisting his. 


x. Tarifeh-i-Flroz Shahi, 447-8. 

2. op. cit. t iii. p. 212. 

3. op. cit. pp. 9-22. 
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own ideas on the past he produces a picture that, in most cases, is far 
removed from reality. 

Before we quote instances it is necessary to deal briefly with his 
politico-religious views. These are set out in detail in a little known work 
of his, entitled Fatawa-i-Jahandari (Dicta on State-craft) of which, so far 
as I know, there exists only one manuscript copy, in the India Office 
library. 1 * In the form of advice addressed to the “ Sovereigns of Islam,” 
he describes the duties of an Islamic king. 

t) j ) jjjT Ob^ jOL*| oULiiU 

* — «b V I ^ ^b oi 3 

Trans. “ The sovereigns of Islam should have their hearts full of 
this desire (desire to attain martyrdom in battle) and in their zeal for 
religion, should seek martyrdom in the path of God.” He was extremely 
intolerant of free-thinkers and unorthodox Muslims, and devotes a goodly 
portion of the work urging the king to exterminate ” the infidel philos- 
ophers,” as he calls them, " who prefer scientific reasoning to tradition,” 
and whom he, on that account, regards as enemies of the religion of God 
and antagonists of Muhammad.” 3 His attitude towards non-Muslims 
will be clear from the following extracts : — 

(1) “ How can the True Religion become dominant over the 
others when the Kings of Islam, with all their might and Islamic 
grandeur, permit (the infidels), in the capital and Mussalman cities, 
to worship idols openly, to continue the usages of their false religion 
without fear or hesitation, to hold festivities with singing and 
drum-beating, and, in return for the payment of a few tankas paid 
as Jaziya, to perpetuate all such idolatrous practices, including even 
the study of their false Scriptures ?.” 4 

(2) “ How are the signs of Islam to be triumphant when infidels 
and idolaters (are allowed to) live in all kinds of luxury, with drums, 
flags, silken robes and richly caparisoned horses, employing Mussal- 
mans as servants to run in front of their mounts ? when Mussalman 
dervishes beg at their doors ? and when, within the capital, these 
(very infidels) are addressed (in such honourable terms) as Rai, Rana, 
Thakur, Saha, Mahta and Pandit ? ” 5 

* * * 

An interesting development in the 12th and 13th centuries is the 
growth, throughout the Asiatic world of Islam, of a legend round the 
figure of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, and his transformation into a kind 
of Islamic hero, an embodiment of all material and moral perfections, who 


1. Eth6, No. 25-63. 2. F. qb. 3. F. 120a. 4. F. 119b. 5. F. 120a. 
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dispensed God-like justice, championed truth, destroyed falsehood, and 
devoted all his life to the extirpation of “ impure ” men, viz. free- 
thinkers, atheists, etc., and who firmly established the religion of God, 
Whose protection, on that account, he enjoyed. BaranI takes as his ideal 
this legendary figure of Mahmud, and repeatedly urges the “ Sovereigns 
of Islam,” whom, he, in fact, addresses as the “ sons of Mahmud ,” 1 to 
imitate him and thus earn everlasting reward in the next world and enjoy 
security and prosperity of their kingdom in the present. 

Now this is clearly an ideal to which BaranI wanted the sovereign to 
aspire and change the existing order of things, which, in the extracts 
given above, he very much deplores, and it does not necessarily follow 
that this attitude was universal among the Muslims or was shared by the 
ruling class. It is more reasonable to hold that it was not. But this is 
precisely the impression that is created by such discourses, as for example, 
that ascribed, through Balban, to Iltutmish 2 in which he describes his 
political duties, the most important of which is extermination of heresy 
and idolatry and complete suppression of the Hindus. 

The same ideal is also ascribed to Balban 3 who explains this to his 
heir-apparent. He constantly expresses his regret at his inability to act up 
to it , 4 but that this was the only way of justifying his position as a Muslim 
King is repeatedly stressed. The same views are again wishfully inter- 
polated in what is supposed to be a speech of Jalaluddln Khalil . 5 in 
which BaranI’s own regrets at the far from humiliating position of the 
Hindus within the capital are reproduced in almost identical language. 

Indeed, he was so obsessed with this intolerance and was so eager to 
see it adopted everywhere that it was fathered upon the Qadl, Mughithud- 
dln, whose answer to ‘ Alauddin Khaljl’s question respecting the law for 
collection of taxes from the Hindus, BaranI is supposed to reproduce so 
faithfully and objectively . 6 It is of course not impossible that the Qadl 
really held those views, but the identity of sentiments with those expressed 
in the Fatdwa-i - Jahandari, makes it extremely probable that they were really 
BaranI’s own. The following passage, from his Tarikh, is to be read with 
those from his Fatawa : — 

LSj*- li' Jji JU yo 3 1 j! y Syi / l J - LI 

7 - jl J 

Trans. “ When a tax-collector demands money from him (a Hindu), 
the latter should, in all humility and respect, pay the required amount ; 
and if the collector would spit in his (the Hindu’s) mouth, the latter should 
unhesitatingly open his mouth to receive it.” 

Compare, again, the following, said to have been the compliment given 
to ‘ Alauddin by the eminent divine, Shamsuddln Turk, who, however, 

i. e.g. F. aia* 2. TdrM-i-FirtizShalu, p. 42. .V Ibid., p. 72- 4- Ibid.-, p. 70. 

5. Ibid., p. 216-17. 6. Ibid., p. 290. 7- Idem. 
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was so displeased with the Sultan’s negligence of religious duties that he 
refused to visit him in Delhi and went back from Multan 1 : — 

-S I ji b / t_) b LL < y j (Jj f-^i— 

Trans. " I have heard that the women and children of the Hindus 
(have to) beg at the door of the Mussalmans. Praise be to thee, O King of 
Islam, for such zeal in the maintenance of Religion as you are showing.” 

It is this orthodoxy that led Barani to compare Muhammad b. Tughluq 
with Nimrod 2 whose intercourse with the Philosophers and Jogis alienated 
the entire section of the ‘Ulema’ ; 3 and whose patronage of the Hindus 
and newly converted Indian Muslims was extremely disliked. 4 It is the 
same orthodoxy, again, which led him to reject all the previous sovereigns 
and hail Firoz, the champion of this policy, as the first Bdd$hah of Islam.” 5 
In fact this idealistic presentation of the past runs like a red thread through- 
out the work and is responsible for a great deal of misconception with 
regard to persons and politics of medieval India. 

Another kind of misunderstanding, often leading to erroneous con- 
clusions, is caused by careless use of unconventional phrases and idioms 
whose intended meaning is thereby greatly obscured. Instances are 
afforded, here also, by Barani. In describing Muhammad b. Tughluq’s 
suppression of the rebellion in Baran, 6 he uses the phrase j :>- ^ jiju 
- <jj> which, consistent with his reputation for ferocity, it is very 
easy to take literally and interpret as his man-hunting expedition. 7 
Almost the same phrase is used also in connection with Balban’s march to 
Samana to organise his army for the projected expedition against T ughri 1 
of Lakhnawti 8 - o_j_ro flu. j ajLL,j _>l£i p-y jSiZJ y 

and seems to have been a favourite expression of Barani to describe a 
secret march, the real purpose and destination of which is not given out. 
The careless use of the term " Hindu ” in the following passages is equally 
misleading, as has been pointed out by Mr. Moreland, in his " Agrarian 
System of Moslem India.” 9 

18 - jy jaxA j <jbU|i jl afub* j ijL/-* oliiL, 

j j &yi j 'jj jjii O I Aj'L. J Zy-i J-*-* J (b) 

— d«u Ic ,2—1 O b v* i ^2b^ j 

i. Tarikh-i-Ftrdz Shahi p. 297. 2. Ibid., p. 506. 

3. IbnBatuta, Kitdb al-Rabla, cited in Rise and Fall of Muhammad b. Tughluq, p. 19s. 

4. Ibid, p. XIII. 5. Barani, p. 538. 6. Ibid., pp. 479-80. 

. 7. Cf. Elphinstone, History of India, p. 397. 8. Barani, op, cit„ p. 85. 

9. p. 32, note. jo. Barani, op, cit., p. 287. 1 r. Ibid., p. 289, 
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^ c— jU*-| jl ^ OLL*-* J jlij'jL* j jJJ*& Ji jk. 2^ ^jjj (c) 

Trans, “(a) He asked his counsellors to prepare schedules and 
regulations with a view to chastise the Hindus . 

(b) It was impossible for the Hindu to raise his head, and in his 
house not a trace remained of gold, silver, tanka, jital or any articles 
of luxury that incited him to rebellion and disloyalty. 

(c) Take note that unless he is reduced to such dire poverty as 
to be in want of his daily bread and bare necessities of life, a Hindu 
will never obey or be loyal to the Mussalman.” 

A closer study would show that the reference is only to a section of the 
Hindus, the Zamindars and Chiefs of the rural areas, whose wealth and 
power, acquired at the expense of smaller peasants and Government dues, 
was a potential danger to the state inasmuch as they were frequently 
tempted to revolt. 

A good corrective ot the impressions created by such histories is 
provided by a class of materials to which little attention has hitherto been 
paid, but which appear to be extremely useful for the political and social 
history of the early Sultanate period. I refer to such non-political writings 
as biographies of saints, literary histories and compositions and theological 
and legal treatises. Among such biographies and memoirs, we have a 
number of works on the Chishtiya saints, beginning withKhwaja Mu ‘Inud- 
din of Ajmer. A daily record of his conversations is said to have been 
kept by his famous disciple, Qutbuddin Bakhtivar Kaki and was edited 
under the title Dalilul ‘Arefln. Similar collections were also made for the 
latter’s disciple, FariduddinShakarganj, by the celebrated saint Nizamud- 
dln Auliya of Delhi, and published under the name of Rahatul Qulub, 
while a complete memoir of Farlduddln was prepared, with the title 
Asrarul Auliya, by his son-in-law, Ishaq. Qutbuddin Kaki is also represent- 
ed by a collection of his sayings entitled, Rauzatul Aqtab, made by Muham- 
mad Bulaq. Not less than three separate works containing collections of a 
similar nature exist for the saint Nizamuddin Auliya, and of these, the 
Fawaid-ul-Fuwadby the poet Amir Hasan, is in the form of a diary. The 
other is named Rahatul Muhibbin and is compiled by no less a person than 
the poet Amir Khusrau. A full account of Nizamuddin Auliya’s life and 
works was written by Muhammad Mubarak Kirmani, a late disciple of the 
Saint and a contemporary of Muhammad b. Tughluq. There are casual 
and extremely illuminating references in these works to contemporary 
events, personalities and social life, and since their authors had no interest 
in recording them except to draw morals of a spiritual nature, they are 
remarkably free from such defects as we have discussed above. From the 
Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, for example, in a casual reference to a man of saintly 
character, named Raziuddln Nlshapurl, we learn that there used to be a 
Naib-i-Mushrif (Deputy Accountant) in the ‘Iqta also (Raziuddln was the 

1. Baran!, p. 291. 
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Naib-i-Mushrif of Kol), and that the pay of ioo tankas a month was con- 
sidered too poor for a house-tutor . 1 The following reference to the saint 
named Nur Turk, regarding whom Minhaj-i-Siraj has some hard things to 
say 2 will show where the latter’s bias lay. Amir liasan once told the saint 
Nizamuddin, “Some of the ‘Ulema’ of the capital have made some 
adverse remarks respecting his (Nur Turk’s) religious faith. The saint 
replied ; ‘No, he was purer than the water that rains from Heaven.’ I sub- 
mitted that in some of the histories, particularly the Tabqdt-i-Ndslrl, I 
have seen it written that he used to call the ‘Ulema’ of the Shari'at, NasibI 
(setters-up) and Nurjl (procrastinators). The saint said : ‘The ‘Ulema’ 
bore great malice against him for the reason that he used to denounce 
them for their selfish worldliness, to counter which they laid that charge of 
heresy against him .’’ 3 That the ‘Ulema’ and the ecclesiastics had entered 
into an unholy alliance with the secular monarch and were always pre- 
pared to go over to the victorious party in the name of Islam is confirmed 
by the story of the Qadl of Multan who, on account of a personal grudge 
he bore against Nasiruddin Qubacha, secretly invited Iltutmish in the 
name of orthodoxy and on behalf of the ‘Ulema’ and the Syeds of the 
place . 4 * An interesting piece of information respecting the collection and 
assessment of the land revenue in the early days, of Iltutmish’s reign is 
similarly furnished by the Ranzatul Aqtab , 6 The story of a disciple of 
Bahauddln Zakariya of Multan, a poor man who used to till a plot of land 
near Lahore and was compelled to show the tax-collector a miracle in lieu 
of the revenue he was unable to pay, contains a reference to what appears 
to have been a crop-survey with a view to assessment . 6 

Among literary works, the historical value of Amir Khusrau’s writings 
claims foremost importance, although here, as in other works of this nature, 
a certain amount of caution is necessary, for, like the histories, not only 
are they apt to be influenced by social and political prejudices but also 
to be carried away by flights of fancy. An instance is offered by a letter in 
the I‘idz-i-Khmravi. which, purporting to be an ‘Arzdasht, addressed to 
prince Khizir Khan, has led Elliott to accept it as the only extant record of 
‘Alauddin Kh alji’s conquest of Ghazni . 7 Nevertheless the light thrown 
on contemporary life and society by the abstracts made of his poetical 
writings is sometimes highly revealing. That contemporary law and 
society were far from strictly orthodox or Islamic as the historians would 
have us believe, is shown by the casual reference of Amir Khusrau to the 
rate of interest at one jitalper tanka lent on bonds which had legal sanction, 
a rate enforced by the Qadl . 8 Similarly, the extent to which religion and 

1. B. M. MS. Or. 1806, f. 56-7. 

2. Fab. Nas, Trans., Raverty, p. 646. The saim is stated to have been in alliance with the Malahidah 
and Karamitah heretics. 

3. Or. 1806, f. 102b. 4. Ibid., f. 65-66a. 5. B. M. MS. Or. 1756, f. 201a. 

6. Quoted in Hamid b. Fa^lullah Siarul ‘Arefin, Or. 215,. f. 17a. 7. Elliott, iii, p. 566. 

8. Amir &husrau-Kulliy5t, p. 312. 
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religious institutions jhad become servile instruments of the state is evident 
from Amir Khusrau’s remarks on the moral degeneration of the officially 
recognized leaders of Islam, the Qadls and the ‘Ulema’. 1 The Qasdid-i- 
Badr Chach has long been recognised as a valuable source -book for the 
early Tughluq period. Of similar interest are the Insha-i-Mahru of ‘Ainul 
Mulk MultanI, a high official under Muhammad b. Tughluq, and the 
Basatln ul-Uns of Ahmad Husain Dablr, which, however, contains matters 
of historical value only in its preface. 

In writings of theological, legal and quasi -medical nature also there is 
good information on which a student: of social history can usefully draw. 
Interesting sidelights on the beliefs and observances of the Muslim masses 
are to be found, for example, in the quasi-medical work of ‘Abdul Qawl b. 
Shahabuddln Zia, entitled Rabatul Insan and dedicated to Flroz Tu gh luq. 
The anonymous compilation named Fawaid-i-Firozshdht belonging to the 
same period, besides affording us an insight into the theologico -ethical 
standard of the time, gives some interesting information respecting fiscal 
and administrative practices. An indication of the method of assessment 
for the land revenue is furnished, for example, by the mention of two kinds 
of Kh arai. Muqasima and Wazifa, 2 which can only refer to what 
Mr. Moreland calls crop-sharing and contract. 3 Legal works like the 
Fiqh-i-Firozshdhl (also called the Fatdwa-i-Firozshdhi), originally compiled 
by Ya'qub Muzaffar Kirmdni, but edited anonymously during FlrSz’s 
reign, are our only guide to the law as actually applied to the Muslims, 
and confirm to a great extent the suspicion that the servile ‘Ulema’ did not 
hesitate to twist the law in order to satisfy the needs of their secular 
masters. See, for example, the passage in which legal sanction is skilfully, 
manufactured for the king’s forcible expropriation of his subjects’ 
wealth whenever he thought it necessary to do so. 4 Of similar interest 
is the Fiqh-i- Ibrahim Shdhl, of Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hamid, dedicated 
to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur (1535-57), which contains, besides a 
mass of instruction on what I would call religious quackery, a valuable 
collection of legal opinions and court decisions. 

Non -Muslim documents are yet another means of checking Muslim 
chronicles. Apart from the numerous Jaina and Hindu theological works 
written during the Sultanate period, which continue to yield valuable 
information, 5 Hindu chronicles and literary compositions also deserve 
to be closely studied. Among the latter the fragmentary Prithvirdjavijaya 
Kavya, believed to have been composed in the lifetime of the Chauhana 
ruler, and the Hammira Mahdkdvya, a versified history of the Chauhana 
house of Ranthambhor completed early in the 14th century, are of 

1. Amir Kh usrau. Matla*, al-Anwar Lucknow, pp. 55-60. 

2. F. 199a. R. A. S. B. MS., Ivanow, No, 1069. 

3. Agrarian System of Moslem India, pp. 7-8. 

4. I. O. MS., f. 191-2. 

5. Mr. B. A. Saletone tells us, for example, that there is evidence in their extant works to show that the 
eminent Jaina divines, Sinhakirti and Vi$alakirti, enjoyed the active patronage of Mahammad b. 7 ugfaluq 
and Sikandar L5dl, respectively. — Karnataka Historical Review , Vol. IV, Nos. I & II. 1937, 
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importance for obvious reasons. So are the Rajput traditions, collected by 
Muhnot Nainsi in the 17th century, as also local and dynastic chronicles 
like the Rasmala and the Rajmala, for Gujrat and Tipperah respectively. 
A remarkable work in a form of corrupt Sanskrit, named Shekashubhodaya 
(the advent of the Sheikh) has lately been discovered in Bengal, 1 which 
purports to be a memoir of the saint Jalaluddin TabrezI who visited Bengal 
early in the 13 th century and to whom tradition ascribes the conversion 
of a large number of Hindus in North Bengal. Although evidence points 
to its being, in its present form, a forged document presumably prepared 
in Akbar’s time to prove the legal right of the saint’s shrine to the lands 
it held, some of the stories in their essentials seem to be genuine illustra- 
tions of the saint’s activities, and for the history of Islam’s missionary work 
in India, they will certainly repay careful study. 

A. B. M. Habibullah. 

I. It has been edited by S. Sen, Calcutta. 



HAIDAR ALTS INVASION OF THE EASTERN 

CARNATIC, 1780 


A French military adventurer in India, named Mai»tre De La Tour, 
calling himself “ a General in the Army of the Mogul Empire," 
published a life of this great Sultan, entitled Histoire d’ Ayder-Aly 
Cawn, ou Nouveaux Memoires sur l ’ Inde (Paris, 1783, 2 Vols., 12 mo.), 
which was afterwards translated into English. Though the author claimed 
to be “ an eye-witness of his conquests,” yet he naively confesses : " We 
can give no details of the operations of Haidar in the present war, having 
no other materials than the relations of the English ; and on these we can 
place no dependence, because they are fabricated in India to deceive the 
English government.”. . . 

It may gratify the shade of this Frenchman in Hades to learn that 
there is still preserved in manuscript an account of this campaign from 
its beginning to the fall of Arcot (28th May to 4th Nov. 1780) written by 
a French officer of Lalee’s corps who personally went through it. The 
narrative, though composed in French, is preserved among the Portuguese 
records in Goa ( Livro das Moncoens, No. 161B, ff. 469 et seqq.). From 
a rather defective transcript of it, I have made the following English 
translation. Here we can see in great detail the French side of this famous 
campaign, of which a shorter account is also preserved in a letter from 
M. de Lalee to his brother, (not yet published in English).* 

(TRANSLATION) 

May 28 th . — To-day all the tents of the army have been erected one 
half league from Seringapatan ; the vanguard has been sent towards 
Bangalore ; and the rearguard occupies Graille. As the Brahman astrol- 
ogers have assured him that the day is auspicious, the Nawab, who rather 
believes in their superstitions, has given orders for sending to the camp 
all the troops who are cantoned in the Island. They have crossed the 
river in the afternoon, except the party of M. de Lalee and that of 
M. Pimorin. Our politicians are forming diverse projects, but these will 
come to light only after some months. Nearly all of them agree in saying 

* French original published in Lei Revue de l’ Histoire des Colonies Franchises, May 1934* 
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that the Nawab will not pass the ghats, and that if he approaches them 
(with) his army.it will be only for cantoning during the winter (i.e., the 
rainy season) and sparing the forage of his country. Mons. de Lalee 
alone holds that he will depart immediately, and that he is going to attack 
the English with superior forces. 

May 29th.—' The Nawab issued from the city at ten o’clock in the 
morning, after making sacrifices (of buffaloes) at all the gates, and he 
has arrived in the camp with the greatest pomp ; and from to-day entrance 
into Seringapatan, following the usage, has been closed to all Europeans. 

May 30 th. — The party of M. de Lalee crossed the river two hours 
after noon ; he has encamped in the vanguard of the army to the left of 
Muhammad Ali ; it is the post that has been assigned to him during the 
entire campaign. 

June 1st. — The artillery has been distributed to the risalas ; there are 
in each ( risala ) two pieces of 4-6 calibre, and the same number of 8, 
two munition wagons and one cart. 

The heavy artillery has been sent forth. It consists of 13 pieces 
of large calibre, four colubrines de douze (culverins or long narrow guns), 
two howitzers (obuses) six swivel-guns ( pierriers ) and a large number of 
munition wagons (caissons') and carts. 

June 3rd. — M. de Pimorin has come to the camp. He has occupied 
a position one musket-shot behind M. de Lalee. The departure for 
Bangalore is fixed for next Friday. 

June 7 th. — In the morning a body of 3,000 cavalry started and the 
heavy artillery has been set going. 

June 9 th. — This morning, half an hour before daybreak, the Nawab 
set out on his march with the greater part of the cavalry. The infantry 
defiled in two columns. The contingent of M. de Lalee marched at 
its head on the left. The artillery formed a third column, and the 
carriages ( equipages ) a fourth. The remainder of the cavalry has become 
the rearguard. 

June 14 th. — The Nawab arrived at Bangalore at noon, and has lodged 
in the fort. The army has encamped to the east of the place. The 
vanguard has been placed towards Hosur. The Prince (Haidar Ali) has 
made a halt of 22 days here. During this interval, the troops of the 
distant provinces have joined us. From the depot have been issued some 
siege-guns besides, and quantities of munition. It is said (on pretende) 
that there have been pourparlers with the English, which have produced 
no effect. 

July 6th.— The army has received orders to hold itself in readiness 
for marching. It is composed of 20,000 sepoys, 20,000 cavalry, 10,000 
Bidars, 15,000 Peons, 6,000 Carnatis, 2,500 Pathans, and a number 
of (oxen) sufficient for conveying 40 field-guns very liberally supplied 
with munitions. 

The corps of M. de Lalee and that of de Pimorin can number a total 
of 450 Europeans of whom 230 are mounted on horses. Besides these, 
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there may be in the camp 300 Europeans of diverse nationalities, who are 
under the discipline of the Kachary (Haidar). But as they do not form 
any corps and as besides they are all prisoners, or to put it better, slaves, 
they cannot be placed among the number of the forces of the Prince. 
He has assigned the greater portion of these people to serving his pieces 
(of cannon), and the rest have been distributed among the risalas. He 
formed, not long ago, a company of infantry which he has placed under 
the orders of a mestich (Eurasian) of Pondicherry. 

Our politicians begin to be a little embarrassed. They are, however, 
always of the opinion that the army will not go further from Bangalore : 
but M. de Lalee always asserts against, them, that before eight days there 
will be a great irruption into the Carnatic. 

To-day the Nawab, in order to end his halt at Bangalore, and to leave 
there without doubt the memory of a despotic and cruel authority, has 
caused a jamadar of cavalry to be dragged at the feet of an elephant 
throughout the camp. It is said in public that he (the jamadar) had retain- 
ed something out of the pay of his troops. 

July 7 th. — The infantry has taken up its march in one column and 
the artillery on the right, and has encamped four kos from Hosur. 

July 8th. — The infantry has taken up its encampment to the east of 
Hosur. Two hours afterwards, the Nawab arrived with all his cavalry. 
He has come from Bangalore in one march. 

July 1 1 th. — All the army has been set on the march in the usual order. 
They have come to encamp at the entrance to the first ghat (mountain 
pass). 

July 12 th. — The infantry has made a halt. The Prince has passed to 
the front with his cavalry in order to avoid the embarrassment of the 
crowd in a bad and narrow path. 

July 13 th. — The infantry has marched in column, and we have crossed 
the ghat in good order. The worst place is passed, for about half a league, 
bordered on the left by a very spacious wood which clings to the moun- 
tains. There is on the right a fort on a rock which appears to be consider- 
able ; it would be very difficult to force this passage, which forms the 
first barrier of the country of Bader (=Baramahal). 

July 17 th. — The Nawab has detached 15,000 cavalry most lightly 
armed. This corps on issuing from the ghat will form four divisions, 
each one of which has a special destination given in secret. 

He has placed at the head of the larger (force) Karim Sahib, his second 
son. It is the first command that he has conferred on the latter. The 
instructions which he has given him and the zeal of which the young 
prince is full, make one hope for the greatest success. It is said that he 
has been charged with the pillage of Porto Novo, which he is to enter 
on Thursday next during the night. He has with him 200 camels each 
of which carries two sepoys. This news has made a great noise in the 
camp. All the people are convinced that we are going to attack the 
English, 
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July 2 i st. — The army has passed the second ghat, and has at last 
entered the province of Arcot. The road in it is bad and is capable of 
being guarded by a few troops. We have come to encamp before Chan- 
gama, which has surrendered without our having to open fire. This 
place, although on the frontier of Muhammad Ali Khan, is a bad mud 
fort built on the bank of a river, one league from the mountain chain. 
The approach to it cannot be very easy. We have found here four pieces 
of cannon ; its garrison was ioo sepoys and ten horsemen. The Nawab 
has sent forces to invest Kolaspak and Polur. 

July 23 rd. — March to Kolaspak which was taken immediately on the 
arrival of the Nawab. This fort appears to have some bastions built of 
brick, each furnished with one piece of cannon. A dependency of this 
place is a village (= petta ), immense in size, very rich and full of labourers 
and artisans. It is enclosed by a poor earthen wall only. 

July 25 th. — The army has entered Polur which had made a consider- 
able fire upon the troops who invested it. (But) it surrendered in the end. 
This fort stands at the mouth of the gorges in a charming situation. 
It has 12 bastions of stone armed with some pieces of cannon. There was 
within it a garrison of 100 sepoys and some black horsemen. This place 
is a dependency of another and very much larger place named Carnatgarh. 
The latter is situated on a mountain almost inaccessible, one league from 
the former. 

The Nawab has sought, by the mediation of the qiladar of Polur, 
to induce the qiladar of Carnatgarh (who is a relation of his) to admit 
his garrison into the place ; but all his efforts and promises have been 
fruitless. In consequence, the Nawab sent two days afterwards four 
risalas for plundering and burning the country at the foot (of the foit). 
The troops returned in the evening after having set fire to it. To-day 
M. de Lalee has been detached with Muhammad Ali to go and encamp 
on the road to Vellore and Arcot. 

July 30 th. — The camp has marched upon Trinomali. The journey 
has been very hard. This Pagoda, around which the Europeans have 
joined together four bastions on which there are in all five pieces of cannon, 
could not make a long resistance. The place is commanded and is of easy 
approach. It surrendered on the 3rst in the evening after firing some 
cannon balls on the camp. The garrison consisted of three companies 
of sepoys and about 80 peons. They have made a (move) outside to a 
place which is in the mountains . Our troops on their arrival found it 
evacuated. It is, however, much larger than a Dharmasala. Karim Sahib 
has returned with his detachment. It is said that he has taken immense 
booty. 

August $th. — We marched on Chitpet ; the infantry has made only 
five kos, and the Nawab has arrived to-day before the place with his cavalry. 

August 6 th. — The infantry arrived before Chitpet at noon. M. de 
Lalee has encamped with Muhammad Ali on the road to Arcot. This 
place cost the French very much blood and labour ; it is advantageously 
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situated, has 12 good bastions built of stone, besides three strong cavaliers, 
one excellent fausse braye and a ditch, and is armed with at least 16 pieces 
of cannon and munitioned in a superior manner. Ah well ! this place 
opened its gates to the conqueror the very evening of our arrival, without 
waiting for us to make the least movement to attack it. 

It merely made during the day great fire from all parts. The city and 
its environs have little support from the vicinage of Arni. The Nawab 
immediately afterwards set up the “ tent of mercy ” and all the inhabitants 
have returned to their homes. The garrison of Chitpet was 200 sepoys 
and 100 peons. 

August 10th . — The army has arrived before Arni. The infantry was 
subjected to the fire of some volleys of cannon and defiled in order to 
take up its camp. The fort continued the firing on the nth and all the 
daytime of the 12th. M. de Lalee has encamped on the road to Arcot 
with the division of Asdar Ali Beg. 

August 12th . — This night the Nawab caused two batteries to be made 
behind the bases of a village which is almost contiguous to the fort. The 
pieces had not yet been placed when they offered to capitulate. This 
place is situated on the bank of a small river, surrounded by blocks of 
houses and very large. It has many bastions all built of lime and brick. 
There are at the gate European works which have a very beautiful 
appearance. The ditch looks large and well kept. Our old soldiers say 
that such a place ought to have held out at least eight days, although 
it had the defect of all the other forts in the country. It has an easy ap- 
proach because of the small villages that they have built around it. 

It is said that the Nawab has found in Arni a large amount of treasure. 
Muhammad Ali made it one of his principal depots, and it is asserted 
that all the objects which he took out of Tanjore are still in the magazines 
here. Many jewellers and a number of rich people retired to this place 
since the invasion of Haidar Ali. Its garrison consisted of 200 sepoys, 
100 black cavalry and many peons. 

August 15 th. — To-day we have received the first news of the move- 
ments which the English have made for assembling an army They have 
sent out. a battalion of sepoys from Trichirapalli, which has crossed the 
wood and joined the detachment of Pudicheri. They may amount to 
a corps of 200 Europeans, 3,000 sepoys and 8 pieces of cannon. On the 
1 2th instant they took the route of Permacoil, and on the 17th they 
encamped on a high hill, where they have found a body of 800 Europeans, 
400 sepoys and 10 pieces of cannon. M. Munro will be the commander 
of the army. 

Here the policy is confusing. The English, who have astonished all 
the princes of Asia by their vigilance, their activity, and above all by the 
promptitude with which they have begun their military operations, have 
not yet presented one man to oppose the progress of an enemy who has 
come from a hundred leagues’ distance to attack them. Those who led 
two years ago 40,000 combatants before Pondicherry, — who during all the 
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time of their last war with (Haidar Ali) Bahadur placed on foot two large 
armies, — who in one word maintain on this side 30 battalions of sepoys,' — 
undoubtedly greatly dazzled by the reputation they have made, have 
either given to their fonds ( ? forces) some secret destinations, or disposed 
of their troops for certain operations which I do not know. In the brilliant 
situation in which they find themselves they have thought that there is 
not in Asia any Power in a condition to attack them. The mistake that 
they made in not assembling their army during their first contests with 
Haidar Ali, is proved. This mistake is irreparable. In a country in revo- 
lution like this, and above all since there are powerful and ambitious 
neighbours, they ought to have a corps always ready to march at the first 
need and sufficiently large for covering the frontiers. The different posts 
which the Nawab has occupied by means of his cavalry, have now taken 
away from the English all the means of assembling a large force. It has 
brought an end to their prosperity. The events that follow will make 
known whether our enemies themselves have arrived at that end. 

The continual rains, which have lasted for eight days, have greatly 
retarded the operations of the Nawab. He has, however, sent out two 
detachments to invest Chambargarh and Dobigarh ; they have yielded 
after five or six days of resistance. These two posts, as well as some others 
that he has occupied, entirely assure to him communication with his 
own country. 

August 20th .- — The camp has marched to Arcot. Tirnery, which is 
two leagues distant from it, capitulated to the Nawab when he was passing 
by. It had fired only some discharges of cannon on the pillagers. All the 
army has encamped in the region south of Arcot. 

The 2 1 st. 22nd, 23rd and 24th passed without our doing anything 
except making grand preparations for the siege. M. de Lalee has been 
charged with reconnoitring the place, sometimes with the Bakhshis, 
sometimes with the Prince himself. 

The Nawab has changed his camp ; its situation was bad. He has 
gone to encamp on the road to Madras, at the same distance from the place. 

In the afternoon, he set a trap for the posts which guard the approaches 
to the city He concealed in a ravine 300 peons, and caused 20oCarnatics, 
to pass at a small distance from them, loaded with fascines and escorted 
by some sepoys only. When the men in the fort perceived them, they 
sent out a company of sepoys to chase them. The Nawab, who was 
advantageously placed for observing the movements on the part of the 
other side, judging that these unfortunate ones were very near, caused 
a rocket to be fired : at once the peons sallied forth from their trenches 
and fell upon the sepoys sword in hand. They cut off the heads of 13 
of them, wounded many others, and put the rest to flight. During this 
affair the fort fired many cannon balls, which had no effect. The Prince 
has lost only 3 men. He has given Rs. 5 to each of his soldiers who brought 
a head to him. 

August 28 th. — M. de Lalee departs with the Bakhshis and some other 

F— 11* 
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chiefs to observe the English army which left Punamali five or six days ago. 
It is to go to Conjevaram and there wait for a detachment which is coming 
from the northern districts under Colonel Baillie. It is announced outside 
that the corps is considerable, but M. de Lalee, who has observed it from 
very near during a march of nearly two leagues, asserts that it contains 
above 1,200 Europeans, 7,000 sepoys, 30 white cavalry, 150 black cavalry 
and 15 or 18 pieces of cannon. This army is obliged to carry with itself 
not only victuals but also forage and (cooking) fuel which are necessary 
for it. The Bidars who harass them as soon as they go out, crowd them 
together to such a degree that this morning out of five Europeans who 
had the misfortune to fall out of the ranks, three have been taken prisoners 
and two others have been sabred 30 paces from the column. 

The Nawab has sent off to Ami his large artillery and all the munitions 
which he had caused to be brought for the siege. 

August 301/1.— All the army has departed and gone to Mousseripa. 1 
They have left there absolutely all the baggage, even the tents were kept 
standing when the Nawab passed the river with all his cavalry. M. de 
Lalee followed him with his company of whites, and left the command 
of his infantry to M. Renard, the major of his party. Two hours later 
the infantry crossed the river with the field artillery. It was placed in 
battle order on the other bank, and there made a halt of nearly two hours. 
The spies having reported that the English who had set out on the march 
in the morning, instead of taking the road to Arcot, had gone to encamp 
under Conjevaram, the Nawab ordered his army to skirt the place in 
going up ; it has reached one kos from Kaveripak. As it was late, it halted 
under the trees, barring all the roads to Arcot and there passed the night. 
There has been a very bad (misfortune in the form of) heavy rain which 
lasted more than 18 hours and greatly inconvenienced the troops. 

August 31st. — The Nawab has raised across the plain six batteries of 
five and seven pieces of cannon each, at a distance of two musket-shots 
from one another, and he has placed all his infantry behind the batteries. 
He has placed under the orders of M. de Lalee one division of five nsalas, 
who may amount to a total of 3,000 men. These troops will be exercised 
in the French manner and commanded by the officers of the (French) 
contingent at. three hours after noon. They are coming to take up their 
place with us, behind the battery on the left. 

September 2nd. — M. de Lalee departed with the Nawab to reconnoitre 
the English camp ; its position, however advantageous to them, appeared 
to be a little commanded by the embankment of a tank which is on the 
left. The vanguard is towards Arcot, and the rearguard adjoins the 
Pagoda of Greater Conjevaram. 

September 3 rd . — The army has marched. The infantry defiled in four 
columns, each carrying its artillery at its head. All the cavalry has gone 


i. This word is a copyist's error ior hiuscrvaham, a town on the north bank ol the halar river, seven 
miles west of Great Conjeevaram (J. S.). 
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in advance. We have encamped one kos and a half from Conjevaram. 
We found the batteries immediately and worked there without relaxation. 

September $th . — The Nawab detached his eldest son Tipu Sultan 
Sahib with the division of Asdar Ali Beg, and 5,000 horsemen in order 
to go and encounter Colonel Baillie, according to the report of the spies. 
It will to-morrow go and encamp 5 kos from Conjevaram. 

September 6th . — W e have broken camp and have come to the presence 
of the enemy. The infantry marched in three columns, the artillery on 
the right, and the munitions on the left. All the cavalry passed in front. 
The intention of the Prince is not to attack, but to observe the move- 
ments of General Munro, and to prevent him from joining Colonel Baillie. 
The English, informed of the march of the Nawab, have broken camp 
and have entered Conjevaram. Our infantry has been ordered to defile 
behind the cavalry and to go and place itself on a height which is a good 
cannon-shot from Conjevaram in the western side. This manoeuvre has 
made us come close to the path that must be followed by Messrs. Munro 
and Baillie if they wish to join forces. 

Three hours after noon the bivouac guards informed us that the 
English had marched out and taken the road to Chinglepat. Immediately 
the cavalry galloped ahead in order to cut their road ; and the infantry 
marched behind. When we perceived the enemy, they were in battle 
order within Great and Little Conjevaram, with their backs to a small 
fort ; the bank of a large tank covered their left, and they had on their 
right impassable marshes. They fired some volleys of artillery on the 
cavalry, which pressed their rearguard a little. 

The two armies passed the rest of the day in observing each other. 
The Nawab has only made some discharges of rockets ( fouguettes ), which 
have not produced the least effect. At the fall of night, the infantry received 
orders to return and take up their position of the morning, and the cavalry 
remained in bivouac. Our general has greatly approved the manner in 
which the Prince manoeuvred all the day, his chief concern has been always 
to cover the march of his infantry by his cavalry. 

September 7 th. — To-day we have received details of the affair which 
took place between Tipu Sahib and Colonel Baillie. The success has not 
totally corresponded to the hopes which we had formed concerning the 
talents and bravery of this young warrior. The English did not march 
that day at all, and they had the good fortune to discover, the day before, 
a compensation for their situation which was most advantageous. Two 
tanks and some large marshes covered them at nearly all points. These 
difficulties did not at all restrain the ardour of Tipu. He made his army 
advance ; his infantry showed itself in two columns in such good order 
that the English themselves were deceived ; they believed for an instant 
that it was General Munro who was coming to them. But some rockets 
which were fired by the cavalry on the wings made the English quickly 
discover their error. They at once replied by a general discharge of all 
their cannon. Their artillery was better served and made our infantry 
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bend. Next Tipu put himself at the head of the cavalry and fell upon 
the enemy who formed a square. A crooked stream which it was not 
possible for him to get over, prevented him from arriving and seizing the 
left side and forming in battle order on the road to Arcot. Fortune did 
not serve his desires. A short distance from the enemy was found a terrain 
suitable for covering the infantry and placing the artillery advantageously. 
The pieces were mounted in batteries all the night, and they fired on 
the English square with all possible success. M. de Lalee marched ahead 
with his two pieces ; all his business was to observe even the least move- 
ments of the enemy. It being perceived that they had placed their muni- 
tions behind a small ravine which was before him, he ordered his artillery- 
men to aim at it. They had the good fortune to explode a munition cart 
at the second discharge, another not much later, and then a third. These 
accidents totally disconcerted the enemy ; they made afterwards only 
a feeble fire ; the black troops felt themselves defeated and took to flight. 
M. de Lalee, whom none of their movements escaped, sent orders to his 
white cavalry to make a charge. His example emboldened the cavalry of 
the Nawab, which was on the wings and which was waiting for a signal. 
The heat was so violent and the crowd so great that (at the onset of) the 
squadron of M. de Lalee the enemy could neither advance nor retreat. 
The Europeans, who were nearly the only people that faced us, were 
all killed, wounded or made prisoners. There is not in India an example 
of a similar defeat. 

However, the corps after the junction of the detachment of General 
Munro, numbered at least 700 Europeans, 500 sepoys, with 10 pieces of 
cannon of 6 lbs. and 15 munition wagons. It had marched since eight 
o’clock at night, and after we had joined it, it was not able to make two 
kos. This affair took place between Catolur 1 and Perambak, three leagues 
from Conjevaraminthe north-western (really N. E.) direction. It lasted 
from ten o’clock a.m. up to noon. 

Two hours after noon we set out on our march and encamped three 
leagues from Conjevaram in the south-western direction. 

If the Nawab, instead of making this manoeuvre, had followed the 
advice of M. de Lalee, who counselled him to return to the camp from 
which we had departed in the morning, all would have been said for that 
campaign about the power of the English, and M. Munro would have been 
obliged to throw down his arms, and submit himself.a prisoner of war 
with all his army. But the Prince, who knew more than anybody else 
what he could do with his army, and who is besides accustomed to pushing 
his prudence to excess, preferred to remove to a little distance in order to 
avert all surprise on the part of M. Munro. He was content to detach his 
eldest son with a new corps of cavalry for obstructing the march of his 
enemy. This failure, which betrays great timidity, ought to be a very 
valuable test for all the European chiefs. It proves to them that they have 


1 . A mistake for Polilur, 
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always an assured resource against the greatest powers of India. I mean 
to say, vigour and activity. 

After M. Munro was informed of the defeat of Colonel Baillie, and 
learnt that the Nawab was not far from him, he instantly took the only 
•course which was convenient to him, namely to retreat, whatever it might 
cpst him. Without losing any time, he took the road to Madras, as lightly 
as was possible for him. This march cost him much hardship and fatigue. 
Now harassed by the cavalry, and now attacked by the infantry in ambush, 
he was obliged to make many halts and to clear a passage by force of 
gun-fire. Happily for him, he gained at the end of the day, the bank of a 
river ; he skirted it up to Chinglepat, where he arrived during the night, 
and next day he arrived at Madras with 700 Europeans, 3,000 sepoys and 
his field artillery, his munitions, provisions and also his military wagon, 
•He had abandoned in Conjevaram four pieces of 18, one of 3 and 3 
mortars and many carts. 

September nth.- — We marched and came to encamp at 1 1 kos from 
Conjevaram, in a place where the second batteries had been constructed. 
The Nawab sent to Bangalore the Europeans whom he had made prisoners. 
They were of the number of 55 officers and 430 musketeers. He kept with 
himself Colonel Baillie and four other officers. 

September 15 th. — The army arrived at Conjevaram, the presence of the 
Nawab there being necessary for settling certain matters. He placed his 
tent 1 in that once famous Pagoda, of which the fortifications however 
'were now destroyed. 

September 18 th. — -The camp made (one) kos of the return to Arcot. 
The infantry marched in only one column, the artillery on the right. 

September 20th. — Tipu Sahib was detached with the division of M. de 
Lalee to attack the place in the western direction. We crossed the river at 
noon, and encamped between Vellore and Arcot, at about § of a league 
from the city. 

September 25th. — This night trenches were opened in a large mosque 
( i.e ., Pagoda) which is close to the bank of the river. 

September 27 th. — To-day the Swiss contingent mounted the trenches 
at seven o’clock in the morning. They will be on duty for 48 hours ; and 
up to the end of the siege, out of four nights they will pass two in the 
trenches and two in the camp. 

September 29 th. — M. de Lalee came to the darbar to claim the protec- 
tion of the Nawab in favour of the inhabitants of Pondicherry who were 
found to have come by one of his Brahmans who collected the customs 
duties at the gates of the limits (of the camp). The Prince gave our General 
the most gracious welcome, and granted all that he asked for from him, 

1 II met son tinate dam celte pagode in my MS., which makes no sense. If we read tente for 

tinate t we get the above meaning, though the expression is unidiomatic. Can this puzzling word be the 
Muslim administrative term tainati, meaning ‘a minor officer deputed to collect revenue?' 

[Prof. E.E. Speight says Littre gives an old word tinage, which he defines as ‘ a man, two oxen and a 
wagon/’ Ed. I.C.] 
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and in order to signify his satisfaction with the manner in which he had 
conducted the affair of 10th September last, he granted him a large, 
increase of pay. • 

October 10 th. — This night we have constructed a breaching battery 
of seven pieces of cannon. It is 150 fathoms from the place and at an 
almost equal distance from the Vellore Gate and from the River Bastion. 
We have opened a boyau (narrow covered passage) which communicates 
with the works on the river. 

October 13th. — The enemy made a sortie upon the works on the river- 
bank. They have been repulsed with loss, the fire lasted twenty minutes. 

October 19th.— We have commenced to batter the breach with five 
pieces of 18 and two of 24. One bastion of five large pieces which faces 
(us) and of which we have not taken care to silence the fire, has dismounted' 
five of our pieces. We have a had large number of soldiers slain and 
wounded. 

October 20th. — Tipu Sahib has called up M.de Lalee. He has charged 
him to remain in the battery and direct its fire at his will, with the two 
pieces that remain. He has succeeded in silencing the fire of the large 
bastion as well as that of a small one and also of a piece which stood on the 
curtain. We have sent to the battery during the night two pieces of 18. 

October 27th. —-We have battered the breach all the day with the 
greatest, success. 

October 28th. — This morning someone issued (from the fort) to parley 
with our works before the breach and on the bank of the river. Under the 
fosses we have already thrown a quantity of wood and fascines. However, 
the breach is not yet practicable. It is said that the breach on the east of 
the Nawab, who has attacked the place on the eastern side, is very large. 
There are in his battery six pieces which have fired day and night since 
the 19th instant. 

At five hours and three-quarters of the morning, the Nawab delivered 
an assault on the city of Arcot. Tt was taken after a lively resistance at the 
western breach. The contingent of M. de Lalee suffered much by reason 
of their not having been properly supported by the troops of the Prince. 
Undoubtedly his orders have not been executed with all the precision 
which such an attempt demanded. One portion of the enemy troops had 
the time to enter the fort, the rest were put an end to, and either killed or 
made prisoners. 

The same day, M. de Penierasse, J Captain Commandant, asked for a 
suspension of arms and offered to capitulate. But the Nawab, who knows 
no other laws than those of the most absolute despotism, has given him 


1. An error for Prendergasl. “ The place was surrendered on the 3rd November. The capitulation was 
signed by Captain Dupont ; Captain (Thomas) Prendergast, the Commandant, having been severely 
wounded. The garrison, composed of 157 men of the 1st battalion, 1st regiment, about 1 1/2 company of 
the 5th battalion of sepoys under Lieut. Leighton, and a party of the Nawab’s sepoys, suffered to 
depart in conformity with the terms/’ (Wilson’s History of the Madras Army, ii, 12). 
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no other answer than this : “I wish that all the world should come to 
me without reservation and without conditions.” 

November 3rd. — M. de Montgomery, 3rd captain, has come out to 
arrange terms with the Nawab. His insinuating manner, and it may be 
some political reasons, have at last determined the Prince to agree that 
only the English troops should issue up to the glacis of the fort with the 
honours of war, that they should there pile up their arms, and that im- 
mediately afterwards, they should take the road to Madras with their 
effects, all this subject to the express condition that they will not bear arms 
against him during all (the rest of) this war. 

November 4 th . — The English troops which were in the fort of Arcot issued 
at eleven o’clock in the morning in the manner to which they had agreed. 
There were six officers, 153 musketeers and 300 sepoys. The remainder 
of the garrison of a place so large as Arcot were the sepoys of Muhammad 
Ali Khan. No agreement has been made with regard to them. 


Jadunath Sarkar. 



ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 


I SLAMIC Mysticism has played a great part in the development 
of Muslim Culture. In order to appreciate the latter, it is necessary 
to understand the former. 

Dr. Burhan Ahmed Faruqi has given to the public for the first time an 
excellent book in English on the Philosophy of Islamic Mysticism, under 
the modest title : The Mujaddid’ s Conception of Tawhid. 1 I feel sure 
that it will be found very interesting, not only by the Muslims in particular 
but also by the Hindus in general. Its form as well as the matter leave 
nothing to be desired. The author’s method of presenting a difficult 
subject is quite masterly. Barring the use of a few technical words of 
ambiguous meaning, his style is crystal clear. His translation of Arabic 
words and phrases is both apt and exact. 

Apart from biographical or theological notes or notices contained in 
footnotes and the text itself, the book deals exclusively with a psychological 
fact and a mystical doctrine. The former is the religious consciousness, 
which I prefer to call the religious sentiment, and the latter is the Tawhid 
or Unityism as held and preached by two great Muslim mystics, namely 
“ the Shaikh-e-Akbar ” Ibn ‘Arab! of Seville (Spain) in the 13th century 
A.C. and Shaikh Ahmed “ the Mujaddid ” of Sirhind (India) in the 17th 
century A.C. In the four intervening centuries, the doctrine of Oneness 
of Existence (Wahdat-ul-Wajud) was in great vogue without dissent or 
criticism. “ It influenced the whole of Islamic Society from top to bottom, " 
says Dr. Faruqi. “ It affected its religious attitude, it affected its moral 
attitude, it affected its deeds; it affected its aesthetic consciousness, it 
affected its literature and poetry ; and it affected its philosophy and 
outlook. It was the deepest truth to which man could have access 
indeed it was the real meaning of Islam’s teaching. ” 

It was, however, an Indian Shaikh who dared attack and attack success- 
fully the Sevillian Shaikh’s doctrine for the first time, with great acumen 
and effect, during the reigns of the Emperors Akbar and jehangir. He 
refused to attend the Court of the latter except under certain conditions, 

i. THE MUJADDID'S CONCEPTION OF TAWIilD by Dr. BurhSn Abmed FarOqi, m.a., Ph.d* 

published by Sh‘MubammadAahraf, Lahore. (A review of the book appears in our ‘New Books in 

Review/ Ed.) 
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mostly religious, which Jehanglr had to accept and to promulgate as his 
own orders. He is called “ the Mujaddid, ” the Renewer, because his 
numerous disciples and followers believed that he “ renewed ” Islam by 
purging it from a doctrine contrary to the Qur’an and Hadlth. No less 
than a full century had to elapse before anyone ventured to criticise the 
Mujaddid’s doctrine, which many thought restored Islam to its pristine 
purity in its second millennium. Then an attempt was made not to over- 
throw the new doctrine but only to reconcile it with the old doctrine by 
pointing out that the difference between the two was only verbal. So 
firmly was the second doctrine based on the authority of the Qur’an that 
no Muslim dared dissent from it, lest dissent should mean disputing the 
Mujaddid’s quotations from the Qur’an and his interpretation of them. 

All religions of the world have their roots in the religious sentiment. 
Indeed there could have been no religion, if instincts had not evolved 
such a sentiment. By “ sentiment ” is meant an object or idea round 
which the emotions and impulses of certain instincts of man are so or- 
ganised as to produce a complex of feeling resulting in a particular impulse 
or attitude. The “ religious sentiment ” is based on some idea of God~~ 
generally, the idea of a unique Power which controls all and is controllable 
by none ; round the idea the emotions and impulses of such instincts as 
curiosity, fear, submission, and tenderness are so organised as to produce 
a feeling of entire dependence on that Power ; the feeling in its turn 
energises an impulse, attitude, or preparedness to do something or other to 
propitiate or to be on good terms with that Power. This definition and 
analysis of the religious sentiment corresponds with the three functions 
of the human mind itself, viz, knowing, feeling and striving. The first 
element or the knowledge side of the religious sentiment is the idea of God ; 
the second element or the feeling side of the sentiment - -the product of the 
several emotions of instincts -is a peculiar emotion of entire dependence 
on God ; and the third element or the striving side of the sentiment is 
what is ordinarily called worship, i.e., the impulse to make some sacrifice 
or render some service to God directly or indirectly. It is interesting 
to note, in passing, that " the Universal Prayer ” given in the opening 
Chapter of the Qur’an as well as “ the Lord’s Prayer ” given in the Gospels 
of the Bible, confirm the above analysis of the religious sentiment. Each 
prayer begins with adoration of God, proceeds to express entire submis- 
sion to His will, and ends with soliciting guidance in the right path of 
service. 

I have ventured to define a sentiment and analyse the religious senti- 
ment in order to classify the mystics according as they lay stress on the 
one or the other of the three elements, facets or characteristics of the 
religious sentiment. Dr. Faruqi calls it “ Religious-Consciousness 
in its restricted sense of religious attitude, and contrasts it at great length 
with “ Knowledge-Consciousness” or speculative attitude. His compar- 
ison of the two is in fact a comparison of Religion and Philosophy on the 
subject or ontology of the Infinite and Absolute. 
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The analysis of the religious sentiment enables us to understand why 
there are three different ideas of God, viz, Pantheism, Theism and Pan- 
entheism. 

There are mystics ■ — though few and far between- — in all religions 
and countries of the world. They try (1) to know, or as they say 
“ experience ” God, (2) to feel or “ have the intuition of “ God, and (3) to 
strive after or “ try to approach ” or “ love ” God in ways and manners 
peculiarly their own. Their methods and practices called Mysticism are 
merely attempts “ to experience God in oneself” — to know, feel and strive 
after the World-Soul in one’s own soul or rather in one’s own body-soul. 
I would state here parenthetically that modern mystics prefer to call 
“ the World,” i.e., Man and his Environment “ the World -process, ” 
because they find “ the World ” in a “ continuous process of self-emerging 
and self-unfolding ; ” and they write ” body-soul ” in place of “ soul ” 
because they, as a rule, do not believe in bodyless soul or soulless body, 
just as the men of science do not believe in spaceless time or timeless 
space ; what the latter call ” space-time events, ” the former call “ body- 
soul individuals. ” It is true as Dr. Faruql points out that modern mystics 
are silent. They do not intrude themselves on the public like politicians 
and they have not written books. But they preach, have disciples, and 
write letters to them as did the great. Mujaddid. 

Well then, there are mystics who try to experience God by way of 
intellect, i.e., by way of the first element or the idea- side of the religious 
sentiment. They are called ‘Ariffs by Muslims and Gnanis by Hindus. 
Again, there are mystics who try to experience God by way of ecstasy 
i.e., by way of the second element or the feeling- side of the religious senti- 
ment. _They are called ‘Ashiqs by Muslims and Bhagats by Hindus. 
Both ‘Ariffs and Gnanis (Gnostics) on the one side, and ‘Ashiqs and Bhagats 
(Emotionists) on the other side, wish to experience God for the sake of the 
experience itself, for the sake of satisfying their intellectual curiosity 
or for the sake of enjoying the pleasure of ecstasy. But there is a third 
class of mystics who are “ the salt of the earth. ” They try to experience 
God not only by way of combined intellect and ecstasy — a complex of the 
first and second element which they call “ Intuition ” — but also by way of 
worship, sacrifice or service, the third element or the attitude- side of the 
sentiment, which they call “ Love.” I do not exactly know by what 
name the Hindu theologians call this third class of mystics. Is it Radha- 
swamis or Dayalis ? But I know that Muslims call them Saliks. Dr. 
Faruqi’s two great mystics, Ibn ‘Arab! and the Mujaddid, belong to the 
third class. They were Saliks who “ walked on the right path.” Both 
tried to experience God by way of all the three elements of the religious 
sentiment. They tried to experience God not only by way of intuition 
but also by way of love or active service to God’s creatures, not only for 
the purpose of enjoying intellectual satisfaction or ecstatic pleasure and 
thereby to puiify their own individual soul, but also and mainly for 
the purpose of purifying the morals ot communities and thereby to 
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safeguard "the beatitude of mankind.” The Muslim Shaikhs base their 
teaching and service on the authority of the Qur’an and the traditions of 
the Prophet in quite the same way as the Hindu Rishis and great Pandits 
based their teaching and service on the authority of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads. 

The book under reference purports to be an exposition of Tawhid 
as conceived by the Shaikh of Sirhind in opposition to that conceived by 
the Shaikh of Seville nearly 400 years before. The Arabic word tawhid is 
an infinitive-noun of the second form derived from the root of three 
letters WaHaDa, and the second form implies generally some extra effort 
in the act. The word means literally " to make (with some effort) one unit 
of two or more things or individuals .” But in the language of Islamic 
mystics (often called Sufis), it means (i) to believe and hold that God 
and the World (Man and his Environment) constitute one whole or 
indivisibly one Existence ; ( ii ) to believe and hold that God is one 
Infinite and Absolute Being who is above and quite separate from the 
finite and relative World (the Universe) which he created. Meaning 

(i) is that which Ibn ‘Arab! attached to the word Tawhid, and meaning 

(ii) is that which the Mujaddid attached to that word. Dr. Faruqi calls 
the first and the second meanings of Tawhid, Unityism and Apparentism 
instead of Pantheism and Theism respectively. The choice or rather the 
coining of the terms is quite happy because they indicate the view- points 
of the two Shaikhs quite clearly. Ibn ‘Arabi views Reality as it is, while the 
Mujaddid views Reality as it appears. So, the Shaikh of Seville was a 
Unityist Salik. According to him, God alone exists and the relation 
between God and the World (Man and his Environment) — like that of 
essence and its attributes or of reality and its reflections or emanations — 
is oneness, or unity in the sense that it is impossible for the one to exist 
without the other. The Shaikh of Sirhind was an Apparentist Salik. He 
started with the idea of Ibn ‘Arabi, the idea of the oneness of God and the 
world, but soon found it quite unsatisfactory. According to him, God who 
created the world (Man and his Environment) could not be identified 
with his creatures, because God existed before creating the world and will 
certainly exist after destroying it. 

Any Hindu theologian who reads Faruqi’ s book would consider the 
Sevillian Shaikh’s view to be the pantheist or Advait view of Sri Shankara- 
chari and the Sirhindi Shaikh’s view to be the dualist or Duvait view of 
Sri Madhvachari. This shows how Universal is the religious sentiment 
and how the views of the relation of God and the World vary according 
as the religious thinker lays stress on some one of the three elements of the 
religious sentiment. 

It is evident that, on the one side, Ibn ‘Arabi was impressed by the 
first element or the knowledge character of the religious sentiment and — 
since knowing is finding unity in diversity — concluded that there could 
not exist any but one Reality or God and all that appears as two or multi- 
plicity is only a reflection or emanation of the Reality, God. All is God 
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and God is all (Hama oost) — Pantheism. On the other side, the Mujaddid 
was impressed by the second element or the feeling character of the relig- 
ious sentiment, and — since the feeling of dependence required two, one 
to depend on the other — he concluded that the Creatures, mere depen- 
dents, cannot be equal to, much less be identical with the Creator who 
is peerless and paramount. All is from God and God is above all (Hama uz 
oost) — Theism. On the third side there are modern Saliks, headed by 
Shah Wall-ullah of Delhi, who does not see any but verbal differences 
between the two doctrines of Tawhld— Pantheism and Theism. They 
are impressed by the third element or the service character of the religious 
sentiment, and — since love could not subsist between two beings of 
different sorts — they conclude that God is one and unique “ self-unfolding 
and self-emanating Process, assuming forms of things.” According to 
them, the relation between God and the World is like that of the soul, 
and body, or like that of time and space — though distinguishable as two 
yet inseparably one and one whole only. The Hindu theologian who reads 
the book will not fail to recognise in the third view the Vishist-advait 
doctrine of Sri Ramanujachari. All is in God and God is in all (Hama 
under oost, wa under hama oost) — Panentheism. 

The more modern Saliks of the 20th century, who adhere to the Panen- 
theistic doctrine of Tawhld, influenced as they are by the modern ideas 
and achievements of science, would express the third form of the doctrine 
of Tawhld thus, avoiding scholastic terms and using only modern scientific 
terms : — 

Existence, call it the Universe, Nature, Reality, Truth, God or what 
you like, is one and one only. It is not a static being or thing but a dynamic, 
ever-moving and never-resting continuum, one Continuum of Move- 
ment, manifesting itself in two processes, each in an opposite direction 
to the other — of which the one may be called negative and the other 
positive . 1 The two processes can be characterised variously as differ- 
entiative and integrative, unfolding and folding, creative and destruc- 
tive and so forth, but none the less are they two processes only and 
nothing else. Each process of the Movement-Continuum exhibits 
immense multiplicity of modes — like waves and bubbles on a peren- 
nial river — each of which again has two facets like space-time events 
or body-soul individuals. 

Now, all Tawhld or Unification — whether crude or refined, 
expressed loosely or strictly — is an idea of God in the mind of man 

1 This definition expresses the much misunderstood formula — (Ek wajud, Du zat) one existence in two 
aspects— -in modern scientific terms, " one continuum (of movement) with two processes." Vide chapter 
on “Mighty Continuum” in a small book, the Pihlosophy of Faqirs, which is in the Press and will be pub- 
lished by the same publisher at Lahore. Readers of works of the late Henri Bergson will be surprised to 
find that his teaching is in exact accord with the teaching of &h&h Wall-ullah and his followers. 1 he 
difference is only in words used. Islamic Mysticism has only to be rescued from its adherence to old 
ill-defined scholastic terms in order to appreciate how v eil do its .1 priori conclusions agree with the a 
posteriori conclusions of modern Science. 
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and not God Himself, the Infinite and Absolute. He is far above the 
comprehension of any idea formed by man who has a finite mind, 
and lives and has his being in the realm of relativity. It is but man's 
own idea of God which is a dominant character of his religious sentiment 
— a mental equipment that serves him as a means or instrument of 
purifying not only his own soul but also the souls and morals of his 
fellow men. It becomes an effective instrument, only when the mystic 
or Salik realizes the idea in himself, in his own individuality, i.e., in 
what he calls, I or Me. How to realize it in one’s I or soul, is the 
question. Herein comes the mystery of Mysticism. The Muslim 
mystics call the methods and ways of “ experiencing God,” realising 
the idea of God, Mujahada. This has been described as the procedure 
for “ idealising the real and realising the ideal. ” Its exercises have 
never been so severe as those of the Tapas of the Hindu mystics. 
Islam does not favour Asceticism. However, no one can describe 
mystic contemplation and mystic exercises satisfactorily in writing or 
by speech. They have always been imparted, straight from heart to heart, 
by adept masters to their accepted pupils. The poet and philosopher 
Iqbal sang : 

Ghulam-e himmat-e un khud-parastam 

Ke az nur-e khudl beenad Khuda ra I 1 

A. H. Amin Jung. 


i “ I am slave to the dash and daring of that worshipper of Self who sees God with (or ‘ by means of ' 
or * in *) the light of his own Self.’' 



ORIENTAL INFLUENCES ON OCCIDENTAL 
MILITARY MUSIC 


“ THE introduction of the drum into Europe has frequently been attributed to the 
Moors, who are said to have brought it from the East with other musical instruments. 
Whether this idea can be accepted as correct is extremely doubtful .” 1 


C. R. Day. 


T HIS quotation, which I use as a sort of tali' a, in an incursion into 
this field of debate, is taken from a writer whose opinions on the 
subject deserve consideration because of his contribution to our 
knowledge of Oriental music in his classic, Music and Musical Instru- 
ments of Southern India (1891). Yet although this writer was also especially 
competent in the domain of military music, it seems almost inciedible 
that he should have had any doubts such as those which he expressed in 
the above quotation. 

As a general proposition his statement is substantially correct, because 
the drum was known in Europe long before the advent of Islam. It was 
known in some form in both Greece and Rome although it was from 
the East that both of these lands borrowed it. Yet Day’s conclusion, 
not being conditioned or amplified, has led many writers to assume that 
we owe nothing to the so-called Saracens or Moors in this respect. It 
seems advisable, therefore, to probe this question further and to ascertain 
what Europe has borrowed from the Islamic East in this particular. 


I. 

THE SARACENIC INFLUENCE 

THE word Saracen is admittedly inapt, but such was the term given 
to Islamic peoples by Christian Europe during the Middle Ages, and 
it is used here to cover both the Arabo-Turkish polity with which the 
Crusaders came in contact in the East, and the Arabo-Moorish polity of 
South-West Europe. The culture contact in both of these polities had 
an enormous influence on European civilisation. What is of immediate 
interest is their effect on military music. Just as we see words like arsenal, 


I. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Musical Instruments at the Royal Military Exhibition , London , 
1890, (1891), p. 228. 
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magazine, admiral, accoutre in the technical vocabulary of the military 
arts, all of which are derived from the Arabic dar al-sin'a, makhzan, 
amir al-[bahr], ahdara, we also recognize such terms as tabor, naker, 
timbal, and others of more restricted use such as anafil, albogon, bedon, 
caisse and joch. All of these words are of Arabic origin or influence and 
are the names of instruments of military music. How did it come about 
that these words filtered into European languages ? Obviously, the 
instruments themselves must have been borrowed, although it does not 
necessarily follow that the class of instrument was novel to Europe. It is 
more likely that it was a particular type that was new. 

As I have already described at considerable length the constitution 
of Islamic military bands elsewhere, I must refer my readers to that 
source. In the Saracen martial array , 1 the military band which was known 
as the tabl khana, had its numbers regulated according to the rank of the 
officer who was permitted to have one. The class of instrument used and 
the kind of music were also determined by rank. In these bands we find 
the tabl (drum), naqqara (kettledrum), kus (large kettledrum), qa?‘a 
(shallow kettledrum), nafir (trumpet), buq (horn), zamr (reed-pipe) surnay 
(oboe), and sunniij (cymbals). 

With the Saracens the military band was used not merely as an adjunct 
of the “ pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” but as a well-considered 
factor in tactics. As the Hon. J. W. Fortescue tells us, the Saracen military 
band was invariably drawn up together with the standards to indicate 
a rallying point, “ for although at ordinary times the standards sufficed 
to show men the places of their leaders, yet in the dust of battle these 
were often hidden from sight ; and it was therefore the rule to gather 
the minstrels around the standards and bid them blow and beat unceas- 
ingly during the action. The silence of the band was taken as a proof 
that a battalion had been broken and that the colours were in danger .” 2 

This custom was quite new to the Crusaders who, at first, only had 
trumpets and horns in the retinue of the high officers, and these were 
never used in this manner, as we know from the various chroniclers of 
the Crusades. Thus, it came about that the military band became a 
recognized unit in the military array and was linked up with the standards 
until as late as the eighteenth century . 3 

What specially caught the fancy of the Crusaders were the variety 
of the drums used, which, with the clashing cymbals, roared above the 
din of the trumpets, horns and reed-pipes. The immediate result was 
the adoption of instruments of percussion, which had not hitherto been 
used by the Crusaders in warfare, the two outstanding drums adopted 
being the naqqara and tabl. 

The naqqara was a medium sized kettledrum, and it was introduced 
as the naker (Eng.), nacaire (Fr.), and nacchera (Ital.). In spite of the 

1. Article Tabl Kh ana in the Encyclopaedia of Islam . 

2. Fortescue, History of the British Army , (1899), vol. i. 

3. T, Sime, Military Guide, (*781), plan 1. 
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opinion of Professor Curt Sachs, 1 the instrument was not known in Spain 
by this form of word, although there is the evidence of the late Latin 
anacaria. In the Iberian peninsula, the kettledrum was known as the 
atabal, and so it would seem that the instrument of this name was due to 
Eastern Saracen rather than Western Saracen influence. Note also the 
form atambal and timbale in Spain. 

The tabl was the ordinary cylindrical drum, although the word in 
its original generic sense stood for any kind of drum. It was adopted as 
the tabel (late Latin), tabor (Eng.), tambor (Span.), tambour (Fr.), and 
tamburo (Ital.). The interchange of “ r ” for “ 1 ” in the first two words 
is a general occurrence, as is also the interpolation of the “ m ” before “ b. ” 
At the same time it is necessary to recognize the likely influence of the 
Persian tabir in the former and tinbal in the latter, which as late as the 
sixteenth (=tenth A.H.) century was still called the le tambour des Perses . 2 
In this case, the Eastern Saracenic influence would be proved. 

The adoption of the qas'a by the French as the quesse and caisse appears 
to have been confined to this nation, although there was the Portuguese 
caixa. Some people would derive it from the conventional Latin capsa, 
but the testimony of Etienne Pasquier in his Recherches (1 560) would place 
it elsewhere. He says, “ Ainsi en est-il de tabour, que les soldats appelent 
maintenant quesse, sans scauoir dire pourquoy." 

Another solitary French drum of Saracenic origin was the bedon. It 
was a big drum with bells attached as its name in Arabic indicates tabl 
badani (“ big drum ”), of which name only the second half has survived, 
as in the case of the tabl shdmi and the tabli baz. 

The nafir was the cylindrical trumpet which, in the fifteenth (= ninth 
A.H.) century, was bent back upon itself. It had a much more brilliant 
tone than the conical tube instruments of the horn type. It was adopted 
by France as the anafin and by Spain as the anafil. The hoarse throated 
buq of the horn class was the alboque and albogon of the Spaniards with 
whom it later became, as with the Moors, a class of shawm. 

Not only were these instruments adopted by the armies of the Cru- 
saders as well as the tactical use of the military band, but even the alloca- 
tion of particular types of instruments and a stipulated number together 
with a specified performance of music, were allotted to high officers accord- 
ing to rank, as had been the custom in the Saracenic armies. The practice 
continued in the British army until the eighteenth (= twelfth A.H.) 
century and vestiges still remain. Only the sultans and the high amirs 
were allowed the large kettledrum ( kus ) and the five movements of the 
nauba or military salute ; junior ranks, such as an ordinary amir had to 
be content with other instruments and the three movements of the nauba. 
In Europe very much the same rule obtained. Whilst royalty and generals 
had the exclusive use of kettledrums and the playing of a full march, 


1. Reallexikon der Musikinstrumente, sub “ Nacaire. " 

2. Tabourot, Qrchdsographie , (1588). 
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a Lieutenant-General and Major-General were only allowed three and 
two ruffles on the side drum respectively. 

Among the likely survivals of Saracenic military customs in European 
armies is the use of the terms fanfare and tucket. The former is simply 
the Arabic word anfdr (pi. of nafir ) in metathesis, although the Oxford 
Dictionary thinks of it as “ an echoic word.” The latter word is not so 
clear in its origin, but I believe that it was derived from the Arabic taq 
(“ beware ”) or taquia (“ caution, attention ”), which a sound by trumpet 
or drum would provoke, hence the Hebrew term taqa (the sound of a 
trumpet). 


II 

THE TURKISH INFLUENCE 

WHEN the Turks first set foot on European soil at the conquest of 
Constantinople (1453 A.D. — 857 A.H.), the whole political structure of 
Europe changed. During the succeeding two hundred years this great 
Islamic martial array made itself master of the Balkans up to the Austrian 
frontiers and to the Adriatic littoral. On the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, the Sultan claimed allegiance from Algeria to Egypt, whilst 
in the East, the Crescent reigned supreme from the Black Sea, through 
Syria and Mesopotamia to the marches of Persia. 

Every state in Europe, — Venice, Austria, France, Poland, Sweden 
and Russia, was arrayed, either singly or allied, against the Islamic host 
which, having twice knocked at the gates of Vienna, had affrighted the 
crowns and courts alike. 

Although the field is as yet unploughed by military historians, there 
is sufficient evidence to show that Europe learned something from the 
Turks in the art of war, just as the Crusaders had learned from the so- 
called Saracens during the Middle Ages. Perhaps the most exotic of the 
military arts of Turkey which influenced Europe was the military band, 
the instruments of which were eventually to find a place in the scores of 
classical composers. 

To fully appreciate what Turkish military was like at this period 
I must again refer the reader to my article on the T abl khana in the Ency- 
clopedia of Islam. For our present purpose it must suffice to deal with 
what was actually borrowed from the Turks. In the nature of things 
it was through the Balkans that much of this " influence ” came to Western 
Europe, where many instruments of military still carry evidence of their 
Turkish origin in their names, as exemplified in the daule (Alban.), 
daboani (Bulg.), daulbas (Serb., Bosn.), and tabulhana (Ruman.), all 
derived from the Turkish dawul and tabl khana : the zurne (Alban.), 
zumas (Greek), and surla (Serb. -Croat.) from the Turkish zumd : and 
the zile (Serb. -Croat.) from the Turkish zil. 

G— 13* 
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Although the kettledrum had been borrowed from the East at the 
time of the Crusades, it had fallen into neglect in Europe as a military 
instrument, and it was not until the sixteenth (—tenth A.H.) century 
that it was re -adopted. In 1542, King Henry VIII of England sent to 
Vienna for kettledrums that could be played on horseback “ after the 
Hungarian manner,” th efons et origo of which was " the Turkish manner.” 
From the evidence of Pronsperger’s Kriegsbuch (1566) and Tabouret’s 
Orchesographie (1588) it would appear that the Germans had also adopted 
the instrument. The French soon followed suit. 

Cymbals were also used on rare occasions by German and French 
troops with the kettledrum, a custom undoubtedly borrowed from the 
Turks whose zil (cymbals) had crashed with terrific din in their tabl khdna 
from time immemorial. 1 

There are also good reasons tor suspecting that the bands of oboes 
adopted by the Germans in the first quarter of the seventeenth ^elev- 
enth A.H.) century, was suggested by Turkish custom, since the 
oboe ( schalmei , Germ., zurnd, Turk.) had long been the mainstay of 
Islamic military bands. These bands of hautbois were introduced into 
France prior to 1643 and into England in 1678. 1 

More definite and important was the Turkish influence on European 
military music in the early years of the eighteenth ( — twelfth A.H.) 
century. The credit of having inaugurated this, belongs to Poland and 
was due to the full Turkish military band which Augustus II (d. 1733), 
the King of Poland and Elector of Saxony received from Constantinople. 
Russia was the next to acquire a Turkish military band when, in 1725, 
the Empress Anne (d. 1740) sent a musician to the Turkish capital to 
form one of these bands. A combination was raised there consisting 
of twelve to fifteen players who performed on some three or four 
oboes or reed-pipes ( jura zurnd), one or two larger oboes or reed-pipes 
(qaba zurnd), a fife (nai), a pair of kettledrums (fetis, naqqdra), a bass drum 
(daivul) played with a double-headed .stick on one side and with a metal 
rod on the other, two pairs of ordinary cymbals (zil), one large pair of 
cymbals, and two triangles. 

Austria followed the new craze, and in 1741 the Chevalier von der 
Trenck marched into Vienna preceded by a Turkish band. The French 
adopted the innovation about the same time and the famous Marshal 
Count de Saxe (d. 1750) had this Turkish music in his Uhlans during the 
Austrian Succession War of 1741. By about 1770 most armies had adopted 
the new style of military bands, which in most cases meant the addition of 
the bass drum, kettledrum, cymbals, triangle, tambourine and jingling 
johnnie, to the ordinary wood-wind combination, known on the Continent 
as harmonie musik. 

In many instances, Turkish musicians were engaged to play the 
Janissary music as it was sometimes called, but as vacancies occurred. 


I. Sec my Rite and Development of Military Music, chap. iv. 
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their places were filled by negroes who were dressed in the most extra- 
vagant Eastern style. On some occasions this so-called Turkish music 
did not please the Turks. It is recorded that Frederick II (d. 1786), King 
of Prussia, had a band of Turkish music which he commanded to perform 
before Ahmad Effendi, the Turkish Ambassador at Berlin. After listening 
attentively the latter said, “ That’s not Turkish," whereupon the King 
sent at once to Turkey for the genuine article. 

For over a century, the percussion instruments of this Janissary music 
remained a special feature of European military bands. The first to be 
discarded was the small portable kettledrum, followed by the tambourine. 
Then came the neglect of the most typical of all the instruments of 
Janissary music, the jingling johnnie. This “ tool," as Wagner would 
have called it, carried in its name a reminiscence of its Turkish appelation 
which was cha gh ana, which in English was vulgarized into "johnnie." 
Originally, it was the standard of the band and consisted of a pole furnished 
with horizontal crescents and a pavilion en metal, from which depended 
small bells and cymbals which sounded when the instrument was shaken. 
It was also furnished with horsehair tails ( tuq in Turkish) which was a 
relic of the rank of the pasha who controlled the band. 

The craze for these Turkish instruments was not confined to the 
military, but found a response in othei quarters. In popular music, com- 
posers began writing special parts for the triangle and tambourine as an 
accompaniment to pianoforte music, and ladies are delineated playing on 
these instruments. Indeed, so favoured did the instruments become that 
pianofortes were specially constructed with a keyboard and attachments 
which sounded the drum, triangle and tambourine, as in Joseph Smith’s 
patent of 1799. 

Of greater import, however, was the recognition of the value of the 
instruments of Turkish music by composers of classical music, Mozart 
and Beethoven being the pioneers in this particular. It is true that both 
Marais in his opera Alcione (1706) and Gluck in his Iphige'nie en Tauride 
(1779) had already used the side drum, whilst Lully is claimed to have 
used the kettledrums as early as 1670, but it was the adoption of these 
instruments by the military band, in the Turkish music additions, 
which led to the real recognition of the value of these instruments, 
not merely in rhythmic and dynamic sphere, but as vehicles of novel 
tone colour in the orchestra, of which they have to this day formed an 
integral part. 


A NOTE ON 

NOISE AS A CONSTERNATER IN ISLAMIC ARMIES 

NOISE and clamour as a means of creating fear, dismay and panic in 
time of war, now being practised by the Nazi hordes with considerable 
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effect, is by no means a novel idea. It was practised in ancient times by 
the armies of Persia, Greece and Rome, who used noise-producing instru- 
ments, “ the terrifying and shrill sounds of which are not in the power 
of man to endure,” as Ibn Zaila (d. 440 A. H. = 1048 A.D.), a disciple of 
Ibn Slna says. 1 The practice was adopted by Islamic armies at an early 
period and the earliest of the noise-producing instruments used by them 
are of the highest interest. 

In the Arabic Kitab al-siyasa, claimed to be a translation by Yuhanna 
ibn al-Bitriq (d. 200 A.H. = 8i5 A.D.) of a Greek work said to have been 
compiled by Aristotle for Alexander the Great, we read as follows : 

“ Let there be plenty of frightening and terrific sound -producing 
instruments, for, verily they will inspire thy men with courage and 
those of thine enemy with fear.” 

The Arabic texts of this work which have survived, appear to be 
compends because the Hebrew translation made by Jehudah al-HarizI 
(d. c. 614-15 A. H. = 1218 A.D.) is much fuller, and in this the passage 
reads : 2 

“ Provide [thyself with] . . . terrifying instruments which make 
horrible noises, for thereby thou wilt encourage thy army and 
strengthen their souls, and thou wilt frighten those with whom thou 
wagest war, and dread will enter their souls .... And thou shalt 
dispose thy army thus. ... on the left . . . those hydraulic instru- 
ments which cause dread and trembling, which I made for three 
when thou didst engage with B.l.h.h. the Indian. When they 
heard those frightful noises their hearts quaked, the horses ran away, 
and thy victory was due to the large number of these instruments 
which I have mentioned.” 

The Kitab al-siyasa was also translated into Latin as the Secretum 
seer etorum and in the version of Roger Bacon (d. c. 694-5 A.H. = 1294 A.D.), 
we are told that it was a “ bronze horn of wonderful artifice,” 3 the precise 
construction of which is described in an Arabic treatise attributed to 
a certain Muristus entitled ‘Amal al-alat allati ittakhadhaha Muristus 
yadhhabu sautuha sittin mil (“Construction of the Instrument which 
Muristus Invented, the Sound of which Travels Sixty Miles ”). The 
text has been published in Al-Mashriq (ix), whilst a complete English 
translation is given in the present writer’s book, The Organ of the Ancients : 
From Eastern Sources (1931, p. 128). 

The instrument, of which several designs have survived, was an organ 
of the hydraulis type similar to that described by Heron and Vitruvius. 
In the Muristus treatise, we are told that it gave “ a loud, terrifying sound 
. . . and affrights the hearts [of those who hear it].” So appalling was 

1. Kitab al-kdfi fi’l-miisiqi, British Museum MS. ( Or. 2361, fol. 234. 

2. See text and translation in Journal , Royal Asiatic Society , 1907-8. 

3. See Secretum secretorum t (Oxford, 1920), p. 151. 

G — 14 
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the noise that those who manipulated the instrument, were compelled to 
“ have their ears stuffed with cotton, and covered over with wax, in order 
that their senses may not depart, and they may not be injured in the ears.” 

The instrument is also mentioned by the Ikhwan al-Safa’ (4th cent. 
A.H. = 10th cent. A.D.); who speak, of certain terrible noises which, 
when they fall on the ears suddenly, are liable to cause sudden death. 
“ These [noises],” they say, “ are found in an artificial instrument called 
the organ ( urghan ). And the Greeks used to employ in wartime in order 
to terrify the souls of the enemy.” 1 

Yet Islamic armies made little use of. this contrivance, although they 
fully appreciated the value of noise as a means of disconcerting an enemy. 
This tactic of noise, clamour and din, became one of the functions of the 
tabl khana or military band, and we know from the Western chroniclers 
of the Crusades how this ” noise ” threw the Christian host into dismay 
and panic on more than one occasion. Geoffrey de Vmsauf speaks of the 
“ horrid clang ” of the Saracen trumpets and drums. “ In front,” he says, 
u came certain of their admirals, as was their duty, with clarions and 
trumpets, some had horns, others had pipes and timbrels, gongs, cymbals, 
and other instruments producing a horrible noise and clamour.” 2 

The trumpets ( anfar ) of the Saracens, as well as their horns ( abwaq ), 
were at least thrice as long as those of the Crusaders, and must have 
produced the most awe inspiring effect. The pipes ( zumur ) were not like 
our delicate instruments of the oboe family, but were of a much larger 
bore and played with a coarse reed which was not played by the lips but 
taken entirely into the mouth, the tone being identical with that of the 
bagpipe. As for the drums, there were the ordinary cylindrical drums 
(atbaf), the ordinary kettledrums ( naqqarat ), the large kettledrums ( kusat ), 
and later a monster kettledrum ( kurgha ) introduced by the Mughals. 
Cymbals (kasat, sunuj ) of two kinds, the cup shape and plate shape, added 
to the noise -producing instruments of the tabl khana . 3 

Henry G. Farmer. 


1. Rasa’il, (Bombay, 1887-8), i, 92. 

2. Bk. i, chap. 23 : Bk. iv, chap. 18. Bohn's Chronicles of the Crusades. 

3. For details of these instruments see my articles, Tabl, Buq , Migmdr, Sanj, and Tabl Khana , in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
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CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES IN NORTH AFRICA 


(THIS article, written by one who has been associated with Islamic Culture since 
its inception, advocates the participation of trained Muslim young men in cultural 
activities in North Africa, in the broadest sense of the word culture, working in collabor- 
ation with whatever political administration be established as a result of the happy 
coming-together of Britain and Islam in their opposition to the forces of terror and 
destruction now abroad. 

The term North Africa as used here includes all the northern half of the continent, 
especially those regions which have come under Arab influence during the course of 
history— regions whose populations are classed under the designations Semitic and 
Hamitic. 

Before leaving England for the Far East, the writer, who was an original member 
of the African Society, was responsible for the publication of several books on Africa, 
including the Story of West Africa, by his friend Miss Mary Kingsley. He was also in 
touch with Sir Harry Johnston, Olive Schreiner and Miss Flora Shaw, later the wife 
of Lord Lugard, whose administration in East and West Africa made history). 

W HATEVER by the time these lines appear in print may be the turning 
this world-commotion may have taken, this disastrous turmoil 
which, from the point of view of our two peoples whose civilization 
owes so much both to the ideals of ancient Greece and those of the Semitic 
peoples, is nothing less than a struggle of sanity against mass-insanity, 
one thing is becoming increasingly clear and dominatingly urgent. 

It is the duty of all of us who can to contribute towards a solution of 
the problems which will confront the world when fighting ceases: Our 
contribution may be erratic or well-reasoned, light or weighty, presump- 
tuous or timely. It may be only a suggestion, but how often in history has 
not a suggestion — a phrase or a slogan merely — proved the germ of practi- 
cal effort which has signalized real progress. 

The object of this article is to offer a suggestion which it is hoped may 
link Islamic Culture with post-war constructive work, in activities that 
may be as helpful and memorable as the present comradeship which 
unites Islam and Britain in such welcome defence of humanity. 

This is no time for the hazard of Utopian schemes, nor would it be 
anything but a waste of words to venture on any plan to cover the needs 
of more than a section of the world. 
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Now, there is one such section in the just and orderly development of 
which the peoples of the Islamic faith and the English-speaking nations 
have particular interest, historical, political, commercial and in the former 
case, vitally cultural. This section is the region lying south of the Medi- 
terranean, deep into Africa, bordering the Red Sea and the Atlantic. 
It has hitherto been the hunting-ground, by no means always a happy 
one, of a number of European powers, and commercially India has had, 
and still has to a lessened extent, a share in the opening up to trade of this 
vast area. It is only too well known how the Italian violation of Abyssinia, 
so bitterly resented throughout India, resulted in much injustice to enter- 
prising Indian merchants, who were compelled to close down their 
businesses in that country. > 

It seems to me that it is just this region of the increasingly important 
world of Africa which could, with the least friction, thanks to the turn 
things have taken, be made the venue of an experiment in cultural develop- 
ment which might go far towards the obviating or settlement of some 
post-war difficulties. The difficulties are already looming ahead very 
ominously, though it must be said they are being made easier of solution 
by the amazing part played by the coming-together of two of the greatest 
forces for good in the modern world — Britain and Islam, now united by a 
new determination to withstand and defeat the evil which threatens all 
the good they stand for. 

It is possible for us, in the glow of our conviction that such a coming- 
together is a dispensation of the Best of beings, to build and leave to our 
descendants a memorial of our high intentions which shall not only revive 
and restore our great traditions, but give an upward trend to world- 
civilization. 

There is inspiration in the hope that we may remain united, — the 
peoples of the British brotherhood of nations and those whose spiritual 
guide is a supernal light from Arabia of old— in whichever circumstances 
we may find ourselves ; in the hope that we may remain united, not only in 
remembrance of the heights to which our vigour and love of adventure 
have led us, but in a vision of a new era of constructive activity, still 
upheld by the ethical and religious principles which have guided us at 
our highest moments. 

In plain words : Why not apply to many backward regions of the 
Northern half of Africa, a combination of practical, honest and efficient 
control with the fervour, sympathy and dignity which have been largely 
a gift of the religions of our two peoples ? 

One of the main needs to-day is a breaking down of the barriers between 
religions as well as between nations. This would seem to be best effected 
by collaboration in social work of a constructive kind, a sharing in secular 
endeavour. 

Britain and Islam meet in Africa, and great is their opportunity, in 
oneness of purpose, to bring about a fertilizing ‘ New Order.’ 

There is one particular way in which the unifying effects of the present 
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war may prove to be of ultimate advantage in the developments this 
article has in view. 

Recent history of foreign activity in the Northern half of Africa does 
not seem to warrant any optimism regarding associated cultural activity 
from the Islamic point of view. There are European organizations which 
have staked out claims and insisted upon them by what are clearly unfair 
prohibitions. In certain parts of Africa, it is forbidden to employ in Govern- 
ment service any Africans educated in the schools of Protestant societies. 
This prohibition, I am told, appears in practice to be confined to Africans 
educated in higher Protestant schools. And except in countries like 
Kenya and Tanganyika, where there are Government schools, the Muslim 
population can only obtain education at Christian schools, which they 
unavoidably mistrust, and so rarely send their children to them. Hence 
the Muslim populations tend to remain uneducated and so inarticulate. 
This is particularly unfortunate at the present moment, when it is becom- 
ing more and more urgent that the voice of Islam should be heard on the 
.subject of development in all spheres in Central and North Africa. Unless 
this comes about, the views of the great Muslim populations may not find 
expression at the Councils of State after the war. 

In Abyssinia, Eritrea and the Belgian Congo, there are religious dis- 
abilities which strictly limit freedom in education. Now it would seem 
that these limitations and disabilities may have a chance of being removed 
in the event of the war resulting in the victory of the Allies, who are 
unlikely, especially when reinforced by Indian opinion and consideration, 
to allow their continuance. 

It is this association of Indian ability and ideals with British adminis- 
tration which, I believe, will ensure a juster allocation and co-ordination 
of endeavours in this constructive direction. And one of the main en- 
deavours should be towards the encouragement of African utterance. 

In East Africa, where the bulk of the population belong to thelsmailia 
community, H.H. the Agha Khan encourages his followers to pursue an 
enlightened policy. Similarly in Kenya there are strong allies in the Bohra 
community. 

Both these forces would prove of invaluable assistance in establishing 
a new order in North and Central Africa free from the deadening influence 
of prejudiced localism. I would advocate a cultural unity such as obtains 
in India, as the gatherings of our learned societies testify. 

It is said that when a certain African was giving evidence before a 
committee of investigation he was asked what foreign institution he 
thought would be likely to remain in Africa were all European influence 
to end. Unhesitatingly he replied : “ Football.” 

Certainly there was a nucleus of real value in that answer. For, as is 
part of the American creed, there has never been any such unifying 
influence as well-conducted sport, which is the happy correlative of indoor 
culture. Moreover, it is sport that is helping to drive the wrong sorts of 
superstition out of Africa. What these superstitions can do is vividly 
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illustrated by Mary Kingsley’s experience. Speaking of African witch- 
craft, she says : — 

“ I have seen mild gentle men and women turned by it in a moment 
to incarnate fiends, ready to rend and destroy those who a 
second before were nearest and dearest to them. Terrible is the fear 
that falls like a spell upon a village when a big man or big woman is 
just known to be dead. The very men catch their breaths, and grow 
grey round the lips, and then everyone, particularly those belonging 
to the household of the deceased, goes in for the most demonstrative 
exhibition of grief. Long, low howls creep up out of the first silence, 
those blood-curdling, infinitely melancholy, wailing howls — once 
heard never to be forgotten.” ( Travels in West Africa, 3x6). 

The work I am suggesting is a kind of missionary activity. But it is 
rather companionship in all walks of life than doctrinal religion. There 
are Christian missions all over Africa, doing highly valuable and unselfish 
work, often under very harassing conditions. The faith which diffuses 
there has been sincerely expressed by Mr. Arthur Copping, in his Banners 
in Africa. 

“ We for our part need to realize that in dealing with this pro- 
found and hitherto insoluble problem of black and white we have 
only one thing to go by, and that is Christian fairplay, honest dealing, 
pity, mercy and the helping hand. The fundamentals of the Christian 
religion, to my mind, are the only key for solving the native question 
in Africa, and that key is going to be put in the door by this mighty 
organization.” 

This key of sympathetic understanding, may I add, is just the one 
which has to be used by every individual, whether Christian or Muslim, 
when working in Africa. It is not a question of sect, but of humanity. 
Prof. Julian Huxley has succinctly put a conviction which many of us are 
feeling in connection with the needs of the world to-day. 

“ At the present moment there is one great source of wasted 
energy. Many people with the missionary spirit do not belong to any 
Church. As a result there is at present no outlet in the missionary 
field for their enthusiasm. If it were possible to organize a non- 
sectarian mission, a large new supply of energy and devotion would be 
put at the service of native peoples. Any such body, though unsec- 
tarian, would have a truly religious aim — to work, so that Africa-to- 
be should have more life, better and richer life, and enjoy it more 
abundantly.” (Africa View, 345). 

The able fulfilment of such an undertaking requires training of course, 
and that training must be largely practical. Military service and scouting 
each give something that would contribute to efficience, and for relief of 
mind there should be some hobby of scientific value, whether anthropology 
or botany or any other study for which Africa provides such abundant 
material. 
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It must not be thought that all Africa is a heart of darkness. African 
character precludes that. We do not expect peoples who have been com- 
pletely out of the current of civilization for so many centuries to take to 
our ways of life at once. But we all know the great part which negroes, 
whom General Smuts has called the only happy race in the world, are 
playing in various parts of the world, and how great an attraction their fine 
qualities have for us. 

It is not merely the personal charm of a Robeson or a Constantine. 
Closer study has revealed other qualities much needed to-day. A writer 
in Man, Mr. E. Torday, has told us that the West African takes himself 
very seriously, and that his outward characteristics veil a deep love for 
his traditional institutions, in whose defence he is capable of dogged and 
combined systematic efforts. “ He is a democrat to the core, and has 
shown that he can make the will of the people prevail over autocracy/’ 

"Many books on Africa have given us most dismal pictures of life, 
climatic conditions and the dangers of travel there. But many things 
have been changed during the past twenty years. To-day the various 
African dependencies, governed by an admirable staff of adminis- 
trators, are rapidly becoming organized states with their own 
patriotisms, their own life. Slavery (save in Abyssinia and perhaps 
in some remote parts of West Africa) and tribal war are no more ; 
alien trade and settlement are carefully regulated ; there are State 
medical, agricultural, and forest services ; scientific discoveries, 
unknown in their pioneer days, are being requisitioned to build 
the foundations of health and prosperity ; railways, steamers and 
motor-buses speed up transport ; the people themselves are anxious 
for education, and the breath of ideas is stirring among them." 

Such is the condition of material advance as reported by Prof. Julian 
Huxley. Not that he thinks this to be all that is needed, for he urges the 
operation of the very plan which, with its application to Muslim youth, 
is the keynote of this article. 

" I can indeed think of no better outlet for the energies and 
aspirations of young men (and perhaps soon young women too) who, 
though possessed by the missionary spirit, have no zeal for a particular 
sect or creed, than the educational service in Africa. Here is a whole 
continent demanding fuller life, and to satisfy that demand will need 
all the resources of energy and imagination of which our educational 
missionaries are capable.” ( Africa View, 317-18). 

Even so far west as the Cameroons, there are wonderfully alluring 
relics of Islamic culture to be seen. Andre Gide, in his Travels in the 
Congo, gives a picturesque description of his meeting with the Sultan of 
Rei Buba. 

" Then we saw advancing towards us twenty-five horsemen whose 
appearance, though bizarre was sombre and sober. It was only when 
they had come close up to us that we saw they were dressed in dull 
steel coats-of-mail and had on their heads helmets topped by very 
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strange crests. The horses were perspiring, prancing, kicking up the 

dust magnificently Then the curtain of horsemen divided and 

let through sixty admirable lancers, dressed and helmeted as for the 
crusades, on caparisoned horses. Almost at once after, these parted 
in their turn, like the bursting of a dyke, under the pressure of a 
hundred and fifty horsemen in Arab dress, with turbans on their 
heads and each carrying a lance in his hand. More floods of people 
then succeeded each other more and more rapidly, pushed for- 
ward by a thick wall of foot soldiers- — archers in serried ranks and 
perfect order. Behind these could be seen something which seemed 
at first incomprehensible ; this was a quantity of bucklers of hippo- 
potamus hide, nearly black and held at arm’s length by the performers 
in the rear. I myself was caught up into this extraordinary ballet, 
and everything seemed to melt into a glorious symphony. I lost 
count of details, and behind this last curtain of men as it parted 
1 beheld nothing but the Sultan himself surrounded by his bodyguard 
and standing before the town walls .... At our approach, he 
descended from a kind of palankeen drawn by stooping naked men. . . 

The Sultan was very tall. I was struck by the beauty of his expres- 
sion. He had certainly rather be loved than feared. He spoke in a 
low tone of voice, with his arm paternally, and as it were tenderly, 
laid on the interpreter’s shoulder. After the first compliments had 
been exchanged, we mounted our horses again and went on in front 
of him into his town. Six trumpets sounded continuously, composed 
of a very long antelope -horn connected with an ivory mouthpiece 
by a sheath of crocodile skin. The populace was picturesquely 
arranged in groups half-way up the slope.” 

Nor must Prof. Huxley’s picture of the outward side of life in Africa, 
the superficial accommodation to western civilization, be taken to give 
assurance of psychological discardings. His appeal for the supplementing 
of civilized occupations by the supply of teachers of the right kind shows 
that something more is needed than rapid communications and flourishing 
trade. The whole of Miss Kingsley’s remarkable writings on African 
mentality support this, and she gives invaluable advice by way of help to 
the understanding of the African mind. For example : “ When you 

have found the easy key that opens the reason underlying a series of facts, 
as for example these : A Benga spits on your hand as a greeting : you 
see a man who had been marching through the broiling sun all the fore- 
noon, with a heavy load, on entering a village and having put down his 
load, elaborately steal round in the shelter of the houses, instead of crossing 
the street ; you come across a tribe that cuts its dead up into small pieces 
and scatters them broadcast, and another tribe that thinks a white man’s 
eye-ball is a most desirable thing to be possessed of — do not, when you 
have found this key, drop your collecting work with a cry of ‘ I know all 
about Fetish,’ for you don’t, for the key to the above facts will not open 
the reason why you should avoid at night a cotton tree that had red earth 
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at its roots ; or why combings of hair and parings of nails should be taken 
care of ; or why a speck of blood that may fall from your flesh should be 
cut out of wood if it has fallen on to that, and destroyed, and if it has 
fallen on to the ground stamped and rubbed into the soil with great care. 
This set requires another key entirely.” ( Travels in West Africa, 296-7). 

The search for such keys is one of the many ways in which the sym- 
pathetic understanding works, and the remarkable advance in the study 
of anthropology during the last generation is evidence of the determination 
in many quarters to substitute sympathy for callous indifference in inter- 
course with people we little understand. 

England has during this century been hard at work among North 
African tribes, and this work is centred in what may be called vital 
education. Evidence has been pouring in, ever since the founding of the 
African society some forty odd years ago, of the increasing importance 
of the world of African character, from Nubia to Gambia, from the lands 
of the Tuareg and the Senussi to the Zambesi itself, and the ground is 
being cleared everywhere for the elimination of magic and sorcery by the 
new teaching originating in the sister lands of Palestine and Arabia, 
which insists on humanity and justice. 

There are countries where faith has declined, owing to the stagnation 
which comes about where there is no field for the free development of 
human faculty. But to-day the situation has changed. Latent powers are 
being set free to the opportunities afforded by the pioneer work of science. 
Energy formerly spent on the dialectics of religion and philosophy, which 
tend to lead into waste land, now finds outlet into fertile areas. 

The tonic of secular activity, now in welcome operation in India, 
with her immense possibilities, is the only thing which can arouse the 
world from the degeneration of complacence. The delight of our manhood 
to escape from this downward trend is shown by the zest and efhcience 
of our young pilots and their doughty Indian comrades in their mag- 
nificent performances. 

It should be possible for our two sources of manly initiative, aided, 
let us hope, by the good-will of Frenchmen, who have had so much valuable 
experience of African problems and conditions, to pool our efforts to 
bring under the influence of our shared assistance the more promising 
of the tribes of North Africa, and to give them the training they need, 
not only in the activities of higher civilization, but in the development 
of their own traditional forms of culture. The presence of so much Arab 
blood in those peoples is making itself felt in striking ways, and should 
help to wean them from lowering practices and so cause them to follow 
the call of adventure in social and intellectual departure. 

Closer intercourse should naturally lead to mutually helpful relations, 
of course outside political administration, although from now onwards 
there are likely to be more facilities for liaison work between administra- 
tive and cultural organizations. 

There are opportunities for co-operation and consolidation strongly 
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supported by two salient facts. One is the success which British adminis- 
tration has enjoyed in North Africa and the trust which is reposed in her 
motives and methods. 

Another is the eminently social and sociable character of Muslim 
ethics, and the original insistence on equality, which enjoin the followers 
of the Prophet to associate without reserve with the poorest of the faith. 
The peoples of North Africa need brotherly help from those who believe 
as they do. This can be given by young Muslims from Egypt, Arabia, 
Iraq and India who have received effective training in manly activities 
and in scientific control of natural resources, in engineering, medical 
work, housing and sanitation. There is a world of most important occupa- 
tion waiting to be peopled by young men who are capable, trusty and 
enthusiastic. Much of it is work which Europeans cannot undertake 
owing to climate, lack of knowledge of Arabic, and unfamiliarity with 
local customs and conditions. It is a work of risk and adventure, but one 
which will bring rich rewards in the experience gained and the results 
obtained. 

It is not merely the imposition of modern scientific method in all 
material ways of life, but the giving of hope, health, human rights and 
decent interests to millions of people who have known little of such 
things in the past, and who have suffered much degeneration in con- 
sequence. As an outlet for the energies of young Indian Muslims, graduat- 
ing from our Schools and Universities only to be doomed to a difficult 
struggle for existence, such a chance should lead to a wide range of 
opportunity. For themselves, as well as for those with whom they were 
to become associated as bringers of help, it would in many cases be an 
education of a truer kind than indoor study can afford. It would bring 
enlightenment into thousands of dark homes and give scope for initiative 
hardly possible to exercise in their own country and conditions. 

International cultural relations form a fascinating study, especially as 
a development of the idea of the University. In fact, such relations form 
a necessary corollary of the idea and ideals which should vivify every 
University. The main ideal of a University is to equip the local student 
to grow beyond the local view, and to look out not only into the greatness 
of the past but with the possibilities of the future greatness and welfare. 
We have to realise, as Prof. Whitehead says, that the great achievements 
of the past were the adventures of the past ; that bolder adventure is 
needed — the adventure of ideas, and the adventure of practice conforming 
to ideas ; that without adventure civilization is in full decay. 

In the cultural development of the new North Africa, the recognition 
of this is most desirable. The Arabic and English languages are likely to 
be nobly associated in this great work, for it must be a part of education 
in that land of a thousand tongues to establish the knowledge and use of 
two such rich media of intercourse. 

We British, like many sections of the Indian population, have ethnic 
connection with North African peoples. Modern studies in ethnology 
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and comparative philology are playing havoc with the preconceptions of 
our fathers. Baron Von Ehrenfels, following up conclusions of Sir John 
Marshall, supports an Arab origin of the population of Malabar, long 
before the Arab immigration which led to the founding of the Moplah 
community. Similarly, linguistic study has led Keltic scholars to discover- 
ies which point to an African origin of the early British. Sir John Rhys 
stated that the Keltic languages preserve in their syntax the Hamitic, 
and especially the Egyptian type. And Sir John Morris Jones tells us that 
the pre-Aryan idioms which still live in Welsh and Irish were derived 
from a language allied to Egyptian and the Berber tongues. 

If the idea behind this article should materialize, the means of its 
being carried out, to whatever extent, could be easily devised. I have had 
dreams of a general council to supervise a multitude of local committees 
and to meet, say, on the summit of Kilimanjaro or at the springs of the 
Nile. But, to be serious, the beginnings are likely to be small, and in the 
nature of an experiment. If a delegation of, say, three young Muslim 
graduates from Indian Universities, each of them a proved master of some 
physical science, were to be sent on a leisurely journey through the main 
countries of North Africa with instructions to take notes freely on social 
conditions and institutions, the experience would be invaluable. Their 
journey would be more successful in that so much of the course has al- 
ready been cleared by the momentous development under British adminis- 
tration. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to suggest the desirability of publishing in 
Islamic Culture more information about North Africa. In spite of all the 
excellent research conducted on African subjects by British, French, 
Italian and German scholars, there still remain vast fields to be explored 
with the aid of the new knowledge at our command, not merely from 
historical points of view, but by investigation demanded by economic and 
other kinds of human progress. This makes it more than ever necessary 
that young men sent from India and other parts of Asia should have had 
scientific training and be capable of telling us what they experience, or 
discover in simple, trustworthy language. 


E. E. Speight. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AFGHANISTAN 

THERE is an interesting article in the monthly JU of Kabul, 
of December 1940, by Shaghli ‘Abdul-Haiy, on the use of the 
words Afghan and Afghanistan in classical literature. Owing to 
the fact that the Muslim armies reached Afghanistan in the very time of the 
Companions of the Prophet, there is no dearth of references to the place- 
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names of Afghanistan in classical Arabic literature. Yet the words 
Afghanistan and A fgh an have occurred neither in Tabariy nor Ya'qubly 
nor Mas'udly nor Baladhurlv. And according to the writer, the earliest 
use of the term is to be traced in the Persian geography Hudud-aV alam 
(compiled in 372 H.) : — 
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Then after a considerable gap, ‘Utbly, Berunly and others use the term 
in question. Hamdullah Mustaufiy and ‘Abdarrazzaq Samarqandiy, 
however, use the form Avghan and A vgh dni. 

As for the term A fgh anistan, the earliest use so far registered is the 
°b* of Saifiy Harawiy (compiled in 618 H.) : — 

U ^ yet.* jAj ^ A*.j U ol yt 


AMERICA 

IN the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society of New York 
for the year 1940, Dr. Miss Ilse Lichtenstadter read an interesting paper 
on “ Folklore and Fairy-tale Motifs in Early Arabic Literature,” which 
has now appeared in the American journal, Folk-Lore, Vol. 51 (September 
1940). Verses, proverbs and similar material have been scrutinised, and 
although there is scarcely any reference to “ fairies ” as such, interesting 
comparison has been made with Biblical and other international stories. 

The same authoress read a paper in the American Academy for 
Jewish Research on “ Some References to Jews in Pre-Islamic Arabic 
Literature,” which has appeared in the Proceedings of the said Academy, 
Vol. 10, 1940. The sentimental rather than historical and scientific ap- 
proach to the treatment of the Jews of Madinah, meted out by the Prophet, 
may be excused on the part of the authoress, for otherwise the treatment 
of the subject is exhaustive. The article is also useful for the wealth of 
references not easily accessible or even known in India. 

ENGLAND 

A Circle of Hyderabad Studies has recently been organized in London, 
reports the Rahbar-e-Deccan of Hyderabad. It is announced that a library 
is fast accumulating on all that concerns Hyderabad. 

Mr. H. A. R. Gibb, Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford, 
writes on the article ” Muslim Conduct of State ” now appearing in 
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Islamic Culture to the following effect : — 

I have read the Thesis by Dr. Muhammad Hamldullah on Muslim 
International Law with the greatest care and interest. The subject is, 
as a whole, one that has been little investigated, and that demanded 
much original research, as well as special qualifications in both legal 
and Arabic studies on the part of the researcher. Dr. Hamidullah’s 
Thesis appears to me an eminently successful piece of work in both 
respects. His range of sources is exceedingly wide, and the exposition, 
which is well arranged, clear and thorough, covers the whole ground 
adequately. I have been specially impressed by the skill with which 
he has utilized the historical material relating to the early history of 
Islam and by the fullness of his citations 


ARABIA 

BRETSCHNEIDER, a Russian Orientalist, has published an interest- 
ing monograph in English on “ The Knowledge possessed by the Chinese 
of the Arabs " in classical times. Exhausting original Chinese sources, 
the author has many interesting things to tell regarding early Islam, and 
many a fact related by Arab historians has been corroborated by contem- 
porary Chinese testimony ; as, for instance, the Muslim attack on China 
in the time of the third Orthodox Caliph, ‘Uthman, who is also reported to 
have sent an envoy to the court of the Chinese Emperor — a fact unknown 
to Arab authors. 

In a scientific society of Hyderabad, there was a lecture on the knowl- 
edge possessed by the Arab historians of India before Islam. Among the 
many legends, Tabariy records that there were even naval battles between 
India and Persia before the advent of Islam. This is interesting in view 
of the prevalent notion that neither Persia nor India had any aptitude for 
seafaring. 


GENERAL 

URDU is now employed for radio broadcasts in England, Germany, 
Italy, Egypt, Russia, Turkey, Japan and other countries. 


DECCAN 


Dairatul-Ma’drif. 

THE Da’ira has published the Kitab al-KhaH ) by Abu- 

‘Ubaid from an old manuscript in Madlnah. It is fully vocalised. The 
Kitab al-Af‘al ( jL»‘V|v_Lf ) is now in the press and is also to be printed 
H— T5 
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with diacritical signs. Further volumes of Ibn-al-JauzIy's Muntazam are 
also in the press. Ibn-Habib’s Kitab al-Muhabbar has been made ready 
by the editor and is shortly to go to press. 


Hyderabad State-Library. 

Under its new energetic director, the State-Library has achieved the 
long-cherished desire of being kept open for the whole day from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m. 

It is gratifying to note that almost two thousand books were acquired 
last year for the library in spite of the War, when communications are 
difficult, prices are high and output is dwindling. 

The library now possesses over 10,000 MSS. in Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu, many of which are unique and very costly. 

The new director has also received sanction that the section of the dis- 
trict languages of the Nizam’s Dominions, viz., Kanarese, Telugu, and 
Marathi should be strengthened. On account of the Muslim rule in 
Karanatik, especially of Hyder ‘All and Tipu Sultan in Mysore, there is no 
dearth of Islamic literature in Kanarese, yet unfortunately much of it re- 
mains in MSS. and very little has been published. The very large collection 
of Kanarese manuscripts, on palm-leaves, etc., from the royal library of 
the ‘Adil Shahis, recently acquired by the Osmania University Library, 
may bring to light many a gem in this branch also. 

The installation of a photographing apparatus is the greatest need of the 
State-Library. It would cost only a few thousands and would be ap- 
preciated by Orientalists all over the world ; and the cost would soon be 
repaid with profit. At the moment, the precarious system of amanuenses 
persists, and with the slackening of Arabic studies in this class of profes- 
sionals, the value of their antiquated labours is fast declining. 


Exhibition of Qur’an-MSS. 

The Economic Committee of the Osmania Graduates Association 
has been year by year holding an Industrial Exhibition on a grand scale in 
Hyderabad. Their work was further enhanced in value this year by a 
Section of the Intellectual Exhibition arranged by the Hyderabad Museum. 
The exhibition of the MSS. of the Holy Qur’an in the possession of the 
Museum, numbering hundreds, in all sizes and modes of calligraphy as well 
as in variety of historical connections, such as one written by the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, etc., formed one of the greatest attractions of this year's 
exhibition. The Art Section brought complaints, from male as well as 
female visitors, on account of certain pictures, some of which were removed 
by the authorities. 

H — 15* 
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The oldest College in India. 

In an extension lecture delivered at the Sorbonne, Paris, in 1939, it was 
stated that the Deccan has been famous all through history for its patron- 
age of learning. The university founded by Mahmud Gawan at 
Muhammadabad-Bldar, is still a monument of great inspiration in the 
Nizam’s Dominions. Again, when the City of Hyderabad was founded 
three and a half centuries ago, the very first building to be erected was a 
residential school. The lecturer referred to the Char-Minar, which still 
attracts every visitor to the City. From below, this huge building looks 
like a triumphal arch, but if one climbs the staircase, through the minarets, 
one encounters an imposing mosque, a cistern, a school and a set of resi- 
dential quarters for students. 

The first college, in the modern sense, Darul-'Ulum, was opened in 
Hyderabad in 1856, bySalar Jung I (the then Prime Minister); the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay had to wait another year for their 
incorporation. Several reforms were introduced in the Darul-'Ulum 
College. During the Great War, the reigning Nizam, ‘Uthman ‘All Khan, 
gave it his own name and raised it to the rank of a university, of which 
Darul-'Ulum College not only provided the nucleus, but in fact became 
the Faculty of Theology of the new University. The papers concerning 
the Foundation of the Osmania University, published sometime ago, 
record a letter by Maulana Shibll in which he stated that he was so much 
impressed by the reorganisation of the Theology Faculty, that he offered 
his proposed Nadwa College to be affiliated to it. 

The twenty odd years of the rejuvenated Darul-'Ulum, in the form 
of the Theology Faculty, have seen the graduation of many alumni of 
international reputation. The modern needs of insurance, banking and 
the like, felt by Muslims are responsible for a proposal to make the 
Principles of Economics a part of Fiqh and compulsory for B.A. students 
of the Faculty. Part of the paper will be reserved for Islamic Economics. 
The readers of Islamic Culture will be interested to know that research is 
now being carried on regarding the principles of Islamic Economics by 
one of the theology graduates, to be submitted in this term, the result of 
which may determine the proposal just referred to. 

Muslim Journalism in Hyderabad. 

Very few people may know that the metropolis of the Nizams leads 
India in journalism also. The oldest extant Urdu paper is the Shawkat ul- 
Islam, which has been appearing ever since 1872. It is a weekly, and 
arrangements are being made to popularise it and turn it, with the help 
of local talent, into a really worthy paper of its standing. 

Historical Documents. 

The Sa'Idiyah Library of Hyderabad is the owner of perhaps the 
largest collection of historical documents in India, after governmental 
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archives. The Majallah T aylasanin of Hyderabad, in its latest issue, has 
published two documents from this library, of unusual importance. One 
is an original letter of the second Nizam to the Prince of Arcot, and the 
other is a copy of a letter from the Emperor of Delhi, received by the 
Nizam II and communicated to the Prince of Arcot as an appendix to the 
first document. They correct many historical notions which have crept 
even into official publications. The documents are ably edited by 
Mr. Muhammad Ghawth. m.a., ll.b. (Osmania). 


M. H. 


THE Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1 940 
bears an article by W. Ivanow on Ismailis and Qaramatians. The writer says:- 
. . . “As is known to every one whoever took interest in the subject, Ismail b. 
Ja‘far, a descendant of ‘All after whom the sect is named, was not its 
founder. The designation is of comparatively late origin (not before the 
tenth century A.D.jand only refers to the fact that the Imams, the spiritual 
leaders of this branch of the Shi'ites, traced their genealogy from ‘All 

through this Ismail Practically all early historians treat the Ismailis and 

the Qaramatians as members of one and the same sect. This point of 
view is also predominant amongst modern orientalists, who, for example 
Prof. L. Massignon, were of the opinion that the term Qaramatians was 
the only genuine and contemporary name for both the Qaramatians 
proper and the Ismailis who were the followers of the Fatimid Caliphs. . . 
The connection between ‘Abdullah b. Maymun and Ismailism or Qarama- 
tianism so far cannot be established by references to different historical 
documents, and this is again a weak point of the official theory.” 

The texts of At-Tarjamatuz-Zahara with an introduction has been 
published by H. M. Fakhr. It is an anonymous tract on the history of the 
Bhoras. 


Bulletin of the Deccan College, Post-Graduate Research Institute, Poona. 

Dr. M. A. Chaghtai contributes an article on ‘Nagaur- — A For- 
gotten Kingdom,’ tracing the history of the Nagaur-family, which ruled 
in Nagaur and its environs, contemporary with the Sultans of Gujerat, 
of whom they were near relatives. The whole account is based on in- 
scriptions of this dynasty found in Rajputana and Marwar, as well as other 
historical evidence. 

In an important short note, Mr. Nagarwala has tried to illustrate the 
theory of the Survival of the Fittest, basing his arguments on the princi- 
ples of the Arabic saying Al-Mulko-‘ Aqimun (*{&• Mr. Nagarwala 

has criticised Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who absolutely misunderstood the 
phrase used in one of the letters of Aurangzeb as maxim meant for kings. 
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The Annals oj the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona. 

Mr. Gode’s interesting article on “ Some Verses about the Kaystha- 
Parbhus Composed by Kesva Pandit by the order of King Sambhaji, 
son of Shivaji c. A.D. 1675,” in which he has used two Sanskrit MSS. from 
the Bhandarkar Institute. Mr. Code says that as the march of Rajarama 
Chatrapati to Jinji in 1690 became the subject of the poem, Rajaramacarita 
by Kesava Pandit in the Maratha country, the siege of Jinji ( 1689- 1697) also 
appears to have captured the imagination of the people in the south, so far 
as to become the subject of a Mono-Drama in Tamil called Seyda-K-Kadi 
Nandi-Natakam (ed. with notes and English introduction by Dr. S. M. H. 
Nair, University of Madras, in Annals of Oriental Research, 1939, Vol. IV, 
Part I). This is a drama of the lame man who sings in honour of Seyda-K- 
Kadi, a generous patron of Tamil poets, both Hindu and Muslim. This 
patron was a great friend ol Vijaya Raghunath Tervar alias Kilvan 
Setupati, (1674-1710). The author of the drama appears to have been 
a convert to Islam. The lame man gives in the drama his autobiography, 
in which he recounts his adventurous journey to Jinji where the war 
between the Mughal s and the Marathas was in full blaze after the execu- 
tion of Sambhaji Chatrapati in A.D. 1689. The drama contains a contem- 
porary picture of the siege and is full of references to contemporary Mughal 
commanders under ZulfiqqarKhan and the Maratha commanders under 
Rajarama Chatrapati. 


Indian Historical Records Commission’s Seventeenth Session, Baroda. 

About fifty papers were read at this session (under the presidentship of 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar) by scholars and professors from various institutions 
of India. Dr. M. Aziz Ahmad contributed a paper on Tdrikh-i-Moghal 
of Asad Beg, which is also called Waqai ‘ Asad Beg. It contains a contem- 
porary account of the closing days of Akbar’s reign. The MSS. concerned 
are available in the Muslim University Library and the British Museum. 
The author, Asad Beg Qazwini, was in Abul Fazl’s service for seventeen 
years, after which he held other responsible posts. He was given the title 
of Musharraf Kh an by Jahangir, and died in 1631 A.D. The book contains 
the details of the murder of Abul Fazl by Nar Singh Bundela in 
1602 near Sironj. The Sheikh, according to the author, acting on the 
treacherous advice of Gopal Das, separated himself from his troops and 
fell a victim to the designs of the Bundela. Asad Beg was also sent on 
political missions to the Deccan. He describes how the courtiers intrigued 
on the death of Akbar to place Prince Kh usro on the throne. 

Mr. K. K. Basu contributes a paper on ‘ The Dastur-i-Amal of the 
Bijapur’s Court.’ Mr. ‘Askari’s paper on MS. Mufidu’l-Insha is very 
interesting showing the Mughal -Koch relations. Prof. Harun Khan 
Sherwanl’s learned paper on Riddu’l-Inshd of Kh waja Mahmud Gawan 
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of the Bahman! kingdom proves that it is an indispensable source-book of 
Deccan history. 

The New Indian Antiquary’s November 1940 issue contains an article 
by Dr. Hirananda Shastri in collaboration with Mr. Bhanot on ‘ Portraits 
and Waslls (calligraphic specimens) from the Collection of the Dewan of 
Baroda.’ Unfortunately it lacks accuracy. 


All-India Muslim Education Conference. 

This Conference of Musalmans of India was organised at Aligadh in 
1886, just ten years after the establishment of the Anglo -Muhammadan 
College by Sir Sayed Ahmad Khan. Since then it has been functioning 
successfully and holds its sessions every year in different centres. The 
session of Poona held in the last week of December 1940, was presided 
over by Maulvi Abul Qasim Fazlu’l-Haq, Premier of Bengal, who delivered 
a very striking address stressing the great need of girls'education, technical 
education and uniform courses for Muslim educat ion all over India. At the 
end, he referred to the Kamal Yar Jung Committee Report on Muslim 
Education (formed in 1939 with a view to survey the aspects and conditions 
of Muslim Education throughout India,) which was expected to be presented 
at the Poona Session. The Committee, however, has been unable to complete 
its task, and disappointment at the delay was reflected in some of the 
speeches made at the Poona Conference. Certainly the Committee has 
displayed no unusual zest. The decision to appoint this body was made at the 
last All-India Muslim Conference. Early last year the Committee, which 
comprised some noted educationists, met at Hyderabad to formulate a plan 
of work. An exhaustive questionnaire was drawn up by Mr. ‘ Azlzul Huq, 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, and this was widely circulated 
throughout the country. At Poona, the Committee’s lease of life was 
extended by a year to enable it to complete its report. It is to be hoped 
that the Committee, after its prolonged and exhaustive research, will 
present the public not merely with its recommendations but with many 
valuable data on Muslim education for the benefit of all interested in its 
progress. Seth Ahmad Haroon Ja'far put forward the condition of Muslim 
education in the Bombay Presidency in his address as the president of the 
Reception Committee, and particularly drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to the question of increasing the number of colleges for 
Muslim students on economical lines. Mr. R. P. Masani’s speech on 
‘ Some Aspects of Muslim Education ’ was highly appreciated. The president 
of the Section of Islamic Culture, Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung of Hyderabad, 
delivered his address in a lucid manner and showed how Islam has in- 
fluenced nations of different faiths. Dr. M. A. Chaghtal gave a short 
account of this Section’s activities. Dr. Had! Hasan of Aligadh delivered 
a speech on Islamic Culture. Dr. Zubair Ahmad Siddiql read his 
presidential address to the Urdu Section, and many other important papers 
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were contributed. Prof. Naqawl’s paper on the ‘Higher Education of 
Science in Urdu ’ and Prof. Ibrahim Dar’s paper on ‘ Urdu in Gujerat ’ were 
very well received. Mrs. Khadija Shafi ‘ Tayabji’s address as president of the 
Ladies Section was full of useful suggestions regarding female education. 
Prof. Halim gave a lengthy address in the Education Section. An Urdu 
Musha'ira was also held, of which the credit goes to Sheikh ‘Abdul Haq 
of Poona. 


NORTH-WESTERN INDIA 
Indian History Congress, Lahore. 

THE fourth session took place at Lahore during the month of 
December last, and lasted for three days. It was largely attended by 
scholars from almost all parts of India. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
of Madras was the general president . In his lengthy address, he pointed 
out the need of correct translation of some of the important Persian 
historical texts. “ A History of India so written has its own lessons even 
for the present as well as for the future. Bearing that in mind, a com- 
prehensive History of India should be attempted on scientific lines 
of work. In order to achieve such an object of high ambition as many dark 
corners must be illuminated as is possible ” 

The Archaeological Section was presided over by Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, 
Director of Archaeology ol the Nizam’s Dominions. He said in the course 
of his presidential address “As regards Epigraphical research, the 
work should be done under the auspices of Universities by professors of 
Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. Government may also create special chairs 
either at the centre (Delhi University), or at the seats of Provincial 
Governments, according to the scope of Epigraphic research in the differ- 
ent circles. Epigraphy may also be included as a subsidiary subject in the 
post-graduate course of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian.” We may suggest 
that if Archaeology is made an independent subject as a part of our educa- 
tion at the Indian Universities, this will automatically cover the study of 
Epigraphy and will bring India in line with the European and American 
Universities. 

Khan Bahadur Zafar Hasan in his presidential address to the Mediaeval 
Section of the Congress, made a survey of contemprary political histories, 
biographies of saints and high personages, accounts of Sufic. Silsilahs, 
works on secular and religious laws, and other sources of historical 
information. 

In this Section, Mr. Dharm Pal of Lahore read a learned paper on 
Balban’s Mongol Policy, which was well received. 

Dr. Mahdl Hussain of Agra read a paper on “ 'Isamx, the Firdousi 
of India,” who composed the Futuhus-Saldtin and dedicated it to king 
‘Alauddin Hasan Gangu BahmanI, the founder of the Bahmani dynasty, 
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in 1350. Dr. Mahdl Hussain emphasised that it was a book of great historical 
importance. Dr. M. Abdulla Chaghtal of the Deccan College, Poona, 
contributed a lengthy paper on “ Pre-Mughal Lahore.” The Doctor 
related the story of the foundation of this important town of North India 
and the strange vicissitudes of fortune it had seen during its chequered 
career, noticing a number of great men associated with Lahore long before 
it was made one of the capitals of the great Mughals. 

Prof. Harun Khan SherwanI of the Osmania University, Hyderabad 
Deccan, read a very interesting paper on the ‘Antecedents of the BahamanI 
Kingdom.' 

Dr. Ishtiaq Husain OuraishI of St. Stephen’s College. Delhi, discussed 
the ‘Demand on Agricultural Produce under the Sultans of Delhi,’ and 
Dr. P. M. Joshi of the Bombay University read a long paper on the 
' Administration of the Adil Shahis of Bijapur,’ which was much ap- 
preciated. 

Prof. M. Habib of the Muslim University of Aligadh presided over 
the Mughal Section. Some of the notable contributions were : Mr. Parmu's 
paper on ‘Original Documents of Muslim Rule in Kashmir ; ’ Mr. Avinash 
Chandra Sehgal’s paper on ‘ British Ambassadors to Jahangir ; ’ Mr. K. K. 
Basu's_paper on ‘A Chapter from Golcunda History. ’ ‘‘A Minister of 
Shah ‘Alam ” was the title of Prof. S. H. ‘AskarT’s paper. 


Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, (Nov. 1940 and Feb. 1941). 

Dr. Muhammad Baqit has contributed a learned article under the title 
of Panjdb men Urdu (Urdu in Panjab) basing his researches on a MS. of 
the Mathnawi Nairang-i-Mamlakat-i-Chhi or Qissa-i-Dilaram, which he 
found in the Library of the Panjab University, Lahore. He regards it as 
a unique MS. of this type, composed in the last century. 

Prof. Shairani, who has recently retired from the Oriental College, 
Panjab University, delivered a lecture to the Oriental College, Lahore, 
on Urdu Literature produced by those followers of Saved Mahammad 
Mahdl of Jaunpur who used to live in the village of Dariah in Jaipur 
State. It had already been cited in one of the previous issues of the Islamic 
Culture, but Prof. Shairani has published this lecture in extenso with 
further details of the life of Sayed Muhammad and his teachings, as well 
as a complete survey of those compilations in Urdu. 

Dr. Sayed Muhammad 'Abdulla has contributed an article on Exemp- 
lary Persian Poetry, and another of topical interest on the World of Urdu 
after the Great War of 1914. 

Dr. Baqir tries to trace the sources of old Urdu compilations which 
he considers have been more or less adapted from Persian sources, and he 
confirms that the word Urdu for a language was first used by Mashafi in 
1209 A. H/1794 A.D. 
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Prof. Baldev Singh has written a careful account showing the genealogy 
of the saint Baba Faridu’d-Din Ganj Shakar of Pakpattan (born in 575 
A.H./1179 A.D. in the village Chawli near Multan) and has brought to 
light many new details which he has ably traced from papers found in Farid- 
kot State, which is also named after the same saint. As to the poetry of Baba 
Farid, we gather that one hundred and thirty shaloks and four shabds are 
included in the Sri Guru Granth Sahib, the holy scripture of the Sikhs. 

Prof. Taj Muhammad has begun to publish the text of MathnawT 
Gauhar Nama of Khwaiu Kirmani with a short introduction and useful 
notes. 

Mr. Ahmad RabbanI has given a brief account of activities of printing 
in the Northern India in the early days. 


Burhan of Delhi. — (Jan. -Feb. 1941) 

Maulvi Muhammad ‘Uthman has written an interesting paper on 
Islam and Modern Discoveries, while Moulana Sayed Sibghatullah discusses 
the Oaths in the Holy Qur'an with special reference to the Surahs Yunus , 
Dhdriat and Tur. 


M. A. C. 


16 



NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


KITAB AR-RrAYAH LI HUQOQ 
ALLAH by Aby ‘Abd Allah al-Hdrith 
ibn Asad al-Muhasibi ; edited by Margaret 
Smith M.A., D. Litt., E. /. W. Gibb 
Memorial, London 1940; 19 and 343 
pages 8 vo. 

HE Safeguarding of the Prerogatives 
of God is the largest work of Muhasibi 
which has come down to us and is at 
the same time the chief work of one of the 
earliest writers on Sufism and it is not 
surprising that the ideas expounded in it 
recur in all later compositions. The very 
fact that right in the beginning we find 
the parable of the Sower (p. 2, line 18), 
taken from the gospel of Matthew, XIII, 
3-8, attributed to one of the wise men 
(,LOd shows that he like other 

early theological writers consciously and 
unconsciously derived a great deal of 
inspiration from Christian writers or 
preachers. I find the same in the fragments 
of the Kitab az-Zuhd, of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal which 1 may publish in the future. 
The difference of the books of these con- 
temporaries is considerable, for, while 
MuhasibI has arranged his material in a 
systematic form, the work of Ibn Hanbal 
is a loosely thrown-together collection of 
sayings of earlier ascetics with a consider- 
able amount of tradition going back to the 
Prophet, all after the orthodox fashion of 
the traditionists. Contrary to this method, 
Muhasibi, as a rule, does not take the 
trouble to trace the traditions he cites by 
a complete chain of authorities. The 
editor has here failed to establish in many 
cases the correct names of the persons 
which are named in such citations and as 


they all are well known, this should have 
been easily done. 

We must bear in mind that many early 
Muslims were genuinely pious men living 
in an entirely different world from the 
material prosperity in the large cities of 
the Arab Empire, and this is reflected by 
their utterances recorded in the Ri ayah 
and other works of a similar nature. 
Some of them, as for example, Ibrahim 
at-Taimi, have a considerable knowl- 
edge of the Gospels, while for Jewish 
literature, Ka‘b al-Ahbar, Wahb ibn 
Munabbih and other converts from 
Judaism or descendants of Jewish converts 
have contributed to the store of Jewish 
legendary lore. Here is a wide field for 
investigation. 

I have taken the trouble of checking 
the names which are found in the Ri ayah 
and find that in some cases they are given 
correctly in the two manuscripts which 
are not the basis of the text. As some 
names occur more than once, I make my 
remarks following the index: j! jd 

should read 1. j } ! j 1 is an 

impossible name, the correct reading is 
; a well-known ascetic and friend 

of Mutarrif, with whom he is mentioned 
p. 304, 16 (cf. Ibn al-jauzl, Sifat III, 176). 
Ibn ‘Uyainah is Sufyan also mentioned in 
the index. Read <3 ' J. ' . Abul Jald is 

an unknown person, I have failed to 
identify him. 

P. 145, note 4 is a misspelling for 
The editor has apparently failed to notice 
that lines 9 and 10 of that page contain 
verses, the second of which, with slight 
variations, is found in Lisdn al-'Arab, IV, 
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1 71. ^ y y \ is correct in text, 

wrong in index. Read in text and index 
i j -a-* \ anc j i J*P s i I . Read ' if \ ; 

an-Nadr is always with article while the 
name s*' Nasr is always without it. 
Read jv. with Zay. There is no 

Companion of the Prophet with the name 
of al-Harith b. Jarir az-Zubairi, nor a 
Traditionist of later times. The Nisba 
may read Zubaidi. Read with 

two points, he is well known. G J 
is unknown, but I have no doubt that 
Rabl'ab. Ka‘b ai-Aslaml is meant. 
on p. 83 is no personal name at all ; the 
text simply says : Ibn Mas'ud said : 
Blessed is he who is admonished by (the 
fate of) others. Read O Suhail. 
Read * J Ay* Sunaid. jy^:Lll was 
a laqab of ‘Abd al-'Aziz. O' O' 
the editor throws two different persons to- 
gether. O' O’ ^ is only speaking on 
p. 159 ; the other references are to 
‘Ikrimah, the famulus of Ibn 'Abbas, who is 
far better known. ** 'J> j ; O j^is unknown 
but the name of his father, Rizq Allah, 
points to a later date. It is strange that 
the identical saying is attributed lo him 
on two consecutive pages. sf*: 0 d ' j* is 
unknown but there is no doubt that J^f 9 * 0 ' 
of MS. B is the only correct one. Muham- 
mad b. Labkl : read Mahmud. ^ 0- 1 ' in 
the index is a slip of the pen. Only 

0 ^ ' ) is correct, he is well known. 
Now all these names could have been 
easily put right as we possess ample 
printed sources for the names of persons, 
even if of insignificant importance, for the 
first three centuries of the Hijra. 

I cannot approve of the execution ot the 
printing. Any one accustomed to Arabic 
manuscripts knows that only in excep- 
tional cases do the scribes conform to the 
rules of orthography recognised lor 
modern printed texts, and the correction 
of omissions and discrepancies without 
notice are generally considered the duty 
of the editor. There seems to be a horror 
of printing the Hamza and Madda in 
places where even daily newspapers would 
not offend the eye. Only look at the first 
page of the text ! That the press could do 


it, is evident from the full vocalisation 
of the Quranic texts. At times unwanted 
vowels are inserted while the only useful 
one is omitted ; an example is Usama 
(p. 291, 7). Incorrect spellings are left, 
though they may be found in the MSS. 
An example is p. 9, 1, where the Alif 
would indicate a plural, while the singular 
is intended. On p. 76, 2, we find Jyu 
which should read is never 

constructed with "■yin this sense, no doubt 
the manuscripts had no point under the 
J . \ o n p. 2 43, 15, does not 

exist in the Arabic language ; the correct 
reading is ' ; the reading of 

the two other MSS. on p. 71, 2, only y. 

is correct. a ' on p. 206, 19, is no 

doubt an error of the press. This is only 
a small selection. These errors may not 
interfere with the understanding of the 
comparatively easy text, but they are 
blemishes. 

77 J EM ATHNA WlO F JALAL U'DDlN 
RUMl, edited from the oldest available 
manuscripts with critical notes, transla- 
tion and commentary by Reynold A. 
Nicholson , etc., Vol. VIII containing 
the commentary on the third , fourth , 
fifth and sixth books with indices to 
Vols VII & VIII, E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial, London, 1940, 473 pp. 

T HE present volume completes a work 
commenced over eighteen years ago 
and we must congratulate the editor 
and translator upon having accomplished 
such a stupendous task, as the Mathnawi 
is probably the largest Persian work ever 
undertaken in Europe. The last volume 
deals with critical remarks upon the last 
four volumes of the poem, while the prev- 
ious volume dealt with only two books. 
Thi s is not surprising as RumI, in common 
with other Sufis, repeats the same ideas 
over and over again. There now remains 
the biography of the poet and a survey 
of his spiritual and literary activity, which 
Professor Nicholson promises in the in- 
troduction to this volume. After so many 
years of study of the great work of the 
poet, he alone will be able to throw 
more light upon his life, which is very 
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inadequately dealt with by the Persian 
biographers. It would be very desirable 
also to give an account of any particular- 
ities in the language used by the poet 
living in the Western confines of the 
Persian language at that time. 

F. Krenkow 


THE MU J AUDIO'S CONCEPTION 
OF TA WHlD by B urban Ahmad Fdruqi, 
M.A., Ph.D., ( Muslim University , 

Aligarh ), published by Sh. Muhammad 
Asharf , Lahore . 

B etween developed forms of Theism 
and Pantheism, the boundaries are 
always very shifting and very thin. 
Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindl, generally known 
as Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Thanl. (the Reform- 
er at the head of the Second Millennium) 
took up the cudgels to defend the po- 
pular and orthodox view of Islamic Theism 
against Sufistic Pantheism, whose 
chief exponent among the Sufis was 
Ibn-i-'Arabl. The difficulty about the 
whole problem lies in the fact that the 
starting point of both of these thinker - 
mystics is religious experience. Experience 
is primary and exposition is secondary. 
On the basis of varied experiences, the one 
asserts the Unity of Being or Monism 
and the other professes and teaches 
essential diversity between the Creator 
and the Creature. Those who are not 
gifted with religious experience, could 
not be justified in playing the role of 
a judge. The further difficulty about the 
varieties of religious experience arises 
from the fact that these experiences are 
psychologically influenced by the dogmas 
and traditions held to be true and self- 
evident by a person who experiences 
these states. The obvious difference be- 
tween these two thinkers rests on the 
fact that the Mujaddid is more orthodox, 
more practical, and more political than 
Ibn-i-*Arabi. The Mujaddid who lived 
through the times of heterodox Akbar and 
gay Jahangir, saw orthodox Islam invaded 
on the one hand by Pantheistic Sufism, 
which tended to create a moral and 
religious holiday, and on the other hand 
by the compromising attitude of the 


Moghul Rulers. He tried to revive ortho- 
dox Islam and make even religious experi- 
ence conform to the orthodox tenets. 
Shah Wall Ullah’s attempt at reconcilia- 
tion is also treated in this book, though 
the author does not agree with him. In 
the philosophy of religion as well as in 
the interpretation of religious experience, 
the controversy between Theism and 
Pantheism ivS still a living issue. There 
is an immense amount of Islamic liter- 
ature which turns round the problem, but 
this book is a first attempt of its kind in 
the English language to bring out the 
views of great Sufi thinkers and is a good 
comparative study. But one feels the 
book to be rather sketchy. The subject 
obviously requires more elaborate treat- 
ment. 


MOHAMMAD IN WORLD SCRIP- 
TURES, by * Abdul Haq Vidyarthi . 

T HIS is a kind of book that will amuse 
many but will hardly instruct. It 
has been a practice of many 
established religions to make an attempt 
to prove the veracity of their teachings 
and the divine mission of their harbingers 
by referring to the prophesies in the 
previous scriptures. But for a person who 
is not an advocate of a particular creed 
and desires to judge objectively on the 
basis of clear and authentic evidence 
alone, these attempts offer very dis- 
appointing reading. The spelling, the 
meaning and the interpretation of words 
are twisted cleverly but unconvincingly to 
prove a point. The result is that anything 
could be interpreted into anything. 
Ka’sava lake of the Zoroastrians is held to 
be the Kauthar of Islam; Augra Mainya 
is Abu Lahab; Soeshyant and Asvatereta; 
the victorious and the beneficent, are terms 
said to apply to the Prophet Muhammad 
alone. Similarly a curious twisting of a 
Sanskrit word is made to correspond to 
the name Ahmed. Atharva Rishi is taken 
to be the prophet Ismael, and Angira is 
Isaac. Any reference in Hindu Scriptures 
to a Sacred House is taken to be a reference 
to the Ka'ba. The equivalence of Brahma 
and Abraham is phonetically very plaus- 
ible but can go no further. 
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This is not the sort of book that 
could either enhance the faith of an 
intelligent follower of the Prophet or 
convert any intelligent man to Islam. The 
book overshoots the mark everywhere. 
It is philological legerdemain. All the 
same it would provide recreation to run 
through the book in moments of leisure 


and see what orthodox and blind advocacy 
is capable of. The greatness of the Pro- 
phet could well dispense with such 
flimsy supports. We can recommend the 
reading of the book only as an intellectual 
pastime. 

K. A. H. 




[And say ; My Lord / Increase me in knowledge . — Qur } dnj 
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THE SEVEN SLEEPERS 


Discourse by Professor L. Maasignon at the International Congress at Brussels 
on the 5 th of September, 1939 ; translated by Dr. F. Krenkow. 


T HE theme of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus figures at the same time in 
Christian Martyrology and in one Sura of the Qur’an, the Eighteenth 
Chapter entitled “The Men of the Cave.” 

In Christianity it has not inspired any work of the first order but it 
nevertheless remained popular for a long time. Edward the Confessor, 
the pious English king, loved it and in Bavaria at least five churches have 
been dedicated to them of which two still exist, one at Stagaurach near 
Bamberg and the other at Rotthof near Passau. In German Switzerland, 
a little animal similar to the squirrel is called Sevensleeper (Siebenschlafer). 1 

In Islam on the contrary the Seven Sleepers have had a considerable 
influence which I commenced to study in my lectures on the exegesis of 
the Qur’an in the Ecole des Hautes fitudes, where I have attempted to 
unravel the orientations which the meditation of the Quranic text may 
have suggested to the commentators during the course of centuries as 
these orientations have had a cultural and social influence which has 
often influenced Muslim mentality, its symbolic art and its political 
eschatology. 

A fact the origin of which has so far not been elucidated is that the 
Sura of the Seven Sleepers is the only chapter of the Qur'an which is read 
in the official reading of the Holy Writ every Friday in the mosques since 
the earliest times. Muslim Folklore, as has been remarked by Dr. Taha 
Husain concerning Egypt, gives for this curious selection of the text a 
popular explanation. At the end of the Sura there is no longer any 
allusion to the Seven Sleepers but to Moses and his anonymous guide, 
then to Dhul-Qurnain. The latter is described as building a large wall to 
impede the two devastating peoples, Gog and Magog, from invading the 
civilised world. Popular explanation is that the reading each Friday the 
Eighteenth Sura containing this verse, repairs the breaches which Gog and 
Magog incessantly try to make in the great wall built by Dhul-Qarnain. . . 
But we shall see that in the first century the attention of the listeners was 
fixed preferably upon the verses at the beginning of the Sura trying to 


1. It is the Donnouse=(Myoxus Avellanarius). 

A— 1 
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discover in the lines which depict the Seven Sleepers: signs of the appearance 
of the chief who will establish justice upon this nether world. 

Let us briefly return to the original form of the theme. In the Christian 
original (Greek rather than Syrian according to Peters), it is asserted that 
from the sixth Christian era (referring to the preceding century) the story is 
of seven officials of Ephesus who, fleeing from the persecution of the 
emperor Decius against the Christians, hide in a cave which is walled in. 
After the triumph of Christianity, 327 later (sic) the cave was discovered 
by accident and the Seven, who had not died but had fallen asleep, woke up. 
The bishop and the emperor, having been informed about the miracle, 
arrived to see them die, after having thus proved the truth about the resur- 
rection. 

In the Qur’an, in accordance with the elliptic representation which is 
particular to it, the theme is condensed in three separate pictures : The 
Seven hidden in the cave pray to God after a courageous confession of 
faith. There during their sleep three miracles take place ; the sun avoiding 
the entrance of the cave, the bodies turn alternatively from right to left 
and the mysterious and ferocious dog who resting guards them while they 
are asleep. Finally the opening of the cave by which they are discovered 
and the advent of the Hour of God evokes two discussions. The first 
about the type of the buildings to be erected on the spot as a memorial, 
the second about their number (three, five or seven) and especially about 
the number of years which their sleep has lasted. The Qur’an gives the 
figure 300 augmented by nine that is 309 years. 

One sees clearly that the Quranic account does not stress the miracle 
of the resurrection but the duration of the sleep, the Hour of Justice. In 
scrutinising the Arabic text, one notices some key-words, inductors as 
psychoanalists say, Fata (fitya, futuwwain v. 10, 13) sources of the theories 
of prowess : ladun (v. 2, 9, 64 and 75) from which is derived the term 
ladunt to designate that science which God communicates only to his 
saints ; and Wilaya (v. 42) which is to define the sanctity. 

If we now consider the modern critical studies, we find that they deal 
principally with the geographical localisation of the legend : Ephesus, 
Varpuz, Transjordania (by Clermont-Ganneau), Tebessa, etc. While 
recognising the ingenuity displayed in this sense, I have taken my own 
effort to another sphere. 

In examining the earliest Sh iah commentaries about this Sura, I was 
struck by their archaic luxuriance. The discussion about the number 
3, 5 or 7 of the Sleepers refers not only to thePleyades ( = 3, 5 or 7 stars), 
but to three Imam! sects of the second century of the Hijra, counting 
either three Imams before al-Qa’im (Zaidi Jaudi sect) or five Imams 
simultaneously (Mukhammisa sect), or seven Imams (Isma'ilx sect). The 
time spent in the cave by the Sleepers represents for all these legitimist 
sects the time of the domination of iniquity and oppression, the time 
during which the legitimate claimants were hidden in the Cave of Secrecy, 
the time of the Gjiaiba or Occultation of justice. The length of this time 
1 * 
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symbolises the resurrection (Raj ‘a) of legitimacy, which is not altogether a 
resurrection but rather an awakening. The great Isma'ili conspiracy 
which commenced in the year 290 ( — in Arabic arithmology at the same 
time as is represented by the words “Maryam” and “ Fatir ” = Fatima) 
and succeeded in founding the Caliphic dynasty of the Fatimides professed 
officially that its triumph was in the year 309, predicted in the Qur’an. 
(It dated actually a little later). Two other sects, that of the Qarmati 
Zakarl in Bahrain took the figure 309 plus 10— 319, while that of the 
Azariqa at Baghdad took 309 plus 40 (the date of the death of ‘All) thus 
also deriving the date of their rebellion, from the figure 309. One finds 
here the same Semitic taste for prophetic computations, the mechanism 
of which I have analysed elsewhere and which the commentators of the 
Bible know concerning the seventy weeks of Daniel. 

The Shi'ah have also been attracted by the mysterious dog (Catulus 
viricanus ? of the Latin legends of the sixth Christian era) which guarded 
the Seven Sleepers. According to the sects, it is either the first Imam, or 
his Bab, Salman, or in the hierarchy of the initiators of the sect a grade, 
that of the Mukallib (this is the theory of Ja'far b. Mansur al-Yaman). 
(This grade is also found among the Druzes). 

With the Sunnis the mystics have taken up the study of the Seven 
Sleepers, not in the form of a dynamic prevision for the insurrection for 
Justice, but under the static form of the description of the hierarchy of 
hidden saints, the Abdal, who sustain the life of this perishable world here 
below by their merits. The Seven Sleepers are the seven Abdal ; Bistami 
was one of them, and they succeeded one another from age to age, in secret. 
The miracle of their bodies fallen asleep, turned alternately from right to 
left by divine grace has given place by analogy to the act and ritual of the 
washer of the dead Muslims (symbol of the congregational obedience 
“ perinde ac cadaver ” — sirfce St. Nil and St. Francis of Assisi to St. 
Ignacius Loyola) and also casually by Sahl Tustari to a very curious com- 
mentary of the verse (18 v. 8) by Nur ad-Din Kasirql in his Ta’wilat 
Najmiya : The true Seven Sleepers of Islam are the hermits, whose 
Cavern is the hermitage into which they have fled, not out of fear from 
Decius, but from a desire to join God. For them the novice whom God 
attracts directly to Himself must dwell, as indicated by the Sura, 309 
years in a state of abandonment to God like the corpse in the hands of the 
washer of the dead, while the novice whom God confides to his religious 
superiors can arrive at perfection in one, two or three retreats of forty days. 

The first case leads us to a celebrated Muslim mystic for his doctrine of 
divine union and its martyr, Hallaj, who was executed exactly in the year 
309 of the Hijra and who was for his disciples symbolic of the consumma- 
tion of the divine love, the final hour. (Thus it was publicly pronounced in 
Khorasan in the town of Taliqan.) 

A young contemporary Egyptian Muslim writer, M. Tewfxq al-Haklm 
has again taken up the subject of the Seven Sleepers in a curious little 
drama, “ Ahl al-Kahf. ” Of seven whose names serve traditionally as 
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talismans he retains only three. He assumes that one of them, Mashiniya, 
on his awakening falls in love with the daughter of the emperor in whom he 
believes to recognise his fiancee of yore, a distant relation of this young 
woman who happens to have inherited his engagement ring. The drama 
finishes with the death of the emperor’s daughter who prefers to be walled 
in the cave which is closed again over the corpses of the Seven, identifying 
herself with the fanthom which Mashiniya has believed to recognise in 
her in consequence of which “she has loved.” 

Renan has written that the resurrection of Christ was originally nothing 
but the illusion of a woman in love. What much more strongly one can 
say for a good many Muslims is that the weekly reading of the 18th Sura 
has entertained them in the belief that the Hour of God will come at 
its appointed time to consummate all justice. Victor Hugo has sung of 
this posthumous revenge of the astronomer Halley, dead and forgotten, 
when the comet reappeared at the very time which he had calculated. 

More profoundly, and that is what T. al-Haklm has suggested, to 
awake after so many years, has only meaning for those who find the same 
love at the terminus of slow germination in their hearts, visited by Grace 
of the Eternal Spring (Subh al-Azal). 


F. Krenkow. 



MUSLIM CONDUCT OF STATE 

(Continued) 


PART III.— HOSTILE RELATIONS 
Chapter I — Preliminary Remarks 

A TRADITIONAL connexion is traced between war and Islam by 
interested savants. It will be interesting to note what Islam has 
contributed to mitigate the horrors of war and make it more 
humane. The Prophet of Islam is reported to have said : “I am the 
prophet of mercy, I am the prophet of battle ” ( ui ^ U|). 
And again : “I am the most valiant yet the most cheerful fighter ” 
( JU2JI dT lit ). 2 These two obiter dicta may be taken as striking 
the keynote of the whole Muslim law of war. 

Chapter II 

Various Kinds of Hostile Relations 

BEFORE we begin with the laws of war, it is to be noted that the 
hostile relations of two or more states do not always amount to war. More 
often than not they fall short of war ; and fighting and bloodshed, or at 
least, the mobilisation of the whole of the public forces of a state does 
not take place. These relations must be dealt with first. 


i. Reprisals. 

These signify a forcible mode of redress by which often a resort is 
made to the so-called lex talionis. Such are the seizure or destruction by 
one state of the property belonging to another state or its subjects, the 
detention of ambassadors, temporary occupation of the adversary’s 
territory, and the like. In this connexion the Qur an lays down 

The forbidden things are reciprocal. So one who attacketh you, 
attack him in like manner as he attacked you and fear God. And 

1. Ibn-Taimiyah, L-Jt, p. 8 ; Dh ahabiy. s-fd I l t fol. 40. Cl. Tabariy, [list. I, 1788, 

<> jJI j, 

2. Ibn-Taimiyah, ibid. 

2 
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know that God is with those who fear [Him]. (2 : 194). 

The guerdon of an ill-deed is an ill the like thereof. But whoever 
pardoneth and amendeth, his wage is the affair of God. Lo ! He 
loveth not wrong-doers. And whoso defendeth himself after he hath 
suffered wrong — for such, there is no way of blame against them. 
The way of blame is only against those who oppress mankind, and 
wrongfully rebel in the earth. For such there is a painful doom. 
(42 : 40-42. Cf. .10 : 28, 40 : 40). 

The expedition of Mut’ah 1 was intended for similar purposes. The 
plenipotentiaries of the Quraish were detained, after the conclusion of the 
treaty of Hudaiblyah, 2 on the same grounds. In later Islamic history 
such cases abound. 


2. Pacific Blockade. 

This means a blockade of the port or ports of the enemy and the pre- 
venting of all ingress or egress, but no bombardment. This blockade has 
for object the obtaining of redress. This is a later occurrence, and I could 
not find an earlier instance than 1 866-68, when the Turks, during a 
rebellion, blockaded Crete and thus crushed the insurrection. The note 
of Mustafa Pasha may be referred to in this connexion with profit. 3 


3. Miscellanea. 

In modern times, other kinds of hostile activities falling short of war 
are to be noted, for instance* the breaking off of diplomatic relations, 
postponement of the enforcing of treaties, economic pressure and a variety 
of other things. 

Further, frontier incidents occurring from time to time, and skirmishes 
and clashes between the forces of states whose tense relations have not 
yet developed into actual war must also be classed in this category of 
relations. 


Chapter III 

Nature and Definition of War 

t 

I NEED not enter into any philosophical or historical discussion of 
war. It may, however, briefly be noted that Muslims, too, think of war 

1. Tabariy, Hist*, I, 1610; Ibn-Hisham. p. 79 1 fif. ; Ibn-Sa'd, 2/1, 92; Mas'udly, Tanbih, 265 • (The 
expedition of Mu'tah was in fact a reprisal for the assassination of a Muslim envoy by a Ghass&nid chief. 

2. Halabiy, Insan, III, 26 ; Dafcilan. Sirah, II, 46. 

3. Holland, Studies in International Law, p. 135. 

2 * 
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only as unavoidable, not as desired or to be sought after. The Qur’an 
says : “ And if they incline to peace, incline thou also to it, and trust in 
God .” 1 And again : “ So do not falter, and invite to peace when ye are 
the uppermost. And God is with you, and he will not grudge (the reward 
of) your actions .” 2 A Hadlth of the Prophet goes : “ Do not be eager to 
meet the enemy, but ask God for safety. Yet if you meet them, persevere 
and have patience ; and know that Paradise is under the shadows of 
swords .” 3 On another occasion, the Prophet said : “ Do not be eager to 
meet the enemy, perhaps you may be put to test by them, but rather say : 
O God ! Suffice for us, and keep their might away from us .” 4 

A later Muslim author strikes an interesting note by saying : 


Wars are accidents among the hap- 
penings of the time, just like sicknesses, . ^ ^ ^ -j ^ 
in contrast to peace and security, which Lr * ^ ^ 

resemble health for bodies. So it is ^ ****)& i-OCJIj 


necessary to preserve health by means of 
political action, and to shun sickness by 
means of warlike action, and to busy one’s 
self in preserving health . 6 


J Uili Vlj iojS-l 

# A->tvaJ | 


Definition of War. 

An old Muslim jurisconsult, al-Kasaniy, defines jihad, or the war of 
the Muslims, thus : “ Jihad in the technology of law is used for expending 
ability and power in fighting in the path of God by means of life, property, 
tongue and other than these .” 6 The same thing is repeated in different 
words by practically all the later Muslim writers on Muslim law, but no 
one mentions in the definition who it is who will undertake a war : the 
public or the government ? Incidentally the question is answered in the 
course of other discussion. So Abu-Yusuf, the Chief Qadl of Harun-ar- 
Rashid, says : No army marches without permission of the Caliph 
(flAfi oil/;" *ij~ Al-Mawardly is also clear about it that 

a war cannot be waged without permission of the Caliph (central govern- 
ment ). 8 Defence of foreign aggression must naturally be excepted. As- 

1. Qur’an, 8 : 61. 

2. Qur’an, 47 : 35. 

3. Bukharly, 56 : 112, 156 ; 94 : 8 . Sahlh of Muslim, V, 143. Abu DawGd, 15 : 89. Darimiy, 17 : 6 - 
Ibn-Hanbal, II, 400, 523 ; IV, 353. 

4. Ibn-Qutaibah, ‘ Uyunul-Akbbdr , I» 107 (ch. Kitab al-Harb). 

5. Ijfosan*ibn-*Abdallah, J j^ll j J J (compiled 708 H.), p. 167. 

6. * Ld I , VII, 97. 

7- £ 1 ’ P- I2 3- 

8. "UlLUl , p. 53. 
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Sarakhsly, commenting on ash-§haibanly, goes even so far as to maintain 
that if a foreign armed force without permission of its government takes 
belligerent action against a Muslim State, that does not amount to a 
declaration or existence of war between the two states. 1 In such cases 
redress may be obtained by diplomatic negotiations and even by direct 
methods as the occasion may require. 

As all the acts of life of a Muslim are controlled by the Qur’an, so 
every thing he does with the intention of obeying his Lord are acts re- 
ligiously held to be meritorious, even his eating and drinking — in order 
to preserve strength for performing his duties to God — or taking part in 
a war — in order to establish on earth the kingdom of God. Without 
appreciating this background, it will not be easy to understand why even 
wars of expansion are to be considered as acts in the path of God. In a 
verse of the Qur’an often referred to it is stated : — 

Lo ! God hath bought from the believers their lives and their 
wealth because Paradise will be theirs : they shall fight in the path 
of God and shall slay and be slain. It is a promise which is binding 
on Him in the Torah and the Gospel and the Qur’an, and who 
fulfilleth his covenant better than God ? Rejoice then in your bar- 
gain that ye have made, for that is the supreme triumph. (9 : 1 1 1). 
These and scores of other verses and Traditions of the Prophet render 
military service an obligatory duty of every Muslim. Ordinarily women 
and slaves are exempt, but if the rest of the man-power proves insufficient, 
even these are liable to active military service. 2 Regarding training and 
preparations in time of peace we read again in the Qur’an : 

And make ready for them all ye can of armed force and of horses 
tethered, that ye may dismay the enemy of God and your enemy and 
others beside them whom ye know not ; God knoweth them. And 
whatsoever ye spend in the path of God, it will be repaid to you in 
full, and ye will not be wronged. And if they incline to peace, in- 
cline thou also to it, and trust in God. Lo ! He is the Hearer, 
the Knower. (8 : 60-61). 


Chapter IV 
Legal Wars 

THE lawful reasons for Muslims to wage war may fall into the 
following categories : 


1. j*J\ ^ , IV, 226. Cf. Kasaniy, , VII, 109-10., Ibn-Farightah, if f') ' , ch. JihJd 

(my private manuscript) ; d t II* <j jki, ch. Jihad, pp 221-22. 

2. Fatdwi Tdtdr Khdtuvah. (My priv. MS.), ch. Jihad ; etc. 
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i. The Continuation of an Existing War. 

By this we mean the recommencement of a war which has been stopped 
for some reason or other. The exhaustion of both the parties or separation 
of them without any treaty of peace, 1 the suspension of warlike activities by 
mutual agreement for fixed periods, 2 and such other instances may be 
examples thereof. The Qur’an lays down in this connexion : “ And when 
the months of immunity [on account of the treaty of peace] have passed, slay 
the Associators wherever ye find them, and take them (captive) and besiege 
them, and prepare for them each ambush.” 3 Commenting on this verse, 
Sarakhsly says : — 

And when the months of immunity have passed, slay the Asso- 
ciators wherever ye find them. And the meaning of the Qur’anic 
expression ‘‘When the months of immunity have passed ” is that 
when the period of the truce with someone has ended. 4 


2 . Defence. 

This can be either when the enemy ( a ) has invaded Muslim territory, 
or ( b ) has not actually so invaded, but has behaved in an unbearable 
manner. The former needs no elaborate discusion. The Qur’an lays 
down : ‘‘ Fight in the path of God against those who fight against you, 
but do not transgress. Lo ! God loveth not transgressors.” 5 Regarding 
the high-handed behaviour of a foreign country, an interesting quota- 
tion will explain Muslim law on the point : — 

Sanction is given unto those who are fought against because they 
have been wronged ; and God is indeed Able to give them victory. 6 
— This referred to the Prophet and other Muslims who had taken refuge 
in Madinah and were still being harassed by the Meccans in many ways. 
They addressed, for instance, an ultimatum to a Madinite magnate, 
‘ Abdullah-ibn-Ubaly, either to fight and kill or expel the Prophet, or 
they would attack Madinah. 7 Many traditions bear witness to the fact 
that in the early days after the migration of the Prophet, the Muslim 
community of Madinah lived such a precarious life that they used to 
sleep in full war-kit. 8 Another instance is provided by the expedition 
against Dumatuljandal in the year 5 H., where the local chieftain, Ukaidir, 

1. Almost all the wars of the Prophet with the Meccans were of this kind. 

2. The peace-treaty of Hudaiblyah provided lor cessation of hostilities lor ten years. 

3. Qur’Sn, 9 : 5. 

4. I, 688 : 1 ^ j* -MjUj 

5. Qur'Sn, 2: 190. 

6. Qur’an, 22 : 39. 

7. Sunan of Nas'Iy, II, 67, ch. Khabar Bani-an-Nadir. 

8. Bu kh ariv. Nasa'Iy, Hakim, Darimly, etc., quoted by Shibll, ^ I ^ ^ 2 nd ec ^ ^ 285-286. 
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was molesting the caravans coming from the north to Madinah. 1 The 
attack on Khaibar is an instance of nipping war in the bud. 2 


3 . Sympathetic. 

By this we mean that were the Muslims of a foreign denomination to 
seek the help of the Muslim State against their (non-Muslim) government, 
help might be given them. The Qur’an lays down in this connexion that 
each case must be decided on its own merits : — 

(a) And those who believe but have not left their homes, ye have 
no duty to protect till they leave their homes ; but if they seek help 
from you in the matter of religion, then it is your duty to help (them) 
except against a folk between whom and you there is a treaty. God 
is Seer of what ye do. (8 : 72). 

( b ) How should ye not fight for the cause of God and of the 
feeble among men and of the women and the children who are crying : 
Our Lord ! Bring us forth out from this town of which the people 
are oppressors ! Oh, give us from Thy presence some protecting 
friend ! Oh, give us from Thy presence some defender. Those who 
believe do battle for the cause of God ; and those who disbelieve do 
battle for the cause of the Devil. (4 : 75-76). 


4. Punitive. 

The following causes constitute lawful reasons for waging war, viz., 
hypocrisy, 3 apostasy, 4 insisting on the non-binding character of zakat 
or any other religious duty, 5 rebellion, 6 breaking of a covenant by the other 
party, 7 becoming a Kharijite, because such people say that the generality 
of the Muslim community is hypocritical and take arms against the 
established government. 8 

1. Mas'udly, Tanblh , 248. 

2. Ibn-Sa'd, 2/1, 66, 47. Tabariy, Hist., I, 1556, 1575-6. Mas‘udTy, Tanbih, 250. Sarakhslv. Kiabsut 

X, 86. 

3. Qur’&n, 66 : 9. 

4. See infra , in a separate chapter. 

5. The Caliph Abu-Bakr fought against them. There are hadith.es to support that, e.g. al-Baihaqiy in 

Sunan aUKubrd, Vol. 7, ch ^y^H Jh# records: \ l* 1 j 1 w y 1 

J ^ J* 1 J ^ I j ♦. 1 1 5 ll 0 1 ly JJ, J I I j ^ll | <J y* j (3 I j I V I ^ I Vo l 

I Ja j L>- 

6. Qur'an, 49 : 9. Cf. also irrfra, separate chapter. 

7. Qur'&n, 9 : 12. Cf. Sarakfasiy, I j* y* , iv, 65. 

8. The Caliph ‘Ally fought against them, for whose interpretation of a tradition of the Prophet in his 

support cf. Sarakhsiy, , X, 1 24. 
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5. Idealistic. 

Every nation has its own ideals which constantly inspire it. The deeper 
a nation is convinced of them, the greater is its effort to realise them. As 
we have seen above, the Islamic conception of life is based on the Unity 
of God and the vicegerency of man on earth. This implies that all the 
Faithful are equal, irrespective of race and clime, and also that the word 
of God should rule supreme in the world. It is this mission to uproot 
godlessness and association with God in His Divinity that is referred to in 
Islamic literature by the expression “ In the Path of God ( j ) ” 

which we have translated as “ Idealistic ” reasons for waging war. Of 
the scores of Qur’anic verses in this connexion, a few may be quoted : — 

(a) He it is Who hath sent His messenger (i.e., Muhammad) with 
the Guidance and the Religion of Truth, that He may cause it to 
prevail over all religion, however much the associators may be 
averse. (9 : 33. repeated in 48 : 28, 61 : 9). 

( b ) Ye (i.e., the Muslims) are the best community that hath been 
raised up for mankind. Ye enjoin right conduct and forbid indecency, 
and ye believe in God. (3 : no). 

The same selfless Divine mission is most vividly described in an oft- 
quoted saying of the Prophet : — 

Whoever from among you sees an indecency, he must change it by 
his hand ; if he cannot, he must do so by his tongue ; if he cannot, 
he must do so by his heart (through disapproval, etc.) but this last 
would testify to the extreme weakness of Faith. 1 

Islam has recognised a certain amount of latitude in personal judgement, 
and hence the sharp distinction between the Islamic rule and the Islamic 
faith. No one is to be forced to embrace the Islamic faith, as we shall see 
presently, yet Islamic rule is to be established by all means. It was this 
basic distinction that non-Muslims are tolerated in an Islamic polity as 
inhabitants, as we have seen in Part II, Chapter IV, ( b ). 

Regarding freedom of conscience we read in the Qur’an : — 

(a) There is no compulsion in religion. The right direction has 
become distinct from error. (2 : 256). 

( b ) Unto you your religion, and unto me my religion. (109 : 6). 

(c) And strive for God with the endeavour which is His right. 
He hath chosen you, and hath not laid upon you in religion any 
hardship ; the faith of your father Abraham (is yours). He hath 
named you Muslims of old time and (also) in this (scripture, i.e., 
Qur’an), that the Messenger may be a witness against you, and that 
ye may be witnesses against mankind. So establish worship, pay the 
Zakat-tax, and hold fast to God. He is your Protecting Friend, and 
what a blessed Friend and a blessed Helper ! (22 : 7 8 )- 


1. §a}iih of Muslim, I, 50. 
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and similar other verses. 

It is with this background that we ought to read the Fiqh books which 
expose Muslim law of war. They say, 1 When a Muslim state is free from 
internal commotion and strife, and has sufficient power to hope for victory 
in case of resistance, then it is its duty to invite the neighbouring non- 
Muslim sovereigns to accept the unity of God as an article of faith and to 
believe in Muhammad as the messenger of God, in short to embrace Islam. 
If they do, they will retain their power and will secure themselves against 
hostility on the part of the Muslim state. If the invitation is rejected, the 
non-Muslim chief within the Arabian Peninsula has no other choice but 
to face the sword. If, however, his territory is outside Arabia, the alter- 
native is to pay yearly jizyah or the protection-tax, which will secure his 
territory against Muslim attack. If both these alternatives are rejected 
and all peaceful persuasion and reasoning fail, then it is the duty of the 
Muslim state to declare war in the name of God until it conquers or 
receives the jizyah, or has the gratification to know that the other party 
has at last embraced Islam. 

In subsequent chapters we shall see what are the actual laws which 
Islam has prescribed for the conduct of war regarding different kinds of 
enemies. 


Chapter V 
Enemy Persons 

ENEMY persons, according to how they are treated, are of four kinds, 
viz., apostates, rebels, highwaymen and pirates, and non-Muslim belliger- 
ents in general. The first three kinds are generally the subjects of the 
Muslim State and the last one consists of foreigners. 

We shall deal with them seriatim. But it is to be noted from the very 
beginning that apostates, rebels and highwaymen come under interna- 
tional law only when they are of sufficient power or have acquired 
territory and rule over it . 2 Otherwise they belong to the ordinary criminal 
law of the land, and the treatment meted out to them has no relation to 
our subject. 


Chapter VI 

Apostasy 

TO wage war against apostates is justified on the same principle 
as that on which the punishment of a solitary apostate is based. The 

1. Cf. any compendium of Muslim law, ch. War. ( Mabsuf , VoL io, Badd'i * of K&s&nly, Vol. 7, MS- 
wardly and Abu-Ya'l&'s AJikdmus-Sultdniyah, Shafi'Iy's Umm, Vol. 4, Sarakhsly's Shark as-siyar al-kabir, 
Vols. 1-4. 

2, Mawardiy, al-Akkam as-Sultanlyah, 90, 92, 96. 
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basis of Muslim polity being religious and not ethnological or racial or 
linguistic, it is not difficult to appreciate the reason for penalising this 
act of apostasy. For it constitutes a politico-religious rebellion. 

Apostasy in Muslim law means turning from Islam after being a 
Muslim. Not only does it occur when a person declares his conversion 
to some non-Islamic religion, but also when he refuses to believe in any 
and every article of the Islamic faith . 1 

The sayings 2 and the doings 3 of the Prophet, the decision and practice 
of the Caliph Abu-Bakr , 4 the consensus of the opinion of the Companions 
of the Prophet and all the later Muslim jurisconsults , 4 and even certain 
indirect verses of the Qur’an , 5 all prescribe capital punishment for an 
apostate. In the case of apostasy, no distinction is made between a Muslim 
born of Muslim parents and a convert ; and similarly there is no difference 
between accepting Judaism or Christianity, atheism or idol-worship or 
any other non-Islamic faith. Nevertheless Muslim jurists emphasise that 
before prosecuting and condemning an apostate, it is necessary officially 
to discuss the matter with him and to remove his doubts regarding the 
soundness and reasonableness of the Islamic point of view in the matter 
concerned. Time is given him for reflection 6 sometimes even for months 7 
before finally proceeding with the prosecution. 

In case an insane person , 8 a delirious, a melancholy and perplexed 
man , 8 a minor , 8 one intoxicated, 8 - 9 one who has declared his faith in 
Islam under coercion , 9 and a person whose faith in Islam has not been 
known or established , 10 11 were to become an apostate, he would not suffer 
the supreme penalty. So, too, an apostate woman, 8 - n and a hermaphrodite , 10 
according to the Hanafly school of law, would not be condemned to death, 
but imprisoned and even physically tortured. An old man from whom 
no off-spring is expected is also excepted . 12 

Treatment of an Apostate. 

An apostate has to choose between Islam and the sword : he cannot 
be given quarter nor will he be allowed to become a dhimmly, 

1. MSrwardly, p. 89 ; \ ch. j. 

2. Sarakhsly, Mabsut, X, 98. 

3. Miwardly, p. 90, Tabarly, Hist., I, 1639 ff. 

4. Kasanly, Badd'V , VII, 134. 

5. QurSn, 33 : 57, 5 : 54- 

6. Sarakhslv. Mabsut, X, 98-99. 

7. AbG-Yusuf, Khardi. p. no : 

8. Kisinly, Bada’V, VII, 134. 

9. SaraJshsIy, Mabsut, X, 123. 

10. Ibn-'Abidln, Raddul-Mubtar, III, 326-7. 

11. AbQ-Yusuf, Kkaraj, p, in, Sarakhsly, Shark al-usul, ch. 4A*1> s*A\ (I have consulted MS. 

No. 1838, Bayazld, Istanbul). 

12. Ibn-’Abidln, Raddul-Mubtar, III, 246. 
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i.e., a resident non-Muslim subject of the Muslim state on payment of 
the yearly protection tax. 1 

De jure he is dead. So if he does not re-embrace Islam, and escapes 
to some non-Muslim territory, his property in the Islamic territory will 
be distributed among his Muslim heirs 2 as if he were dead. In addition 
to this, the debts due to him will be wiped out if he has reached non- 
Muslim territory. This is what Mawardly says, 3 but I wonder why these 
debts should not be inherited by the heirs of the renegade just like the 
rest of his property ? 


Distinctions between the Territory of Apostates and the Territory of Ordinary 
non-Muslims. 

Mawardly writes that there are five characteristics in the territory of 
apostates (i^bU), which distinguish it from the territory of ordinary 
non-Muslims ( I jU), namely : 4 

1. A treaty of peace or alliance is not ordinarily allowed with 
apostates ; no such restriction exists in relation to ordinary non- 
Muslim foreigners. 

2. An apostate is not allowed to become a dhimiy (non-Muslim 
subject of the Muslim state) ; not so an original non-Muslim. 

3. As an apostate has nothing to choose but there-embracing of 
Islam or the sword, he cannot be enslaved and so let live. 

4. The booty acquired from an apostate is not to be distributed 
among the capturing troop ; it will go to the general exchequer. The 
different kinds of property captured from an ordinary non-Muslim 
belligerent will be treated in a subsequent chapter. It is to be noted, 
however, that property of dead apostates, captured during a conflict, 
at once becomes the property of the Muslim state ; but if living, his 
property is to be held in trust to be returned to him on re-embracing 
Islam or finally to be confiscated at his death. 

5. Apostates made prisoners, if they do not re-embrace Islam, 
will in due course be beheaded — no quarter may be given them as is 
the case regarding ordinary belligerent prisoners. 

So far the differences ; yet there are also certain similarities between 
the treatment 5 of apostates and that of non-Muslim belligerents. So an 
apostate is not held responsible for the destruction of Muslim life and 
property during the war, upon his return to Islam. This was actually 

1. Sara&hsly, Mabsut, X, 116. 

2. Ibn-‘ Abidin, Raddul-Mulitdr, III, 328-9 ; Saral$h$Iy, Mabsut, X, 100. 

3. Al-Ahkdm as-sultdniyah, in loco. 

4. Mawardly, al-Ahykdm as-Sultdmyah, p. 94. 

5. Generally for their treatment, Tabariy, Histy. year 1 1 H., Kitdb-ar-riddah of WSqidly, MS. of B&nkl- 
pur, MabsGt of Sarakhsly, X, 98-124. 
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decided in the time of the first Caliph, and of course his precedent could 
not be contested. Further, in being fought and pursued, the apostates 
are the same as other non-Muslim enemy combatants. Their ambassa- 
dors, too, will receive the same rights and immunities. So, during the life 
of the Prophet, the ambassadors of Musailimah, the Impostor, came to 
Madinah ; and, on being asked, replied that they too held the notions of 
him who sent them. At this the Prophet said : “ But for the fact that 
ambassadors cannot be killed, by God, I would have ordered you both to 
be beheaded.” (They were Muslim subjects who had apostatised). More- 
over, an apostate cannot inherit from his Muslim relatives. 


Chapter VII 
Civil Wars and Rebellions 

FROM the pre-Islamic point of view, this Chapter alone would represent 
Muslim International Law, that is, public law between Muslim states, 
for here is described the treatment reserved for an equally civilised enemy. 
But Muslim law is based on the conception of the unity of Islam, and no 
wonder, therefore, that scarcely any provision has been made, in the 
positive law of Islam, regarding this kind of war. In the whole of the 
Qur’an I found only one verse which deals with the subject : — 

And if two parties of Believers fall to fighting, then make peace 
between them. And if one party of them doeth wrong to the other, 
fight ye that which doeth wrong till it return unto the ordinance of 
God ; then, if it return, make peace between them justly, and act 
equitably. Lo ! God loveth the equitable. (49 : 9). 

And this solitary command is immediately followed by : — 

The believers are naught else than brothers. Therefore make 
peace between your brethren and observe your duty to God that 
haply ye may obtain mercy. (49 : 10). 

In the traditions of the Prophet also there are only a few sayings in 
general terms which do not help in constructing a whole system. We shall 
refer to these presently. The Muslim law of rebellion, as exposed in legal 
compendia, is generally based on the Orthodox Practice of the Caliph 
‘Aliy, though it must be admitted that no later Muslim ruler reached the 
sublime height of idealism evinced by the pious son-in-law of the Prophet. 


(a) Various Kinds of Opposition. 

According to the degree and nature of opposition to an established 
government, the following classification is humbly submitted 
1. Religious grounds — the Kljarijism. 
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2. Political or worldly reasons : 

i. Insurrection. 

ii. Mutiny. 

Hi. War of Deliverance. 

iv. Rebellion. 

v. Civil War. 

1. Opposition on religious grounds. 

So far as I know, only one instance is recorded by Muslim 
history of religious dissentients who were able to resist the whole govern- 
ment forces for any length of time. This refers to the Kharijites 
(literally the dissentients ) who believed in a sort of anarchy, and accused 
all the rest of the Muslims of heresy and even disbelief. If they do not 
oppose any armed resistance to the established government, they are 
tolerated more or less in the same way as any other unorthodox sect . 1 
If they are no longer passive, and try to disestablish and replace the 
actual government, they will be treated just like political rebels. No 
special privileges are attached to religious rebellion as distinguished 
from political rebellions. 

2. Opposition to the government on political and worldly 
grounds. 

(i) If it is directed against certain acts of government officials, 
and no revolution is intended, we may call it insurrection. Their punish- 
ment belongs to the law of the land. International law does not take 
notice of them. 

(ii) If the insurrection is intended to overthrow the legally 
established government on unjustifiable grounds, we call it mutiny , 2 

(iii) On the other hand, if the insurrection is directed against 
a government established illegally, or which has become illegal for its 
tyranny, we may term the agitation a war of deliverance no matter whether 
the government under which the Muslim community is toiling is Muslim 
or non -Muslim. 

(iv) If the insurgents grow more powerful to the extent of 
occupying some territory and controlling it in defiance of the home 
government, we have a case of rebellion. The reluctance of some tribes, 
after the death of the Prophet, to pay government taxes was considered 
a rebellious act, and instructions were issued by the Caliph Abu-Bakr 
to subjugate them by force of arms. These people had not abjured 
Islam ; only they did not feel themselves bound to pay taxes to the central 
government. 

(v) If the rebellion grows to the proportion of a government 
equal to the mother government, and hostilities continue, we may term 
it a civil war. There is no difference whether a rebel pretender has 
acquired power and successes, or, at the death or deposition of a head of 
the state, two claimants have sprung up and the sympathies of the people 

1. Sarajshsly, Mubsut, X, 125 ; MSwardly, p. 96. 

2. For further discussion cf. L.U* * 1 ^ j Hyderabad, Oct. 1940, p. 11-12. 
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are divided. The wars between ‘Ally and Mu'awiyah may be cited as an 
instance. Mu'awiyah had theoretically not rebelled against ‘Aliy since he 
had not taken the oath of ‘Aliy’s allegiance but opposed him ever since the 
murder of the third Caliph, ‘Uthman. 


(b) Treat ment of Rebels, etc. 

According to al-Mawardiy, the punishment of rebels, in Muslim law, 
is not capital 1 — they may be killed only on the battlefield, at the time of 
combat. 2 Generally this is true, but it cannot be taken strictly. For as- 
Sarakhsly is explicit 3 that on certain occasions, as for example when the 
rebellion is not yet completely subdued, the rebel prisoners may be 
beheaded. Of course, this refers only to the case when the rebel remains 
obstinate, and his repentance is not established. 

One should warn the rebels of the consequences of their persistence, 
and one should excuse oneself before beginning battle. 4 According to 
Mawardly, 5 night assaults and attacks without warning or notice are to be 
avoided in order to diminish Muslim bloodshed. But in the actual fight, 
rebels are treated in the same manner as non-Muslim belligerents. Even 
if a loyal subject who is, somehow or other, in the ranks of the rebels, be 
killed by the Muslim troops, the latter cannot be held responsible. 6 

The aim of a fight with rebels is to prevent them from disturbing 
peace and order, not to kill them and exterminate them. 7 

They may be pursued and killed only when they have a stronghold 
wherein to take refuge and prepare for further fight. 8 

A rebel, unlike an apostate, may be given quarter. 9 

The judgement of a court in a rebel state will be regarded as lawful 
and valid, and will not be upset when that country is subdued, unless it is 
proved that a certain decision has been contrary to Muslim law and no 
school of orthodox Muslims upheld it. 10 

If a subject of the Muslim state, whether prisoner, trader or otherwise, 
commits a crime in rebel territory, no suit may be brought against him in 
the court of the Muslim territory, not even at the reconquest by the 
Muslim state of the place where the criminal act was committed. 11 For 

1. Al-Abikam a$~Sultdniyah, p. 97. 

2. Idem, p. 100. 

3. MabsGf, X, 126. 

4. Mawardly, op. cit., p. 98. 

5. Ibid. 

6. A sh -Shaibctnly. Kitdb al-A?l, ch. \ j 1 J ^ ^ (MS. Aya Sofia, No. 1076). 

7. MSwardly, op. cit., p. 98. 

S, Ash-§haib5niy, op. cit., same place ; cf. Mas'udiy, Muruj, IV, 316 for the sayings of the Caliph 'Aliy. 

9. Sarakhslv. MabsU f, X, 129. 

10, Idem, p, 130, 135. 
n. MabsUt of Sarafchsty, X, 130, 

B— 3 
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the jurisdiction of the loyal court did not extend to that place at the time. 

As we shall see in the Chapter on Quarter, even the lowest of the 
Muslims, a slave even, can validly give quarter to a belligerent, and the 
quarter accorded by rebels to non-Muslims or even a treaty of friendship 
concluded with them is considered binding on the Muslim state which 
cannot molest them . 1 Nevertheless the classical jurists know the subtle 
difference between quarter or a treaty of amity and between an alliance 
to fight against the Muslim state. So as-Sarakhsiv says : 

If the rebels asked for the help of some non-Muslim state in 
order to fight against the Muslim state, and they did fight, and 
finally the Muslim sate defeated them, they could be enslaved (like 
ordinary non-Muslim belligerents). For the asking of help by the 
rebels is not like giving quarter, since the recipient of quarter enters 
the Muslim territory for pacific purposes, whereas these did not 
enter Muslim territory except to fight loyal Muslim subjects . 2 


(c) Belligerent Rights of Rebels. 

Rights of full belligerency are conceded by Muslim law to rebels. As 
we have just seen, the judgement of their court is ordinarily not reversed 
after their submission. Similarly, if they collect revenue or other taxes, 
the people will be released from their obligation, and upon reconquest, 
the Muslim state may not exact the same taxes again . 3 So too, if a merchant 
entres the rebel territory and pays customs duties, he will have to pay 
again on the border of the loyal Muslim territory , 4 as if the rebel state 
were a foreign state. That they may conclude treaties with foreign states 
has already been mentioned in the previous section, and their effects too 
have been described. Moreover, for wrongs committed in rebel territory, 
the culprit cannot be tried in the court of the loyal Muslim territory . 5 

The mutual loss to life and property caused during a conflict is to be 
left without exacting punishment, and no retaliation or damages may be 
assessed even when the culprits are identified . 6 This immunity accrues 
to them on account of their being a de facto state ; otherwise if a band of 
robbers were to attack and plunder a city, their acts are not treated with 
impunity . 7 Although Abu- Yusuf records the opinion of some jurists to 
the contrary, he is definite that only the war material captured from rebels 
ought to be treated as war booty and cannot be returned to the relatives 


1. Mabsuf of as-Sara^hsiy, X, 133. 

2. Idem, p. 136. 

3. Sarakhslv and others in loco. 

4. MSwardly, op. cit., p. 101. 

5. SaraJsljsIy, Mabsuf X, 130. 

6. Idem, p. 127-28, quoting a precedent of the Caliph AbQ-Bakr. 

7. Idem, p. 135. 
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of the rebels j 1 other property ought to return to rightful owners or their 
heirs as was ‘Ally’s practice . 2 

The subdued rebels are, however, ordered by Muslim law to return 
to the rightful owner what they still actually possess of the property 
captured from loyal Muslim subjects . 3 


(d) Special Privileges of Rebels. 


Unlike a non-Muslim state, no tribute can be taken from rebels if, 
for some reason or other, the Muslim state is willing to make peace 
with them. And if at all anything is taken, it must be ascertained to 
whether it was private property of rebels or the property of the state, 
collected or captured by them : if it is government property, then the 
Muslim state may expend it for purposes for which it was intended ; and 
if it is the private property of the rebels, then the Muslim state has no 
right to appropriate it, but must return it, sooner or later, to its rightful 
owners . 4 

Save in defence, weapons unnecessarily destructive are not to be used 
against the rebels . 5 

Regarding a rebel force, ‘Ally is reported to have ordered : 

When you defeat them, do not kill ^ 

their wounded, do not behead the pri- 
soners, do not pursue those -who return 
and retreat, do not enslave their women, 
do not mutilate their dead, do not uncover 
what is to remain covered, do not ap- 
proach their property except what you 
find in their camp of weapons, beasts, 
male or female slaves : all the rest is to be 
inherited by their heirs according to the 
Writ of God . 6 
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One of ‘Ally’s commanders wrote in a despatch : 

To the Servant of God, ‘Aliy, Com- 
mander of the Faithful, from Ma‘qil-ibn- ^ 
Qais : Salutation and praise to God ! We 




^ jTy* 1 1 


1. Kitdb al - Kh arai. p. 132. 

2. Ibid. Cf. also, Muruj of Mas'udiy, IV, 417, Dinawariy, p. 213. 

3. Ibid. 

4. M&wardiy, op. cit., p. 100. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Muruj of Mas'udiy, IV, 316-17 ; *.*! j \ J j *** \ J 1 ^ j VI 

fol. 86a (MS. Cairo, hist. No. 399). 
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encountered the dissentients who had 
sought help against us from the Associa- 
tors. We killed them like the Amalekites 1 
yet we did not transgress thy conduct : we 
did not kill the retreating dissentients, nor 
the prisoners, nor killed the wounded 
among them. God has given victory to 
thee and the Muslims. Praise unto the 
Lord of all the Worlds . 2 


jujU *J|V tfjdluil <i£J) 
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Their dead are to be buried . 2 Their prisoners are generally not to be 
beheaded, and if they convincingly promise to behave in future like loyal 
and law-abiding subjects, they ought even to be immediately released . 4 
No ransom may be demanded for the release of prisoners . 5 Rebel pri- 
soners, Muslims or non-Muslims, may never be enslaved.® The army 
of ‘Ally clamoured for the enslavement of their prisoners, and ‘Aliy 
bluntly reminded them : 7 Well, then who will take ‘A’ishah, the wife of 
the Prophet and the Mother of the Faithful ? — She was the leader of an 
army against ‘Aliy, and at the time was under his guards. 

The servants and followers of their camp may only be killed in battle 
if they take part in actual combat . 8 

As the killing of a Muslim by the hands of a non-Muslim is religiously 
not allowed, it is inadvisable to enlist non-Muslims in a campaign against 
Muslim rebels . 9 

s 

A woman rebel may only be killed in defence (^-Ul jLi JJli lib ). 10 


(e) Miscellanea. 

If the rebels attack a country friendly to the Muslim state, and acquire 
booty which is afterwards captured by the loyal troops from the hands of 
the rebels, it must be returned to the original owners . 8 The loyal subjects 
of the Muslim state in the rebel territory may join forces with the rebels 
against a non-Muslim foreign attack . 9 If the rebels co-operate with the 

1. “ Amalekite ** is a graphic translation. Allusion to a saying of the Prophet recorded both by Bu kh ariv 
and Muslim, and quoted by Ibn-Taimlyah, as-Siydsah ash-Shar'ivah. p. 25, 60 : o jj- • • • f 

, ^ ^ £$ * • * ♦ tj* 

2. Ytlsuf al-AndalusIy, op. cit., fob 12 b. 

3. ghaibaniy, ch. ^ I J*l j 

4. Mawardiy, op. cit., p 99. 

5. Shaibaniy, op. cit., etc. 

6. Sarafchsly, Mabsut , X, 127. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Shaibinly, . ch. ibid. 

9. Sara&hsly, MabsUt, X, 98, 133-34. 

10. Idem, p. 130. 
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loyal troop in a fight against a common enemy, they share in the booty 
with the loyal troop . 1 Although the non-Muslim soldiers of the Muslim 
army ordinarily do not share in the war-booty along with Muslim soldiers, 
but are given only a prize approximate to their labours, ash-Shaibanly, 
in a stray passage, opines that if they form in themselves a strong force 
sufficient to act independently, or the Muslim army is not strong enough 
without them, then they also share the booty in common . 2 If hostages 
are exchanged, and the rebels murder the loyal hostages, the rebel hostages 
may not be punished even when that had been agreed upon, for the guilt 
is not theirs personally but of their government . 3 The captured property 
of rebel which cannot be made booty, may yet be sold for convenience’s 
sake, and the proceeds returned to rightful owners at the cessation of 
hostilities . 4 

(/) Deposition of the Muslim Ruler. 

A passing reference may be made in this connexion to the possiblity 
of deposition of a Muslim ruler by the Pillars of the State if he has become 
unbearably tyrannical or otherwise incapable of discharging his duties, 
e.g., because of insanity, capture by an enemy, etc. (cf. k. al imarah in any 
law book). 

In general, Muslims are exhorted in the Qur’an 5 and in the Hadltii 6 
always to obey the authorities. In an oft-quoted tradition , 7 the Prophet 
has observed : “ Everyone of you is a shepherd and everyone of you is 
responsible for those under his care. So the ruler is a shepherd and is 
responsible for his subjects ; a man is a shpherd and is responsible for his 
family ; a woman is a shepherdess and is responsible for the house of her 
husband ; a servant is a shepherd and is responsible for the property of his 
master ; a boy is a shepherd and is responsible for the property of his 
father — in fact everyone of you is a shepherd and is responsible for those 
in his care .” 8 Yet this responsiblity is before God in the next world. 
People are exhorted to obey even tyrants ; and in a characteristic tradition, 
the Prophet is reported to have said : “If the ruler is just, he will get his 
reward and you ought to be grateful ; if the ruler is a tyrant, he will get 
his punishment and you ought to have patience .” 9 No wonder that in 

1. SaraJshsIy, Mabsuf, X, p. 130. 

2. ShaibSnly, op. cit. 

3. Sarafchsly, Mabsuf, X, 129, quoting Qur'Sn, 6 : 164, also decision of AbG-Planifah acquiesced in by 
Caliph Mansur, regarding hostages of a non-Muslim state, applying pre-eminently to Muslim rebels. 

4. SarafchsJy and others in loco . 

5. 4 : 59. Cf. my “ Quranic Conception of State," in The Quranic World, Hyderabad, April 1936. 

6. Tabwlb of ‘Ally al-Muttaqi (my private MS.), ch. Kit§b al-umara\ 

7. ‘Aliy al-Muttaqiy quoting in his Tabunb on the authority of Bukhariv. Muslim, Abu-Dawud, Tir- 
midhiy. Ibn-Hanbal, Tabaraniy and others. 

8. Score of other sayings of the Prophet are recorded by Hadlth- books, brought together in Kanzul- 
*ummdl t etc. 

9. Abu-YOsuf, Khardi. p. 6 ; Ibn-Qutaibah, ‘Uyun-al-akhbar, I, 3, etc. 

4 
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spite of all this the Prophet has unequivocally said : “No obedience 
to any creature in disobedience to the Creator.”* It is quite in harmony 
with the fundamental principle of the Muslim polity that God is the real 
sovereign of the world, and that man is only His vicegerent. 


(g) Non-Muslim Rebels. 

So far we have discussed briefly the position of Muslims as rebels. 
Some peculiarities of non-Muslim subjects, when they rebel, may be 
profitably added. 

Rebellion by purely non-Muslim subjects will be treated as rebellion 
only in case their territory is surrounded on all sides by the Muslim 
state. Non-Muslim rebels of a province fronting non-Muslim territory 
are placed by Muslim jurists in the same position as ordinary non-Muslim 
belligerents . 1 2 The reason is, as we have seen before, that all non-Muslim 
peoples form one category for Muslim jurists, no matter whether politically 
they constitute one or several groups. In case of rebels of a frontier 
province, the supposition is that they may have relations with the adjoining 
non-Muslim state. 

Non-Muslim subjects will, however, receive the same privileges as 
ordinary rebels, in spite of their being of a frontier province, when they 
are not the leaders of the rebellion but only join hands with the local 
Muslim rebels . 3 


Chapter VIII 

International Highwaymen and Pirates 

IN early Islamic literature there is scarcely any separate mention of 
pirates. Ibn-Sa‘d 4 5 mentions one piratical incident of Abyssinians in the 
time of the Prophet, the details of which are lacking. Generally pirates 
are included in highwaymen. As Tabarly 6 says, there is no difference 
between the highwaymen of the country or foreigners, so far as their 
treatment is concerned. Of course, we are concerned here only with the 
case of international pirates and highwaymen. 

Nearly all the details of the treatment accorded to them are deduced 
from or based upon the following verses of the Qur’an, which were 


1. Tabunb of ‘Aliy-al-Muttaql, from Ibn-Hanbal, Tirmidhty. Abu-D&wud, etc. 

2. Fatdwi Tatar khanivah, ch. Rebels. 

3. SaraJshsIy, Mabsuf, X, 128. 

4. Tabaqdt, 2/1, p. 17-18. 

5. TafsHr, VI, 135. 

4 * 
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originally revealed, it is said, 1 2 regarding some international brigands and 
highwaymen (of a country allied to the Muslim state) 

The only reward of those who make war upon God and His 
Messenger and strive after discord in the land, will be that they will be 
killed or crucified, or have their hands and feet on alternate sides cut 
off, or will be banished from the land. Such will be their degradation 
in the world, and in the Hereafter theirs will be an awful doom ; 
save those who repent before ye overpower them. For know that God 
is Forgiving, Merciful. (5 : 33-34). 

By the unanimity of commentators on the Qur'an, the warring people 
referred to in the verses are highwaymen, dacoits and the like. According 
to law-books, their treatment is : 

1. For murder accompanied by plunder, beheading followed by 
crucifixion. 

2. For murder only, beheading. 

3. For plunder only without loss to life, the amputation of hand 

and foot on alternate sides. , 

4. For only banding together with the intent of plunder and 
murder, but having as yet committed nothing of the kind, discretionary 
punishment may be inflicted. 

The banishment mentioned above is one of the discretionary punish- 
ments. It is interpreted either as imprisonment, expulsion from the State, 
externment, or confinement to a border district with all its hazards. How- 
ever, expulsion from the state is never upheld if the culprits are of the 
Muslim faith, lest they apostatise or join forces against the Muslim state." 

If subjects of a Muslim state commit highway robbery in a foreign 
country even against Muslim subjects, their case may not be heard in a 
Muslim court 3 * though they may be extradited if there is treaty to that 
effect. On the other hand, if foreigners enter Muslim territory and commit 
depredation on passers-by, their case may be heard in the Muslim court. 
In a learned discussion, Ibn-Taimlyah 5 says that even if the highwayman 
is superior in status to the murdered person, if, for example, he is a 
Muslim, a free man or a Muslim subject, and the murdered person is a 
non-Muslim, a slave or a foreigner residing in the Muslim territory— 1 the 
murderer must be sentenced to death. Citing a precedent, Ibn-Taimiyah 
refers to the fact that the Caliph ‘Umar inflicted capital punishment upon 
the watchman of a gang of highwaymen. 


1. Jafs ir, VI. p. 132-33 ; Asl of Shaibaniy (MS. Wafa-’Atif, Istanbul). Vol. II, fol. 40a, ch. Jt >" 
Cf. Mabsflf of Sarakhsly, IX, 1 34. 

2. M&wardiy, op. cit., p.|io2-o6 ; KasSLniy, Badfix'. VII, 94-95 * Sarakhsly, Mabsut , IX, 135. 

3. Sarakhsiv. Mabsut, IX, 203-04, A?l of Shaibaniy, ch. ct \ » fob 4 la * 

’ 4. Shaibanlv. A$l, ch. Ji JJl (MS. Wafa- At if), fol. 40a. 

5- V , p. 36-37- 
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Special Features of their Treatment. 

Generally speaking, the treatment of highwaymen is the same as that 
of rebels. Yet the following differences 1 may be noted :• — 

1. They, unlike rebels, may be pursued in every case. 

2. The aim of the expedition must be to exterminate them. 

3. They are held responsible for every act of theirs, whether 
committed before the encounter with them or during the fight with gov- 
ernment forces itself. 

4. Pending result of investigation, they may be detained in prison. 

5. The taxes collected by them will be considered as mere usur- 
pation and the tax-payer may again be taxed. Obviously he will have 
a right to the property recovered from the possession of the highwaymen. 

As the Qur’anic verse quoted above enjoins, if individually or en 
masse the gang submits itself to the authorities before Government can 
lay hands on them, and gives assurance of repentance and future good 
behaviour, the members may be pardoned. In this case, no action may be 
brought against them for their past crimes against life and property. 


Chapter IX 

War with non-Muslim Foreigners 

WAR is defined by Muslim jurists as the expending of ability and 
power in fighting in the path of God by means of life, property, tongue 
and other than these. 2 And to realise this, Muslim doctors enjoin: “ First 
to preserve one’s own power and then to break that of the unbelievers 
and to subjugate them.” 3 As war to Islam does not allow any self-seeking 
aggrandisement at the expense of others, but simply to establish a theo- 
cracy on earth, no wonder at the insistence upon the point of view of the 
soldiery being quite selfless. The slightest desire for worldly gain pollutes 
the purity and mars the nobleness of jihad. Jihad is to be waged solely 
for the purpose that " the word of God shall alone prevail ” ( 

LLJI^a -oil idf OjSoJ). 4 Otherwise Paradise would not be the reward of 
such a soldier. 


1. M&wardly, op. cit., p. 104-05. 

2. Cf. supra ch. 3, “ definition of war.” 

3. Sara&38ly ^ y % I, 127 (: jS j jtT yi\ *)lj\ * y 

4. Bukhariy, 3 : 45, 55 ; 10, 57 : 8 and 10, 97 : 28 ; Muslim, 33 : 149-151 : Tirmidhty. 20 : 16, Nasa'Iy. 
25: 2i, Ibn-Majah, 24: 13, Tayalisly, No. 486-8; Ibn-Hanbal, IV, 392, 397, 401, 405, 417 bis. Cf, 
Qur’Sn, 9 : 40, 8 : 39, 5 : 54- 
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Chapter X 
Declaration of War 

IN a defensive or punitive war, obviously, there is no need of declara- 
tion or notification to the other party of the military action. When other- 
wise, Muslim jurists 1 hold : — 

When Muslims encounter unbelievers to whom Islam is an un- 
known thing, Muslims must not attack before inviting them to accept 
‘ the Unity of God ’ as an article of faith, or to agree to pay the 
protection tax ( jizyah ) — unless they belong to a nation from whom it 
is not accepted and who have to choose between Islam and the sword 
— (this refers to all apostates and idolators of the Arabian Peninsula 
regarding whom the Qur’an lays down : “ Fight them unless they 
embrace Islam ”) — and if they are fought against and blood is shed, 
no previous warning having been given, the Shaft 1 it e school of thought 
holds that the Muslim state has to pay for each human life, destroyed 
in the fight, as much blood-money as is prescribed for a Muslim 
killed unintentionally. The Hanafite school, however, leaves the blood 
of such unbelievers with impunity. But if such a nation understands 
fully what Islam means, warning and excuse may again be made 
— though this is not compulsory. For they know why they are attack- 
ed, and an ultimatum may hinder the achieving of the aim. With 
this kind of people, however, the Muslim state may fight without 
first inviting them to accept Islam or pay protection tax. 

Instructions of the Prophet are quoted to support this view. 2 Upon 
careful scrutiny, however, the above exposition of law does not seem to 
apply except to cases of individual encounters between bands of two 
belligerent states. The main question of the general declaration of war 
upon the enemy government does not seem to have been settled. For this 
also we may refer to the practice of the Prophet, that safe and perennial 
source of Muslim law. So, in three kinds of cases, the Prophet seems to 
have waged war without previous notice : 

1. Fresh encounters of an enemy with whom no peace is made, 
though the forces of the two parties separated from each other from time 
to time. The expeditions against the Meccans are an instance. 

2. Preventive war (against the threatened aggression of a foreign 
state with whom no treaty relations exist). The wars of Banu’l-Mustaliq, 
Khaibar. Hunain are all of this kind. 

3. Punitive and Retaliatory war (to punish a state for a breach 
of treaty). The attack on Banu-Qainuqa‘, Banu-Quraizah, Mecca, etc. 
are instances thereof. 


1. Sarakhsiv. £ j I, 57-58. 

2. For instance ga&fft of Muslim (ed. Istanbul), V. 139-40. 
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In all other cases, previous declaration is necessary, and especially so 
against the threatened violation of treaty by a state with whom treaty 
relations exist. So the Qur’an lays down : 

And if thou fearest treachery from any folk, then throw back 
to them (their treaty) on a par. Lo ! God loveth not the treacherous. 
(8 : 58). 

And as-SarakhsIy comments on this verse in the following terms : 

On a par, that is, you and they are on a par with regard to knowl- 
edge. And thus we learn that it is not permissible to fight them 
before throwing back (the treaty) and before their knowing that. 1 

Further discussion will be found in a subsequent chapter on truce and 
armistice. 


Chapter XI 

Effects of the Declaration of War 

PROBABLY due to the practice prevalent in the time of classical jurists 
in countries adjoining Muslim territory, all enemy persons and property 
were considered as in a state of War. Although treatment differs from 
category to category, as we shall see in due course, no one can claim com- 
plete immunity. Every able-bodied man 2 was considered a potential 
combatant, and even women and children could be taken prisoner. 


I. General Effects. 

Obviously all friendly relations come to an end between the belligerent 
states as well as their subjects. Envoys are recalled. The public forces of the 
state get the right to fight the enemy and inflict damage according to their 
laws of war. Officials and private citizens, all are prohibited from giving 
the enemy any help, comfort or information. The case of Hatib, 3 who 
attempted to send information to the enemy regarding Muslim designs, 
and the consequent trial, form a classical example of the time of the 
Prophet. The constitution 4 5 of the city-state of Madinah during the 
early years of Hijrah also enjoins the same thing (vide § 20, 43). The Qur’an 
also clearly lays down : “ Let them find you rigorous ” 6 and again : 
“ Be rigorous with them.” 6 Nevertheless it is characteristic of the 


1. Sarakhsiv. Mabsul, X, 87. 

2. See supra chapter XIII, 2. 

3. lbn-Hifiham, p. 809-10 ; Tabariy, Hist., I, 1626-27. 

4- For text, see Ibn-High&m, P- 341*44 or my Corpus. 

5. Qur'an, 9 : 123. 

6 .Idem 9 : 73. 
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Qur’anic teaching to emphasise the following regarding the Quraish. 
the bitterest of the enemies of Islam at the time : 

“. . . .And let not your hatred of a folk who (once) stopped your 
going to the Inviolable Place of Worship (i.e.. Ka'bah in Mecca), 
seduce you to transgress ; but help ye one another unto righteousness 
and pious duty. Help not one another unto sin and transgression, 
but fear God. Lo ! God is severe in punishment.” (5 : 2). 

Far from banning all co-operation with the enemy, this Qur’anic 
command urges that co-operation must be made regarding charitable 
and pious matters. Commentators of this verse refer to cases which were 
the occasion of the revelation of this command, cases in which Muslims 
were justified in taking counter-measures against their enemy but were 
prevented on humanitarian grounds. 


2. Effects on Commercial Relations. 

I have not been able to find much material on this important subject 
in the compendia of Muslim law. A few cases of classical times may, 
therefore, be profitably quoted. 

(a) Sa'd-ibn-Mu'adh says that he was a friend of Umalyah-ibn- 
Khalaf alias Abu-Safwan. If Umalyah passed through Madlnah, he stayed 
with Sa‘d, and if Sa'd passed through Mecca, he stayed with Umalyah. 
When the Prophet came to Madlnah, Sa‘d went to Mecca for the ‘ Umrah- 
pilgrimage and stayed with Umalyah, and told him to find some suitable 
hour for accomplishing the circumambulation of the Ka'bah. So they 
went out at about noon. Abu-Jahl met them, and asked Umalyah : O 
Abu-Safwan, who is this with thee ? He said : Sa'd. Then Abu-Jahl 
turned to him and said : Don’t I see thee circumambulating with peace 
in Mecca in spite of the fact that ye have given asylum to innovators (i.e., 
Muslims) and pretend that ye will help them and aid them. By God, 
hadst thou not been with Abu-Safwan, thou wouldst not have returned 
to thy people in safety. Sa'd loudly retorted : By God, if thou preventest 
this, then I shall prevent thee in what is much worse for thee : thy 
passage through the people of Madlnah. 1 

( b ) ‘Abd-ar-Rahman-ibn-‘Awf says : I concluded a pact with 
Umaivah-ibn-Khalaf in order that he might protect my belongings in 
Mecca and I protect his belongings in Madlnah. When I wrote my 
name ‘‘ ‘Abd-ar-Rahman, ” he said : I do not know this, but write 
thy pre-Islamic name. So I signed '* ‘Abd-Amr. ” When it was the 
day of Badr. . . . 2 

Both these cases refer to very early days of Hijrah, before the battle 
of Badr, which occurred in the year 2 H. Therefore not much im- 

1. Bukh&riy. 64 : 2 (ch. Wikalah), 

2. Idem, 40 : 2 (ch. Magh&zl). 
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portance must attach to them, the more so on account of the fact that 
there is no evidence of their having happend with the knowledge and 
approbation of the Prophet. 

(c) Thumamah-ibn-Uthal was a chieftain of Yamamah. Early in the 
year 6 H., he was taken prisoner by a Muslim detachment, and brought 
to Madinah. Here the gentle treatment of the Prophet impressed 
him so much that he embraced Islam. On return journey, he passed 
through Mecca and heard some abusive cuts on his conversion. He said : 
Not a grain of Yamamah can now be imported into your city, unless 
the Prophet directs otherwise. A famine is said consequently to have 
ensued in Mecca. The Meccans were constrained humbly to beseech 
the Prophet to lift the ban, which he graciously did. 1 — Although 
many details of this case lie in darkness, it is sufficient for us to 
conclude that it all depends upon a government to direct its subjects 
whether and how far they may trade with an enemy. 

( d ) The Prophet himself once sent a quantity of the dates of 
Madinah to the Meccan magnate, Abu-Sufyan, and required in return 
hides. This is said to have occurred at a time when hostilities were 
continuing between Mecca and Madinah. 2 — This further strengthens 
our conclusion that it all depended upon state policy what things 
were to be declared contraband of war and trade, and which not. 


3. Effects on Trusts and Debts. 

Although international credit of 1300 years ago can scarcely be com- 
pared with modern magnitudes, still we may be guided by a few classical 
cases and provisions of positive law in general terms. 

(a) When the excesses of the Meccans had reached their climax, 
and they had actually plotted against the life of the Prophet and 
consequently he left Mecca to seek safety in Madinah, he bade his 
cousin, ‘Aliy, to return all that was entrusted to the Prophet by his 
infidel and actually belligerent co-citizens. 3 There is no doubt 
that the Meccans could be considered at that time as belligerents. 4 * 
We do not think the action of the Prophet would have been different at 
the height of his power. 

(b) During the war of Khaibar, the Prophet ordered Aswad, a 
slave of a Khaibarite Jew, who had come to embrace Islam along with 
all the sheep and goats of his master which he tended as a shepnered : 

1. Ibn-Hifiham, p. 997-8 ; Ibn-‘Abd-al-Barr, No. 278 ; Ibn-fjajar, I§ 3 bah, No. 961 ; 

II, 3 ; cf. Ibn-Sa'd, V, 401. 

2. SaraJshsly, I I, 70 ; Idem, > X, 92. 

3. Ibn-HighSm, p. 334 ; Ibn-Sa'd, 3/1, p. 13 ; Mas'udly, at-Tanbih , p. 233. 

4. Ibn-Hishim, P- 323-24: li >0* *y 1 J J ->*' J* ^ j . . |M> Ji *1 1 J j*, 

also p. 296 for provision in the pact of ‘Aqabah ; cf. Ibn-Sa'd, i/i, p. 148-50 : b j- ^ U 
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Go to a safe distance and then frighten the herd so that it takes its 
usual way home to its master. 1 

(c) During the reign of the Caliph ‘Umar, Hims was occupied by 
Muslim troops and the usual taxes were levied and collected from the 
inhabitants. Later, military exigencies required the evacuation of 
the city. Thereupon the Muslim commander ordered all taxes to be 
returned to the inhabitants, saying : We promised to protect you. 
Since we can no longer do that, we have no right to your payments. 2 
The Qur’an commands : 

i. Lo ! God commandeth you that ye restore deposits to their 
owners, and if ye judge between mankind, that ye judge justly. 
^ 4 : 5 . 8 ). 

ii And if one of you entrusteth to another, let him who 

is trusted deliver up that which is entrusted to him and let him 
fear God. (2 : 283). 

In the sayings of the Prophet we find : 

i. The sword erases all obligations except the debt 3 

( Vl jii cti 

ii. Whoever is entrusted with a deposit, let him deliver it up 
to the one who entrusted it to him. 4 

No doubt responsiblities and obligations may be renounced on the 
ground of retaliation, 5 6 yet one’s burden should not be placed upon an- 
other who is innocent.® 

However, it has not been possible for me to trace any precise practice 
regarding the subject during the later Muslim Empires. 


4. Effects on Treaties. 

Scarcely any book on Muslim law or politics discusses the theoretical 
aspect of this question. Yet it is obvious that mere declaration of war 
cannot affect all the treaties that were concluded between the parties at 
war with each other. 

Treaties which have achieved their aim, for instance the fixing of 
boundaries and the like, are not affected by mere declaration of war. We 


1. ^LaLlig jli. j »l t'S ^ 1 by al-Kila'Iy, fol. 75 b of Berlin MS.; Ibn-Higham, p. 769-70. 

2. Abu- Yusuf, Khardj, p. 81, Baladhuriy, Futuh, 173, Azdiy, Futuh, p. 137-8, De Geoje, Mimoire 
stir la conquSte de la Syrie, 2nd. ed„ p. 103-4. 

3. Sarakhsly, I I ^ /* , I f 20. 

4. Occurring in the oration of the last Pilgrimage, text in my V- LJ I u ,« l J I on the authority of Ibn- 
Hifih&m, Tabarly, Ya‘qubly and 0*^1 j jy 1 of jSib?* 

5. Qur'an, 16 : 12, 1 : 38, 40 : 40, 42, 40, 6:161; etc. 

6. Qur'an, 6 : 165, etc. ( tj hjj J J ^ j)‘ 
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are not concerned here with changes that the war under discussion may 
bring out regarding questions previously settled. 

On the other hand, treaties of friendship and good-neighbourliness, 
alliance and mutual assistance and the like, are rendered null and void if 
such contracting parties choose to declare war upon each other. 

Apart from these two obvious kinds, there are treaties which remain 
suspended during friendship and are enforced only when hostilities in- 
volve the contracting parties in battle. This refers to treaties for mutual 
conduct during war. Such treaties are old enough to be mentioned by 
ash-Shaibaniy 1 who gives many fictitious cases of such treaties regarding 
the treatment of prisoners of war, cutting off of the water-supply, devasta- 
tion of occupied or evacuated country and the like. 

There are treaties which are individually disposed of at discretion : 
they are cancelled, suspended or modified. This refers to treaties of 
trade and commerce, import duties and the like . 2 

In modern times there are treaties which though suspended during a 
war, automatically revive at the conclusion of peace if the ex -belligerents 
retain their independence. Such are treaties for the exchange of post and 
telegrams and similar things. 

So far we have referred to bilateral pacts. Multilateral treaties give 
greater complexity to the problem when some of the parties remain 
neutral and others join the conflict on one or the other side. There may 
even be cases when, neutrals apart, all the remaining parties of a former 
treaty join a war en bloc against a country alien to the treaty in question. 

Obviously the nature of the convention or the contents of the treaties 
constitute the decisive factor. We possess no data to rely upon except a 
few cases of the Orthodox Practice. 

The classical treaties require an exhaustive study. Here I content 
myself with the citation of a few cases of the time of the Prophet. 

(a) When the Prophet migrated to Madinah he found there 
chaos and anarchy. It was he who constituted 3 a city-state there on a 
loose confederal basis. The Meccan refugees formed one unit ; Arab 
tribes of Madinah consisting of Muslim and non-Muslim clans all joined 
individually ; and the Jewish tribes also entered the federation, each tribe 
forming a separate entity. The internecine feuds among Jews as well as 
Arabs of Madinah had not yet welded them into solid blocks, and in fact 
in pre-Islamic days some Arab tribes had allied themselves with some 
Jewish ones in order to secure themselves against another block of 
Arab and Jewish tribes all living within the precincts of a valley about 
fifteen miles long and as wide. Apparently this separate and individual 
adherence to the confederation was the reason why the pact remained 
intact even when some Jewish tribes came to war with the Muslims of 

1. Cf. Sarafchsly, sf - H s—‘ I r /■ I, 200-05. 

2. Cf. supra, “Effect on Commercial Relations. " 

3. Text of the constitution in Ibn-Hi§ham, p. 341-44, etc. 
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the city-state. This refers to the clans of Qainuqa '. 1 Later still, when 
other Jewish tribes came into bloody conflict with the Muslim, the 
other Jews of the city either remained neutral or even helped the 
Muslims against their co-religionists . 2 After the expulsion of certain 
Jewish tribes from Madinah, the Prophet demanded of some of the re- 
maining Jews, on the ground of this very pact which constituted Madi- 
nah into a city-state, to participate in contributing towards the payment 
of the blood-money for a certain case of homicide . 3 

( b ) Another case of a multilateral treaty in the time of the Prophet 
is the famous one of Hudaibiyah 4 between Mecca and Madinah to 
which some tribes had adhered on either side. When the Meccans 
once molested the tribe adhering to the Muslim side, the whole pact of 
non-aggression and trade-facilities was considered by the Muslims null 
and void. 

How to conclude, amend or annul the treaties will be dealt with later. 


Chapter XII 

Treatment of Enemy Persons 

AT the outbreak of a war, enemy persons might be found either in 
Islamic territory, having come there by permission previously, or in their 
own territory, or in the war zone. Treatment of these different categories 
differs considerably. 


1. Enemy Resident Aliens. 

By Musta'min in Muslim legal terminology one means a person who 
temporarily resides in a foreign country, by its permission. There are, in 
Arabic, no different terms which distinguish between a Muslim going to 
non-Muslim territory and a non-Muslim coming to Muslim territory, nor 
even between a subject of an allied state (who is otherwise called Muwadi, 
but for the purpose of this Chapter he is also a Musta’min ) or unallied or 
even belligerent state. All are alike called Musta’min which literally means 
one who seeks protection. 

Such a foreign resident in Muslim territroy is as safe at the outbreak 
of war between his state and the Muslim state as before . 5 According to 
the terms of the passport he might return home whenever he liked ; he 
might even take with him all his property. Contraband is certainly 

1. Ibn-Hifiham, p. 545-46 ; my La Diplomatic Musulmane, I, 26. 

2. Sarakhsly, Mabsut » X, 23. 

3. Ibn-Hish&m, p. 652, Ibn-Sa'd, 2/1, p. 40-41, Tabariy, I, 1449-50. 

4. Ibn*Hish§m, p. 747-48 and my Corpus . 

5. K&sSnly, VII, 107, ll 15-16. 
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excepted yet anything he had actually brought with him he might take 
back. 1 Newly bought contraband of war has to be sold or otherwise 
disposed of in Muslim territory itself. Generally a resident alien can go 
from Muslim territory in whichever direction he chooses, yet a big detach- 
ment of them would not be allowed to go to some other country which 
is at war with the Muslim state when it is feared that they would join 
forces there against the Muslims. 2 They can, however, return to their 
own country unmolested even when it is at war with the Muslim state. 3 
For to detain them would be violation of pledge. If a musta’min acts 
as a spy, he forfeits his immunity. This also happens if a Mustamin of a 
belligerent state becomes an ordinary belligerent immediately after leav- 
ing Islamic territory, and his immunity that he enjoyed during his stay 
in the Muslim territory comes to an end. 


2. Enemy at Home. 

Enemy persons living in their homes have to suffer the severities of 
siege and other incidents of war. When their town is conquered and 
occupied by Muslim forces, their treatment depends on the terms of 
surrender and capitulation or general proclamation by the officer 
commanding. Other details will follow. 


3. Enemy in the War Zone. 

In the actual war zone not only the enemy combatants but even others 
could not claim absolute security. Of course, Muslim soldiers have to 
take care that they do not fire directly on neutrals, women and minors 
and other non-combatants, yet if any damage is done to them uninten- 
tionally, no responsibility is to be placed on the Muslim army. 

As far as war is concerned, no distinction is made between an enemy 
subject and foreign allies taking part in the fight. But distinction is made 
between able-bodied combatants and followers of the army, contractors, 
traders, physicians, reporters and others who do not take part in actual 
fighting. The wives and children of enemy combatants also share some 
of the severities of war, as will be described below. 


1. SarasJsfaiy, Mabsiit, X, 91*92. 

2. Idem, IV, 121-22 : ol ^J 1 t j 0* l* j* J j 

o\ j di'S p* ^ I J* 1 & 1*4** 1 y jC) (j 1 >j»- j U J 1 I 

J V jJSH 1*^. jV p4** « jWl tj j£\ u /• jb J! 9^jr: )\ £j* pJ <>^l j J»*MI 

. \ l* HIS 0 j» 


3. K&s&nly, etc., in loco . 
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Chapter XIII 
Acts Forbidden 

IN actual fight the following acts are forbidden to a Muslim army as 
regards enemy person and property. 

1. Unnecessarily cruel and torturous ways of killing. The Pro- 
phet has said in this connexion : “ Fairness is prescribed by God in every 
matter ; so if you kill, kill in a fair way.” 1 

2. Killing non-combatants. 2 Combatants are only those who are 
physically capable of fighting ( Jtau iLU iyj *0^ sii'til |). 3 Women, 4 
minors, 4 servants and slaves who accompany their masters yet do not take 
part in actual fighting, 5 the blind, 6 monks, 7 hermits, 8 the very old, 9 those 
physically incapable of fighting, 10 the insane or delirious 11 — these are 
authoritative examples thereof. 

3. Prisoners of war are not to be decapitated. 12 Details of their 
treatment will be given in a separate chapter. 

4. Mutilation of men as well as beasts. 13 

5. Treachery and perfidy. 14 

6. Devastation, destruction of harvest, cutting trees unnecessarily. 15 

7. Slaughtering animals more than what is necessary for food. 16 

8. Excess and wickedness. 17 

9. Adultery even with captive women. As regards a free enemy 
woman, the violator is to be stoned to death or whipped according to 


1. Sahih of Muslim, (ed. Istanbul), VI, 72. 

2. Mabsut of Sarakhsiy. X, 64. 

3 . IV, 78. 

4. Idem, I, 59, 34. Exceptions in special cases, , III, ch. V, p. 266, on the authority of 

Sbaibanly. 

5. IV, 79-80. 

6. Mabsut of Sarakhsiy, X, 69. 

7. 1 c y-. I, 33. 

8. Idem, III, 190. 

9. Mabsuf of Sarakhsiy, X, 6. 

10. Idem, p. 69. 

11. MabsUt of Sarakhsiy, X, 69. 

12. Cf. infra, ch. 15. 

13- -aXM >JI £ s‘> I> 78, Tirmidhiy* 19 : 4&» Abu-Dawud, 15 : no. 

14. *Abd-al-JalIl, Shu'ab al-imdn, p. 558, ch. Wafa’al-'ahd ma'a al-mushrikln (MS. Bashir Agha, Istan- 
bul, No. 366), sayings of the Prophet collected together. Cf. Qur’an, 17 : 34, etc. 

15. I yJ I £ /*, I, 27, 34 ; Qur'an, 2 : 205. 

16. I i £ j£, 1, 36. 

17. Idem, I, 37. 

C— 5 
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whether he is married or unmarried. If, however, she is a captive, he 
is to receive discretionary punishment and to be fined as much as a sr- 1 
(i.e., what his nearest female relatives would have received as bride -money) 
which would be added to the general booty. 1 

10. Killing enemy hostages, even if those of the Muslim state have 
been murdered by the enemy, and even if there is express agreement 
that hostages may be beheaded in retaliation. 2 

11. Severing the head of some fallen enemy and sending it to 
higher Muslim authorities is regarded as improper and disliked («j 
The first Caliph issued orders forbidding it. 3 

12. There is no instance in the time of the Prophet when a mas- 
sacre was allowed after vanquishing the enemy or otherwise occupying 
a place. The conquest of Mecca provides a fine example. After all those 
innumerable physical tortures and proprietary damages which the Muslims 
had received at the hands of their Meccan enemy, when the Prophet con- 
quered the city , he declared a genera 1 amnesty excluding expressly about half 
a dozen named persons, who were declared outlaws to be killed wherever 
found. They were state criminals having committed murder and apostasy 
or similar offences. Later these also were pardoned, except three who 
were killed by Muslim soldiers without referring again to the Prophet. 4 

13. Killing parents, except in absolute self-defence, even if they 
are non-Muslims and in the enemy ranks. There are more cases than 
one in which the Prophet forbade persons who had asked for permission 
to kill their non-Muslim parents on ground of hostility to Islam. 5 

14. Killing peasants when they do not fight and the result of war 
is indifferent to them. 6 

15. Traders, merchants, contractors and the like are to be spared 
if they do not take part in actual fighting. 7 

16. Burning a captured man or animal to death. Once the Prophet 
despatched a band with the instruction to arrest a culprit and burn him 
alive ; but he immediately recalled them and ordered them not to burn 
the criminal, but simply to kill him ; for, he said, only the Lord of Fire 
can punish with fire. 8 

1. Mawardly, op. cit., p. 88. 

2. Idem, p. 84, Mabsut of Saral<hsiy, X, 129. 

3. SarakJisly, MabsUt, X, 131 ; ^ 78. 

4. Ibn~Hi§ham, P- 818-19 > Tabarly, Hist., I, 1639#. 

5. 1 * 75’7<>, III, 192, 183. 

6. Idem, IV, 79 ; for order and practice of Abu-Bakr, cf. Tabariy, I, 2026, 2031 ; for 'Umar cf. Ibn- 

Rughd, I A # I» 3 IJ » Khardj of Yahy&-ibn-Adam (ed. Brill), p. 34, 

7 . Khardj of Yaby&, p. 34: of J jbi Vi y K JU c f. Khardj of Abu-YOsuf, 

p. 122 for similar kind of non-fighting followers in Muslim army. 

8. Tirmidhly, II» 298, ch. *, £ /* III, 214 ; BuJsh&rly, 55 : 149 ; Ibn-Hi§h&m, 

pp. 468-9. 

5 * 
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17. It appears that in classical times of Islam, it was a prevalent 
practice among non-Muslims to take shelter behind enemy prisoners. 1 
I have not found a single instance where Muslims were accused of this 
cowardly act or when they forced their prisoners to fight against their own 
nation. 

18. The Malikite jurist. Khalil, expressly says that poisonous arrows 
are unlawful ( fb®- ^ Jr" ). 2 Jurists of other schools have not referred to 
the subject, so far as I know, owing apparently to non-employment of 
similar weapons by enemies in the countries where they lived. 

19. Acts forbidden under treaties. Many fictitious cases of this 
kind are mentioned by ash-Shaibanlv. 3 which shows that it was common 
practice in those days to agree what not to do in the conduct of war re- 
garding prisoners, devastation, cutting off the water-supply and the like. 

It is to be noted that acts prohibited under treaties are forbidden only 
so long as the treaties last. 4 Other prohibited acts form part of the in- 
junctions of positive Muslim law, and they cannot become allowable even 
in reprisal ; the immediate criminals and not their countrymen are to be 
considered responsible. 6 Muslims are not allowed to hold slogans 
similar to : “ We are not bound to keep faith with the Gentiles, ” 6 
enunciated, according to the Qur’an, by Jews and reiterated by Papal 
bulls during the Middle Ages. 7 

A selection of Instructions to Commanders, issued by the Prophet and 
later Caliphs, will be found in an appendix at the end of this monograph. 


Chapter XIV 

Quarter 

QUARTER, which is based upon a Qur anic verse (: “ And if anyone 
of the Associators seeketh thy protection [O Muhammad], then protect 
him so that he may hear the word of God, and afterwards convey him to 
his place of safety ” 8 ), is defined by jurists as : 

1. Cf. Abu-Ya'la "UIUJI f 16-7 1 , p. 25 (MS. Istanbul and Damascus). The expression (J jM 
Jt-J—il is met with frequently. 

2 . Jj*- , ch. Jihad; cf. however, infra, .XVII, Note 2. 

3 . j&\ jxJ l £ y . , i # 200-05* 

4. ^ | I j,\b*\\J , (Qur'an, 9 : 7 ).f^J ^ • ( a W adi & ^ uoted b * £ J* 

>Xj| yuJI 1 1., 185). 

5. Qur'an, 6 : 164, 17 : 15, 35 : 18, 49 : 7 * 53 • 3 8 - 

6. Qur'an, 3 : 75. 

7. Cf. supra , Part I, Ch. X, paragraph 9. 

8. Qur'an, 9 : 6. 
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Quarter means the practice of re- u* iJBCJI ff/Jl OLVl 

fraining from opposing them (i.e., the lt .. ... ., ...... , 

belligerents) through killing or capturing, ^ ^ ^ 

for the sake of God. 1 

Quarter might be granted to enemy persons when they solicit it 
individually or en masse. If surrender is unconditional, they become 
prisoners of war, and their property booty. This occurs generally when 
they are besieged, or fought in the open and reduced to great straits. 
In a conditional surrender, capitulation as it is termed, if conditions were 
accepted by the conqueror, those conditions must be faithfully observed, 
and Muslims must abide by their conditions j ^ o^L-hj). 2 

Quarter might also be granted to enemy persons without their solicit- 
ing it, through a general proclamation. So at the time of the conquest of 
Mecca, the Prophet made it known that all those persons were safe who 
entered the court of Ka'bah or the house of their chief Abu-Sufyan, or 
who shut up the doors of their houses, 3 or laid down their arms. 4 From 
this general amnesty a few were specifically excepted for their non- 
military offences. 

The modes and expressions of quarter are discussed in great detail by 
Muslim jurists, 5 which shows the great importance they attach to the 
fulfilling of terms accepted in good faith. 

According to an oft- quoted Hadlth of the Prophet, even the lowest of 
the Muslims may grant quarter which will be binding on the totality of the 
Muslim state. 6 So this right is possessed not only by the combatants, 
potential or active, but even by others incapable of fight, 7 by the sick 7 
and the blind, 7 and even by slaves. 8 The Prophet, more than once, 
rendered the quarter given by women valid. 9 Naturally minors, the in- 
sane, and those under enemy control (e.g., prisoners, tourists, etc.) are 
excepted, 10 so long as they are under non-Muslim jurisdiction. Their 
incapacity terminates as soon as they reach a place outside non-Muslim 
jurisdiction : Muslim territory or no-man’s land. (Cf. supra, Part 2, Ch. 
3 last para). 

1. Sarafehsly, j*Xll ' I ^ /■, I, 189. 

2. Ibid. f I, 185, on the authority of the Prophet. 

3. Ibn-Hisham, p. 814. 

4. Mabsuf of Sarakhsly, X, 39 ; Asrdr of Dabusly, fol. 146b (MS. Waliuddin, Istanbul, No. 1402) ; 
Tanbih of Mas'Odly, p. 267 ; Kharaj of Abu-Yusuf, p. 13 1 ; Khardj of QudSmah-ibn-Ja'far, ch. 19, §9 
(MS. Istanbul). 

5. Sarafehsly, .a-'I £ /*, I, 189-362 ; , in loco. 

6. Do I, 168-69. 

7. Ibid., I, 189 ; K&sanly, VII, 107. 

8. Do I, 171-72, quoting a case of the time of the Caliph 'Umar. See also Tabarly, Hist., I, 2567-68. 

9. SarafchsJy, ^X)l I, 191-92, Tirmidliiy, II, ch. <>! J.\ jU ; jV £ t p. 127. 

10. Sarajchsiy, s&\ juJ\ £• I, 192 ; Idem, Mabsut , X, 71. 
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Non-Muslim soldiers of the Muslim army, allies or otherwise, and even 
non-Muslim subjects of the Muslim State are denied this right of grant- 
ing quarter , 1 except when authorised by competent Muslims . 2 It is 
admitted that the commander of the Muslim army might notify that the 
enemy might not be given quarter by an individual Muslim other than 
the commander himself. Without such previous notification, the enemy 
might not be deprived of the right of soliciting quarter from individual 
Muslims . 3 

Quarter might for good reasons be revoked, but in such cases the 
enemy concerned must be allowed to return to the same position of safety 
and resistance as he was in when the quarter was granted . 4 

Quarter might even be temporary or conditional. The Prophet ac- 
corded Mu‘awiyah-ibn-MughIrah three days to quit Madlnah . 5 Jews of 
Khaibar were told that their quarter would be forfeited if they hid their 
property . 6 

Quarter is sometimes granted for persons absent, and necessary 
assurances are provided in order to create confidence. On one such 
occasion the Prophet sent his turban . 7 

If a quartered belligerent is unwittingly molested, right to damages 
accrues . 8 The case of the two persons from Banu-’Amir may be cited here, 
as an instance of the time of the Prophet, which happened just before the 
battle of the Jews of Banu-an-Nadlr of Madlnah . 9 

Generally speaking quarter is strictly a personal matter, and not 
transferable. If not expressly otherwise mentioned, it did not protect 
even the grantee’s family, less so his property. This applied, however, 
only when one was in immediate danger . 10 On the other hand, when one 
was safe in his home, and quarter was solicited, then it automatically 
included life, property, wives, children of minor age, unmarried 
daughters and sisters, mothers and grandmothers, and aunts of both the 
mother and father’s side . 11 In case of license to trade, even the servants 
and slaves used to be included in the time of classical jurists . 12 


1. Sarakhsiy, J I » 1 , 172. 

2. Ibid., I, 291-92. 

3. Ibid., 1 , 356-59- 

4. Ibid., I, 357. 

5. Kamil of Ibn al-Athlr, II, 127-28 (after the battle of Uhud) ; .aXM I £ j-s 1 » 3 2 ^. 

6. Sarakhsiy. I, 185-87. 

7. Tabarly, Hist,, I, 1645. 

8 . oU J ch. XI ( jU VI Jfl— ). 

9. Ibn-Hisfa&m, p. 652 ; Ibn-Sa‘d, 2/1, p. 40-41 ; Tabarly, Hist., 1 , 1449!. 

10. Mubiit by Racjlyuddin as-Sarakhsiy, I, fol. 602^-603^ (MS. Waliuddin). 

11 . Ibid.: Sarakhsiy. | JK * J 1 £- j>- ,1, 233'3^* 

12. Sarakhsiy, ibid. 

6 
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Chapter XV 

Treatment of Prisoners of War 

THIS subject naturally falls into two parts, viz., Muslim soldiers or 
other subjects made captive by the enemy, and the subjects and soldiers 
of the non-Muslim power taken prisoners by the Muslims. 


i. Muslim Prisoners. 

A Muslim prisoner is bound to observe faithfully his parole and 
honour. 1 If, however, he had given no parole, he is at liberty, if he 
likes and is able, to escape or otherwise do harm to his captors. 2 

As regards Muslim subjects, it is the duty of the Muslim state to 
seek their release by giving money from the public treasury. 3 4 The 
Qur’an clearly lays down that a portion of the state income is to be allotted 
for freeing the necks* which is interpreted 5 as aiding the prisoners and 
slaves to get themselves freed. There are clear traditions of the Prophet 
also to the same effect recorded by Bukhariy and others, for instance : 
“ Manage the release of the prisoner ”( jLJI ). 6 As regards practice, 
I have not found any precedent of the time of the Prophet when ransom 
was paid for the release of Muslim prisoners. Exchange of prisoners will, 
however, be dealt with later. The Caliph ‘Umar, however, ordered : 
“ Every Muslim prisoner in the hands of non-Muslims must be relieved 
by means of the Muslim state-treasury.” 7 Regarding later times, al- 
Maqrlzxy records and describes more than half a dozen general releases of 
Muslim prisoners by their enemy. 8 Historians of foreign countries have 
also recorded it. Finlay, for instance, says : “ Regular exchange of prisoners 
with the Muslims commenced as early as the reign of Constantine V, 
A.D. 769. In the year 797 a new clause was inserted in a treaty for the 
exchange of prisoners, binding the contracting parties to release all 
superannuary captives on the payment of a fixed sum for each individual.” 9 

Their wills and testaments, when received in Muslim territory are to 


1. SaraJshsIy# idem, IV, 223, citing actual cases of the time of the Prophet. 

2. Ibid., p. 2i9ff. 

3. Kharai of Abu- Yusuf, p. 121. 

4. Qur'an, 9 : 60. 

5. See any commentary on the Qur'an in loco . Also Ibn-Taimlyah, op. cit., p. 17 : ( V ^ d 

(S 1 <»W| ) 

6. Bu&i5rly, 56 : 171. 

7* Kharaj of Abfl-Yiisuf, p. 121 : (jwLllJU y uf d $ ) 

8. Khitat of Maqrlzly, ch. D&r a§-§ana'ah. Cf. Kamil of Ibn al-Afhir, VIII, 269, anno 326. 

9, Finlay, II, 89, cited bv Khuda Bathsh in the English translation of Von Kremer's Orient , p. 323, note. 

6 * 
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be valid for the property of the deceased Muslim prisoner situate under 
Muslim jurisdiction. 1 

2. Enemy Prisoners captured by Muslims. 

As regards taking prisoners, there are two Quranic verses : 

i. Now when ye meet in battle those who disbelieve, then it is 
the smiting of the necks until ye have routed them ; then making 
fast of bonds ; and afterwards either grace or ransom till the war lay 
down its burdens. (47 : 4). 

ii. It is not for any Prophet to have captives until he hath routed 
(the enemy) in the land. (8 : 67). 

— (In both these verses the verb y *- I occurs which means to route, to 
dominate, to subjugate. Cf. for this expression History of Tabariy, I, 
p. 1855, l, xi, and also the Tafsir of the same author in loco. Cf. also 
OlyJlcoLjU' by al-Maturldly (d. 333), who commenting on the latter 
verse gives it similar meaning : 

1— JaL j f j 

According to Muslim law, a prisoner qua prisoner cannot be killed. 
Ibn Rushd even records a consensus of the Companions of the Prophet 
to the same effect. 2 This does not preclude the trial and punishment of 
prisoners for crimes beyond rights of belligerency. For this we possess 
the high authority of the practice of the Prophet when two prisoners of the 
battle of Badr were beheaded by his order. 3 Muslim jurists clearly re- 
cognise that a prisoner cannot be held responsible for mere acts of bel- 
ligerency : 

Similarly there is a unanimity that 
belligerents would not be held respons- 
ible for damage they inflicted on Muslims 
regarding life and property. This would 
be so even when they embrace Islam or 
become Muslim subjects. For they did 
that conscientiously and in accordance 
with the dictates of their religion and at a 
time when they were authorised to do 
that. So they were on the same footing as 
Muslims. The same is true regarding 
the capture of property. 4 

1. Sarakhsiv. I y>-J I £ , IV, 229. 

2. 'j |Ji ,1, 351 (ed. Mu^afa Babi Press). 

3. Ibn-Hish&m, p. 458. Both were inveterate foes of Islam ; their release was dangerous for Islam. 

4. Dabusly, Asrdr, fol. 148a. 


V I J-* I J 

Jij-J Vl ^ UJLc I 

lj^L-1 OIJ 3 

(J UlJksk* | <>JLUr I j 
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Treatment during captivity has been the subject of liberal provisions. 
As regards the prisoners of Badr, the Prophet ordered : “ Take heed of 
the recommendation to treat the prisoners fairly M1 ( j y_) ). 

The consequence was that many Muslim soldiers contented themselves 
with dates and fed the prisoners in their charge with bread . l. 2 * Abu-Yusuf 
remarks that prisoners must be fed and well treated until a decision is 
reached regarding them . 2 They are not to be charged for their food, the 
cost of which is to be borne by the capturing Muslim state . 4 The 
Qur’an lays down : “ Lo ! the righteous shall. . . .|go to Paradise], . . . 
(because) they perform the vow and fear a day whereof the evil is wide- 
spreading, and feed with food the needy wretch, the orphan and the 
prisoner, for love of Him, ( saying ) : we feed you, for the sake of God only ; 
we wish for no reward nor thanks from you .” 5 Prisoners are to be protected 
from heat and cold, and the like. If they have no clothes, these might be 
provided — as was the practice of the Prophet . 6 If they are in any trouble 
or discomfiture, this is to be done away with as far as possible, for which 
also there is authority of the practice of the Prophet . 7 He has the right to 
draw up wills for the property at home . 8 Obviously these would be 
communicated to the enemy authorities through a proper channel. Among 
prisoners, a mother is not to be separated from her child , 9 nor other 
near relatives from each other . 10 The position and dignity of prisoners 
are to be respected according to individual cases . 11 A tradition is also 
attributed to the Prophet: “Pay respect to the dignitary of a nation who 
is brought low .’’ 12 There is no evidence in early Muslim history of 
exacting labour from prisoners. If they tried to escape or otherwise 
violate discipline, they might be punished . 13 If they succeeded in their 
attempt to escape and reach safety ( Cr* 1 -* ) and are again captured, their 
previous offence of escaping might not be ground for punishment , 14 except 
perhaps the breach of parole. 


l. Tabariy, Hist., 1 , 1337-38. 

2 » Ibid. 

3 - Kh ardi. p. 88. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Qur'an, 76 : 5-9. 

6. BukhSrlv. 56: 142, Ibn-Sa‘d, 2/1, p. in. 

7. Kdmil of Ibn al-Aihlr, II, 99. Sec also ch. Prisoners of Badr, etc. in any Seerat-work. 

8. SaraJshsIy, I I £ , IV, 229. 

9. Ibid., IV., 241-43. 

10. Ibid. 

u . For treatment of the daughter of Muqauqis, cf. MaqrMy, .Jala*- , I, 297; I <■«£*' (MS. 

Berlin) : q* 2^ ^ i] jlll ul , etc. 

12. Jahi?, I j jU I , I, 22 ( f y jt J* 1 I ) ; Ibn ‘Asakir : * f ji ^ |i| # 

13. These things fall under the discretionary powers of the commanders. 

14. Do do. 
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Muslim law leaves to the discretion of the commander to decide 
whether prisoners of war are to be (a) beheaded, (b) enslaved, (c) released 
on paying ransom, ( d ) exchanged with Muslim prisoners, or (e) released 
gratis. We shall treat them separately. 


(a) Beheading of Prisoners. 

We have already seen, prisoners surrendering on conditions are 
treated according to the terms of their capitulation. On unconditional 
surrender, mere past acts of belligerency constitute no ground for in- 
flicting capital punishment. No doubt, crimes other than these might 
bring punishment on the prisoner. Accroding to Abu-Yusuf, a prisoner 
might be beheaded only in the interest of Islam, though he also records 
many opinions of high authority that their beheading was disliked 
( makruh ). 1 We have seen that unanimity was reached among the Com- 
panions of the Prophet not to behead prisoners of war. 2 In short, capital 
punishment for prisoners of war is only permissible in extreme cases of 
necessity and in the higher interests of the State. 


(b) Enslavement. 

There is no verse in the Qur’an directly permitting enslavement, yet 
some indirect mention is found in the following : 

O Prophet ! Lo ! We have made lawful unto thee thy wives unto 
whom thou hast paid their bride-money, and those whom thy right 
hand possesseth of those whom God hath given thee as spoils of war. . . 
(33 : So). 

In the practice of the Prophet, however, though lew, there are instances 
of it. The females and children of the Jewish tiibe of Banu- Quraizah 
were, by the decision of the arbitrator nominated by themselves, enslaved 
and distributed as booty. 3 This arbitral award was in conformity with 
the Jewish personal law. 4 The captives of the Arab tribe of Hawazin, 
in the year 8 H. were distributed among the troops, but later on all of them 
were set free in answer to the supplication of the Hawazinites after their 
conversion to Islam. This manumission was not decreed as a right, but 
the Muslim soldiers were prompted by the personal example of the 
Prophet, and those who would not liberate their share, were compensated 
by the state-treasury. 5 A little earlier, the Arabian tribe of Banul-Mustaliq 


1. Kharai. p. 121. 

2. Ibn-Ru&hd, \\ , 1, 351. 

3. Ibn-Hisham, p. 689. 

4. Deuteronomy, XX, 10-14. 

5. Ibn-Higham, p. 877-78, Tabarly and others in loco . 
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had also incurred the same fate of losing females and children to the 
Muslim army. This time the Prophet married a girl from among the 
captives, who happened to be the daughter of the chieftain of the tribe, 
after liberating her. And the Muslim soldiery was persuaded to free all 
the enslaved persons. 1 The prisoners of Banul-'Anbar were set free 
either gratuitously or on ransom. 2 

The policy of the Prophet reached a climax when, as is said, he decreed 
that Arabs could not be enslaved ( Js* J* ). 3 The Caliph ‘Umar 
issued orders that peasants, artisans and professionals of belligerent 
countries should not be enslaved. 4 The Qur’an exhorted liberation of 
slaves, 6 and provided that the income of the Muslim state should partly 
be allotted for the manumission of slaves. 6 Another verse 7 was inter- 
preted by the Caliph ‘Umar 8 to mean that if a Muslim slave wanted to 
work and thus pay off his value to his master, the master was not in a 
position to refuse the offer. 

Thus it may be inferred that though Islam has done much to minimize 
slavery, it has not abolished it altogether. Certainly it is not obligatory 
always to enslave prisoners of war, yet it cannot be denied that the supreme 
commander of an army has the choice to accord the prisoners either 
enslavement or any other treatment. A word of caution may not be out of 
place. Slave in Islam does not convey the same idea as in other civilisa- 
tions. For a slave of a Muslim has a right to equality with his master in 
food, clothing and dwelling. It cannot be denied that it was an easy 
method of proselytising non-Muslims which is the prime policy of a 
Muslim state. 9 

For treatment of and laws governing slaves in Islam, I may refer to my 
monograph , published by the Law Union of the 

Osmania University, which contains also a bibliography. 

(c) Ransom. 

The Qur’an has legalised releasing prisoners of war on ransom (cf. 47 : 4) 
and there are many instances in the life of the Prophet of the liberating 

1. Ibn-Hisham, p. 729. 

2. Ibn-Hish&m, p. 983. 

3. Mabsut of Sarafehsly, X, 1 18. 

4. KanzuI-'Ummdl, Vol. 2, p. 314. 

5. Qur'Sn, 90 : 13, 2 : 177 ; freeing of slaves is an atonement of many an offence for which cf. Qur’an 
4 : 92 , 5 *• 89 , 58 : 3 - 

6. Qur'an, 9 : 60. 

7. Qur'an, 24: 33 fJ* jl ^ y * ^ ) • 

8. Shibll, al~Fdriiq, citing Bu^hariy. 

9. In the archives of Pondicherry, that j§gir bestowed by the Ni?am on the French East India Co. 
there are still preserved the proceedings disposing of the command of the emperor of France received 
to the effect that*allf people in French possessions be forced to baptise their slaves u r ithin a short time. 
But Islam does not'allow compulsion to convert even slaves to Islam. 
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of them with various kinds of ransom and compensation. So they were 
required sometimes to teach a number of Muslim boys calligraphy ; l 
sometimes money in gold or silver was demanded; 2 sometimes other 
goods, for instance spears 3 and munition of war, were accepted. It is not 
our concern whether the ransom was paid by the prisoner from his private 
purse or he was aided in it by his friends or government. The Caliph 
‘Umar II released full one hundred thousand prisoners and acquired 
the city of Malatlyah from the Byzantines. 4 


(d) Exchange of Prisoners. 

Of Exchange, a special kind of ransom, there are many instances in the 
life of the Prophet : sometimes one for one, 5 6 at others one for more.® In 
later times, it developed into a complicated institution involving the 
release of thousands of prisoners at a time. In certain treaties the value 
of the ransom of prisoners was fixed in definite sum of money. 7 

It is natural that vehicles employed for the purpose of conveying 
exchangeable prisoners — cartels as they are called — should be immune 
during their journey to and fro. 8 It is also obvious that during the time 
of this immune journey they should not take part in hostilities on pain of 
losing that immunity. 


(e) Gratuitous Release. 

The Qur’an has recommended this when hostilities have ceased 
(cf. 47 : 4). There are not a few instances of it in the life of the Prophet. 
From the battle of Badr until his death, one comes across gratuitous 
releases of prisoners every now and then. 9 There were also cases of release 
on parole that they would no more take part in hostilities against Muslims. 10 

Before the booty — in which prisoners, according to Muslim law, are 
included — is distributed among the capturers, the commander is free 


1. Ibn-Sa'd, 2/1, p. 14 ; Musnad of Ibn-Hanbal, I, 246-47. 

2. Ibn-f^ish^ni, p. 462, etc. 

3. Ibn-Hajar, Ifdbah, No. 8336 ; Kattaniy, \ ^ II, 38. 

4. AbO-‘Abdallah Muhammad-ibn-Salamah-ibn-Ja'far jl>-l J j O O MS. Topka- 

pusarai), fol. 77 a. 

5. Tabarly, Hist., I, 1345-46, 1862. 

6. §abXh of Muslim, V, 150, ch. (<5 j* ^ * \ •** j J^l). 

7. Cf. supra, a few pages above, in the beginning of this section citing Finlay. 

8. Cf. Sarakhsfv. juJ \ ^ , III, 327-28 1 ^* j 

9. Tabariy, Hist., I, 1354 for instance. 

10. Cf. any biography of the Prophet, prisoners of Badr, etc. e.g,, Ibn-Hi§h 3 m, p. 47 1 * 
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to deal with the prisoners as he likes. 1 But after they are enslaved and 
distributed, the consent 2 of each recipient is necessary in all those acts 
of the commander which affect adversely the possessory rights of the 
owners of the now-enslaved prisoners. The prisoners of Hawazin provide 
a good precedent, when the Prophet allowed compensation from the 
public treasury to all those who were not willing to part with their booty of 
slaves. (Tabariy, Hist., pp. 1675-79). 

Chapter XVI 

Choice given to Inhabitants of Annexed Territory 

EX-ENEMY subjects of occupied territory are expected to remain 
peaceful, law-abiding and in no way hostile to the conqueror. But they are 
not forced to become subjects of the new state if their district or country 
is finally annexed ; but they are given a year 1 in which to quit the terri- 
tory or become the subjects of the Muslim state, their new master. It 
is not necessary to accept all the inhabitants as subjects ; some of them 
might be expelled. The Caliph ‘Umar deprived the Jews, the Greeks 
and the bandits |) 0 f the choice of living in Jerusalem. 3 

If they wished to become the subjects of the Muslum state, they are 
required to pay the protection tax ( jizyah ) or whatever might be agreed 
upon between them and their new government. 4 After the act of natural- 
isation is executed, they become ordinary subjects. For certain peculiar- 
ities of non-Muslim subjects see supra Part 2, Chapter 4, Section b. 

Chapter XVII 
Acts Permitted 

NOW we will enumerate acts permitted by Muslim Law in the 
actual conduct of war. 

1. Enemy combatants might be killed, 5 wounded,® pursued 7 and 
made captive. 8 Non-combatants might be killed in defence only and not 
otherwise. The jurists of the Abbasid period made an exception regarding 

1. Mawardly, op. cit., p. 132. 

2. I ^ y* 9 III, 39, 

3. Takariy, Hist., I, 2405-06. 

4. For instance, the famous pact of the Caliph ‘Umar with Christians of the tribe of Banu-Taghlib 
who resented the term jizyah, and agreed to pay certain other taxes in increased ratio. Cf. Abu -Yusuf, 
etc. in loco. 

5. Qur’an, 47 : 4, 8 : 12. 

6 . Ibid. 

7. Qur'§n, 4: 104, 3 : 172. 

8. Qur'an, 47 : 4, 8 : 12. 
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children, women, and men incapable of fighting through old age or 
otherwise — these might be killed, they say , 1 if they are rulers, comman- 
ders, or advisers in tactics and strategy, and it is expected that their 
death would produce adverse effects on the enemy. Sometimes the 
Qur’anic expression, “then fight with the ringleaders of Disbelief ’’ 2 
is also referred to for support in this connexion. Kasaniy explains : 

And the principle therein is that all those who are potentially 
capable of fighting, may be killed, no matter whether they actually 
fight or not. And all those who are potentially incapable of fighting 
must not be killed, except when they fight actually or potentially, 
such as by means of opinion, influence, inciting and the like . 3 

2. Recourse might be had to ruses . 4 The Prophet is reported in 
his warlike expeditions generally to have given currency to apparently 
misleading things ( ), 5 using ambiguous expressions 6 and the like 

to consternate the enemy. “ War is a ruse ” ( ) 7 is a famous 

dictum in Muslim military literature which is also attributed to the Prophet. 

2a. Propaganda may require a separate treatment. There are 
cases in the time of the Prophet when secret agents were sent who sowed 
discord between the different sections of the allied enemy , 8 and who 
disseminated false news in order to discourage the enemy , 9 or to extract 
some other benefit from the enemy . 10 11 Once a famine was afflicting Mecca, 
and the Prophet sent a handsome contribution of five hundred gold coins 
towards the relief work. The Meccan magnates, though they dared not 
refuse and return the contribution, at once discerned in it a powerful 
weapon “ to win the affection of the youngsters of Mecca ” ( Vl | 1 $j -u* 

UU; ol). u The famous verse of the Qur’an on the Islamic budget 12 also 
allots a portion of the income for propaganda ( r+bij^ j ). According 
to Abu-Ya‘la al-Farra’, this Qur’anic term includes four categories : 

1. Those whose hearts are to be won to aid Muslims. 

2. To persuade them to abstain from doing harm to Muslims. 


1. Saralshsiy, Sbarh as-Siyar al-Kabir, 1 , 34 ; cf. also supra “ Acts Forbidden," No. 2. 

2. Qur’an, 9:12, 

3. Bada'i * of Kasaniy, VII, 101. 

4. Bukh&rly, 55 : 157 ; Muslim, V, 143 ; SaraHisIy, \ I, 83-86. 

5. Ibn-HishSm, p. 894, 

6. Tabariy, Hist., I, 1302-03. 

7. Sarakhsly, I j*J I ^ /* , I, 83. 

8. Ibn-HishSm, 683-84, 

9. Ibn-tJajar, Ipdbah, No. 3074. 

10. Tabariy, Hist., I, 1586. 

11. Sarakhsly, ^ jX t I, 69. 

12. Qur'an, 9 : 60. cf my article in V ^ ^ , Hyderabad, Rabl' l, 1357 H. 
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3. To induce them to embrace Islam. 

4. To give inducement to others through them. 1 

Of course most of them will be non-Muslims, and our author has also 
recognised it explicitly. 

3. The enemy might be attacked with all kinds of weapons. 2 In 
this matter ships and forts were regarded as the same. 3 Of course un- 
necessary bloodshed is to be avoided. In the time of the Prophet, one 
comes across superior strategy and better tactics in the Muslim army as 
also new formations, new methods of defence. Trench warfare was not 
known in Hijaz before the Prophet. The element of surprise was also 
included as much as possible, which diminished bloodshed and procured 
easy surrender A The Caliph Mu'awiyah used incendiary materials ( oliyi ) 
in his marine expeditions. 5 S. P. Scot records that the Muslims of Spain 
used in the seventh century of Hijrah what might be considered a crude 
form of cannon. 6 During the Crusades the Muslims used a kind of 
marine mine. 7 During the same time, Salahuddln managed to send his 
ships to ports besieged by Christians by placing pigs on the deck and 
clothing the sailors in Christian dress. 8 An author of at least several 
hundred years ago mentions even poison gases. He says : 

And acts of belligerency in war, like oUyJ ef J ;jo£1| L| 
fires, smokes, prepared liquids, and ill- ,, .. ... 

smelling deadly odours (? gases), for ^ ^ f./T . J 

causing damage to forts and castles and <0^1 
horrifying the enemy— are permitted. 9 syU jjUI ^Uoij 

The name of the author is not known ; the manuscript was copied in 
1231 H. Various formulae for the preparation of poison gases are given 
in another old MS. in Arabic. 10 Attacks with smoke are mentioned and 
upheld by such an old author as Burhanuddln al-Mar gh lnanly (d. 616). 11 

1. Abu-Ya'la al-Farra’, al-Ahkam as-Sul$dmyah, fol. 82, (MS. Istanbul). 

2. Qur’an, 8 : 60 ( * j* j** j ) ; Sarakhsly, -*^1 I £ , III, 212 : 

1*4-* IjaLa j (j-u U*ii 1 j\ j UJ l» j*al\ j I 'jp 1» v y ’ * 
“ • j ^ o jU| j ^Jl| #1* j I jt j pill c f, on the contrary the opinion of 

the Malikite Khalil, that poisoned arrows are forbidden, supra , " Acts Forbidden," No. 18. 

3. Sarakhsly, , III, 265. 

4. Cf. Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 1939 : Les champs de bataille au temps du Prophite ; CjIaJUi 

, Osmania University, Vol. VII, JL jU : * <£l <jj — both by me. 

5. > iO| ^aJI £ /• III, 213. 

6. History of Moorish Empire in Europe, III, 634 {anno 1249 of Chr. era). 

7. Lawrence, Principle of International Law, p. 51 1. 

8. Kdmil of Ibn al-Aifadr, XII, 34 ; Ibn-Shadd&d : j}\ j UlLUl j,>| p. 178. 

9- C/f* ^ s* ~ a ‘P$‘ J^IUj , MS. Cairo, Fiqh Hanafly, No. 1080, ch., 27. 

to. \ j^\ dj, KU , MS. Hamidi£, Istanbul, No. 189, pp. 308-17. 
n. Vol. Ill, ch. 23. (MS. Yani J3mi‘, Istanbul). 
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Aph-Shaibaniy allows surprise attacks, burning forts and flooding them 
with water. 1 Instruments for producing terrifying and shrill sounds as a 
consternater were resorted to by Arabs and other Muslim peoples. 2 

4. Assassination. It is allowed in Muslim law, and may perhaps 
be justified on the ground that often it diminishes greater bloodshed 
and discord, and it is resorted to as the lesser of two evils. In the life of the 
Prophet there are several clear instances of it. The expeditions dispatched 
by him against Abul-Huqaiq, 3 Ka‘b-ibn-al-Ashraf, 4 Abu-RafF 5 and 
and Sufyan-ibn-Anas 6 were successful, and the one against Abu-Sufyan 7 
failed to achieve the desired aim. 

5. Instances of night attacks, too, are not lacking in the history of the 
time of the Prophet. Muslim historians have recorded even the very 
watchwords used on these occasions. 8 On one such occasion two parties 
of the Muslims clashed with each other by mistake, and some blood was 
shed before it was discovered. The Prophet agreed that it was by mistake 
and it was left unpunished. 9 

6. In a previous Chapter it was stated what kind of people might 
not be killed except in self-defence. In the confusion of a night attack, 
or when catapults or other war machines cause damage from an invisible 
distance, the unintentional killing of such non-combatants is exempt 
from punishment ; but soldiers must be warned not to aim at them. 10 

7. It is necessary sometimes, in sieges for instance, that an enemy 
should be fired at from a distance. Often in besieged places are found 
not only non-combatants but also neutrals and even Muslim subjects 
such as tourists or prisoners, etc. 11 Again, sometimes the enemy takes 
shelter behind women, children or even Muslim prisoners. In all such 
cases Muslim soldiers are enjoined simply not to aim at the non-combatants 
and non-belligerents. 12 

8. Enemy property may be destroyed or captured. This will be 
discussed in a separate Chapter. 

9. The water-supply of the enemy may be cut off or in some 
other way may be made unusable for them. The Prophet cut it off from 


1. Shaibanly, A?/, ch. J ' j* (MS. Aya Sofia, Istanbul). 

2. Gf. Islamic Culture, April 1941 ; 'A Note on Noise as a Consternater in Islamic Armies," pp. 240ft'. 

3. Tabarly, Hist., I, 1379. 

4. Ibid, p. 1372 ; Bukharly, 54 : 15- 

5* Tabarly, I, 1375-76 ; Bukharly, 54 : 16. 

6. Sarakhsly, \ I £• , I, 79. 

7. Tabarly, lkhtilaf al-Fuqahd’, p. 18b (MS. Istanbul), Ibn-Sa'd, 2/1, p. 68; Ibn-Hi§h5m, p, 994- 

8. Ibn-Sa'd, 2/1, p. 17, Musnad of Ibn-Hanbal, IV, 65, MSwardiy, p. 60. 

9. Mufrif Burhdniy, ch. 23 ; Ibn- Higham, p. 

10. Sarakhsly, I yu-I I £ III, 213, Bukhariy, 54* 146. 

11. Mubif of Ra$uddln Sarakhsly, I, 569, citing a case from the time of the Prophet. 

12. Sarakhsly, jd , III, 216, Abu-Ya‘la, , fol. 25 a', b. 
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the enemy during the battles of Badr 1 and Khaibar 2 with great effect. 

to. Food and fodder may be obtained from an enemy country . 3 
There are indications to the effect that the Muslim armies sent by the 
Prophet used to pay for what they obtained wherever practicable. So 
Tirmidhly records : 

The meaning of the Hadith is that they ^ I ojaL | J*. 

used to go in military expeditions and . " L „ . ' . ... 

pass by people who would not sell them J ^ J 

the requisites for cash. It was for this fUk)| ^ 

that the Prophet said : If they decline to ol 

sell and will not surrender except by ’ , . ; 

force, then use force It is related of f 3 J "" J •> 

‘Umar that he used to give similar instruc- 
tions . 4 

On the other hand, there are also indications of food and fodder being 
obtained by what is termed requisition . 6 Unlike other captures, food 
and fodder are not considered booty, i.e., not shared by the Government 
nor divided among the whole army, but the catpor becomes the sole 
owner . 6 

ii. Individuals or localities may collectively be fined or otherwise 
punished for indiscipline or hostility to the occupying forces. 

These are but a few cases recording law and practice. It is very difficult 
to give a comprehensive list of what acts are permitted. The general 
principle may help to a great extent that every thing not prohibited is 
permissible ( J*AI| ). 7 


Chapter XVIII 

Spies 

IN olden times spies could not have done so much harm to the other 
side as in modern times when spying has developed from an art into a 
veritable science. Nevertheless elaborate precautions were taken even in 
olden times to hide news from the enemy. The Prophet sometimes closed 
all roads to private persons 8 ( ) in order to prevent infiltration of 

news of military importance. 

1. Ibn-Hisham, p. 439-40. 

2. Sara]&hsty» I^J|^ y t in, 213. 

3. Dlnawarly, Jl I I , p , 120 : 0 .^ 1 * JJ^I I j* j ^ ^ p**! j jl Cyi li! o jJLil jlT 

J ' J fl*Ul j j j js*l J 0 J J IS 

4. Tirmidhlv. I, 301, ed. Bulaq. 

5. Dlnawarly, Jlj^i j^Yl , p. 120. More, infra , under chapter " Private Property." 

6. Cf. any law book, ch. Booty. 

7. Cf. supra, Part I, Ch. VI, §10. 

8. Abfl-Yflsuf. Khatdi . p. 13 1. 
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Practically no distinction is made in Muslim law between spies of war 
and spies of peace. All those persons who obtain or attempt to obtain 
information useful to an enemy, and try to transmit it to the enemy, are 
considered as spies. Even a Muslim subject may play that mean role and 
incur the same punishment as an alien. 

Naturally less formality is observed regarding aliens suspected of fifth 
column activities. Two cases of the time of the Prophet may be noted 
with interest. 

(a) The Treaty of Hudaiblyah became invalid owing to its being 
violated by the Meccans. Great preparations were secretly undertaken 
to avenge the infraction of the treaty. A Muslim of old standing, Hatib- 
ibn-AbI-Balta‘ah guessed where these preparations were directed. He 
wrote a letter to his friends in Mecca to the effect that preparations were 
ahead and that might be they were directed against Mecca, so Meccans 
should take precautions. He intended thereby a better treatment of his 
private property situate in Mecca. The letter was intercepted, and when 
the Prophet was satisfied that neither was the letter motivated by ill-will 
to Islam nor had it done any harm, he pardoned Hatib in view of his long 
meritorious services, including his taking part in the battle of Badr . 1 

(b) Al-BuHiarly quotes a few details of an incident in which the 
Prophet, during a certain expedition, ordered a suspected spy to be 
pursued and captured, who was later beheaded . 2 We do not know what 
opportunity was given him to plead or how he came to be suspected. 

Abu-Yusuf is of opinion that non-Muslim spies, no matter whether 
subjects or aliens, must be given capital punishment, and those who 
profess Islam might be imprisoned or physically tortured . 3 His contem- 
porary ash-Shaibaniy regards espionage as less harmful than robbery, 
and so he thinks that subjects of the Muslim state may not be beheaded 
for espionage. Regarding aliens, however, he too has no mercy . 4 

No distinction is made, as far as punishment is concerned, between a 
male and a female spy . 5 Yet a minor should on no account be made to 
suffer the supreme penalty, say Muslim jurists . 6 

Chapter XIX 
Uniforms 

VARIOUS devices have been made to distinguish friend from foe 
during the frenzy of a battle. Its purpose is twofold — comfort and 
distinctiveness. 

1. Ibn-Hisham f p. 810, Sarakhslv. I I £ , IV, 226. 

2. Bukhariy, 56 : 173. ^ 

3. Abu-Yusuf, Kh ardi. p. 117. 

4. Cf. j* , IV, 226-27. 

5. Sarakhslv. IV, 226-27. 

6 . Ibid. 
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The Prophet is reported to have worn during military marches, special 
cloaks . 1 There is also mention of prominent warriors wearing distinctive 
costumes during a battle . 2 Yet there is no evidence of any organised 
attempt in the time of the Prophet to provide all the members of the 
expedition with uniforms, except that he is reported to have ordered on 
the day of Badr that Muslims should wear distinctive signs, adding that 
the angels who came on that day to the help of the Muslims also wore 
such signs . 3 A (sort of woollen crest ?) is said to have been adopted 
by Muslims on that occasion . 4 The life of the Prophet shows that he had 
an ingenious device which served both during night and day. He instruct- 
ed watchwords for each campaign, and during a combat the cries of the 
watchword could fairly easily distinguish friend from foe . 5 

Greater uniformity of dress is reported in the time of the Caliph 
‘Ally . 6 The Abbasid Mu'tasim and Mutawakkil are reported to have 
raised uniformly dressed armies . 7 

Chapter XX 
Flags of Truce 

THE sign of surrender in ancient times seems to have been mere hold- 
ing-up of hands and laying-down of arms. In the time of the Caliph 
‘Aliy we come across the expression “ flag of truce .” 8 But the technical 
branch of Muslim military science has not yet been thoroughly studied . 9 

Mention may also be made here of the raising of the copies of the 
Qur’an by the troops of Mu'awiyah in the battle of Siffin on which the 
opposing army held up their arms . 10 

* * # 

So far we have dealt with enemy persons. In the following we propose 
to discuss enemy property as affected by war. 

(To he continued). 

M. Hamidullah. 

1. Bukh&rly, 54 : 90. 

2. Tabariy, Hist., I, p. 1393, ll, 14-15 ; Ibn-Higham, P- 448, etc. 

3. Tabarly, Tafsir, IV, 54, commenting on the verse 3 : 125. 

4. ibid. ( jisru jji y 

5. Musnad of Ibn-Hanbal, IV, 289, also my d&r ji-L. <£L ^ J:’ * 4 * ; Ibn~Sa‘d, 21 1, p. 17. 

6. Mas'udly, Muruj, IV, 309ft (ed. Europe). 

7. Ameer ' All, A Short Hist, of the Saracens , p 431 (ed. 1921) : “ all regulars were given light brown 
cloaks." 

8. Yfisuf-ibn-Muhammad al-AndalusIy, J \ j VI ,foL 14a, b. 

9. See, however, Fries, Heerwesen der Araber zur Zeit de Umaijaden , Kiel, 1920 ; Wiistenfeld, Hter - 
wesen der Muhammedaner, Gottingen , 1880 ; Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. Tabalkhana. etc.; Lbrd 
Munster : I4* I I jV , lithographed 1840 ; a copy also in the Hyderabad State Library 
which reads a very interesting and descriptive catalogue. 

10. ^Jabariy, Hist., 1 , 3352 - 53 * 

7 * 



MODERN TENDENCIES IN ARABIC 
LITERATURE 1 


THE FACTORS THAT MODERNISED ARABIC 

T HE modernisation of Arabic literature began after the French 
invasion of Egypt in 1798. This invasion provided an opportunity 
for the East and West to come together and understand each 
other’s mentality. Education began to spread as Muhammad ‘All Pasha 
al-Kabir opened various schools after the European model. There were 
first opened a few schools for teaching medicine and different sciences in 
Egypt. During the early period of the nineteenth century, the number of 
schools was increasing fast. 2 3 By 1906, five hundred and five new schools, 
excluding village schools, were established. They gave instruction to 
about 92,000 pupils, of whom about 20,000 were girls. 2 Under the 
enlightened administration of the Educational Minister, Sa'ad Pasha 
Zaghlol, education began to advance still more quickly. 

But it was quite later that Arab countries except Syria took to the 
task of spreading education. Muhammad ‘All’s son, Ibrahim, had already 
founded primary schools in Syria. The school of Butrus Bustani (1819- 
1883) also was set up. American and French Missionaries established in 
the "year i860 thirty-three schools which were attended by approximately 
one thousand pupils. 4 

The monastic college in “ ‘Ain Waraqa ” in Lebanon had made a 
point of encouraging the study of Arabic. The educational activities of 
the missionaries progressed so far that they founded the Syrian Protestant 
College in Beirut in 1866. 5 

The first requisite of all these educational efforts was a supply of Arabic 
text -books and school manuals. Eli Smith in Beirut and his colleagues 
decided to supply this urgent demand. They secured the services of two 

I. This essay is intended to give a general outline ot the subject -matter. 

2. By 1882 there were 5,397 primary and secondary schools of Government in Egypt. They gave instruc- 
tions to 142,217 pupils. See History of Arabic Literature by George Zaidan, Vol. IV. p. 27, Second 
Edition, 1937. 

3. See Modern Egypt by the Earl of Cromer, p. 880. 

4 . The Arab Awakening by George Antoni us, p. 42. 

5. See further information in the History of Arabic Literature by George Zaidan, Vol.lIV. p. 37-44- 
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scholars, Na§if Yaziji and Butrus Bustani, whom they commissioned to 
compile manuals on a variety of subjects for the use of schools. In Egypt 
this task of compiling text -books and translating foreign works was being 
carried on by Tahtawi, Abdullah Basha FikrI and ‘All Mubarak Basha. 1 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, an improvement in compilation 
and translation had been made by the establishment of Arabic printing 
presses in Constantinople (1816) and in Cairo (1822), both of which 
brought out books of literary and scientific value in Arabic. The printing 
of classical works and the translation of foreign books and education 
generally began to increase fast. The avidity with which these books were 
received shows that minds were awakening to acquire knowledge. 

This awakening was further accelerated by journalism, which was 
spreading rapidly parallel with the growth of education. Muhammad ‘All 
Basha al-Kabir took a first step in this direction also, when he founded 
“ Al-Waqa'i-al-Misryya ” in the year 1828. In the reign of the Khedive 
Isma'Il, (1863-1882), the demand for daily papers, magazines and periodic- 
als increased. Many leading personalities of the time such as Al-Bakll 
Basha. Ibrahim Al-Dasuki, Basharah Taklah and later on Sheikh ‘All 
Yusuf, Syyid Jamaluddin al-Afghani and Sheikh Muhammed ‘Abduh 
interested themselves in Arabic journalism, which was further assisted 
by the later developments in the political and social conditions of Egypt. 
If there were printed four or five thousand newspapers in 1914, they have 
now increased to forty or fifty thousand approximately. 2 Similarly their 
circulation has widened so far that more than fifty thousand papers and 
magazines are sent every week outside Egyptian territories. 

As to Syrian journalism, the Syrians were no doubt first to respond to 
the call of Arab journalism. They, indeed, did much to raise the standard 
of this branch of literature ; yet as a result of the immigration of Syrian 
literates, the centre of Arabic literary activities shifted to Egypt. 

This progress of journalism brought the man in the street in contact 
with European culture and civilization. The spread of European science, 
philosophy, art and literature led naturally to an upheaval in the political 
and social conceptions of Arab society. To the factors of education and 
journalism which were already working for the reconstruction of Arab 
society, was added another effective factor, namely, translation of European 
works into Arabic. The young men who were sent to acquire higher educa- 
tion in European universities began to translate European works on 
science, law and literature in an endeavour to renovate Arabic culture 
when they returned to their mother country. 

As the urgencies of the time demanded from journalists and translators 
of European works that they should be simple and clear in their writings, 
they paid little attention to the grammatical and philological rules laid 


1. Sec Al-Wasit pp, 328-333. 

2. See Al-Bld$h. April 10, 1936, p. 8th, April 3, 1936, p. 2, for lectures delivered on The Tendencies 
in Modem Journalism, and the place of Egyptian Journalism, by A. Zaidan and A. Said respectively. 
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down by classical authors. They abandoned the rhymed prose which was 
considered to be the only literary style of the day. In addition, the difficul- 
ties experienced in translating foreign works into Arabic compelled the 
writers to give up their rhetorical ornamentations. They therefore imitated 
sometimes the style of BadI‘-al-Zaman Al-Hamdhanl. or Al-Khawarizmi 
and sometimes the style of Ibn Khaldun used by him in his famous 
Prolegomena. Further, they made free use of the Turkish words and 
ungrammatical idioms used in their daily conversation. 


DIFFERENT SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 

SUCH deviations from the classical rules of the Arabic language made 
the SheiHrs of Azhar University and the followers of the classical school 
stand out against the adherents of this new school, who were rapidly 
increasing in number. This struggle between the old and the new schools 
awakened the slumbering spirits of the Sheikhs. As there were printing 
presses ready for their help, they determined to revive classical literature. 
By editing the manuscripts of the classical authors, they made literary 
Arabic accessible to the speakers of Arabic. Both the schools — the con- 
servative Sheikhs and the Europeanised liberals (Effendls) — had now come 
forward to win the people over to their sides. The followers of old school 
wanted to bring them back to the old standard, and they indeed worked 
hard to bring the grammatical idiom into common use. In spite of their 
efforts, rhymed prose gradually gave place to the changing style. In 
Magazines such as Al-‘Urwatal-Wuthka (1884), Al-Muktataf, (1886), 
Al-Hilal and Al-Manar (1891), and in the works of Sheikh Muhammad 
‘Abduh, a marked development is noticed in the style of Arabic prose. 
The essayists who contributed to these journals followed classical rules 
of grammar and literature, but they had freed themselves from the 
fetters of rhymed prose to a great extent. They had also put an end to the 
old custom of paying religious homage to linguistic form at the expense 
of meaning. 

This change in the style of writing owes a great deal to the intellectual 
activities which were started by Syyid Jamaluddin A 1 - A fgh ani and Sheikh 
Muhammad ‘Abduh. One of Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abduh's influences, 
which were then at work in various directions, was the stimulus he had 
stirred in the direction of writing. 1 As ‘Abduh’s movement aimed to 
free the minds of the Egyptians from the fetters of traditions and to 
reconcile the culture of Islam with the scientific achievements of modern 
civilization, 2 he had created therefore an environment in which a new 

1. See Al-Mandr, November 6, 1093, pp. 783-784, and 775-779* 

2. It was due to Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abduh’s teachings that commentaries on the Holy Qur an, 
Islamic Jurisprudence and Islamic philosophy underwent a new system of interpretation. This new system 
is by itself a separate branch of study, and too elaborate to deal with here. 

8 
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era of writing could develop. He had, further, made it possible for the 
Arabic literature and Islamic sciences to become modernised without 
breaking with its Islamic past . 1 

Since Sheikh Muhammad Abduh’s movement had created a large 
following and had provided competent scholars from among its ranks, 
they organised themselves into a People’s Party. When in the year 1907 
the organ of this party, Al-Jarldah, appeared under the editorship of 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, Arabic writing adopted a definite line of develop- 
ment. These followers of Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abduh denounced the 
policy of both the conservatives and the radical liberals and formulated 
instead a school of moderate views between the two extremists. They 
aimed to prepare the nation through education, character-building and 
implanting a belief in independence. These scholars sought likewise to 
introduce the principles of Western civilization into the social and political 
life of the country and also into the field of literature, while preserving 
genuine Islamic characteristics. 2 As time passed by, the political discord 
which had arisen within the ranks of the party led eventually to the dis- 
continuation of its organ Al-Jarldah in 1914. But the spirit of intellectual 
progress which had been inculcated by the newspaper began to grow 
through press and otherwise. 

The newly established University (1908), 3 which had now come to 
play a destined role in promoting the cause of this literary revival, aided 
in the dissemination of modern ideas. This movement attained its full 
force when, in the year 1922, the students of the new school joined to- 
gether in order to publish Al-Siyasah, which was edited by Dr. Muhammad 
Husain Haikal. The men of letters who gathered round Al-Siyasah 
concentrated on the study of criticism and the history of Arabic literature. 
In their works and essays at the first time the spirit of Egyptian nationalism 
becomes prominent as against their predecessors’ spirit of Arab national- 
ism. Even among the students of the modern school one finds two 
different trends of thoughts. Dr. Mansur Fahmi, 4 Prof. Ahmad Ameen 5 
and Mustafa Abdul Razik, for instance, belong to that group of writers 
who believe that Eastern literature can derive from the vast literary and 
scientific resources of the West without impairing at the same time the 
essential characteristics of Islamic culture. ‘Abbas Mahmood Al- Akkad 
and Ibrahim Abdul Kader Al-Mazin! have similar tendencies. 

1. See Al~Mandr, November i , 1902, pp. 566-576 and Risalah Al-Taubid by Sbeifch Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
7th Edition, pp. 22-23 and Al- 4 Urwah-al-Wuthka, Biography of ‘Abduh by Mustafa ‘Abdul R&zik, p. 28. 
third edition 1933, and Mashdhir-al- Shark Vol. I. p. 288. 

2. See Islam and Modernism in Egypt by C. C. Adam, p. 224. As the original works of modern islamic 
writers are not available in Hyderabad, Deccan a secondhand source is used. For these valuable facts 
1 am indebted to Dr. Adam's work. 

3. Reorganised in 1925. 

4. See his address on the East and the Western Civilization, Al-Muktataf, October 1, 1930, p. 33. 

5. See his lecture on ‘Islam as a factor of Civilization,’ Al-Risdlah , 20th April, p. 608, and 27th April, 
p. 684, 1936. 

8 * 
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At the other side of the modernist group is Dr. Taha Husain. He is 
chiefly concerned with applying scientific methods and Western canons 
of literary criticism to the study of Arabic literature. His method of critic- 
ism is not to accept anything of what the ancients said about the 
literary activities of the Arabs, except after scientific examination. 1 When 
his work on the poetry of the Pre-Islamic period appeared, a storm of 
hostile criticism was raised against him. As his thesis in the book is that 
Pre-Islamic poetry for the most part is not Pre-Islamic and as he has denied, 
in his capacity of a learned critic and not of a Muslim, the authenticity 
of the Pre-Islamic legends concerning Ibrahim and Isma'il, the book 
was suppressed by the Egyptian Government, in compliance with the 
loud and insistent demand of the public. 2 3 Despite the obstacles which 
hampered his literary efforts, he continued endeavouring hard to free 
the study of Arabic from the decadent methods of classical criticism. He 
claims that if Arabic literature is to be developed as it ought to be, it 
should be freed from its connection with the theological sciences. His 
contention is that the scientific treatment of any branch of learning is 
possible only when its investigation is free from all prejudices, be they 
religious, political or otherwise. “ I would like,” he says, ” to study the 
history of literature with a detached and critical air just as the biologist 
and botanist treat their respective sciences, without favour or fear. ” 
(See al-Adab-al-Jahill, p. 55). His discourses dealing with the Arabic 
classics first appeared weekly in Al-Siyasah and were published under the 
title Wednesday Talk (*-L; A'l In these talks he has laid bare the 

life and poetry of Omyyad and Abbasid periods, and has, in his usual 
spirit of criticism, examined many aspects of the poetry of famous poets 
such as Abu Nuwas, Bashshar b.-Burd, Muti‘-ibn-Iyas, Marwan-ibn-AbI 
Hafsa, etc., and he also entered into the controversy which was then 
feverishly raging between the supporters of the old and new schools. 4 

It was during this period (1882-1936), in which Egypt witnessed 
tremendous changes in her political and social life, that European in- 
fluences began to take their destined share in reshaping Arabic literature. 

POETRY 

THE appearance of new poetry is largely due to French influence. 
Students like ‘Uthmanjalal who came in contact with French poetry trans- 
lated pieces of Moliere and La Fontaine into ungrammatical folk-songs 

1. For further details, see the first chapter of Al-Adah-al-Jahili, by Dr. Taha Husain, pp. 1-57, third 
edition, 1933. 

2. See Islam and Modernism in Egypt , p. 25 5, published in 1933. As modern works are not available in 
Hyderabad, second-hand sources are used. 

3. They were published in the form of a book by the press ** *1 ; Wl tf in 1925. 

4. See Al-Siydsah, 9 13th Dec. 1922 and 8th Feb. 1924. 
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(Zajal). Though Zajal and similar folk-songs have become still more 
popular after the establishment of Egyptian theatres, film companies 
and Arab radio-centres, yet they have not developed and do not possess 
any literary importance. 

The rhymes and metres are even now just the same as used in the 
Abbasid period. But the creative nature of Showki (1868-1932) has 
produced a new measure in the following composition : 

0 So ^ 

1 . L j J dt* 

o e 

Even the latest poet, Ibrahim NajI has made use of a new metre in his 
” which begins with 

f- - £ 

2 r ^ai b | iu'i y I 

O s' O s' s' 

3 J*» J-** 

Though these are modifications of classical metres, yet they are new 
to literary Arabic. As to the diction and style of the early poets such as 
Al-BarudI (1839-1904) and even Hafiz (1873-1932), they followed in the 
footsteps of the Abbasid poets. A few patriotic lines scattered in Al- 
Barudi’s Kasidas just as : 

o|i tlf*. *bl j iilU jJ-J) U 

L-jjS j | ^1 J l t'dl 

fr 

jliLilj j LJ jf ■)U,| ^3 y -tiljlo j 

show how he was being influenced by the tendencies of his age. This 
patriotism reaches a higher stage of development in the elegies and odes 
of Hafiz. Not only the patriotic poetry but also his pathetic expressions 
and sympathy with the unfortunate poor of Egypt made him a poet 
of the people. Both Hafiz and Showki sang songs of Egyptian national 
spirit and reminded the Arabs of the past glories of Islamic and Egyptian 
civilization. Yet it was with Showki that new forms and new subjects 
appeared in Arabic verse. Showki. the poet-laureate of the Egyptian court, 
abandons the old Kasida form, makes use of commonplace 4 words and 
unfamiliar names borrowed from the ancient history of Egypt, new 

j. See AI-£hou>kiydt, Vol. II., p. 13, printed by y“* 

2. See the Weekly Al-Risdlah, 1935, p. 1627. 

3. It can be scanned this way also {}* If ji* li . 

4. See Al-Showkiyat, Vol. I, p. 335, t/l 1 / } ^1 and 1 , see Antra p. 25. 
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words like, , o^) etc ., 1 and even uses symbolic words like 
‘ ^ i £_V 2 for railway train, ‘ ’ 3 for Tut Ghankh Amen, 

' ’ 4 for British lion, etc. He has also introduced epic and lyrical 

dramas into Arabic. 

In spite of all these renovations, both Hafiz and Showkl are not fully 
modernised in the European sense of the word. Dr. Muhammad Husain 
Haikal sees in Showkl a fine combination of the Islamic and Western 
philosophies . 5 But Dr. Taha Husain does not agree with Dr. Haikal’s 
argument and wants to give them (Hafiz and Showkl) their due places in 
the ranks of classical poets. Dr. Taha rejects the existence of any school 
of thought or poetical doctrine in the poems of Showkl . 6 He is of the 
opinion that modern Arabic verse is not even equal to the high standard 
of the classical poetry on the ground that the modern poets are neither true 
to the spirit of the classical periods nor fully modernised, as they do not 
represent the life of the age in which they live. Dr. Taha traces the cause 
of the present stagnation of Arabic poetry to lack of knowledge and in- 
tellectual inactivity of the poets . 7 He is not wholly mistaken when he says 
that there is no modernity in Arabic poetry. Yet we find that both Hafiz 
and §howki composed poems on the political and social subjects which had 
inspired the whole nation with fervent national zeal. They had, therefore, 
interpreted a side of the feelings of their nation. Of course, these poets 
were not born with a poetic mission. They did not, like the poets of the 
West, give a message to the world — not even to the Arab world. They 
indeed did not lead the people but were led by them. 

They have, however, prepared a ground for the future advance of 
Arabic verse. Their efforts have borne fruit and the poets of today have 
started writing narrative and descriptive poems . 8 The poetical compositions 
ofthe latest poets such as: j JlyJI , 10 j qA 11 ^-a . 12 

1. See Al-Showkiydt r Vol. I., p. 96. 

2. Ibid. p. 135. 

3. Ibid. p. 81. 

4. See Ibid. p. 67. 

5. See Introduction to Al-Showkiydt. Vol. I. 

6. See “ IJdfiz and Sh owkl " by Dr. T a h a Husain, p. 13, press, \ 1933. 

7. Ibid. pp. 25, 140, 141. 

- } 

8. See “ y ^ M and \r*\ composed by Alzahawi, published in Al-Risdlah 1935, 

PP* 1503, 1544 anc * see “ * 1^1 Clj ” composed by Khalil Ma^rSn, published in Al-Muktataf \ 
Nov. 1932, p. 23. 

9. Composed by Al-Zahawi, see Al-Risdlah, 1936, p. 27. 

10. „ „ see „ 1936 p* 347 * 

11 . „ Shukri, see „ i93 6 > P* 749* 

1936, p. 1108. 


12. 


see 
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that they have been written with a definite aim in view. These poems, 
though imperfect in various ways, have a unity of purpose and a 
continuity of thought. The best augury, however, for the future of 
Arabic poetry lies in the fact that these shortcomings are now fully 
realized. Arab scholars have not only felt them keenly, but they are also 
organising associations, 6 and holding contests in order to modernise 
Arabic verse. A group of students have gone so far as to put an end to 
the classical rhymes and metres. In the year 1936 there was held under 
the auspices of the Society for the Publicity of General Knowledge in 
Alexandria a series of lectures on the Modern School of Poetry. Leading 
poets and scholars took part in it. All of them appealed to the poets to 
adopt blank verse, to get rid of the fetters of rhymes and metres and to 
write more epics and lyrical dramas. 7 Whether their appeal will be suc- 
cessful is a matter of conjecture, but the modern tendency is that they 
want to introduce more European forms into Arabic while preserving the 
essential characteristics of Arabic verse. The greatest influence which 
European literature has exerted on Arabian poetry is noticeable in its 
freeing itself from the bondage of ancient models. Old forms such as 
odes, elegies, panegyrics and sonnets have not been dropped altogether, 
but along with them, the poets have turned to natural, philosophical, 
political and social subjects of common interest. The translation of the 
Iliad, has indeed made it possible for the Arab poets to compose narrative 
poetry in Arabic. These European influences did change the direction 
of Arabic verse from imitating ancient models to the adoption of new 
forms and subjects. But the infiltration of European erudition into Arabic 
poetry assisted in raising the standard of Arabic prose rather than poetry. 


FICTION 

IT is in the field of fiction that the European influence on Arabic prose 
is much more conspicuous. Story -writing as an art did not exist in the 
Arabic literature before the modern period began. It first appeared in 
the form of historical novels. The early novels were not perfect so far as 
their Art is concerned, since they were used as an instrument for educating 

1. Composed by Ahmed Rami, see Al-Risdlah, 1936, p. 1025. 

2. „ Dr. Ibrahim Naji, see ,, 1935, P* 1627. 

3. ,, Dr. Zakl Mubarak, see ,, 1936, p. 1227. 

4. f t Kami! Kllani, see „ 1936, p. 1227. 

5- >» Ahmed Bey Al-Ka§hif, see 1936, p. 1024. 

6. The Poetry Society held in 1936 a meeting of leading poets in order to renovate Arabic verse and at 
the same time to preserve its main characteristics. See the Weekly Al-Risalah, 1936, p. 1037 for further 
details. 

7. See At-Ahrdm, Literary Column, September 19 and 20, 1936. 
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pupils in schools. George Zaidan (1861-1914) produced several works in 
this field of literature, but as he also probably aimed at educating the 
public through the medium of novels, his style and language are journal- 
istic rather than literary. As fiction may be called a bridge between 
journalism and literature, the journalists in an endeavour to widen the 
circulation of their periodicals and newspapers took to writing stories and 
serials. But since they had no such fiction in Arabian classic literature to 
guide them, they translated European romance. It soon attracted the 
attention of men of letters. These scholars, who knew various European 
languages, began to translate and enrich Arabic erudition with the master- 
pieces of French, English, German and Italian literatures. These master- 
pieces served as a model to those who longed to see their culture raised 
to the level of European standards. Arabian fiction however did not develop 
till some enlightened students came forward to lead the way towards 
artistic story-writing. Manfaluti in his “ ” Al-Zayyat in his 

“ AA fA'I ” and “ jAlsj ” and Al-MazinI in his “ **-l*fi qd ” estab- 
lished standards for the translation of European romance. These activities 
continued until a group of scholars led by Dr. Muhammad Husain Haikal 
Bey, Taufik Hakim ana Al-MazinI came to turn the activities of the trans- 
lators into producing fiction of purely Egyptian origin both in substance 
and style. Al-lyydm written by Dr. Taha Husain, ^Al by 

Al-MazinI, 1 JAA Vi by Taimur, 2 and by Abi Hadid can 

fairly be classed as original Egyptian novels. Yet there is much to be 
done in this new branch of Arabic literature. If there are writers like Dr. 
Haikal Bey who pays more attention to technique than others, there are 
others who have not yet mastered the art of characterisation and the 
relationship of character and plot. Even the materials of their plots do not 
often represent Egyptian society with its varying modes of living and think- 
ing. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, story -writing has helped to make 
literary Arabic capable of expressing conceptions of all sorts. No less 
significant part has been played by fiction in improving the style of Arabic 
prose. It is now possible to apply the quotation “ the style is the man ” 
to Arabic writers with still greater precision. Modern Arabic style is not 
merely a particular expression of Ibn-al-Mukaffa‘, Jahiz or Ibn-al-‘Amid, 
but an exposition of the writers’ personality. None can misunderstand 
the person of Dr. Taha Husain, as it is manifested in his extraordinary 
command of language, attractive way of expressing a single idea in various 
forms until the meaning is carried home, and the European phrases and 
conceptions so remoulded in simple and clear Arabic that they become 


1. See his short stories and serials in Al-Risdlah, 1936. PP- 1647. >5°3. 1404. 1323. 1*73. 1206 and also 
in Al~Ri$dlah 1935 ; Majalliti, March 15, 1935* P- 793- 

2. See his short stories in Majallitx , May 1, 1 935» P- 122 5 an< ^ Al~Ma rifa, Feb. 1933, p. 1243. 
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part and parcel of the Arabic language. None can mistake likewise the 
serious, logical and penetrative nature of Prof. Ahmad Amin, when it is 
marked in his precise, correct and balanced sentences. Similarly Al-MazinI 
is known by a touch of humour and Dr. Haikal and Tauflk Hakim 1 by a 
philosophical trend of mind. All these different styles lead us to conclude 
that Arabic writing has advanced and is successfully proceeding towards 
higher stages of perfection. 


COMPARATIVE AND ANALYTICAL STUDY 

THERE is another aspect of Arabic prose worthy of our consideration. 
The theory that Arabic literature should be studied both by scientific and 
artistic principles, which was originally advocated by Dr. Taha Husain 
seems to have gained momentum. Egyptian men of letters have recently 
started comparative and analytical study of Arabic works . 2 Analysis of 
literary activities of the Arabs in the light of the intellectual tendencies of 
the West, and the comparison of Arab poets and writers with French and 
English, have produced a world of possibilities which had remained 
undiscovered. Dr. Taha Husain in his j ” compares 

Arab poets with one another and points out the high place which Arabic 
literature occupies in the classics of the world. His Al-Adab-al-Jahili 

is another scientific exposition of pre-Islamic mind. Another 
eminent scholar Prof. Ahmad Amin in his Fajrul Islam and Duhal Islam 
has analysed the intellectual activities cf the Arabs frcm the beginning to 
the Abbasid period. Such examples are numerous indeed in modern 
Arabic, but the works written on the life of the Prophet Muhammad 
deserve our special notice, as they indicate how extensive is the scope 
of writing on this new element in the language. So far the biographies 
of the Prophet consisted of recording events connected with his life in 
chronological order. Examination of the various sides of a particular 
character from different angles of vision was non-existent in Arabic. It 
is only with the advent of this new era in prose that the psychological 
analysis of leaders of thought has started. Dr. Haikal has initiated this 
kind of study. His work, The Life of Muhammad ( ) is not only a 

biography, but it also presents the author’s philosophical point cf view. 
TouflK Hakim, on the other hand, tries to portray the life of the Prophet 
as a dramatist does. Here is Abdul Rahman Bey Al-‘Azzam, who delin- 
eates the characters of his great Hero (see his work Hero of Heroes 

1. Sec Tauflk Hakim's short stories in Al-ihal?afa, Jan. 31, 1939 and Majalliti, May 1, 1935, 15th March 
1935, 1st Jan. 1935* See also stories of Darini Khashba. M. Shawkat-al-Ton! and M. Al-Badaw! in 
Al-Risdla, 1933 ** 935 * 

2. See Fakhrl Abu-al-Sa'ood's articles on the comparative study of Arabic and English literatures in 
Al-Risdlah, 1935-1936* 
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Prophet. 

To these tendencies of comparative and analytical study, may be 
added the recent attempts of writers directed to the creation of original 
works. ‘Abbas Mahmud Al-Akkad’s Rafat-u-Abi-al ‘Alai (oUl 
and Ibn-al-Rumi, his Life derived from his own Verses ( j I 1 
•j ** i o'* ) and Mahmud Shakir's treatise on Al-Mutanabbi 1 are a few 
examples which prove how their authors are really striving after the 
creation of something original. These scholars have not only depicted the 
lives of the poets, but have also offered solutions of the complicated 
problems involved in their careers. Mahmud Shakir’s thesis on Al- 
Mutanabbi, for instance, is not only original but also reaction- 
ary. In this work he has shown the falseness of the idea that Al- 
Mutanabbi was the son of a water-drawer (see Al-Muktataf, ist Jan. 
1936, p. 21). On the contrary, he has proved that Al-Mutanabbi belongs 
to the ‘Alawi branch of the Syyed family and that the poet was in love 
with Saifud Dowla’s sister. (Ibid. p. 130-134). These are some of the 
theories of Mahmud Shakir which have upset all the established traditions 
concerning the poet’s life. 

Such writings have also given an incentive to energetic critics who 
have produced an enormous literature on these new works, poets and their 
poetics. Their activities are so much intensified that it seems as if the 
nation has thrown all its weight into the literary revival. The literary 
efforts which were once a side issue of ‘Abduh's movement have now 
come to the forefront. Both Governmental and private associations have 
been organised in order to encourage writers on the one hand and to 
satisfy the public demand on the other. There is an association of Univer- 
sity Professors 2 and other scholars, which not only publishes and translates 
works of highly literary character but also compiles series of books on 
science, philosophy, history, etc., just like the Penguin and Home Univer- 
sity Library publications with a view to educate the public. 3 University 
graduates also have Unions for reviving, renovating and raising the stand- 
ard of Arabic literature. 4 5 These activities have been growing with still 
greater rapidity since the Egyptian ministry of education and the film 
company of the Egyptian Bank have undertaken to distribute valuable 
prizes in order to encourage the art of letters. 6 The patronizing efforts of 
the Egyptian Government have not stopped here. They have proceeded 
and their efforts have been crowned by the establishment of a Royal 
Philological Academy (1932). 

1. See Al-Muktataf, istjan. 1936. 

2. It was established in the year 1914. See j *** ^ al 1 * published in 1936. 

3. See further details in Al-Risalah, Feb. 3, 1936 p. 196. 

4. Ibid. p. 1037 and p. 2034. 

5. See Al-Risdlah 1936, p. 35 and ^19. 
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REFORM OF ARABIC LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 

THE aims involved in the establishment of the above-mentioned 
Academy are : — 

(1) To preserve the main characteristics of the Arabic language, 
while making it capable of expressing every subject of Art or Science, so as 
to satisfy the needs of our day. 

(2) To turn foreign and spoken idioms into proper Arabicised 
forms if Arabic equivalents are not found after making an exhaustive en- 
quiry into them. 

(3) To compile and publish glossaries of terms of science, art, 
literature, etc., to prepare later an extensive dictionary comprising all the 
words along with their different shades of meaning and history of their 
development, and to make scientific research into the dialects of modern 
Arabic spoken in the illiterate quarters of Egypt and Arab countries. 1 

This Academy consists of eleven sub-committees which deal with the 
formulation of principles of grammar and modern dialect and the terms 
of mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, medicine, sociology, philoso- 
phy, literature, fine arts, etc. 2 The researches of its members are published 
in its own magazine after having been approved by the executive council 
of the Academy. When the first volume (1934) of its magazine appeared, 
both the public and the scholars turned against it. The fault they found with 
the members of the Academy was that they revived dead and unfamiliar 
words which did not correspond to the modern literary taste of Egyptian 
society. So far as the terms of science and art are concerned, the people 
were reticent about them. But the words dealing with social affairs and 
common interest had become a matter of severe objection. The Egyptian 
social circles refused to use the new words coined by the Academy in 
the place of the spoken idioms, on the ground that the latter became 
familiar and current long before the Academy was founded. 

As a matter of fact, the controversy between the spoken idiom and the 
literary language has been carried on from a long time. It started since the 
day when the movement for reforming the Arabic language began. With 
the decay of Arab power and civilization, a divergence between the 
Arabic spoken in the rural districts and the grammatical forms used by 
the literate class in the town had appeared. As time passed, the spoken 
dialect, which had considerably deviated from literary grammatical form, 
began to prevail and to taint the literary language with its own degeneracy. 
But when Arab nationalism grew strong, the people realized that the 
spoken dialect, different as it was in different parts of the Arab countries, 
would have struck a severe blow to the unity of the Arab nation and would 

1. See the magazine of the Royal Academy of the Arabic language \ I 1 Vol. I. 

Bulal; Press, 193s, p. 22. 

2. Ibid. p. 29-33. 
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have eventually severed their relation with the historical and literary 
legacy of their ancestors. Besides this, the introduction of Western 
sciences with their unfamiliar terminology had begun to tax the resources 
of the Arabic language. These two factors roused the scholars and put 
them to the task of reforming the language. 

The first organised attempt 1 in this direction was made by the Arabic 
Academy of Damascus under the wise guidance of the famous scholar 
Kurd ‘All Bey in 19 19. 2 This Academy used to convene its meetings every 
week in order to select words and correct the grammatical mistakes 
prevalent in those days. As the scope of its influence was limited, the 
necessity of founding a greater academy was felt by the Egyptians. The 
Egyptian Royal Academy of Arabic language was established (1932) after 
a good many years of expectation. 

When it opened its first session in 1934, and its researches appeared 
in its magazine (1935), the Egyptian people found themselves divided into 
two groups as to its deliberations. One of the groups asserts that the 
function of the Academy is not to invent words and thrust them into 
public usage. Nor is it its task to correct the spoken dialect and revive 
dead and forgotten words instead. The chief purpose of the Academy, 
in their opinion, is to record what the nation has already Arabicised 
and to find out the equivalents of the foreign words and conceptions 
which have taken no form whatever in the Arabic language so far. 3 But 
the supporters of the Academy contend that if the use of foreign words is 
not checked in due time, they will not only overcrowd but also destroy 
the characteristics of the Arabic language. They further argue that the 
spoken idiom is unscientific and ungrammatical ; it should, therefore, be 
brought under some classical pattern of grammatical rules. While this 
controversy is going on, the Academy is hopefully busy in extending the 
application of the grammatical rules, in expanding the meaning of certain 
words of the literary Arabic if this expansion does not impair their original 
notions, and in formulating rules for the Arabicisation of foreign words. 

Side by side with the reform of language, a movement for reforming 
Arabic grammar and rhetoric has also come to the forefront. The students 
of grammar have begun to point out that Arabic syntax and grammar as 
they are being taught in the schools and colleges today are defective. A 
student, they say, who has studied Al-Nahw (syntax) in Al-Azhar for more 
than ten years, is very often unable to read and write correctly. 4 Moreover, 
Arabic syntax deals with the different pronunciations, different dialects 

1. As to the individual efforts regarding the supply of Arabic words in the place of foreign ones, see 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies , London, 1921, p. 251-254. 

2. See Al-MaWifa, October, 1932. p. 738. 

3. See its further details in the pamphlet ^ J jVl t published by a prof, of 

the school of Darul-‘Uloom in Cairo. See further Al-Risdlah , 1936. p. 82. 

4. See Al-Risdlah , 1935 p. 9 and 1936, p. 1249 and the articles by Mustafa JawSd, published in 
Al-hla'rifa, 1932 and 1933, p. 227. 
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and various readings of the Holy Qur’an. Since a layman has nothing to do 
with the history of different dialects and as he knows only what he uses 
in daily conversation, why, then, should not the grammar be so re- 
organised as to regularise the current dialect and standardise it ? They 
further find fault with the stagnancy of the Azharian tradition, which 
does not allow any freedom in deducing analogies from classical literature. 
They are, therefore, of the opinion that students should be left free to 
conduct research in classical literature with a view to find out wider 
applications of grammatical rules and principles. 1 Similar tendencies are 
noticed in their endeavours to reorganise Arabic rhetoric. 2 

To sum up, the factors which have led to the modernisation of Arabic 
literature are : (i) the rapid growth of education, (2) translation of Euro- 
pean works and (3) the rapid development of journalism. As the movement 
of Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abduh had created a congenial atmosphere for 
literary revival, Arabic writing has developed and achieved a considerably 
high standard. The activities which were directed towards the critical 
study of Arabic literature and its history by the professors of the new 
Egyptian University, the members of Dr. Haikal’s circles and by Dr. Taha 
Husain have reached their full development since the controversy between 
the old and new schools has ceased. Although poetry is still lagging behind 
advanced prose in the literary race, yet new forms and subjects have been 
introduced into both poetry and prose. As to the movements proceeding 
to reform the Arabic language, grammar and rhetoric, the Egyptian 
literary and social circles are still divided into the supporters and oppon- 
ents of the reformation. 

Briefly speaking, whatever the tendencies of the Arab peoples may be 
as to the advancement of the whole of Arabic literature, I, for my own part, 
believe that the development or degeneration of any literature is closely 
related with the culture and civilization of the people whom it represents. 
If a nation reaches a civilized stage its literature also indicates a standard 
corresponding to the progress of its people, and as marked progress is 
clearly noticeable in almost all sides of Arab culture and Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, it is not therefore mere hope to say that Arabic literature is well on the 
way to achieve the perfection which its all devotees so anxiously desire. 

M. A. M. Khan. 


1. See essays of Prof. Mustafa Jawad, published in Al-Ma'rifa , 1932 and 1933. 

2. See AUHilal, 1st January, 1936; p. 265. 



MUSIC IN MUSLIM INDIA 


M USIC has been a subject of controversy among the Muslim jurists. 
The orthodox school maintains that it has been prohibited, whereas 
liberal thinkers claim that it has been permitted. 1 Whether 
Islam prohibited it or not is for theologians to discuss, but it is a fact that 
Muslims have been great lovers of music. Wherever they went, they 
carried their love of this fine art with them. 

Before the advent of the Muslims in India, an Arabo-Iranian music 
was already in vogue in the Muslim world, 2 and this art was being 
attended to seriously. The tabor ( daff ), tambourine ( tambur ), reed-pipe 
( rta’y ) and lute (‘ud) were the instruments already introduced in music. 3 

With the Muslim soldiers and colonists of Sindh there must have come 
Muslim musicians to India. Ur. fortunately history is silent on this point. 
We only know this much that Muhammad bin Kasim (96 A.H.) was 
greeted with music by the Sumas of Sindh ( Chachnama , Elliot, page 191). 
Probably it was here in Sindh that Arabo-Iranian music of the Musal- 
mans began to influence the Hindu music and Nauruz, Zangola and 
Hejaz forms were incorporated by the Indians under the names of Nu- 
rochoka, Jangla and Hejaj. Raja Nawab ‘All Khan, a notable writer on 
Indian music, traces the origin of these forms in Hindu music since the 
time of Naushirawan, but their very names betray that they came through 
Muslim channels, and at a time when Iran had already been Islamised. 

The advent of Khawaia Mu'inuddin Chishti (588 A.H.) and the popul- 
arity of the Chishti order supplied a platform for the free contact of 
Islamic and Hindu music. Khawaja was populer both with Hindus and 
Musalmans, and music was almost a tenet of faith with the followers of 
the Chishti order. Khawaja’s band of Kavvals sang every evening. 4 
This movement greatly* encouraged the spread of music, though the 

I. A learned monograph on this subject was published by MaulSnS Al>mad Mukarram Chiriakotl. 
The author tried to prove on the authority of historical facts and celebrated Muslim divines that music 
was not forbidden by SharVat. 

2. Kitdb ul-Aghdni (Vol. I, page 1815) reports that Ibn Muhriz, the son of an Iranian captive, combined 
Arab and Iranian melodies, and fixed and settled the rules. He taught the Arabs the use of the lute. 

3. De Goeje, Frag. Hist. Arab , Vol. I, page 40. 

4. Siyar uUAqtdb, page 103. 

E— 9 
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orthodox class tried to suppress it. 

The popularity of music had a set-back with the establishment of the 
Slave dynasty. When Shamsuddin Iltutmish came to power a ban on 
music was ordered under the influence of Kadis ‘Imad, Sa'duddln and Min- 
haj Siraj and Kadi Sadik . 1 The officials were vigilant enough to prosecute 
those who indulged in it. But soon afterwards Kadi Hamiduddin Nagori 
was deputed to Delhi to propagate the Chishti order. His arrival at the 
Capital encouraged the Muslims to take interest in music. State officials 
came forward to prosecute the Kadi. The Sultan himself tried the Kadi, 
who in his statement asserted that music might be prohibited for wordly 
people ( ahl-i-qal ) but not for the devoted ones ( ahl-i-hal ). Further he 
alluded to that music party at Baghdad where the Sultan, when a slave, 
served as a light-burner, before coming to the throne of Delhi. This 
statement is said to have influenced the opinion of the Sultan, who with- 
drew the ban. Since then musical soirees were organised for durbars 2 and 
people began to indulge in them publicly. 

The son and successor of Iltutmish, namely Ruknuddin Firuz, was 
a great lover of music 3 and his durbar became a centre of celebrated 
musicians and dancers of both sexes. 

In spite of the royal patronage of music, the orthodox class continued 
its vehement opposition. With the accession of Sultan Ghivathuddin 
Balban, we find some lessening of this hostility. When the Sultan recovered 
from a serious ailment, he ordered a public feast accompanied by music 
throughout his Empire . 4 5 Celebrated musicians and singers graced his 
court. It was during the reign of this Sultan that Amir Khusrau. the 
great poet and musician of Mediaeval India, came into prominence. 
The Amir lived until the early years of the reign of Muhammad Tughlak, 
and his contribution to Indian music needs particular attention. Some 
biographers of Khusrau assert that he also wrote a treatise on that fascinat- 
ing science. If he did really write such a treatise, it is very unfortunate 
that it has not come down to us, for a book on that subject would have 
supplied very valuable information on the development of Indian music. 
The Amir himself contributed much towards the fusion of the Iranian 
and Indian systems of music. He gives us only fragmentary and incident- 
al accounts in his numerous works. In Nuh Sipihr 6 he says "Indian music, 
the fire that burns heart and soul, is superior to the music of any other 
country. Foreigners even after a stay of thirty or forty years in India, 
cannot play a single Indian tune correctly. Indian music charms not only 
men but beasts also. Deer have been hypnotised and hunted simply by 
music ! ’’ In another work, while speaking of his own achievements in music, 

1. Siyar-ul-Avtdb, pages 146-160. 

2. Firishta, Vol. I, page 67 (pers. text). 

3* TariM j Mubdrakshdhi, page 21 and Firishta, Vol. I, page 67. 

4* Tdrikh Mubdrak$h&hi t page 41. 

5. Firishta, Vol. 1 , page 76. 

6. Third Sipihar , Buhar Lib., Calcutta MS. 

9 * 
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and referring to a musical competition with a celebrated musician of his 
time, Gopal Na'ik, he says , 1 2 that he could defeat his opponent proving 
his own mastery of both poetry and music ; that he had already composed 
three volumes of poetry, and if he were to write on music he could have 
composed three volumes on that science too. In his Fjdz-i-Khusrawr 
he gives interesting details about contemporary musicians, and the musical 
instruments, and mentions Muhammad Shah, Kunjashk, Khalifa HusainI 
Akhlak and Turmatl Kh atun. The latter was introduced to the royal court 
through Amir’s influence. She was, subsequently placed in charge of all the 
Iranian and Indian Court musicians. Paikan, ‘ajab-rud, chuhra (?), duhul, 
chang, rabab, daff, nay, tanbur, dastak, dastan, shahnal, bablik, damsarfl (?) 
and batlra are some of the instruments mentioned by the Amir and used 
in his time. 

Tradition has credited Khusrau with the invention of several new 
melodies compounded of Iranian and Indian tunes. That he had thorough- 
ly studied the science of music, is abundantly clear from his writings. 
He seems to have been quite familiar with the Iranian system and to have 
mastered all its intricacies . 3 He also knew the Indian system well . 4 
Musical contests appear to have been a favourite pastime of his day, and 
apparently he took a keen interest and active part in them . 5 6 It is quite 
reasonable, therefore, to believe that he made some attempts to combine 
the Iranian and Indian systems, and to evolve new melodies characteristic 
of the Indo-Muslim culture of India. It is difficult to determine exactly 
the modifications introduced by him. According to Ragdarpan 6 — an old 
work in Persian on Indian music, supposed to have been a translation of 
an older work, under the patronage of Raja Mansingh during the reign of 
Akbar, Khusrau had invented the following new melodies, Mujir, sazgdrt, 
aiman, ‘ushshdk, muwdfik, ghazan, zilaf, farghana, sarparda, bakhara, 
firodast, mun’am (a), haul, tardna, khayal, nigar, basit, shahana, and 
suhila. Wajid ‘All Shah 7 describes Khusrau as naik of khayal as opposed 
to that of Dhrupad, and his deciples as “ Khayalls.” According to him 
Khusrau invented the tunes known as tardna, chhand, parband, git, 
kaul, kilbanah, naksh and gul. Thus we find that he could not become 
popular with the supporters of the classical system, and his independence 
led to the rise of a schismatic school. 

During Balban’s reign, Multan also became a centre of music. Firishta 8 
reports that accomplished Kavvals were present there in those days. 


1. Ghurratul Kamdl (Br, Mus. MS. 21 104, F. 314). 

2. Also called Ra$ailul-V)az , Second Chapter or risdla (Nawal Kishore Ed.)* 

3. ICirdnus-Sa'dain , page 163, rjdz-i-Khusrawi, Chapter ( risdla ) II, page 280. 

4. Ibid, page 288, and Nuh Sipihar . 

5. I'jaz, Chapter II, page 180, where the author mentions the arrival of the musicians from Khorasan. 
and invites Indian musicians to compete with them. 

6. Cf. Shibli, Si'irul ‘Ajam. 

7. §autul~Mubdrak, page 42. See also A’in-i- Akbarl , text II, 138-139. 

8. Firishta, Vol, II, page 406. 
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One ‘Abdulla, a famous singer of Turkey, came there and began to 
enliven the assemblies of Sheikh Bahauddin Zakariya. 

During Kaikubad’s reign, music became the order of the day . 1 Amir 
Khusrau has given us vivid descriptions of some of the royal assemblies 
in his Kiranus-Sa'dain, and we notice the importance and popularity of 
music everywhere. 

Jalaluddin Khalil proved no less a patron of music. Amir Khusrau 
writes , 2 “The King was not without the pleasure of music. Sometimes he 
listened to the verses of my companions, and sometimes sought new and 
fresh melodies from the musicians. On one side, I sang the praises of the 
generous, and on the other the skilful Muhammad Shah intoxicated the 
senses with his musical performances.” Maulana Ziauddin Barani 3 
heaves deep sighs after recollecting in his old age the memory of Jalall 
durbars, where musicians like Muhammad Shah Changx, Futuha, daughter 
of Kafai, Nusrat Khatun and Mehr Afruz played. 

During ‘AlauddTn’s reign the presence of Sheikh Nizamuddln Awliya 
at Delhi helped the cause of music. There was no quarter in the 
City where after twenty days or a month there was no gathering of devotees 
listening to Sufist music and weeping in ecstasy . 4 The King himself was 
a great patron of music. Malik Kafur invaded southern India and carried 
a prominent golden idol, as booty of war, to Delhi, from the temple of 
Koyilolahu. The priests of the temples when informed that the idol was 
not destroyed but preserved in the Imperial storehouse, approached the 
Sultan, secured audience, and displayed their skill in music and dancing. 
The Sultan was highly pleased with their performances and promised 
them rich rewards. The priests begged for the idol as thier reward and 
were given it . 5 

At this period we find that timbrels were favourite instruments of music, 
but the Mazamir was in great disfavour, and Sheikh Nizamuddln Auliya 
disapproved its use . 6 

Mubarak Khalji also does not seem to have neglected music. Nuh 
Sipihar 7 records a jashn at the birth of his heir-apparent when beautiful 
dancing girls, Iranian and Indian, displayed their skill. 

With the accession of Ghiyathuddin Tu gh lak. the orthodox again 
got the upperhand, and music was banned. The puritan monarch looked 
askance at the musical parties held at Shaikh Nizamuddln Auliya’s monas- 
tery. Jealous Sheikhs represented to the monarch that music was absolutely 

1. Bad&unl, Vol. I, pages 158 and 161. 

2. Miftdbul FutuJji, (India Office Lib. MS. 1186). 

3 Barani's FiruzShahi, pages 199-209. 

4. Ibid. p. 343 

5. This information is supplied by Professor S. K. Aiyangar in his * South-India and her Muhammadan 
Invaders * page 116, on the authority of a book call ed Koyiloluha which deals with all benefactories 
made to this temple at Srirangam. 

6 . Afdal-ul-fawd’id of Khusrau. 

7. The Seventh Sipihar of Nuh Sipihar . 
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prohibited by the law of Islam. The King one day asked Nizamuddin 
Auliya to explain his conduct and justify himself in the presence of 
divines and ‘ulema. The Saint carried himself bravely and successfully 
through the ordeal, and Tughlak Shah had to let him go free, although 
he was not quite satisfied with the arguments advanced by the Saint . 1 

Fortunately the hostility against music did not continue long. With 
the accession of Muhammad bin-Tughlaka sovereign learned enough to 
interpret Muslim laws himself, a musical entertainment composed of 
both males and females is said to have been instituted for the royal durbar. 
A respectable official named Amir Shamsuddln TabrizI was designated 
as Ddroghai Arbab Nishat and was placed in charge of this concert. Muham- 
mad had twelve musicians in his regular service. There were one thousand 
slave musicians besides . 2 Occasionally a nautch was held at the Imperial 
palace. Ibn Batuta mentions one held on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Emperor’s sister . 3 While speaking of Delhi of Muhammad’s time 
Ibn Batuta mentions of Hauz Khas. He found a number of musicians 
living in the pavilions around the Hauz. He was told that the female 
singers living there recited the congregational prayers ( taravih ) during 
the month of Ramadan in an adjacent mosque. Female Imams conducted 
those prayers where only female musicians prayed . 4 But we find that the 
profession of music was looked down upon by the general public. When 
Muhammad promoted a meritorious son of a musician to a high office, 
Barani condemned his action as encouragement to low-born people and 
mutrib bachas. 

The Deccan had been a noted seat of music since the Hindu period. 
Muhammad’s transfer of the capital to Daulatabad added an impetus. 
Ibn Batuta 5 reports that Daulatabad had a quarter named Tardbabad. 
There were shops on both sides of the road. Every shop had a house at 
the back, to which there was an opening on the side lane. The shops 
were well furnished, and a cradle hung there, on which musician girls sat 
finely dressed. There was a tower in the central place of the bazar. The 
chowdhri of the musicians came every Thursday after ‘A?r prayers. 
All the musicians of the quarters, both male and female, came and paid 
their respects to the chowdhri, by displaying their skill. Such ceremony 
continued till sunset when the chowdhri left the place. 

Muhammad’s successor, Firuz, though an orthodox and puritan in 
outlook, was not averse to music. His accession to the throne was cel- 
ebrated by entertaining the public for twenty-one days with music . 6 


1. Firiahta, Vol. II, page 397. 

2. Quatremere, Notices ties manuscripts, XII, page 185. 

3. Ibn-BatQta, De-fet-Sang Ed. 

4. Ibid., Vol. III. 

5. Ibid. 

6. See 'Afif. 

10 
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Badaun! reports 1 that Flruz while proceeding towards Kangra picked 
up a number of valuable books from Jawala Mukhi temple, some of which 
were on the science of music and the dance. They were all translated into 
Persian at the instance of Flruz Shah. 

Saiyids who came to power after the fall of the Tughlaks do not appear 
to have neglected music. Mubarak Shah, the well-known Saiyid king of 
Delhi, was noted for his love of music . 2 

Later the rise of the Mahdavl movement was responsible for a check 
to the popularity of music . 3 About the interest taken by the Lodls we 
have little information. The early Stirs had to be cautious. They had to 
take a hypocritical attitude. Publicly it was banned, but the Makhdumul- 
Mulk, the head of the religious department, was notorious for indulging 
in music but took pains to keep it secret . 4 But this state of affairs could 
not continue long. With the accession of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil Stir, 
nicknamed ‘Adli, music became the order of the day . 5 The King was a 
master of music. Tansein, the celebrated musician of Akbar’s Court, and 
Baz Bahadur bin Sazawla Khan, another distinguished musician, claimed 
to have received lessons from him in music. He freely entered into com- 
petition with his contemporary musicians, and came out successful. He 
paid considerable attention to this science and tutored a set of students in 
this art. Badaun! has accused him of neglecting state duties because of 
his excessive interest in music . 6 

With the Timurids probably came the Imperial music ( naubat ) which 
consisted of drums, hautboys, and trumpets played by musicians sitting 
in the upper storey of the main gate, called Nakar Khana. It was a mark of 
sovereignty, and also served to announce some good news. Apparently 
the orthodox class did not object to it, as we find later that even Aurangzeb 
who revived the ban upon music, permitted it. 

During the reign of Babar and Humayun , the first two Timurids, 
even the ladies of the royal house played music accompanied by instru- 
ments . 7 Sheikh Khoran was a celebrated musician of India, who flourish- 
ed during the reign of Babar . 8 Bairam Khan, the well-known official and 
grandee of Humayun's court, was noted for his skill in music . 9 Another 
celebrated musician, also a well-known poet, is Haidar Tuniyai . 9 

Unorthodox Akbar was himself a student of music, and patronised 
this science most liberally. Abul Fadl writes : “ Indian, Iranian, Turanian 

1. BadSunl, Vol. I, page 249. 

2. Tdrxkh Mubarak Shahi. page 211. 

3. SheiJsh Mubarak, an admirer of the founder of the Mahdavl movement and his detestation of music 
make an interesting reading. See Khafi Kh§n, Vol. I, page 199. 

4. Bad§unl, page 401. 

5. Ibid, page 434, Khafi Kh 5 n. Vol. I, page 108. 

6. Badauni, page 418. 

7. Humaytin Ndma by Gulbadan Begum. 

8. Badauni, Vol. I, page 337. 

9. Ibid. Vol. I, page 480, 

10 * 
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and Kashmirian musicians of both sexes were engaged in the Imperial 
service, and they were grouped into seven. Each group played and 
displayed its skill on some particular day of the week. Abul Fadl has 
enumerated more than forty names of Hindu and Muslim musicians 
of the period, and refers to their contributions to this fine art. The 
celebrated Tansein was of course the chief of the age. 1 

It is difficult to say whether it is flattery or fact, but the court historian 
reports that Akbar was himself conversant with music and composed two 
hundred new modes which were the delight of hearers. The most excel- 
lent were the Jalal Shahl, the Mehameer Kurget and Nauriizi . 2 

Cultured Jehangir continued the patronage of music, and musicians 
received liberal gifts and rewards on all ceremonial occasions, when their 
display of skill added life to festivities. 3 

Shah Jehan, though he pretended to some amount of orthodoxy and 
tried to reform some of the irreligious ways in court-life, left music 
undisturbed. Indeed, he took care to patronise it. On all ceremonials 
such as at anniversaries of a royal birth or the Nauruz festival, ‘ fairy-like 
beautiful and rose-cheeked dancing girls enchanted the audience with 
their music, dancing and playing on the daf and chang .’ 4 In 1046 Hijri, 
the marriage of Prince Aurangzib was settled with the daughter of Mlrza 
Shah Nawaz Khan, and Shah Jehan was pleased to sanction the payment 
of ten lacs of rupees to the prince. The marriage was celebrated in Dhil- 
hijja with great pomp and grandeur. The prince did not appear to have 
developed puritanism at the time, because musical parties and dancing 
added to the interest of the celebration. 5 

The popularity of music had a definite set-back during the reign of 
Aurangzib. The King was not hostile to music till the fourth year of his 
reign, because we find evidence of musicians taking part till then in 
court festivities and ceremonies. 6 

Sheikh ‘Isa of Burhanpur and Mir Murtada of Multan were vehement 
in their protests against music. 7 The King, who was already under the 
influence of Mujaddid Alf Thani’s movement, yielded to the orthodox 
demand, and dismissed all musicians from his court. 8 The musicians 
thrown out of employment took out in procession an effigy representing 
music, in a coffin, for burial. The procession paraded through the prin- 
cipal streets of the capital, its followers simulating lamentation. The 
Emperor happened to see it and was informed that music being dead, 
musicians were carrying the corpse to the grave. The cold Emperor 

1. A’in~i~Akbari, page 263, (pers. text, Asiatic Society Ed.), 

2. Ibid., page 47. 

3. KhaflEhan, page 323. 

4. Ibid,, Vol. I, page 399. 

5. Ibid., Vol. I, page 543. 

6. Ibid., Vol. II, pagei25- 

7. Khafl-Khan. Vol. Ill, pages 556 and 561. 

8. Ibid., and Siyar, Vol. IV, page 139 (Eng. translation). 
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remarked, ‘And so they may, but let them take care lest, contrary to the 
law of God, the dead should move in the grave or pretend to speak or 
sing.’ 

This ban led to a good deal of controversy throughout Muslim India, 
and we find numerous books written at this period about the legality of 
music. Diyanat Khan, a grandee of the court, wrote several treatises on 
the lawfulness of music . 1 

The success of orthodoxy was short lived. After Aurangzib, Bahadur 
Shah came to power. He loved music, and once asked the Dutch to display 
their performances before him. Three Dutch musicians are said to have 
played at night in the royal court, on the violin, harp and hautboy, before 
His Majesty and the royal ladies, who were seated behind a curtain . 2 
One Sharfuddin of Burhanpur was noted for his skill in music throughout 
India at this period . 3 

During the sovereignty of Jehandar Shah, the musicians and dancers 
were not only liked and loved by the Emperor but they were raised to 
mansabs . 4 

Jehandar Shah was succeeded by Farrukh Siyar . We do not know much 
about his interest in music. His minister Syed ‘Abdullah enjoyed music 
and dances publicly and patronised those who sang the praise of Ahl-e- 
bait . 5 But the ulema were again averse to music. It is reported that the 
ulema of Lahore were inimical towards Muhammad Salim Sabir! — a 
Sufi, only on account of his love for music. Even in the Deccan we find 
Sheikh Nizamuddin Wali holding musical parties, but within closed doors. 

Muhammad Shah took keen interest in music. The Kashmiri School 
of music under Lai Mian made a great name at this period. This school 
supplied musicians and dancing girls to the grandee of the State at 
fabulously high salaries . 6 When Nadir Shah invaded India, music was 
in demand in polished and cultured circles. The invader himself enjoyed 
the dances and songs of celebrated musicians. One Indian dancing girl, 
Nurbai, so much fascinated him through her musical performances that 
he ordered her to be paid four thousand rupees, and directed that she 
should be taken in his train to Iran. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that she could save herself from this last mark of favour . 7 

Not only the central Government, but other provincial and indepen- 
dent Muslim States took keen interest in music and patronised it. Since 
the days of Muhammad Tughlak, Daulatabad had become a centre of 


1. Rieu has noticed them in his Supplementary Cat., page 114. 

2. Diary of Erutcoenr&ad Graaf, see Later Mughals, Vol. I by W. Irvine. 

3. KhSfl Khan. Vol. II, page 667. 

* 

4. Ibid., Vol. II, page 689. 

5. Siyar, Vol. I, page 21, (Cal. Ed.). 

6. Ibid., Vol. II, page 293 (Eng. tr.). 

7. Bayan 1 of Abdul Karim Kashmiri, page 56, as quoted by Irvine in his Later Mughals , Vol. II. 
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music . 1 The tradition was well continued by the Bahmanid Muslim 
dynasty. Alauddln Bahman Shah is said to have brought one thousand 
murlis (dancing girls) from a Hindu temple of the Carnatic when the 
latter was conquered by the King . 2 

fn the reign of Muhammad Shah Bahmani (whom Firishta wrongly 
calls Mahmud Shah) three hundred celebrated musicians well known for 
their singing the poems of Amir Khusrau and Mir Hasan, visited 
Ahsanabad, and received generous patronage from the Sultan . 3 Sultan 
Ghiyathuddin of the same dynasty is said to have been murdered because 
of his admiration of a beauty skilled in music . 4 Firuz Shah Bahmani was 
noted for his piety. ‘He was guilty of no offence against the rules of religion 
but listening to music.’ He suffered it as ‘music lifted his mind to contem- 
plate the divinity .’ 5 The same Sultan, while treating with the Raja of 
Vijaynagar, embodied one clause in the treaty to the effect that the Raja 
would offer ‘ two thousand male and female slaves accomplished in singing 
and dancing. 6 _ 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur is said to have written a well-known 
book on music, called Nauras. The celebrated poet Zahuri wrote an 
introduction to this work . 7 

Similarly Sultan Muhammad II in Gujarat 8 and Sultan Husain Shark! 
in Jaunpur have been mentioned in books of history as ardent patrons of 
music, and as musicians. 

After the break-up of the Timurid power, the Navvabs of Oudh came 
forward to save the Indo-Muslim culture from decay. Music was not neg- 
lected. NavvabAsafuddaulah of Lucknow was a great patron of music. We 
are to note here that the State religion was Sh!‘a, which did not permit 
any ambiguous interpretation of the laws of music. Consequently the 
Shl'ite ulema unanimously tabooed it. Still the will of the rulers and the 
nature of mankind had their own way. In spite of the opposition from the 
ulema, the court influence had a success among the masses, who soon 
found an excuse and an outward legal form for it. Merthias were recited 


1 . Vijyanagar, the neighbouring Hindu State, was also a noted seat of learning. Mau&na Kamaluddin 
Abdur Razztk who visited India in 845 A.D. records in his Mafia' us-sa'dain, that there was a large 
number of girls skilled in music. The quarters of these girls were to be noticed near each gate of the 
city. For the proper education of women of the royal palace, in this fine art, on the walls of halls different 
poses of dance were engraved and portrayed. 1 he designs of those panels showed the positions at the 
end of dances. This was to teach the women so that if they forgot the position in which they had to 
remain, they might look at one of the panels where the end of the dance was depicted. ( Narrative of 
Pae's Foreign Empire , by Sewell, page 289 ). 

2. Scott's tr. of Firishta, page 12. 

3. Ibid., page 23. 

4. Ibid., page 63. 

5* Ibid., page 69. 

6. Ibid., page 86. 

7. Basdtinus- Said fin, pp. 249-50. 

8. Mir* at Sikandarl t page 268. 
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in commemoration of the historical tragedy of Karbala. Musicians under 
state patronage made the merthla a vehicle to popularise music. They 
began to sing poetical lines of merthla. It had soon its desired effect and 
the music in the form of soz and nauha, became the order of the day with 
the Shi'ah masses. Then came the celebrated lover of culture and refine - 
meht, Wajid ‘All Shah. His musicians were responsible for the introduc- 
tion of Tappah and Thumri in music. How far this contribution was an 
improvement is a matter of controversy and people hold opposed 
opinions . 1 

In Bengal, though we find ‘Aliverdi Khan taking no interest in music, 
still with his successors, Sirajuddaulah, Mir Ja‘far, Mir Kasim and all the 
grandees of the State, music was the principal source of amusement. 
The interest in music and dance was carried even to the camps of war 
and often at the expense of official duties ! 2 In recent decades, since the 
rise of the Faraidi movement 3 in the middle of the nineteenth century 
A.D., music has been completely stamped out from Eastern Bengal. But 
in Western Bengal Murshidabad still displays its old interest in music, 
and boasts of some excellent musicians. 

In a word, the Musalmans displayed such zeal for this fine art that 
within a few centuries they monopolised it, and today in almost all the 
noted durbars of Indian States which have survived down to our own time, 
musicians in service are mostly Muslims. A casual observer might even 
be tempted to think it an art of the Musalmans only. 

S. N. Haidar Rizvi. 

1. Guzashtd Lucknow by Maulana Abdul Halim Sharar, gives a contemporary and detailed account. 

2. Siyar , Vol. I, (pers. text), page 221, Gat. Ed. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society Bengal for 1896 and 98, article by Mr. J. P. Wise. 
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Letter from Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah I to Sawai Jai Singh II 

of Jaipur 

(Asaf Jah protests his loyalty to the Delhi throne ) 

F ORMERLY you repeatedly wrote to me about the increase of your 
dignity and that of the Maharanaji, and about the spreading of the 
Marathas and their plundering of the countries of Rampura and 
Khadaoda and their arrival on the frontier of Bundi and Kota, near your 
own territory. These misguided people have spread through the pro- 
vinces of Malwa and Gujarat, and the harm and loss that they have inflicted 
on the peasantry are too well known to need my writing about it. It 
has been reported to the Emperor that these people raid Gujarat and 
Malwa at my suggestion and instigation. The Emperor has repeatedly 
sent me his royal letters to prevent this. 

All the necessary exertion in this matter I have performed. And 
I have again and again written to Sahu (Rajah) giving him the counsel 
that it was not good that the Marathas should go out to plunder the 
countries of Malwa and Gujarat, but that it was displeasing to the Emperor 
— so that Sahu should urge his troops not to cross the Narmada. Although 
he was thus pressed and threatened, nothing at all resulted from it, and 
the soldiers of Sahu, who do not listen to his words nor are under anybody's 
control, did not give up their raids. 

Therefore, with a view to carrying out the Emperor’s order, pleasing 
you my friend, and increasing your power and that of the Maharana, I 
have, with God’s help, called to my side Rajah Sambhaji [of Kolhapur] 
— who is Sahu’s rival — conciliated him and engaged [him] in punishing 
and destroying Sahu. Sultanji Rao [Nimbalkar], who was the General 
( Sar-i-Lashkar ) of the enemy’s army, came and saw me, and was appointed 
to command Rajah Sambhaji 's army. By the grace of God I am hopeful 
that other partisans of Sahu will desert him for my side and his party 
will come to an end according to our heart’s desire. 

When after my fight with Mubariz Khan [at Shakarkheda, October 
1724], in the course of making a settlement of the Subah of Haidarabad, 
my army marched towards Chicacole, Bengal being very near that place, 
all my followers were urging me thus : * Your enemies, out of their 
selfishness and greed, have made false charges against you to the Emperor, 
and they are not refraining from their hostility to you and obstruction of 
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your work. Now is the opportunity ; quickly go to Bengal and seize that 
province.” Many similar steps were suggested to me. 

As my sole aim is to be a loyal and devoted servant of His Majesty, 
I did not admit such a project even to my mind — not to speak of carrying 
it out. 

As at this time autograph letters of the Emperor have repeatedly 
reached me telling me to chastise Sahu and solemnly promising and vowing 
that in every event the imperial troops would be sent to assist me and that 
His Majesty would not at all allow the mischievous obstruction and false 
suggestions of my enemies to influence him, I have — solely in order to 
please the Emperor and silence the tongues of my enemies and put them 
to shame — taken on my shoulders this grand enterprise, greater than which 
nothing can, in the estimation of the Emperor, be a proof of my truth- 
fulness, loyalty and devotion. If it were not so, it would be highly inex- 
pedient for me to make a rupture with the Marathas at a time like this. 
In spite of the fact that in the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb and 
former reigns, the Marathas did not possess so much strength and predo- 
minance, what vast amounts of treasure were then spent in the wars 
between these two sides, and how many high Rajahs, mansabdars paid in 
cash or by jagir, and war material were employed ! And now that the 
Marathas have permanently planted their predatory claws in all the 
imperial territory and their strength and power have increased beyond all 
limit, I have challenged them to battle solely out of reliance on the grace 
of God and the Emperor’s favour and aid. 


II 

Letter from Asaf Jah I to Abdun NabI Khan 

THE accursed Baji Rao, finding the province of Gujarat unoccupied 
by defenders, laid siege to Baroda, a city that is in the hands of dispersed 1 
(i.e., mutually antagonistic) people. 

I reflected that if, God avert it, this rebel got Baroda, it would be a 
great disgrace and loss, and our work would be ruined while his intrigues 
would become perpetual in that subah and the ways of the followers of Islam 
would be completely upset. Therefore, out of the spirit and pride of Islam 
and fidelity to [the Emperor’s] salt, I decided upon this religious duty, 
that after crossing the Narmada I should engage at full gallop in rooting 
this dark-natured wretch out, and thus perform the tasks of holy war 
(jihad) in cutting off the roots of disturbance. Immediately on hearing 
rumours of the approach of the Islamic army by way of All Mohan, the 
wretch, casting off all at once his plans of dominion, withdrew from the 
siege [of Baroda] and with a view to interposing a long distance between 

x. “ y «• } ** (cf. Persian text) means wicked sect. (Ed., J.C.). 
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the Islamic army and the rebel horde, in terror of the Muhammadan 
army, and in utter bewilderment, at midnight quickly crossed the Narmada 
and entered the limits of the Deccan. Through his short sight, seeing 
that the Muslim army was very distant from him, he began to disturb 
the pargana of Ankleswar and plundered and burnt the country, dry and 
irrigated alike. 

Therefore, this follower of Mustafa’s precepts fi.e., Asaf Jah] from the 
ford of Akbarpur, near the fort of Mandu, sent off his baggage and camp 
with the big guns to Burhanpur, and by favour of the strength and power 
of God, with great rapidity and in a short time I arrived at Nandurbar ; a 
second time disburdened myself by leaving there other surplus baggage 
and artillery, which were hindering my rapid marching in spite of their 
being necessary things, and by forced marches reached the environs of 
Surat in a few days. 

As they hindered the rapidity of our marching, I, for the third time, 
left all my light guns also, with other belongings, at the village of Kathor 
| opposite Kamrej]. Our army, making many stages in light kit, arrived 
near the enemy’s horde, after performing great exertions, traversing long 
distances, and enduring hunger and thirst, owing to the failure of transport 
animals and porters— because for two or three successive days little food 
came to hand and we had often to traverse waterless deserts and wilder- 
nesses, hills and declivities, difficult of passage. 

We surprised the Marathas in their negligence and ignorance of our 
whereabouts, and they fled away in the utmost disorder. The dead were 
countless. Our troops made spoil of their property. The Marathas never 
turned their faces towards us, but fled. During their confused flight they 
were plundered by the Kolis and Bhils in the jungles and deserts ; especi- 
ally at night when the rebels lost their way, much booty fell into their 
(Bhils’ and Kolis’) hands and the wretches suffered total losses. 

The Marathas, when fleeing in terror, had to cross an arm of the sea, 
when many of them were drowned in the water and some, after abandon- 
ing their horses to destruction in the creek, themselves fled away half- 
dead. At the time of their arrival in a dark night on the bank of the creek 
the strange fate overtook them that their front ranks were slain by the 
waves and their rear by my soldiers. 

To put it briefly, the Islamic army from the Akbarpur ferry (near 
Mandu), by forced marches traversing the wilderness of Khandesh, Surat 
and Konkan, owing to the abundance of trees, seldom found any path 
to take, but just in the nick of time arrived near Surat and drove the 
Marathas away to the neighbourhood of Daman, which is a Portuguese 
possession and a city of Konkan or the extreme western limit of the 
Deccan ; and these beasts, like ants and snakes took refuge in narrow 
places with dense trees and strait paths into which the imagination cannot 
penetrate. 

Therefore, I turned my reins to the left side of the path of these 
wretches, intending to fall upon them as soon as they entered Balaghat 
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from Tal Konkan and to chastise them at the right time. The subah of 
Gujarat has been freed from the disturbances created by Baji Rao, and the 
subah of Malwa too has remained safe from that wretch’s mischief- 
making, and the holy port (Surat) — which is “ the gate to the House of 
Allah ” and the place of embarkation for the pilgrims to the holy cities 
(of Islam), — has been saved from falling into the clutches of the villain. 
If my Gh azis (warriors in the cause of Islam) had not made such extreme 
exertions, the holy port would have fallen into the possession of the rebel 
and the gate to the House of Allah would have been closed, the Muslims 
would have been excluded from pilgrimage to the House of Khuda. and 
total loss would have fallen on the imperial Government. But through 
the auspiciousness of the efforts of the holy warriors the villains have 
been crushed, the cities have remained safe, and the cursed one (Baji Rao) 
in the utmost humiliation has fled away . 1 
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i. This campaign of A$af Jah I is described only in Mira t~i-A 1 imadi (Baroda ed. ii., 134-135) and 
in a few lines. The route and dates of Baji Rao’s movements are given in his itinerary as printed in Marathi 
in Vad's Selections from the Peshwa's Diaries , Balaji Baji Rao, Vol. II. p. 232. From this latter source we 
learn that Baji Rao I came from Maharashtra through Baglan, Baswada and the Surat district (6-29th Dec. 
1730), crossed the Baba Piara Ghat to the north bank of the Narbada (on 1st. Jan. 1731), raided the 
Baroda pargana (7-1 7th Jan.), then crossed the Mahi river to Nadiad, Kaira, Ahmadabad (Haveli), 
Modha, Kapadbhanj, and Thasra (18th March), next recrossed the Mahi to Godhar, Savli, Dabhoi, 
Antoli and Baroda (being near Baroda fort, then defended by Barmaji, the brother of Pilaji Gaekwad, 
7-9th April), recrossed the Narbada at the Baba Piara ford, (10th April), passed through Ratanpur 
(nth April), and the Broach district (i2-28th April), and finally reached Poona on 14th May. 

Hence the date of the present letter is circa 3rd May 1731 
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j\ o ^ _ji — J-*-' Jj^ O \y "^i i__^ iJ* ^ ^•**^*» _j ojIxj| ) qJm^Jq ojj&L* 

t- 

^ w * J ^ j| j-I^a j oJ*i j| 0 J^^ o l^jo^T ftlAj’l Jr'.jT j >-- 

^_3 Lo ji oU— <1 Ol*^^ l £ j ~* ^ _9 ^jJ?\o ^_c ^oauX' jic* 

CmjftjC* jJ Ij tjL-kv! ^i JC J Jj «^J L—J | <o |j ^ 

jU ^ j; cJU ^^5 Ju w-U-i ^ c-— i j j V J ’T 

" " ' " a 

- Sir^ 3 - x * : ^ 4 J j' J ‘ ^ ^r 4 jrj- 4 v*^ Jj ^ ^ 


^ C»j ^ jl ^ UlL | ^iao j Jo'U l_)j^ jl ( »') [ V-«/|^ 5 ^^ ^j | A^r" yijzL* 

jJj L* 3-^j ?-l^y )<i jj-jIj «b (*$ \y j! cr> y* 3 ^jy* 3 (S \y c ^ 

j ilSo y oliU*^* jl *5 4 ^yo j| 4jjl|Jo| 1^ Oj^-^ d^>* ^U5^oljJ^ c^ij 

✓ ✓ ^ x ^ 

joL*; j jli J *^^ 4 0 ^> OT J o-Vr^ C^-l (j ^3 J ^ jil JjJ*. a 5 ^ j 5 


j JtjL oV JU s -*J ^U jfi^ 3 3^1 \y 


y>> 


VI. 


- Jo’ Jo ’<o>» 


^ia» J | Af Jo J j 5 J) lT J J j ft Ijry O T J ^ J ^rl ^ j-C- O Uc | J 

obj«u c-i j (j-^ 4 j J. ^ ^ ^ Ji ^ > 

Jl -W ^{y 9 3 \jir> Jb \J^. Jl °lj^ - j J I ^uJo ftJ-.^ 

✓ 

CJ^-i ^CJ^I (J^AJj^JI (jv^^ow oljll j j^ 4 J -Ull uJsi Sr 5 ^ ^ ^V 4 jl J < Jo*t» 

- ** ^ t 

j)JJi J-j^y* Jo b^ 1 *^ ^~' 4 I - ft J-MrU-* ej^aj j ^/wi«u*j 

F — 11 
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I.U. j j) j 6 Jj-W 4 *OJ|owj v^L j ^ ^J-U CJ ^*00 *0 ±JjL* 

- I j _)!£ ojL*j* j ^ Jo JiU 

J v -^ ~ d 1^ _) J (jf-i J .. Jo* U ^ ^ I J J-i <Jo | j .X^LL* (J | Jjt> Ui O ^ A 

j'-a.L. J' 1 jl fsiC.] j~> j> ajy llL. OjJi Ai_ja _ cjfi- 5 <_£)L, ij j&i j c~to- J i£j| 


Jadunath Sarkar. 
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0 > 


: “ To exact justice.” (M., II, 533). 

i ^ ^ 3^ cJ 3^ Cj 3 - 3 ^ t* o t** ^ I ^ b ^ . .v . 

They said to the Shaikh, ‘‘Exact justice for our souls from this Sufi, 
O, chief.” 

ci~b ^ J :In Sh. N., Ill, 1459 is used apparently in the sense of 
“ Keeping the mean course,” in which is perfection : “ inclining neither 
to i»b»l “ excess,” nor to “deficiency.” (Sh. N., Ill, 1459). 

|C | o JJj \y o-Vjfc b ^ ^ id-Uj b J) tll****!^ ^ I I ^ 

All wisdom is His, and we are (but) his slaves, for we diminish and 
also increase. 

God, the maintainer of the world, keeps the mean course, for he neither 
increases nor diminishes in His Dominion. 

“Justice.” (Sh. N„ IV, 1876). 

c^~«b k j |«~“k aT” OjAj '\j> 

If this sovereignty is (to continue) mine, I will be your worshipper 
and (act) with justice. 

•-Lb I : “ The Possessor, the Holder (of all), God.” (Sh . N., IV, 1874)- 

C .i O jfi jl jl) 3 3 <£3*? 

You are ambitious of conquest, a hero, and a worshipper of God. 
May the Possessor (of all) withhold not His hand from you. 

[Words of Khusrau Parvlz to Bahram-e Chubln]. 
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O lX*vj 2) " ^ 

j ot*U : “ To consider, to discuss/' (Sh. N., IV, 1849). 

* 

5 L) ^ CJu lS^J ^ l£*T Jl o ^ J j*J J I O t* jid 

«u L* j t^» lx**/ 1 ^ *U «Aj I**/ I / *‘- ^ Ljv _• .Aj 

At his command he began to speak : he narrated all the matters in 
detail. 

The King said to him, “ What can this be ? All this must be con- 
sidered.” 

(Sh. N., IV, 1915). 

c£b j* j *u jl |C $ j k <-L >^5Lj ^ *5 

p" I J Id v L£ I.J O Ij^ ^ lx**r I jA 

As to the good and bad, in every way, I have consulted with a benevo- 
lent Mtibid of good judgment. 

We have discussed (the matter) in every wise ; we have gone back 
upon our former judgment. 

(with prep. *■>):“ To speak ” (of), (insenseof ” tocount upon ”). 

(Sh. N., I, 443). 

oLmL oy* jiAit. 


Since the world has become void of the good, do not speak of your 
remaining here. 


(2/^1 ^ 

To represent/ 1 (Sh. N., IV., 1758, and 1760). 

1758 : 

Jj jL*. d |j>e5Cj olp T jlS^j 

I crj^i ^ ./'i CX**v| I d}ld jib b 

It happened that a faithful Mubid, an experienced reporter, one day, 
represented to the King : 

At one time you pass over an offence, you do not make ill mention of 
the author of it. 
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(But) on another occasion (a person) is held responsible for it (by you) 
however much he, the offender, offer excuses.” 

1760 : 


I *t-***' I 0 1 j j 0-0 b co I 

Again, a certain man represented that the King willed his army to be 
different from those of other Kings. 

“ What sharp-clawed lions must you have,” (said he), ‘‘ tamers of 
horses, on the day of battle ?” 

£b Affliction, trouble.” (Cf. o-bb iU in Steingass). 

- — —A ” blemish.” (Cf. d-b-b in Steingass). 

Oj : (with i’zafat) : ” Fanning”, (e.g., fire or flames). (Zend Dynasty 
by ‘All Riza. ed. Beer. p. 40). 


3 ^ ^ J.) J b *1-^ x - L-* List 1 j b_fl ji jt'Z*), jl 

oL- j***- i — ^7 <dj (j-*b 

Ja’far Khan after his arrival at Shiraz summoned the above-named 
personage, but the latter by advancing various excuses managed to put 
off his coming, and this fanned the fire of Ja'far Khan's anger. 

lib (as d-> Vb ) : A “ learned, or wise man.” (Sh. N., IV, 2017). 

}■ 

o—vji -Vlp 1 ijl _>lf- jl "b b i£j~ lib j ^ oljl 

He sought a learned man of that country, (i.e., Persia), who could read 
Pahlavi well. 


(pb 

(>b'b : (as adjective) : ” Learned,” or “ wise.” (Sh. N., II, 503). 

bl jl ^ ^ib Si bb-/ ob*. &>~\ j>i 

b «b oT -e j~> k b »b" -bji Ij 

Then Plran sent an envoy, a wise man of noble character, 

(With instructions) to bring the Prince ; and the envoy travelled on his 
road. 


12 
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jjL 

: “ Contention, case in dispute.” (Sh. N., Ill, 1483). 

(jb A:*- 5 ui\ 

Now give an answer to what I have proposed : offer a happy opinion 
in this disputed case. 

[Bahram Gur, contesting the succession with a usurper, has proposed 
that the crown should be his who dares to take it from between two lions] 

A “ case,” a “ matter.” (Sh. N., I, 462). 

jL ^jjl y tS' «_Sji \ij <cT .aj L i 

You know that I am your friend : in all good or bad (fortune) I am 
your special associate. 

I should not wish you to have afterwards any suspicion that I was 
aware of this matter. 

[Garslvaz has been sent by his brother Afrasiyab to bring Siyavash 
before him. The Turanian King is simply suspicious, and there is no 
case ‘‘in dispute”]. 

: Used in sense of “ Mode of conduct ;” (as it were, ‘‘ en- 
tering ” upon business), in Masnavi, II, 428. 

(_/•“ j Ol s-*! _) -L I w — ~ 

jL .ui (jj| j jLL.| ^1 

At night, in sleep, a voice from Heaven said to him, ‘‘You have 
bought The Water of Life, and spiritual restoration. 

(In) honour of this choice and this mode of conduct (of yours), the 
prayers of all the people have found acceptance. 

“ An approach towards, an introduction to.” (M., II, 359). 

oljl oly=c o T (jly»- jail c— ob^ of 

That spring is involved in autumn : that autumn is an introduction to 
the spring ; flee not from it. 

‘‘ For, with a view to, for the purpose of.” (M., II, 375). 

V. j| jjT jji| 
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(The earth) has quaked for the destruction of every villain ; and it 
understood (the command) of God, “O earth, swallow up thy water.” 

[The verse refers to the engulfing of Korah, and to the subsidence of 
the waters of the Flood]. 

(M., II, 452) : 

■^"* *** ^ 2 A. b 3 L ^4 

Then you may know how much looking and discrimination the dark 
earth requires for the purpose of (its gaining your) approval. 

[Cf. the Kur’an, LXVII., 3). 

“ For, from, instead of.” (Ch. M., p. 162). 

j j ,_- A ^ j -wb*"" Lj b A 

. oJy j jLr-A 3 

According to the usage of Persians, who convert 4 Alif ’ into 4 Ya as 
hijez, or rikeb, or ihtirez for hijaz, or rikab, or ihtiraz, and so on. 

Jb-> 

o-ci jb-> : “ To become difficult.” (Sh. N., II., 522). 

Jb- 5 -ci y. j 3 . i>* Ojb jV. j* Jj (j\ j cAJ jjj 

Kaikhusrau said to (Glv), 44 O warrior, my business has now become 
difficult for you.” 

[Piran, the Vazlr and general of Afrasiyab, with an army, has overtaken 
Kaikhusrau. who has only Glv, the Persian hero, to defend him, The 
business is evidently not 44 long ” but 44 difficult.” 

Cf. too jb-* (Steingass)]. 

jj : ‘‘ To set to work. ” See under 

: “ To turn out, to happen to be.” See o-M. 

cPjjT jA : 44 To translate.” See OA3T. 

jbj* : (dur-bar) : Raining pearls.” (M., II). 

.)-* : See under d^y. 

: “ To endure pain ;” (e.g., through manliness). (Sh- N., 1, 

356 ). 

l£j^2 jl ■*}■> 3 A## AA AjT J -b 5 
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He struck him with the mace and hurt his shoulder. He suffered pain, 
out endured it with manliness. 

(with prep. *■» ) : For “ pain to affect ;” (e.g., the body). (M. 

I. 549)- 

This embryo inclined in worship before that embryo, so that pain 
affected my body through that inclination. 

o-M •>.)■> (with prep. A ) : For “ pain to affect;” (e.g., the body). (M. 
I., 471, 2.). 

Jj £• «U | , i J ^ * * * * * * * * * 

; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; jljj jl 

(The old man) continued, “ Severe pain affects my back.” (The phy- 
sician) said, “ (That too) is from age, O attenuated old man.” 

[I am understandings before in accordance with the T. Com., who 
renders ^Jl j i>i ^ otherwise S might be understood before ]. 

OijS Ji >>■> ( or oj j or cr-& ) : ” To lament.” (Vullers). 

j> : A “ teacher.” (M., II., 499). 

^ b 3** cL-vL) ■* 1 

(Adam was) a teacher (as enjoined by the words), ‘‘ Adam, inform 
them of the names (of all things), an explainer, he, in detail of the secrets 
of God.” 

[I agree with the H. Com., against the T. Com., that J o-ji is here 
a compound noun and not an imperative]. 

iro- 5 ( 3->U or ): “ To teach.” (Steingass). 
oLsb To teach.” (Ch. M., p. 137) . 

(/O' 5 U“* J^_^l <d_ J t£_y 3 Oj*? , 

■Mi j*U j 

Especially a man like Bu-Hanifa (Iskafi), whose least accomplishment 
is poetry, and who without emolument or pay teaches literature and 
learning. 

(or ) : ‘‘To learn.” (Steingass has ‘‘ to teach ”). 
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0-^T : “ To strike as true.” (Sh. N, I, 458). 

A 

Cl***} ^ -L* I A-ufc y "- j U 1 Lv—/ 1 y | 

When Afrasiyab had considered this matter, all that Garslvaz had 
said struck him as true. 

c—jj (with h of person) : For one “ to be sure or convinced ” of 
a thing. (Sh. N., IV, 1739). 

1 'j* tJU-* J ij* -H ijil \ t s‘ 

I am convinced of this that you are averse to my counsel and to union 
with me. 

(with, e.g., -9 ): ‘‘ To be well achieved” (by). (D. Sh., 

p. 21). 

. -Ui ijj| *5 (JjJ o|jLi| j tic I a-*La Li ^. k ;j |j j 

And (Asad!) went on suggesting to Firdausi that he should compose 
the Shah Nama, saying that the work would be well achieved by him. 

(with prep. y ): “ To be established or proved ” (against). ‘‘To 

be fixed ” (upon). (Sh. N., I, 393). 

J* I O— y_ Ai U~J&. 

oJj Lj i o') L. ji 

I will tell Ka’us that this infant is mine ; that it has been killed so by 
Ahriman. 

Per chance this may be fixed upon Sivavash ; — now you must effect 
this (for me). 

(or 6 ^ ) (with b ) : “ To be settled ” (by). (Sh. N., I, 457). 

fpj T Jr fj V tib 

o. o-ub atLT ^ b 

Let us deliberate for three days upon this matter, and advance the 
best arguments (we can). 

When the matter has been settled (in our minds) as wisdom dictates, 
then you must seek some means (of dealing with it). 

[Lit., “ has been settled by wisdom”]. 
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oijf • “ To ascertain.” (Sh. N., IV, 1836). 

* -"j y 1 j d «u (_£ y I. . . *' 0 L 1 Li 1 j 

y Xj Ij Jj Jjj «C j O I j* U 3 ^ -C* l i ^ Jj 

Whatever Persians there are with you whose loyalty you have ascer- 
tained in your heart- — 

Inscribe their names in your letter, that they may gain the fruit of 
the toil they have borne. 

” To follow,” (in the sense of ” to trace out”). (Sh. N., Ill, 

1480). 

1 ^^ ^ *Aj Lj*/ JJ J) <1L> l_7*^ J L) ( 

This sovereignty which is your inheritance can be traced out through 
father to father. 

“ Robust, burly.” (See ). 

Robustness, burliness.” (Gulistan, I, 15). 

O you, to whom my person appeared mean, beware of taking burliness 
as merit. 

[” Merit,” here ” military merit, bravery.” Cf. the L.” virtus ”]. 

oGSG •“ To be fused or mingled together.” (Cf. y- ^ ). See 

under . 


LpJ- 

To become notorious.” (Cf. (*U). (Sh. N., I, 457). 

•^*0 *4 "41 J4 ij* At jt 

■ A 

O o ^ ^ ^ jj au Lwfjj ^Ij j 

I could not allege against him any evil deed ; if I should do him any 
ill. 

The great men would be loud in blame of me, I should become no- 
torious throughout the world. 
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G-V-tS (^aj|) ; “ To withdraw, to retire.” See under . 

j-u'l (^i) : “ To pass,” (as time. v. n.). See under G-ggJ> . 

esdji 

OJjjT : ” To delay.” (Sh. N., II, 515). 
fjJ T y^.y*- G ^ j jT 

Farangis said, ‘‘If we delay, we shall be reduced to difficulty and 
distress.” 

o^-t) (with prep. A ) : To raise one’s hand against.” (Sh. N., IV, 
1796). 

ok~* jil *1 jif *0 x~~~u |j GjG- e5L) i_)L» 

He made full ready to shed blood ; he raised his hand against Bahram 
Azar Mahan. 

jvGIG c~.i ji g-o ; “ To pass from hand to hand.” (Sh. N., IV, 2002). 

j o— ^ j yM? 'My* y$ 

When the Mubid had spoken thus, they took up (the bowl), and all 
passed it from hand to hand. 

o->y. g—> (with prep. ) : “ To touch, handle.” (Sh. N., IV, 1754)* 

o*. ... ft ^2 ; c xj G-^i 6 ^y, J-** j 

Without touching this casket or the lock, let them say what thing is 
concealed in it. 

(with prep. ) : “To treat with violence.” (Sh. N., I, 339). 

{f*~ Cj* k tsUX* jy jjj jlAtf yy yyfi 

^ Ji bjJ jl 

(The King shouted), “ Seize him, take him off, ( and put him living on 
the cross ; and henceforth speak not of him to me.” 

At his words Gxv’s heart was wounded — that he should treat Rustam 
with such violence. 
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ozj y y y jr~>) : “To be perturbed, dismayed.” (Sh. N., IV, 

1834)- 

ou j y 3 d*^ jbi * Sj^ Oy^ 

Now, like a woman you have settled down in a stronghold, with heart 
afflicted and (with mind) perturbed. 

0->b : “ To be joined together.” (H. T., p. 309). 

dPj c~. .> (with prep. y or y ) : “ To touch.” 

OV: - : (as ) (with b or of the person): “ To be possi- 

ble,” “ (for one) to have the power.” (M., II, 352). 

-f. y Obb Jl r- uil -y-o 03-; C-~j' Jp- 

He responded, “ You are right ; beat me ; you have got the power 
(to do so). This (is) the fit requital for him who separates from (his) 
friends.” 

o-y.jL. .> (with prep. ^ ) : To engage ” (in), v. n. (Sh. N., IV, 20x4). 
j o bCJ t*. ,\£b Li 3 ji" L y.j 

Do not engage in greed or hostility ; do not take up your abode and 
settle in a caravansera. 

O-CL i ; See o-y.jL„ e— j and 0^y~ .> 

(oa.3L) ; (See too o-yji- ). (Sh. N., IV, 1911). 

.aJL*j j\ ^ JjLj U Ai 

Use effort and engage in matters so far as I may not suffer detriment. 

“ To take in hand ” (any matter). (Sh. N., 1, 386). 

^ dp ^Sii ^y ’J) ji (jjj j\ Oj^ 

e; — «= y} j> * o-j T 

“ Choose now a wife from those who are great ; sit behind the 
curtain of the King and look. 

“There are others too in the palace of Kai Arash — settle (the matter) 
and take it in hand from any quarter (you will). 

| Kai Arash was a younger brother of King Kai Ka’us, who is speaking 
here]. 
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■“ To exert oneself, to make efforts.” (Sh. N., I). 

Make all effort, so that (the troops) may suddenly fall (upon them) 
as wolves upon the lambs. 

(with accus.) : “ To work at, to treat.” (Cf. in 

Steingass). (Ch. M., p. 54). 

And the work of Euclid of Magara which has been treated by 
Sabit b. Kurra, embraces the principles of it (i.e., geometry). 

[I am suggesting <0^ or <o£* for jta since Euclid has been called 
“ Megarensis,” through confusion with the philosopher of the same 
name, but not a ” carpenter ”]. 

“ Manipulated, kneaded.” (M., II, 526). 

<S^J> tj 4-j <i)b i (T'b “C 

When you are not a perfect (master), do not take a shop by yourself 
alone. Submit to be kneaded, in order that you may become paste. 

| See the Masnavi, Book II, Translation and Commentary by C. E. 
Wilson]. 

(with prep. ) : “ Resource ” (in). (Sh. N., IV, 1819). 

From your previous words and what you have said subsequently, 
I see that your resource is in speech (alone). 


a i$L-o; “ The outer senses and the inner.” 

[For the latter Steingass is defective, see in the present Supplement 
under ]. 

; “ Filled with sticks and straws or other rubbish.” (M., II, 

109). 

it* Jjlaj j ytii 

He has not a single grain, visible or hidden ; he is an insolvent, a 
good-for-nothing, a bag of rubbish. 
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Cr^ : “ To put off with words.” (M., II, 439). 

JLto j! <jLUo ^ (J j~J J <jL£ 

He put them off with words, and hastened on his expedition. With 
cheats he played a cheating game of backgammon. 

“ To meet one with objections, to make difficulties, to have 

still something to say.” (M., II, 516). 

„ ^ ^ .^S ( 

jl (jUli Ol J ji 

(Shu ‘ail) exclaimed, “O Lord, he meets me with objections, and 
seeks signs of that calling to account ! ” 

jXi* : A precurer of women. ” 

y&i: “ Precuring women.” (Maulana Umidi). 

Melius est puervs et puellas perducere quam versus condere idem que 
gloriari. 

[The F. Persian-Turkish Dictionary explains by the word jU (i.e., 
pazanak), but Vullers (followed by Steingass), evidently reading &Jk 
(pazhang), gives an erroneous interpretation. The F. explains as follows : 

. JVj «__ji jb ■».:& jlj *S oJJ j[f 

[Vullers reads J'L *J> and ]. 

b^j J- 5 (as d»/ J>-> ). (with prep. j. ) : “ To cast reproach ” (upon), 
“ to object ”(to). (M., II, 459). 

[j) ^ ^ ji v "*^ 5 '* 41 -J ^ 

Since my sins have been a means of reaching God, then do not 
object to my sins. 


picion.” 


»jry jt ; “ To sully one’s mind with a dark thought or sus- 

(Sh. N., I, 415). 


‘—’I J J3 bL*. 
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You have gained everything, do not wantonly seek war ; do not 
sully your brilliant mind with dark suspicion. 

[Rustam is trying to disabuse King Kai Ka’us of his suspicions of 
Siyavash, his son, and to dissuade him from war with Afrasiyab who has 
made friendly overtures]. 

owi if jl J-> : “ To get clear view of things.” (Sh. N., I, 384)* 

j Jj d^ U ip ^ O 

. . <3* 

For a time (Siyavash) set his mind to think ; he tried to get a clear 
view of the matter. 

He had a suspicion that his father (Kai Ka us) was seeking to fathom 
what he had in his mind. 

Cr-w di (with prep, p or *4 ): ‘‘To turn one’s mind” (to). (Sh. N., 

IV, 1913)- 

«jf k ^ j' ^ ^ crp? 

J J 'p } P L» b Jo JCj ci ^ I Vi 

Then the Kaisar’s adviser thus spoke to him, “ Of the philosophers 
of judgment bright, 

Of mind alert, some should be (here), to turn their minds with us 
to this affair.” 

OJui o>- d^ : For “ the heart to perish, to die within one,” (from 
terror). (M., II, 86). 

o p~ d-> j LS-^.y JJ . ‘j* ■> oyp I rl 

The lion said, ” If the light were increased, he would be terrified, 
and his heart would die within him.” 

crif d-s : “ To get impatient.” (H. 1 , p. 3 ° 7 )* 

0^1^ di “ To have one’s wits about one.” (Sh. N., I, 485). 

j >)T j~> j <£\$' ■*>!■** ^ j-4 

He said to him, “ This person has not his wits about him ; I ask 
him about ‘ head ’ and he answers about foot. 
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lU >y : “ The intellectual faculty” ( “Liu c.y ). (Lit. "the light of 
the heart or mind ”). (M. I, 252). 

o— 1**L jy jl yy c~-b yy Syi. yy yy 

yy yy^ O— |.X>. yy (_U yy yy jl) 

The light of the light of the eyes is the light of the mind ; the light 
of the eyes is derived from the light of the mind. 

Again, the light of the light of mind is the Light of God, which is 
clear of the light of intellect and sense and separate from it. 

[Turkish Commentator : „•* j! l- 1 ^- yy if I y^ ■Li'L o_y y y 

. |Aa«w1 L- 1 y I j eAj Lwj i 

The light of the mind, which is the intellectual faculty, though 
without the addition of the Light of God, is present in all men, except 
the insane, according to the extent of their capacity], 

cJV-y (ba-dalalat-e) : “ Under the guidance of, led by, actuated 
by.” (‘A. M., p. 103). 

oij j s — j , y y y .c , y ^ j ■ 1 y ^ . . 1 y t£ i 1 y-* 

. oA'Jj oU 5 L y 


For translation see under (tashabbuh). 

.0 (dam) 


r* : “ Words.” Passim. 

“ Spirit and fire.” (See j ^y ). 

y^—j ** The ferment of the Resurrection.” 

L-> j (*■> (with prep, jl or without the prep.) : “ To boast ” (of). 
(Vullers). Steingass omits government of verb. 

(with prep, y ): “To count the breaths of any one’s life ; 
i.e., to give him short respite. (Sh. N., II, 523). 

ijLj -V.I 0_>»- *5 O^.J y Jr* ■G (jL-U 
yy y yy* y Lj s j * . . 1 - ^ I* y L a 
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A fierce lion has said, “ When time is coming to a close for a stag, 
Fate gives it short respite : it comes upon the male lion in its 
passage/' 

: “ Difficulty of breathing.” (M., II, 472). 

(The physician) said, ” Weakness of stomach also is from old age.” 
(The patient) said, “ When I breath I have a difficulty in breathing.” 

j-L-O 

y. : ” To be excited.” (Sh. N., IV, 1817). 

^ j tS (5 i-Lv ^ *Aj d I *- -L* Lo 

He came and told what he had seen and heard ; the brain of the 
King of the Turks was excited by animosity. 

“ To rus h forth, to speak up.” (Sh. N., Ill, 1468). 

~ l ~* ^ t) aj ^ c. Ol 

When Bahram Gur saw the ostriches, he rushed forth like the wind. 

[Occurs often in this sense, but the spurring up may be supposed 
to have been accompanied by excited cries]. 

(dum) 

jb-> >■> (Sometimes metaphorical) : ” Lengthy.” (M., III., 178). 

jlu aL>. -w? r 1 T ^ jb- 5 j 

Fear not ; give him a lengthy Respite. Say to him, ” Collect an army, 
and practise a hundred stratagems.” 

[Supposed words of God to Moses about Pharaoh]. 

O-cs ,o (with prep. ) : ‘‘To be followed (by). (Hadika, p. 10, 
1. 22). 

i ».| jS — — L-». jj-'j’I djl Ij. 

Aj L* j 0_) $ O U - A* Aj L Jj (• $ 

The first step towards it, is constancy, according to the verification 
of the lord of knowledge. 

t 3 
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This is followed by another step : the wisdom of the soul and of the 
body. 

[The author is speaking of the steps towards spiritual perfection. 
Major Stephenson translates f*L- as serenity,” but the sense is rather 
“ constancy, steadfastness, long-suffering ”]. 

y (with y ) : ‘‘To stick ” (to), ‘‘to be fixed ” (upon), “ to 
throw it ” (upon) (M., II, 472). 

jl y {y.y 

(The patient) said (to the physician), “ O fool, you throw it (all) 
upon this ! Have you learned nothing of medicine but this ?” 

Idaur) 

j jl ; “ In a temporal or worldly way,” e.g., jl. 

“ To live as in the world or time ” (Hadlka, p. 32). 

laf’T ^ jr* j ^ i j** AjUj j \j 

So long as you live as in the world, you will not know what is there 
(t.e., what is in your soul). 

[Only annihilation as to the world and self can make you cognizant 
of the Deity], 


6 ^ 

; “ To be deceived, deluded ” (Lit. “ to fall upon butter- 
milk ”). (M., II, 343)- 

Since without an oath his words are lies, do not be deluded by his 
deceit and oaths. 


[Cf. £>>> ^ ]. 

cPj : “ To try to delude ” (Lit. ” to invite to butter- 

milk ”). (M., II., 428). 

Gome now ! go and take flies as far as you can ; try to delude flies. 
(Lit. “ invite the flies to some butter-milk ”). 

13 * 
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(dihllz) 


: “Outer, superficial.” (Lit. “pertaining to the 
(M., II, 558). 


vestibule”). 




LI jdl j l J 1 b ^ _r“ 

I / c — j I 0 1 j j 


Though you eat vinegar by fire, it undoubtedly adds coldness (to 
the system) when you drink it ; 

Because that heat of it, (which is caused by fire), is (only) super- 
ficial ; its original nature is cold and tart. 


^(as «t~.5 or Oo “ Flowers.” (Lit. “ Brocade).” (Sh. N., 1, 442). 




.0 ^ a* jA.1 j <L~'i j ikj ex-* 3 3 i 


The air was wholesome and the earth beautiful with colours : the soil 
with flowers was like the leopard’s back. 


O-l -5 j l -Y. - 1 (0.>jY d-4-> ) (with prep. ^ ) : “ To pay a visit.” (Sh. N., 1, 
43i). 

. 1 -*..j j . i $3^ d I L'. - *- 1 -Laj . ^ 3* 1 3 V , ... 

3 j 5 ti aS -Li jfe> 3 y dh^a aSj] 


Siyavash mounted another horse ; he threw up the ball a little. Then 
struck it with the polo-stick, so that it paid visit to the moon. 

d-Li : “ To anticipate.” (Sh. N., 1, 41 1). 

3 ^ Ij j j 3^p *Aj a 1^3 J «LL«jL5 _ 3 ^ 


It behoves him who anticipates an evil issue to desist from evil action. 

— “ To meet,” in the sense of “ to cope with.” (Sh. N., I, 430). 

Ol-^ -VlLj ^ jd-Lxd;. ^5 J 

(I have heard from every one that the heroes cannot cope with your 
polo-stick in the ground where you play). 


ji m 3 

“ To delay.” (v.n.). (Sh. N., I, 465). 

3T 3} ^jT eiCo* yi ^ JL, yy J> | 


Lkv j} 3 . 
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If you delay, he will make war ; by his valour he will take possession 
of the two countries. 

yj : “ To delay ” (in coming), “ to come late.” (L. A., I, 202). 

• • • • Jj -X) ^ i ^ jJ 

Once his intimates came late ; when they arrived, he said : (Here follows 
a quatrain). 

jC yi : “ Ancient.” (Sh. N., IV, 1711). 

j ^ I y£- j y ^ y> I <0 j *JoJo 

I have seen that this ancient Dome will not speak of (its) secrets. 

[The “ ancient Dome ” is the Sky. jC has the sense of ‘‘made,’ 
as in jC -b “ ill-made ”]. 

” Slow to decide ; deliberate.” (Sh. N., IV, 1763). 

O | -Xj li j ^.iit 9 ^ | h <0 L J i $ CT^T: 

cry* l* j J-4 jljl 

One said, ” O, King, cherisher of your subjects, why have you now 
become slow to decide and deliberate ?” 

He answered, “ With the wise and the Mubids I am at one- — 

If the voice of Ahriman is listened to, neither judgement remains in 
the mind, nor intelligence in the brain.” 

*sy? : ” A long time.” (Ch. M., p. 102). 

o-bi 'y* *0 t£yy> C y ^ j* y. -9 — y 1 yy y^ I y jtSCl 

(‘Abdu’l-Malik) retained Iskafi in the same office, and raised his 
position ; but no long time elapsed before Iskafi fell sick and bade adieu 
to this world. 

6x-lT <£jii : For “ a long time to elapse.” (See isyy). 

-li ,0 : “ Of long date.” (Sh. N., IV, 1857). 

•tiji A l-A ■) j -b bU jl ! j ^ 
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Since they did not meet Bahram’s approval, he was angry at his sister’s 
words. 

His heart, darkened by considerations of long date, showed him the 
kingly throne (even) in dreams. 

jfc.* .A- 5 •' “ One thing — the other thing.” (M. II, ?). 

: “ To put outside the walls, to banish. " (Sh. N., IV, 

2049). 

He must have banished death (from his consideration) to treat his 
father's life as of so slight account. 

(Cf. and ) : A seat of culture," a “ royal 

court ” (M., II, 553 ). 

j| s j5 Oljj o1^v-Ua> w_-o| Ol J 3 i ^ j U 

(The King) sent a learned envoy from the royal Court to (go to) India 
in search (of the tree). 

♦ 

c> 


oijf ; “ To save up.” ( y 1917, No. 59, p. 3). 

rr o “ Disparaged.” (Redhouse). (M., II, 225 ; Commentary). 

« > 

The great King rides alone and unattended ! so incomparable a pearl 
is in the hands of children ! 

Turkish Commentary : 

It is marvellous that so grand a King should ride alone and unattended, 
and that so incomparable a pearl should be in the hands of children dispar- 
aged ! 

[i.e., the commonalty cannot appreciate so great a saint as the perfect 
Sufi, and neglect and disparage him as children would a precious pearl]. 

14 
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jb 

6-^b jb : “ To reveal a secret or secrets.” (Sh. N., IV, 1851). 

.Cl^ otlj.l ^ Jb lj 6£?,L \j> ^ 61 j| 

Afterwards he summoned the nobles and chiefs, and revealed many 
secrets to them. 


*=~b 

jLib c— b (with prep. ^ ): ‘‘To make accordant” (with). (Sh. N.,III, 
1484). 

6lj.) A j j O L J lj Cj I s ,^~~b Ol^ 

I will also make my heart accordant with my tongue ; I will turn my 
soul from what is false and dark. 

(with prep. 6 ): “To hold as equal” (to), or, ‘‘the same” 

(as). (Sh. N., IV, 1910). 

o— b ^ t> Ijj <5 

For although this is a separate Kingdom (from yours), I hold you as 
the same as myself. 

o-ci e>~b : ‘‘To be rightly conducted,” (as policy or deliberations). 

(Sh. N., Ill, 1504). 

'—*** & J *— ■ — «b tfb ■*“" >— ~t 5 ^5^?. 

When the ruler was one, the policy was rightly conducted ; good was 
increased, and evil was diminished. 

— -‘ To be concluded,” (as deliberations). (Sh. N., passim ). 

«^~b : “To adjust, to put into a suitable position.” (Sh. N., IV, 

1812). 

. . ' ..y . c — *~ i 6b (jc 1 **- ' a ^ , c 1 t ...t ^ ... 

o — 61 c-~b •‘J* b »jy L jJL 

The general spurred up his horse and with the point of his lance 
lifted a head from the (basket). 

He rode on till he had adjusted the lance, and then cast the head in 
the direction he wished. 

14 * 
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“ To establish firmly.” (Sh. N., IV, 1892). 

As soon as he has established himself firmly, distress and perversion 
will be (the lot) of your country. 

[The country is that of the Eastern Empire, to which Khusrau Parviz 
is fleeing from his father’s Court]. 

c~.tj (with prep. i ): ‘‘To become on a level” (with). (Sh. N., I, 

43i)- 

^ J o lF'Jj*' 

j y> l£ ojr 1 j jl jT jl 

The roll of the drums arose from the polo-field ; the earth became on 
a level with the sky. 

From the clashing of the cymbals and the blare of the trumpets the 
plain seemed to move up from its place. 

o-^b : “ To speak.” (Sh. N„ I, 457), 

-k? oi J I (Jr* ") h> J *kj 3 *■ 

The general (and ruler) of Tui an summoned him to his presence ; 
he spoke much to him concerning Siyavash. 

(with prep, y ) : “ To impress ” (upon). (Sh. N., IV, 1749). 

Every section of the book which he read — he impressed it every- 
day upon his mind (as he read it). 

[The book is the Fables of Bldpay, which Barzuy, Nushervan’s envoy 
to the Indian King, is allowed to read only in the latter’s presence]. 

•b 

oy)jT ob : “ To adopt the habit ” (of). (Sh. N., IV, 1852). 

iBCy. r ) jT eiCdj #b -Cti 

We must not adopt the habit of leopards and resolve to fight with 
everyone. 

OAjOi »b : “ To be of opinion.” (Sh. N., I, 4x9). 
y .Li. L. Ia4jAa oT j ip 

jjji y if jtu -o «b Ajr’y 
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Since they have cleared out of the whole country, have given hostages 
and presents, 

The Mubids, all, have been ol opinion that we should turn away from 
this field of contention. 

b : “ To wish to come.” (Sh. N., I, 422). 

He asked him, saying, “ What course shall I follow in this ? what 
means shall take as to (his) wish to come ?” 

O^’ «b (with j\ of the person): “To indicate as good, to speak 
well ” (of). (Sh. N„ IV, 2047). 

dl^ Jo J j.Z j ^ O ^ _) jrj 

(jt^l jjj| a». j j j 

The grandees who were in the presence of the King all spoke well of 
Shinn, 

Saying, ‘‘There is no woman like her in the world, whether in public 
(conduct) or in private.” 

o-^T «b? • “ To come away.” (Sh. N., I, 422). 

li -W? jl **-* jyo ^00 \y». 2 J) | 

aijJ ■X* | J j J j J jSL J | ji 

jjjSii j oT ■\r*“ j -kU 

If he had no merit but this, that, for the lives of a hundred famous 
men, 

He had been indignant with his father, and had abandoned throne 
and crown, leaving them to one younger, and himself coming away, 

It would not look well to the eyes of wisdom that that illustrious 
(Prince) should leave this country. 

[The hundred famous men are the hostages given by Afrasiyab, and 
whom Kai Ka'us, the father of the Prince Siyavash, wishes to execute]. 

•b (with ciW ) : “ For.” (Sh. N., Ill, 1480). 

CmJ i I 1 **- .*■*■ V ‘ I l A. I l j ‘ * I \ wUA 

#L*« j *c* I ^^j*I *b ^0 i j* 

When Munzir arrived near Jahram, leading his army to that waterless 
plain, 
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He pitched a tent for Prince Bahrain Gur, and the army came round 
from all sides. 

fCf. o-slf. j-S »b “ To put at one’s disposal ” j. 

x~«b «b : “ Truthfully. ” (Sh. N. ( IV, 2017). 

o I J) ^ Oj «Aj Lj J ^ 

The Kaisar said to him, “ Where is Khusrau Parviz ? You must tell 
me truthfully.” 

csb 

UAjI ttfb (with prep. A ) : ‘‘To resolve to go ” (to). (Sp. ch., p. 81). 
<_sb- -yT jL\*. x 5 <_gb 

Alexander resolved to go into the darkness, since the mind is tranquil- 
ized by darkness. 

[Alexander is in search of the Water of Life which lies in the darkness. 
The distich is from the Sikandar Nama of Nizami]. 

OA jT ^b : ‘‘To deliberate, to consult together.” (Sh. N., Ill, 1413). 

AJl csb 3 AH (_$* ti iU j l* j 

For a time (each day) he should bear the tail of sovereignty : he himself 
and his minister should consult together. 

(J • o?b : ‘‘ To consult (another).” (Cf. oLLI). 

OA.- 5 ttfb '• “ To think proper, to think the best plan.” (Sh. N., II, 506). 
j_gb A-* J »Ar*jI eL 

(Zavara) roused his heart which was at rest, and Rustam did as he 
(Zavara) thought proper. 

[Zavara has urged his brother Rustam to devastate Turan in revenge 
for the murder of Siyavash]. 

oa ifb : For : “ opinions to be given.” (Sh. N., IV, 1731). 

t$b ** isb A I jji X* tj 

Two wise men of good judgment came, and between them opinions 
of every kind were given. 
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02 j ttflj (with prep. 32 ) ; “ To express an opinion ” (upon). (M., II, 
233 )- 

-o 3 J (j)j^ j OlAj J Jj-Li ^ 

i j O* (j;. J j. p j I c- — cOC. I, aO' -vl» jjg' 

The friends went to the prison in view of Zu’n-Nun’s affair, and ex- 
pressed a certain opinion upon that (case). 

They said : “ Possibly he does this of set purpose, or there is some 
mysterious reason for it ; for in this religion he is a ‘ Kibla' and a miracle. 

(with prep. -q ) ; To resolve to go ” (to). (Sh. N., IV, 1692). 

l) j ^1^ 0 ^ ^ Oj)-* 0 *! 

The Khakan was in Sogdiana, when the King (Nushlrvan) resolved to 
go to Gurgan with his army. 

[“ Gurgan,” the ancient Hyrcania]. 

<>& <sb : “ To exchange opinions.” (Sh. N., I, 456). 

-ULl) j J ^ U* -ki 5 jS Aj tx-j j 

They cleared the place of strangers, and sat down and exchanged 
opinions of all kinds. 


(rajahat) 

0}jz' (with prep, y ) : ” To be preferable ” (to). (L. A., I, p. 

265). 

i ^ Jit ji ^Lkl _y tj, »2_j .ijli. t-J) jl 

Your beauty has derived its delicate grace from the pure (Universal) 
Spirit ; your moral qualities are preferable to (those of) the Universal 
Intellect. 

[From Rashldu’d-Dln Muhammad of Isfizar]. 

■^4 22^5 : A “ maker of gaps or fissures.” (H. P., p. 96). 

■C o I _5 2 1 jA jj c. - *.) j 2 ^ C 3 ilj ^ ^ | 

She said, ‘‘ O you who make fissures and who open roads, you whom 
good fortune guides to his desire.” 
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[See the “ Haft Paikar,” Translation and Commentary, by C. E. 
Wilson]. 

'“-o “ Actually ; ” i.e., “ as regards the actual performance of the 
official duties,” (Opposed to U-l “ Nominally ”). (Ch. M., p. 102). 

J 3 t... ■eUJlJuJS' v^otJu (1)1 1) j\ J 

And (the Amir Nuh appointed him to the secretarial department as 
deputy to Abu ‘Abdu’llah ; and this department, though nominally under 
Abu ‘Abdu’llah, was, as regards the actual performance of the duties 
under Iskafl. 

| IskafJ ; i.e., Abu ’1 Kasim ‘All Iskafl of Nlshapur, a noted secretary]. 


o-i (with prep, ^or with ^ ) : ” To ascertain.” ( Sh. N., IV, 1814). 

.Tj ^ 1 j I ^ i ts ^ eJo — 1 u jS 

I will send a person to ascertain if he is a friend or an enemy. 


•A-ij (rashad, a form of J -b rushd) : “The right way, rectitude.” (M. 
II, 491). 




In order that that scent may draw you to the Garden ; that it may 
show you the right way. 

| “ The Garden ” is the World of the Divinity, pJU ]. 

A.-'-b : A “ high school.” (Beck’s Pers. Gr., p, 485). 


t ‘t **> ) 

A lady who has finished her studies in the high school for girls in 
Tiflis, wishes to give instruction to young children of both sexes. 

: A suburb of Tabriz. 


Conceit.” (L. A., I, 141). From a poem by Baha’u’d-Din 
Muhammad of Baghdad). 
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If I should speak of the excellence I have in various branches of learn- 
ing, it would be a species of conceit. 

: “ To be committed,” (as an offence). (Sh. N., IV, 1902). 


■> i o' J LiT j a*^. a! jjj jc jf ^ j U 

j- 4 j -LL* 1 A aasj aY^^lT 


You know that whatever I say to him— he will in no way reject my 
words. y 

I will ask him to overlook the offence that was committed by you 
before — he would give his crown at my words. 

(with prep. 3 >) : “ To be allowed ” (as regards). (M„ II., 491). 


■M-C j **\ 3 -L> j\ Jii A^I iLa. A> jtf Li Jjk | A*c_^ 

caaj aU jy Ji5 UjI^a ij cJy yloLUji 

, rnosc j !U ^ people of Kuba, which was an inorganic object — 

he did not admit that which was not its like to association with it. 

1 j SU r^ 3 wrong ) vas not allow ed as regards inorganic substances : the 
lord of justice set fire to that unlike building. 

' prep, ji) : ‘‘To be applicable, referable” (to) (M II 

539 )- " ’ 


A* J djl b OTy A S Ajj ^ OJ tjf. t 3 A I 

This middle is referable to the finite, because (the finite) has a begin- 
ning and an end. 5 

„ . ~ 7 T ^ Wlth Prep ‘ ** " To interfere ” (>n), “ to use authority ” (as to). 
(M., II, 424). ' 

O Li J L j O Li 0_>L j ■> 2 j Li J L. j | o~ii It j , ..y U. 

, 1S ] g n orant and unaware of their affair ; how can he interfere in 
their lives and property ? 

7^ \ at ) : ^ ne complete act of worship, of a prescribed number 
and order of postures, motions and recitations.” (Redhouse). 

o-bAb To gnaw.” (M., II, 501). 


^ tJ** b <A“ _>-* Ci-a. L. j Aj’ Aj j A»jJ V | y ia*4) 

an °^K he mouse 18 nothing but a gnawer of morsels : they give 

an intellect to the mouse to the extent of his needs. 
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&y 

: “ Manifest facts,” (as of intellect). (M., II, 368). 

ol jl yj3 iSyj. V& y Jj If I J 3 yL. Jjt 

Intellect shows itself as in many manifest facts ; but, like a fairy, it is 
leagues distant from them. 

[Intellect, as an entity, is distinguished here from its manifestations. 
The fairy was supposed to he invisible]. 

33 (ru) (See <£33 ) . 

oi~i ' csjo : “ For mere effect.” (Sh. N„ IV, 1853). 

oLv^U oT j ^ (Sjy, ^ -j* 

Whatever speech you use lor mere effect is thrown away, and the result 
of it is as nothing. 

— (Sh. N„ 111, 1414). 

OC3 l£ J f, Olj b* O JjLi 

You must not be profuse of speech ; exhibit no piety for mere effect. 

33^33 (ravarau) : (Used for 33^33 in Sh. N., I, 484). “ A trumpet 
blast announcing the approach of a great man.” 

7 ^ U \y -CO ^3 oB * 0 ) -C* \ 33^33 

A warning blast arose (to signif y), “ Come, clear the way ! a wondrous 
hero, claimant to a crown, arrives.” 


Oy*l rjy “The faithful spirit.” (Applied to Muhammad in Masnavl, 
I, 184). 

0^1 £33 Ol o|i -Oli .c*. t> -O i_sy\^aA. Oj* -0»-l p t> 

The name of Ahmad is as an impregnable fortress ; then what must 
the essence of that faithful spirit be ! 

333 

ojuT jjy jjJi jjy ( jJu'l for ) : “ To go on indefinitely,” (as some 
proceeding). (Sh. N., Ill, 145°)- 

jjji aI _>•*»! J 33 Ah’ 
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Be reconciled, and do not devastate the country so. (This strife) must 
not go on indefinitely. 




jji : “ To lose time, to delay.” (Ch. M., p. 135). 

)L Ajb ^b jj) ) | A j 1 «0 jj) J iji CLi o-b 

Do not allow them any more time, do not delay ; for a snake, if it 
gain time, will become a dragon. 

o-^fSAo. To become unfortunate.” (Lit. ‘‘to twist fortune”). 

(Sh. N., I, 471). 

JJJ Oijl A j Or.' A 

We shall see the requital of this evil deed ; you will become at the end 
unfortunate through it. 

|On the analogy of Oa 5 " «L- jb jj 5 , but the expression might mean 
‘‘ to turn fortune away,” (e.g., from oneself)]. 

A-j ob^ Jjr s--- (sapardan or sipardan) : ” To pass the time, to 
live unfortunately.” (Sh. N., IV, 1805). See. . 

j-Oj : “ Sincere, frank, strict ; almost, rough.” 

A — — . f , * - 1 x | jA tt J 3 Ar A. .. J j t) Ab 3 ^ b-" j d A 1 A I 

Go, O heart, to the place where they are sincere with you, and are to 
you as a coat of mail against trials and afflictions. 

[i.e., Go to the spiritual guide, who is sincere, and do not attend to 
the blandishments of worldly people]. 

” Lighted up, illuminated, enlightened,” (as the body by the soul, 

or men by guidance). (Sh. N., Ill, 1456). 

O-ib a AjJU b j\ *£ -W'A'i w~ib (“Ar 4 *-L 3 jr*-* 

O ^ ^ ^ j O 1 5 j ^ tl) | -Xj 

±11 i* |j) oljj 

When the brain and the heart of men have become contaminated, and 
hopelessly drained of judgment, 

The soul in the body becomes bewildered — how can an army live 
happily without a leader ? 
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When they are not enlightened, they scatter — the body without a soul 
is cast into the earth. 


( 3)) <J3) 

O-Lh (with b ol person or thing) ; “To be proper, suitable” (for). 
(Sh. N., IV, 1847 ). 

iS 33 O^T |^j ^ Aj | a 3 ^ j Ol 3y t 

She said, “ Go quickly, and tell that lion-hearted man that it is not 
suitable for him to come hither.” 

: “ To decline.” (Sh. N., I, 475 ). 
tS33 A isjji _>JJ| iji' *& 

Garsivaz looked at Garuy ; the tyrannical Garuy did not decline (to 
obey the implied command). 

| Garsivaz was the brother of Afrasiyab. The implied command was 
to kill Sivavash, the latter’s son-in-law. Cf- c^V. <£ 33]. 

o-Gb (with prep, a) : “ To look ” (to), “ attend ” (to), “ obey.” 

O-xo Lgji : “ To think reasonable proper.” (Sh. N., IV, 1732 ). 

S33 -uLj aJ o) OEkii jJ <0 iSyy^ A 3 |*bk? 

Remain quiet, and do not foolishly seek something that the wise do not 
think reasonable. 

OAa lHjj csjj (for a person) : “ To be honoured and fortunate;” 
perhaps, “ welcomed.” (Sh. N., IV, 2002 ). 

- j-'" , 

— i a3 l£ Oj A I ObA 

jl t£33 lS A cr-33 lS U jf* J I .>*■ lS-LsA 

If there were no women in Persia save those on whom Khusrau (Parviz) 
bestowed his approval — 

(Provided only that) one like Shirin were not in his palace, he would 
be honoured and fortunate in every place. 

[The objection to Shirin was that she was a Christian]. 

“ Prospect, feasibility.” (I. N., p. 921 ). 

iS33 3 j c 33 (fpGl J3; 
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Since I have no freedom from that straight cypress, my face has become 
a quince, and there is no prospect of recovery. 

(** i : “ On an average.” Passim. 

“ Consciousness, mental perception.” (Redhouse : “ A perceiving 

mentally ”). (‘A. M., p. 332. See also p. 336). 

4 c-qs •As I ^ 3 ^ I i li 

So when (the worshipper) departs from the consciousness of proximity 
(to God) in proximity, then that is (really) proximity. 

| though here is an Arabic passage, may, of course, be used 

in Persian]. 

Oljj oljj) : “ Quicksand.” 

Cr-w oljj> “ To trv to stick quicksand on to a mountain.” 

(Sh. N„ IV, 2036). 

j* 1 

C++**! c j* Olj) Lw 

(He) will know that Bahram (Chubln), who is all prepared, and with 
whom the Persians have made common cause, 

Cannot be defeated by a Grecian army — quicksand cannot be struck 
on to a mountain. 

[“Quicksand” symbolizes the Greeks, and “mountain” Bahram-e 
Chubln ; the sense being that the former cannot press or have any real 
effect upon the latter. 

“ Bahram cannot be defeated, etc .” Lit. “ it is not possible to 
defeat Bahram, etc.”]. 


(To be continued ). 


C. E. Wilson. 



CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

T HE calamities of a great war, like the present one, are not confined 
to any walk of life. During Napoleonic wars, it was not considered 
quislingism if professors of England attended some learned function 
at the Sorbonne. Those good old days are, alas, no more. Wars too are 
now totalitarian ; they spare no activity of a country unaffected. We are 
denied even knowledge of what is going on in cultural matters in countries 
under non-friendly occupation. War has curtailed many useful cultural 
activities, and what little is allowed to continue is not easily known to the 
outside world. 

The latest issue of the monthly at-Tamaddun al-hldmiy of Damascus, 
received in India at the moment of writing these lines, is that of Muharram 
(February). It publishes a further instalment of the learned contribution 
by Muhammad Bahjat Bitar on classical commentaries on the Qur’an. 

The Qur’an has been attracting the young generation of Arabic 
scholars increasingly. About two years ago, Dr. Rahatullah Khan published 
in Leipzig a dissertation on the Effects of the Qur’an on Arabic Poetry. 
Muhammad Salim al-Jundiy of Damascus has now written a monograph 
on the Style of the Qur’an which is serially appearing in a Damascus 
monthly. It seems that the ever-increasing number of schools and circles 
in India for the diffusion of the teaching of the Qur’an is not a local 
phenomenon, but a universal awakening all over the Muslim world. 
The Children’s Commentary by the Tahrik-e-Qur’an, Hyderabad, has 
been in demand from many parts of the globe, including South and East 
Africa. 

Some time ago, Prof. Kraus oftheFu’adl University of Egypt published 
Muntakhab Rasail Jabir ibn-Haiydn. The first volume of his learned in- 
troduction to this work is nearly printed, says a May message of Cairo. 
He has also edited a Rasail al-Jahiz which is also in the press. 

The same Cairo message informs us that the “ Compilation, Transla- 
tion and Publication Bureau ” of Cairo has, in spite of war, completed the 
printing of Al-Watha’iq as-Siyasiyah in over 400 pages. It consists of 
288 diplomatic documents of the time of the Prophet and about a hundred 
H— 15 
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from the time of the Orthodox Caliphs, in order to complete the story of 
the Prophet’s diplomacy. To each document is appended a complete 
bibliography. The work is decorated with many maps of the epoch- 
making battles of Badr, Uhud, Yarmuk, etc. It also reproduces photo- 
graphs of many original letters attributed to the Prophet. Further, there 
are maps to illustrate the conquests of the times of the Prophet and his 
four Orthodox Caliphs, which not only determine the extent of conquests, 
but also locate places connected with the history of that time. The 
documents, which are arranged chronologically and regionally, give a 
vivid idea of the diplomatic developments in regions connected with the 
budding Muslim Empire, from its origin to half a century later. We hope 
that restricted and precarious war-time communications will still not 
deny India the benefits of this publication. 

The Bibliotheca Islamica of Istanbul has just brought out its 12th 
publication, namely the Persian Poem, of Farlduddln ‘Attar. 

DECCAN 


Conferences Announced 

IT has now been decided that in December next the Political Science 
Conference will take place in Bombay. It has now added a special Section 
for Muslim Political Thought. 

The Indian History Congress and the All-India Oriental Conference will 
meet in the metropolis of the Nizam, at the invitation of the Osmania 
University. Mr. Ghulam YazdanI has been elected general president of 
the Oriental Conference, Dr. Zubair Siddlql of the Islamic Section, and 
Dr. M. Husain Nainar of the Arabic and Persian Section. 


Golden Jubi lee of Hyderabad State -Library. 

Owing to climatic conditions in and after February, the celebration of 
the jubilee has been postponed until July. The essay competition on a 
survey of libraries in the Deccan proved a great success. These essays 
will be published in book form. 


New Periodicals and Publications. 

Two important Urdu journals have begun to appear in Hyderabad. 
Mamlakat is a weekly, edited by Mir Hasnuddln, a prominent figure 
among Osmania alumni. The other is a governmental monthly, an in- 
formation bulletin on and about the Nizam’s Dominions. This has also 
Telugu, Kanarese, Marathi and English editions besides Urdu. We wish 
them success and useful service. 

15 * 
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Mulla ‘Abdul Qaiyum was a very active and prominent figure in 
Hyderabad, and even in Indian politics, during the last generation. The 
local monthly Nizamiah has brought out a special number wholly devoted 
to the life and work of this national servant of varied interests. Among 
the more interesting contributions, the one by Muhammad Mazhar, 
Secretary of the Hyderabad Educational Conference, is of unusual import- 
ance owing to its wealth of information and penetrating criticism with 
first-hand knowledge and authority. We congratulate the Nizamiah on 
this great service to the memory of that outstanding figure. 

The Da’iratul-Ma'arif Press is busy with the printing of 
and both by al-Bukhariy. 


Religious Education of Females. 

Hyderabad has taken the lead in a new orientation of education. 
Unlike its neighbours, it has made religious instruction a part and parcel 
of government educational policy, and from primary schools up to the 
B.A. and B.Sc. examinations, religious instruction forms part of the 
curriculum. No exception has been made for girl students, and happily 
so. But unfortunately there has been uptil now no provision for training 
teachers to teach this subject. For boys there are at least the Theology 
Faculty of the Osmania University and the Jami'ah Nizamiah where they 
can make specialised higher studies of Muslim religion. For girls, however, 
even this much is wanting. The result is that every year examiners com- 
plain of the low standard of girls in the paper on compulsory theology. 
It is gratifying to learn that the Prime Minister of Hyderabad is taking a 
personal interest in the matter and examining the possibilities of opening 
at least one girls’ high school affiliated to the Jami'ah Nizamiah in order to 
provide better and more suitable candidates for the posts of lady teachers 
of theology in girls’ schools and colleges. 


Society for the Revival of Hanaft Classics. 

The Ihya al-Ma'arif an-Nu maniyah of Hyderabad has acquired several 
new MSS. on the classics of Hanafi jurisprudence. Although the present 
war and the consequent soaring of prices of paper have necessarily stopped 
all new publications on the part of the Society, its members are busily 
engaged, as ever before, in editing and preparing for publication the 
many gems they have been able to collect. The task of editing classical 
MSS., "especially when one has to rely on unique copies of a not very 
careful scribe, is one of the most tedious of tasks. The high standard 
the society has maintained in all of its six publications, works by Abu- 
Hanifah, Abu -Yusuf Ash-Shaibaniy, etc., has elicited praise from four 
continents. Its annual meeting has taken place during the trimester under 
review, and new office-bearers have been elected. 
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Missionary Propaganda against the Prophet. 

It is often regretted in the Islamic world that Christian missionaries 
so deliberately misrepresent the Prophet of Islam. Not only this attitude 
is purely and simply un-Christian, but it is also incomprehensible why 
they make personal attacks when even polemical writings of Muslims 
against Christianity never speak ill of the holy men of Christianity. On 
the other hand Jesus Christ is so much honoured by the Muslims that he 
is considered as one of the four most prominent Prophets of God, which 
four include Muhammad himself. The latest example of pernicious 
missionary propaganda is an article in Chambers’ Encyclopcedia about which 
the Hyderabad Press is continuously protesting and drawing the attention 
of the Hyderabad Government. 


An Encyclopcedia in Urdu. 

Although Urdu is one of the learned languages of the world, in 
which work is done for the highest university degrees in arts and sciences, 
it is curious that there is not one encyclopaedia in the language. Schemes 
were launched several times during the last fifty years but nothing has 
so far come of them. The Idarah Adabiyat Urdu of Hyderabad, with its 
modest means, has now seriously taken up the matter, and the preliminary 
work of deciding the headings to be dealt with has practically been com- 
pleted. We hope its attempt will succeed and pave the way for better 
editions as it is enriched by experience. 


Islamic Economics. 

In March last, after the ‘Cultural Activities ’ of the Islamic Culture of 
the last issue had gone to press, the Society for Lending Money without 
Interest (Anjuman Mu’aiyidul Ikhwan) of Hyderabad celebrated its golden 
jubilee. There was a large gathering of ministers, judges, ulema, masha’ikh. 
etc., including about ten thousand ladies. The issue of 22nd March 1941 
of the local daily Rahbar-e-Deccan gives a detailed description. The report 
of the Society showed that its beginning was very humble, yet during the 
last fifty years it was able to lend over half a million rupees without 
interest. The capital has now reached five figures, and the amount avail- 
able for lending is increasing. Among many lectures delivered on the 
occasion, Dr. Hamidullah’s was on the importance of the pioneer work of 
this Society, and he said : ‘Although there are now in the city of Hyderabad 
societies which yearly lend more than half a million rupees without 
interest and thus co-operate in the holy work of eradicating the evil of 
usury, the credit of first setting an example goes to this Society.’ Dr. 
Anwar Iqbal Quraishl described at length how the West has now realised, 
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at least in principle, that the more civilised a nation is the less high is the 
rate of interest on its loans. According to Prof. John Maynard Keynes of 
Cambridge University, all economic ills, including unemployment, are 
traceable to loans with interest. The lecturer spoke of the differences that 
distinguish Islamic principles from Capitalism and Communism and 
Socialism, and said : ‘ The world is unconsciously drifting to the Islamic 
laws of economics.’ 


The Late Waltur -Rahman. 

We regret to record the death of our valued contributor, Prof. Mu‘ta- 
did Waliur-Rahman of the Osmania University at an early age. He was 
an authority on psychology, and was one of those who unostensibly dis- 
entangle themselves from the world and concentrate on the pursuit of their 
object without caring in the least what material injustices are perpetrated 
on them, which they stoically bear. He generally wrote small articles with 
deep insight, many of which appeared in the pages of the Islamic Culture 
during the last several years. 


M. H. 


Indo-Muslim Architecture. 

Although in general appearance, specimens of Indo-Muslim architec- 
ture seem to be different from one another, fundamentally they are the 
same, observed Dr. M. Abdullah Chaghtal in his Extension Lecture at 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, on Indo-Muslim 
Architecture. He illustrated his lecture with about forty slides which 
were ably arranged and selected to illustrate the main problem. The 
lecturer said that Muslims had a different culture from that of India and 
in consequence they created a different architecture from that already 
existing in this country. The dome of the Taj was the most distinct 
type of the style which had been defined by the contemporary historians 
as the pear-shaped dome, of which no specimen existed in this country 
before. In several details the Indo-Muslim monuments originated in 
Central Asian and Persian architecture. 


Jamshed Nav-Rdz. 

Quite unlike other Indian Provinces, the Bombay Presidency rep- 
resents a wonderful phenomenon in the celebration of various festival 
of different communities residing there. It is rather difficult to count 
them in terms of numbers, but the celebration of the Parsi New Year is 
16 
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a distinct feature among them. This Jamshed Nav-Roz is observed all over 
Bombay with great solemnity, on which recently Khwaja Mushtaq 
Ahmad has contributed a learned article to the Sunday Edition of the 
Bombay Chronicle, and has traced it from the very early history of Iran. 
He says that during the Sassanian regime in Persia Nav-Roz was celebrated 
with dazzling and coloured gaiety. The Great Mughals of Indiat were 
lovers of pomp and probably this was the motive that caused Akbar to 
order celebration of Nav-Roz throughout his empire. On this day the 
Great Mughal ascended the throne at an auspicious hour previously 
selected by the royal astrologers. The court resounded with songs and 
dances. His Majesty was greeted by the Omrah. Mind Bazar was held 
inside the seraglio. It was a mock bazar conduced by the most charming 
ladies of the aristocracy. This essentially Persian festival survived in Iran 
after the Islamic conquest, and even to-day it is celebrated with the same 
enthusiasm after the lapse of hundreds of years. 


Glowing Tributes to the late Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman. 

Mr. ‘All Muhammad Mecklai, President of the Islamic Research Associa- 
tion, Bombay, moved a resolution of condolence which inter alia declared : 
“ Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman was one of the foremost intellectuals of 
the country. A jurist of great acumen and brilliance, a scientist and phys- 
icist of repute. He had also considerable literary gifts, particularly in Urdu. 
He was a man of independent judgement and great vision, and in him 
India loses a great jurist, educationist, scientist and gentleman. This 
meeting of the Islamic Research Association offers its deep sympathy and 
condolence to Lady Sulaiman and the family of Sir Shah Sulaiman.” 

Sir John Beaumont, the Chief Justice of the Bombay Presidency 
High Court, observed that Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman died at the 
early age of fifty-five, at which many distinguished English judges only 
began their judicial career, and he had been twenty-one years on the 
Bench. No one could read his judgements without being struck by the 
depth of his learning, the subtlety of his reasoning and the industry 
which he devoted to his work. Many tributes were paid to the deceased by 
a number of distinguished public men on the occasion. 

A Discussion on Books relating to Islamic Culture. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Islamic Research Association, Bombay, 
a very interesting discussion on important and valuable books took place, 
which had already been published. Dr. Muhammad Bazlu’r-Rahman, the 
Principal of the Sir Isma'il Yusuf College, Bombay, gave a description of 
the History of the Arabs by Hitti which was well received by the audience, 
Mrs. ‘Atiya Begum Fyzi Rahman, speaking of the secret mysteries of the 
16 * 
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classical melodies of Hindustan, appealed to the Islamic Research Associa- 
tion to take up the task of popularising rare books on music. Dr. H. F. 
Al-Hamdanl made a very important contribution regarding the History 
of Oman by presenting to the audience a recent publication on : 

(J| J_j| (jUi jJa! ^Li-I 

He pointed out : “ There is no work in the classical historical literature 
of the Arabs which gives us a complete account of the relations that 
existed between Oman and the rest of the Islamic world. The people of 
Oman have played no mean a part in the history of Islam, and particularly 
in the annals of the Arabs, but unfortunately orthodox historians have 
refrained from giving even a bare outline of the Ibadite State whose 
foundation was laid early in the second century of the Islamic Era. . . 
So far we have had M. Guillain’s brief yet admirable account of the 
history of Oman, based upon a Zanzibar MS. of a chronicle, written by 
Abu Sulayman Muhammad bin Amir bin Rashid. We have also had the 
English translation of relevant portions from an anonymous work — 
Ka shf u’ l-Ghumma al-Jami‘ li Akhbar al-Umma — made by E. C. Ross, 
the then Resident of Maskat, published in 1874 under the title — Annals 
of Oman from early Times to the Year 1728 A.D. The Hakluyt Society 
published in 1871 G. P. Badger’s book — History of the Imams and Sayyids 
of Oman which is a translation of Kitabu’l-Fath al-Mubin fi Sirat as- 
Sadat al-Busaidin. The MS. of this work is preserved in the University 
Library of Cambridge.” Recently Dr. Miss Hedwig Klein discovered a 
MS. of Kashfu’ l-Ghumma al-Jami‘ li- Akhbar al-Umma in the library 
of the Seminar of Oriental Languages in Berlin, and has prepared a critical 
text of the XXXIII Chapter of K ashf u’ l-Ghumma, dealing with the history 
of Oman during the first three centuries of Islam and has taken great 
pains in fixing once for all the text of this important document. Thus 
she has rendered great service to the cause of Arabian history. In con- 
clusion the speaker said : “ Dr. Klein’s dissertation is a type of work 
which, I hope, our university students of research would do well to 
imitate.” The book was published at Hamburg in 1938. 

Mr. S. F. B. Tyabji spoke in appreciation of a German publication on 
Indian Painting — the Illustrated Edition of Ddstdn-i-Amh Hamza by H. 
Gluck. This monumental work was prepared in the very early days of the 
Mughal Empire under the guidance of two great Persian artists, Mir 
Sayyad ‘All Tabrezi and Khwaia Abdus Samad. Dr. M. A. Chaghtai gave 
some further information with particular reference to the work carried 
out in this connection by Mr. Stanley Clark of the Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, London, in collaboration with Prof. H. M. Shairani. 

The Prophet Muhammad’ s Service to Humanity. 

Almost all over India speeches interspersed with poetical compositions 
paying homage to the memory of the Prophet Muhammad — peace be 
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upon him — were made at the public meetings on 12th of the Rabblu’l- 
Avval, the day of the birth of the Prophet. The meeting at the Cowasji 
Jahangir Hall, Bombay, was a very successful and distinguished one 
represented by 120 Muslim organizations. It was addressed by many 
learned scholars belonging to all communities. It was unanimously 
maintained that the Prophet gave the Muslims the lesson of universal 
toleration allowing Christians, Jews and other non-Muslims every freedom 
for practising their religion. He even allowed his mosque to be used by 
the Christians for their Sunday prayers. One of the speakers, Mr. Pickley, 
said that the prophet of Islam was born thirteen centuries ago in a land 
which was ridden by superstitions and all the evils that flesh is heir to. 
It was, however, the will of God that this man of no education should 
bear the torch of His Divine message and illuminate the path of humanity, 
groping in the dark for faith and light. The speaker said that the creed 
of Islam could be summarised in three words — Faith, Love, Action ; 
Faith in the One and only Almighty God, Love for Him and His 
creation, and Action for those simple principles of life preached by the 
Prophet. 

M. A. C. 


NORTH-EAST INDIA 

THE Shibll Academy, Azamgarh, has now published the second 
volume of its series of the History of Islam. This volume treats at length 
the history of the Ommayyid dynasty. Its chief merit is that, apart from 
political conditions and military conquests, it deals exhaustively with the 
social, moral, economic, administrative and literary conditions of the 
period. It has also made a critical study of various allegations levelled 
against the Ommayids. 

The sad and premature death of Sir Shah Sulaiman, Judge of the 
Federal Court, is not only an irreparable loss to India, but a great blow 
to the world of science also. India lost in him a great lawyer, a sound 
mathematician and a versatile scientist. He was a lover of Urdu literature 
and an indefatigable worker in the cause of Muslim education and learning. 
His new theory of Relativity, which attracted attention of some of the 
eminent scientists of Europe, could not be worked out in all its details in 
his lifetime, and it will require a man of equal talent and calibre to save 
it from being buried in oblivion. We hope, however, that the National 
Academy of Science, Allahabad, which had the privilege of many years 
to have the late Sir Shah Sulaiman as its president, will do something to 
carry on the work to a successful conclusion. 

Sir Shah Sulaiman was also making arrangements to publish Al- 
Beruni's Qanun-i-Mas'udi under the auspices of the Muslim University, 
Aligarh. He wanted this book to be rendered into Urdu, English and 
German, and a good many chapters were already translated into these 
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languages under his able supervision. We hope the Muslim University 
of Aligarh will honour the sacred memory of its late Vice-Chancellor by 
publishing this valuable work of one of the greatest scholars of Asia. 

The Kitabistan, .Allahabad, has issued a nicely printed brochure in 
English, namely Urdu for Adults by Sahibzada Sa'iduzzafarKhan. formerly 
Principal of the Medical College, Lucknow. This brochure is very 
helpful for teachers who are interested in the Urdu literacy campaign, 
as the author describes his own method which he has evolved after 
ten years of experiments with adults in various grades of society. It is 
also useful for English-knowing foreigners, who wish to learn Urdu in a 
few days. 

The Al-Farqan, Bareilly, has recently loomed large by producing useful 
literature on the political thinkers and religious reformers of the Muslim 
period in India. It has published special numbers on Shah Isma‘11 Shahid 
(the Martyr) and on the Mujaddid Alf Than!, who purged Islam of all its 
heterodox elements and pantheistic Sufism in the days of Akbar and 
Jehangir, and tried to make political dogmas conform to the orthodox 
tenets of Islam. The magazine has now brought out a special bulky 
work on Shah Wall Ullah, who was a great religious and political force 
in the 12th century A.H. 

He flourished in a period which was noted for the political disruption 
of the Muslim Empire, and religious decay and economic disintegration 
of Muslim society. But undeterred by such adverse circumstances he 
preached amongst his co-religionists a new religious philosophy to counter- 
act the evils corroding Islamic society and polity. This edition of Al- 
Farqan aims to giving an elaborate exposition of his religious and political 
philosophy. Some of the learned articles are : The state of affairs in India 
before Shah Wall Ullah ; the place of Shah Wall Ullah in the history of 
reforms and revolutions of Islam ; Was Shah Wall Ullah a revolutionary 
or a reformer ( : Mujaddid) ? A brief introduction to Shah Wall Ullah’s 
philosophy, the causes of the downfall of Muslim rule in India, as viewed 
by Shah Wall Ullah ; Shah Wall Ullah as an author, etc., etc. 

The Ma'arif (Azamgarh), reports in its latest issue (May 1941) that 
the Hebrew University Press, Jerusalem, has published a Basic Word 
List of the Arabic daily newspapers. According to this study 2,300 
words comprise 90 per cent, of all the words in daily use. The study was 
made by taking two daily newspapers, one published in Cairo, the 
other in Jaffa, and reading them for a year and recording the words in 
editorial notes, local and foreign news, etc. These words are likely to form 
the basic vocabulary in the teaching of the Arabic language to pupils 
whose main purpose is to acquire a working knowledge of the daily Press. 
This may perhaps induce a movement for establishing a basic Arabic of 
1,000 words comparable with the basic English vocabulary. 

The Ma'arif has recently contributed many interesting and thoughtful 
articles, e.g., one on the life and works of Abul Barakat, the great scholar 
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of Baghdad. Another gives a comparative study of Iqbal and Bergson. 
‘The influence of Urdu on Persian literature ’ forms a very useful reading. 
‘ A Manuscript of Ruba'yyat SamanI,’ and “ Ruba'yyat Khayyam in 
Marsad-ul-‘Abad’ are also worth mentioning. 

In the publication of a monthly Urdu journal ‘ Ma’asir ’ from Patna 
we find a welcome sign of the growth of literary consciousness amongst 
the teaching staff of the Patna University. Patna possesses an unsurpassed 
amount of literary wealth in the Khuda Bu khsh Khan Oriental Library. 
Some articles published in this journal deserve special notice. One is on 
Dman-i-Humayun Padshah, for the first time bringing to light a collection 
of verses composed by the Mughal Emperor, Humayun. A reference to 
the Diwdn-i-Humdyun is found in Akhar Ndmah, but the work was long 
untraced. We are glad to know that now it has been found in a library 
of a village of Bihar. Another writer has made a critical study of two 
manuscripts Dilkusha and Mufldul Insha, which throw interesting side- 
lights on the Mughal period. Dr. Hidayat Hosain of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, has made a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Muslim rule in India by editing a manuscript entitled Qanun-i-Humdyuni 
by Khwand Mir. The author served Babar, and after him Humayun till 
the end of his life. His book gives a vivid account cf the system of ad- 
ministration which prevailed during the reigns of those two Emperors, 
and also of political ideas and ideals which gave shape to those systems. 
It also describes some of the ingenious inventions of Humayun. For 
example, he invented a portable wooden house consisting of comfortable 
rooms and apartments, which could be taken to pieces, carried from one 
place to another and then reconstructed into a dwelling place. He also 
built boats of several storeys and floated a city of boats with roads and 
markets. This city moved sometimes from Delhi to Agra on the Jumna. 
Humayun was highly fond of astronomy and some astronomical instru- 
ments made by the Emperor are mentioned in this book. An abridgment 
of the above book is found in A’in-i-Akbari, but the publication of the 
original text will be very useful to scholars interested in the history and 
civilization of the Mughal Empire. 

A book entitled Sivujd 1 -ud-Daulah by Dr. Ashirbadi Lai Srivastava 
throws some fresh light on the life of Shuja‘-ud-Daulah, the Nawab of 
Oudh and traces developments in Oudh from 1754 to 1765 describing in 
detail the causes of the Nawab’s downfall in 1764, and the expansion of 
British power over the Ganges Valley. 

The chairman of Islamic Studies in the Dacca University is conducting 
research on Contributions of Indian scholars to Hadith, literature. It is 
hoped that the research will be exhaustive and comprehensive, as it will 
be based on all available literature on the subject. 


S. S. A. 
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Tributes to Iqbal. 

AT the celebration in connection with the Iqbal Day, held in the 
University Hall, Lahore, under the auspices of the University Union in 
the month of March, Iqbal was described by various speakers not only as 
one of the greatest poets of the world but also a political prophet who 
first visualised the ideal of a separate Muslim State in India. Paying his 
tribute to the memory of the poet, Mr. Muhammad ‘All Jinnah who was 
specially invited to the meeting, said : ‘ The message of Iqbal had reached 
the farthest corners of the world. He was the greatest interpreter of Islam 
in modern times. I have had the privilege and opportunity of being 
associated with him. I have never found a more true and more loyal 
colleague than he. 

Mr. Tassaduq Hussain Khalid said in the course of his paper on 
Iqbal’s Conception of Man that Iqbal was a poet neither of a nation nor of 
a creed but of humanity. Iqbal’s message was a revolt against everything 
that hampered the spontaneous and wholesome growth of man’s per- 
sonality. He carried a ruthless crusade in verse against those systems of 
mysticism which teach us to say ‘ No ’ to life. 

Dr. Miss Khadlja Begum delivering her convocation address at the 
Islamia College for Women, Anjuman-i-Himayat Islam, Lahore, quoted 
Iqbal and pointed out to the audience that self-realisation and self-confi- 
dence are the secret of life which is hidden behind the veil of effort, and 
its root is desire. She emphasised the unique standard of self-respect 
which Islam has imposed, refusing permission to bowing and prostrating 
before any object of creation. Exhorting youngmen to learn Iqbal’s 
lesson of constant self-exertion, she quoted these lines with effect : “ Do 
not array your assembly on the coast-line, for there the tune of the song 
of life is gentle and low. Jump into mid-ocean and grapple with the tide, 
as everlasting life is the result of this struggle only.” 


Turning-points in Islamic History. 

Some time back Mr. Muhammad Abdulla Enan of Egypt wrote a 
thesis on the Decisive Moments in the History of Islam in Arabic, which 
he has now translated into English and published at Lahore. According 
to the author there has been an eternal conflict of East and West. He has 
traced the amazing and rapid expansion of Islam westwards in the century 
of its origin. The decline of the Byzantine Empire and the rapid adoption 
of Islamic faith are well explained. Two decisive checks to the spread of 
Islam were the failure to capture of Constantinople in 678 and 717 and 
the defeat at the battle of Tours in 732 A.D. The author has given a very 
interesting account of the - invention and use of the Greek Fire which 
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created such terror in the minds of adversaries ; its secret was discovered 
by the Arabs and used against the Crusaders in the 13th century. A 
particularly interesting piece is the analysis of the diplomatic relations of 
Harun al-Rashid and Charlemagne. Another section of the book is de- 
voted to the downfall of Muslim rule in Spain. Mr. Enan has also 
compared Marco Polo with Ibn Batuta as travellers, showing that the 
latter being a Muslim was better able to judge Islamic countries. 


Calendar of Persian Correspondence. 

Recently the Government of India Historical Record Commission has 
published a volume under the title Calendar Persian Correspondence that 
passed between the Governor-General and other agents of the East Indian 
Company on one hand, and Indian princes, chieftains and other important 
personalities on the other, during the years 1785-87. This period was 
marked by the machinations of Mahdaji Sindhia who was an ally of the 
English, against the Mahratta Peshwa.and later by the eclipse of Sindhia 
and the rise to favour of Ghulam Qadir in the Imperial Court, where 
factions and troubles had set in. In South India, Tipu, with his power 
undiminished, had just succeeded for the time in turning the scales against 
the English by a timely treaty with the Nizam and the Peshwa. The 
Campaign at Lalkot in Rajputana is fully described in the correspondence. 
More important, however, are the sidelights thrown by the letters on the 
social and economic conditions of the times. In short, this volume 
provides very useful data on the history of India cf that period. 


Anjuman Himayat-e-Islam, Lahore. 

The three-days Annual Session of the Anjuman Himayat-e-Islam, 
Lahore, held during the Easter Holidays was marked by three learned 
speeches delivered by Moulana Hablbu’r-Rahman Khan ohirwanl, Sayed 
Sulaiman Nadv! and Dr. Moulvl Abdul Haq. All the three spoke on their 
special subjects with their usual ease and felicity. Dr. Moulvl gave a linguis- 
tic survey of the country in his presidential address and Mian Bashir made a 
fervent appeal to the Anjuman to take up the cause of Urdu, and urged 
the establishment of an Urdu University in the Panjab. A resolution 
urging the Government to introduce the teaching of the Holy Book for 
Muslim students in the government recognised primary schools was 
unanimously passed. 

‘Ismd'il Shahid Day at Lahore. 

“Since the Orthodox Khilafat, Islam has produced few Muslims of the 
real Islamic type like Moulana Muhammad Isma‘ 11 ,” said Dr. Muhammad 
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Baqir of the Panjab University, Oriental College, Lahore, speaking in 
the Habibia Hall, Lahore, on the occasion of the celebration of Isma'Il 
Shahid Day recently. The martyr's family traces its pedigree to ‘Omar, 
the second Khalifa. He was born on the 28th Shavval. 1196 A.H. (1781 
A.D.) in the village Phulah, near Delhi and was brought up and educated 
by his uncle, Shah Abdul Qadir. 

He started his life as a teacher and preacher in Delhi. The general 
spirit by which he was animated, was the ardent profession of Islam in 
its primitive simplicity, and the utter rejection of all idolatrous or super- 
stitious innovations, whencesoever derived. He also performed a pil- 
grimage in the company of his religious guide, Sayyad Ahmad, and during 
his stay in Hijaz came in contact with learned scholars of different Islamic 
countries, from whom he learnt the prevailing conditions in those count- 
ries. The distressed and degraded condition to which the Indian Muslims 
had of late been reduced compared with the prosperous state of their 
co-religionists elsewhere seemed much more deplorable and excited the 
patriotic zeal of Moulvl Isma'Il on his return to India. In company with 
his master, Sayyad Ahmad, he led a Jihad against the Sikhs, won a number 
of brilliant victories but taken by surprise at Balakoh, a place near Manseh- 
ra, fell in 1831. 

Moulvl Isma'Il has written many books and his Taqwiyatul Imcln is 
still popular. From the commencement of his career, his attention was 
engaged by the religious irregularities which had crept into Islam, as well 
as the miseries of his fellow creatures in Islam. He succeeded in a great 
measure in reforming the former, but lost his life in attempting to alleviate 
the other. 


Oriental College Magazine, Lahore. 

Dr. Sayyad Abdulla of the Oriental College, Lahore, has contributed 
a long and comprehensive article on the World of Urdu After the Great 
War . In the domain of Urdu poetry, Akbar of Allahabad, Chakbast of 
Lucknow, Iqbal, Zafar ‘Ali Khan, Hasrat, Fan!, Asghar and others are 
noticed and the writer has discussed the characteristics of each poet. 
Besides well-known writers of the older generation, many young authors 
of promise are also given due place in this resume. 

Dr. Muhammad Baqir has contributed a long paper on the Qissa 
Mahtab Shah wa Shahzada Saf Shikan which he found in the form of a 
MS. in the Panjab University Library. It was composed by Mir Sadiq ‘All 
in 1 199 A.H., and presents a good specimen of the language of that period. 


Urdu, the Lingua Franca of India. 

Dr. Moulvl ‘Abdul Haq, the Secretary of theAnjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, 
Delhi, addressed a memorable letter to Lt.-Col. Sir Henry Gidney on 
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the prospects of popularising the Urdu language amongst the Anglo- 
Indian community and the desirability of including it in the curriculum 
of their primary and secondary schools throughout India. The writer 
significantly recalls that the status of Urdu as the lingua franca of India, 
owes not a little to the official Anglo-Indian patronage from the beginning 
of the last century, synchronising with the political predominance of the 
British in India. He has appended copies of some statements made by 
high Anglo-Indian authorities to show how greatly they appreciated the 
worth and value of this common medium of parlance in the vast sub- 
continent oflndia having hundreds of different local dialects. “But,” con- 
tinues the learned Doctor, “what may not be generally known is the peculiar 
fact that probably Urdu is the only living non-British — and certainly the 
one Indian vernacular in which members of your English race have left a 
very substantial volume of poetry — by no means of mean calibre. . . ” 

Sir Henry Gidney replied to Dr. Moulvi ‘Abdul Haq in a very en- 
couraging letter which says : “ I agree in all you have so clearly explained 
why Urdu should be made widely taught especially in Anglo-Indian and 
European schools in India. Indeed it is my considered opinion that 
next to English the Urdu language is the lingua franca of India ” 


M. A. C. 



NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE MUGHALS, by Dr. P. Saran : 
Kitabistdn , Allahabad , 1941 ; price Rs. Q. 

I T is five years since the late Dr. Ibn-i 
Hasan’s study of the central structure 
of the Mughal Empire was published 
by the Oxford University Press, and it is 
a very great pity that although, as he once 
told the reviewer himself, he had collected 
materials for one volume on the Provincial 
Government of the Mughal Empire and 
another on its Local Government, he was 
snatched away from us in the prime of 
life before he could carry out his plan. 
Dr. Saran of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity has done a great service to Mediaeval 
Indian institutions by bringing out this 
remarkable book, which may be regarded 
as a companion volume to Dr. Ibn-i 
Hasan’s work. 

As the author himself says in his 
preface, ' the subject of Mughal polity 
forms one of the most fascinating chapters 
in the history of the Mughal Empire/ and 
every word of the book tells the story of 
the author’s own deep interest in the 
subject. He has delineated with remark- 
able insight practically every institution 
which had to do with provincial adminis- 
tration, and has traced its history from 
pre- Mughal times right up to the end of 
the Mughal Empire, leaving no detail un- 
utilised which he could secure from 
original authorities. The chapters deal, 
with directly governed provinces, subordi- 
nate States, provincial Structure, provincial 
administration, provincial army, provincial 
finance, law and justice, police and jails, 
public works (irrigation, communications, 


post, recreation and enjoyment, famine 
relief), and a host of other matters. 

The most refreshing part of the book 
is the criticism of the mishandling of 
Mughal institutions by certain writers, 
and most of this is thoroughly convincing 
to the reader. Thus when Moreland takes 
Sir Thomas Roe’s list, of the administra- 
tive divisions of the Empire under Jahan- 
gir a little too seriously, Dr. Saran goes 
into much detail, and after having delved 
into authorities, both Indian and Euro- 
pean, comes to the conclusion that “Roe, 
in order to make it appear in keeping with 
his dignity and influence at Court, gave a 
list prepared at random from memory the 
importance of a document emanating 
from no less a source than the ’ ‘ King’s 
Register ’ itself.” 

Dr. Saran’s criticism is always very 
convincing and dignified, even though 
the party criticised may have a name with 
a certain amount of authority attached to it. 
Thus while describing the judicial system 
of the Mughal Empire in all its aspects, 
Dr. Saran almost tears to shreds the theory 
propounded by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his 
Mughal Administration. It is better to 
quote Dr. Saran himself : 

“ The most typical and definite 
opinion in this respect is that of Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, viz., that 1 the main 
defect of the department of Law and 
Justice was that there was no system, 
no organisation of the law courts in a 
regular gradation from the highest to 
the lowest nor any proper distribution 
of courts in proportion to the area to 
be served by them.’ But it is curious 
that the above statement is followed by 
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the following remarks: 'Every pro- 
vincial capital had its Qazi, appointed 
by the supreme Qazi of the Empire (the 
Qazi-ul-Quzat). A Qazi was posted to 
every large town and seat of a faujdar. 
The smaller towns and villages had no 
Qazi of their own/ On page 27 of the 
same book again, he makes an even 
more effective statement, viz., ‘ Every 
city and even large village had its local 
Qazi, who was appointed by the chief 
Qazi\” 

The picture which Dr. Saran has 
painted is perfect in every detail, and he 
never fails to be hard on any one who dares 
to theorise without sufficient reason or 
data, about the grandeur that was the 
Mughal Empire. ‘ The Provincial Govern - 
merit of the Mughals ’ is one of the most 
thought -provoking volumes yet published 
on the subject. The printing and get-up 
are excellent and do credit to the Publish- 
ing House, the Kitabistan of Allahabad. 
The book is dedicated to the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Akbar Hydari, Nawab Hydar Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur. 

H. K. S. 

OUR CULTURAL HERITAGE , by 
Dr. Ishwara Topa , Reader in History, 
Osmania University. (Kitabistan, Allah- 
abad ; price Rs . 3. 

T HE book contains two studies : 
1. Cultural Trends in Ancient 
India. 

2. The Indo-Muslim Kingships as 
a Cultural Force. 

In the first portion of the book the 
author has built up his thesis of the Aryan 
Adventure in India and the consequent 
revolt against the supremacy of priestcraft. 
In this connection, the author has traced 
the different philosophic and religious 
movements which shaped the life of society 
in those days. 

In the second part of the book, Dr. Topa 
has given a penetrating analysis of Indo- 
Muslim Kingship and the motives which 
inspired it to adapt its institutions to the 
conditions obtaining in India in those days 
and thus not only to dominate outwardly 
but to rule over the hearts of the people of 
India, 


MEDIAEVAL INDIA UNDER 
MUSLIM KINGS , Vol II, by S . M. 
Jaffar. ( Published by S. M. Sadiq Khan f 
Khudadad Street, Peshawar). 

T HE volume under review deals with 
the rise and fall of the Ghaznavid 
dynasty. The author seems to have 
availed himself of the latest researches on 
the period covered by this volume. Be- 
sides the narrative of political events some 
chapters have also been devoted to the 
cultural activities and the form of govern- 
ment of this period. The copious foot- 
notes in the book add to its value to 
scholars. 

Y. H. 


WHEN PEACOCKS CALLED by Hilda 
Seligman ; John Lane, The Bodley Head ; 
price 7 s. 6 d. 

A N excellent story of the glorious days 
of the Mauriya dynasty (from 
Chandragupta to Asoka) in fiction- 
al form, embodying interesting informa- 
tion about Buddhist India and its culture. 
Asoka’ s great empire as established on 
principles of Ahimsa is held up as a model 
to the modern world so miserably suffer- 
ing from the practice of violence. 


PAKISTAN : A NATION, published by 
Sh. Mohammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore ; price Rs. 3. 

T HE anonymous author (“Al-Hamza”) 
of this book has spared no pains to 
reiterate the fundamental diversity 
of the huge Indian population to justify his 
plea for a division of India into seven 
States on physical and cultural grounds — 
more or less following the scheme of an 
Indian Confederacy attributed to Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan. Al-Hamza con- 
demns the opposition of the “ Hindustani 
Banias ” to Pakistan in rather strong 
language. He is exasperated by the “ hy- 
pocrisy of Wardha politicians ” which 
“ blasphemes the heaven with an air of 
spirituality ” 
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The book is well got-up and illustrated 
with 26 maps and diagrams. Altogether a 
vigorous contribution to the political 
literature growing up around the so-called 
Pakistan resolution adopted by the 
All-India Muslim League at Lahore and 
re-emphasised last year at Madras. 

S. 


NAME by Farlduddin 
‘Attar, edited by II. Ritter , Ma‘drif 
Press, Istanbul , 1940, pp . 30-440-16. 

ibliotheca Islamica is a famous and 
useful series in course of publication 
at Istanbul during the last few years. 
Its 1 2th volume, which has just come out, 
is the Persian poetical work of the famous 
Sufi poet, Farlduddin ‘Attar, printed in 
December 1940, and available in India only 
now. It is a thick volume of about 500 
neatly printed pages with indices. 

As usual the edition is critical. Owing 
to war, manuscripts of public libraries in 
Istanbul have been removed to safety, 
and the editor was constrained not to 
utilise some of the better MSS. relating 
to certain portions of the work. 

The poem consists of dialogues between 
a son and his father, who admonishes his 
son and illustrates his points of view with 
stories which fill the bulk of the volume. 

The learned foreword of the editor is 
printed both in German and Persian. 


TRAVELS IN YEMEN , an account of 
Joseph Halevys Journey to Najran in the 
year 1870, written in $an‘ani Arabic by 
his guide, Hayyim Habshush, edited with 
a detailed summary in English and a 
glossary of vernacular words by S.D. 
Goitin , Hebrew University Press , Jerusa- 
lem, 1941, pp. 138 + 102. 

J OSEPH Hal£vy was a famous French 
Jew who visited Yeman about 70 
years ago, and later published 
several hundred Sabean inscriptions found 
in different parts of Arabia Felix, procured 
1—17 


mostly with the help of his untiring and 
resourceful local guide, Habshush. The 
present volume is a sort of diary kept by 
this guide of what happened to him and 
his master in their quest for archaeological 
finds. The diary is partly in Hebrew and 
partly in Arabic, of the dialect of San‘ 
though transcribed in Hebrew characters 
as is wont with Jews. Many Beduin 
customs, the treatment of Jews in Yaman 
in the last century, and many anecdotes of 
adventure and misadventure are recorded 
in this interesting little volume. 

M. H. 

DECISIVE MOVEMENTS IN THE 
HISTORY OF ISLAM by Muham- 
mad Abdullah Enan ( published by Sheikh 
Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore ) ; price Rs. 4-8-0. 

T HE main idea of this book is represen- 
ted by its title. It deals with the 
decisive encounters between the 
East and West, between Islam and Christ- 
endom. This is the most important 
subject of Islamic history, rich as it is in 
abundant and eventful episodes in the 
fields of war and peace. In both cases the 
encounters and contacts brought about 
most far-reaching effects on the destinies 
of the Fast and the West. 

Besides the decisive events of military 
nature such as the Arab Siege of Constan- 
tinople, the conquest of Crete, Sicily, 
Corsica and the south of Itlay, the Moslem 
invasion of Rome, the fall of Toledo, the 
Battle of Zallaka, the fall of Granada, the 
author has also dealt in a most interesting 
manner with problems of such cultural 
significance as Slavery in the Middle Ages, 
Chivalry, its History, Principles and Con- 
ventions, Diplomacy in Islam and the 
Intellectual Legacy of Moslem Spain in 
the Escurial. 

This book is the result of the mature 
scholarship of the author whose insight 
into Islamic history is apparent on every 
page of this dispassionate and impartial 
inquiry. 

Y. H. 




ADDENDA 


To Islamic. Culture, Vol. XIV, pp. 387-422, 

The great delay in postal communications due to the war has prevented the proofs 
of my article and the additions which I was to make, from arriving at the printer's 
in time. Therefore, I may be permitted here to give a few more* references collected 
by me since August, 1939, when my manuscript went to press. They illustrate, still 
more amply, the diffusion in Arabic literature of the Platonic ideas treated in the article. 
The typographical errors which crept in in spite of the printer's diligence, are corrected 
only in as far as their correction seems to me completely indispensable for an easy 
understanding. 

p. 388, note 2 : Cf. now P. Kraus' edition of ar-RazI, Opera Philosophica, Vol. I, 
Vniversitatis Fouadi I Litt . Fac. Publ. Fasc. XXII, Cairo, 1939, P- 99- 

p. 389, line 9 : . . the only work of this special type of literature, 

p. 389, note 3 : Another manuscript of Mubashshir's work is in Berlin MS. or. fol., 
3,100, written in Jerusalem in 1320/1902. Its relation to the manuscript in London 
has to be investigated. 

p. 391, note 1, line 8; given an astrological interpretation..; line 10: Venice 
1519 ; line 14 : ill read : -UI Jl ; line 15 : (Unm ex ;!) ; line 17 : Ptol. Ill, 1, should 
be read in the beginning of the line ; same line : The manuscript has L*r ; line 23 : 

U4JI read : L4JI ; same line : 2 should be ? ; line 26 : dc Gen. Anim ., 726 A ss. ; same 
line :<f>va. x K p‘ *94 Bi3- hue 27 : * . 

p. 394, note 2 : Now I would definitely prefer the reading Miskawayh, since this 
is the vocalization of the MS. or. Marsh. 662“~Uri No. 292 at the end (cf, also the 
Catalogue of Nicoll, p. 576). It may be noted that this manuscript has the vocalization 
kharadh. 

p. 394, note 3 : Meanwhile, I had an opportunity of consulting the MS. or. Marsh. 
662. “ Plato's Exhortation concerning the Education of Young Men " is studied by me 
in Oriental ia , N. S. X, 1941. 

p. 395, note 2 : Another quotation from Galen's synopsis of the Republic , which 
I found in Joseph b. 'Aqnin's Kit db tibb an-nufus, is being published in the forth- 
coming edition of the Timceus. 

p. 395, note 3 : More fragments of this work in the Kitdb adh-Dhakhirah, ed. by 
G. Sobhy, Cairo 1928. 

p. 396 ; 1 had no opportunity to consult al-Farabi's paraphrase of the Laws , to 
determine whether it might have been the source of our quotation. 

p. 396, note 3 : line 5 : (Corr. in MS. ex) ; line 7, No. 721. 

p. 396, note 3 : Cf. at-Tawhidl, Kitdb al-muqdbasdt, Cairo, 1347 1929, p. 253s. 

P 397, note 4 : (v. above p. 389s.). 

p. 398, note 1 : line 8s.: (v. above p. 396). 

p. 402, note 1 : (see above p. 396). 

p. 403, note 1 : The proverbial definition of the friend as the alter ego t which had 
been adopted by Aristotle, is also quoted by Joseph b. ‘Aqnln, Kitdb tibb an-nufus, 
MS. or. Oxford Hunt. 518— Uri 314, fol. 86 a . — In the same way that this definition 
has been ascribed by the Greeks to Pythagoras, so the famous Mystic Junayd is credited 
with it by the Arabs. I remember for this peculiar wording (whereas the identity of 
two lovers being expressed in the form : I am you, is very common in Sufism) only 
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the late Kitdb mandhij al-akhlaq as-saniyah by Abd al-Qadir al-Fakihi, MS. or, India 
Office 4573, fol. 8o a : 4>iyi ~<UL\ j cJl jn j»oJ| ^1 ± VI : Jli , 

p. 400 : For the wording of this passage of Aristotle's Metaphysics in Arabic cf. 
M. Bouyges, verroes, TafsJr md had at-tabiah Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum. 
Serie Arabe, Tome V, 2, Beyrouth 1938, p. 3s. 

p. 407, note 1 : The Cairine photograph is taken from the MS. Mehmed Murad, 
1408 in Constantinople. 

p. 407, saying No 2 : “ what is due to him ” seems to be a more appropriate 
translation of haqqahu in this passage. 

p. 407, saying No. 4 : Cf. the article devoted to Plato in MS. or. Princeton No. 723 

10 B. p. 407, note 2 : . . see above p. 394. 

p. 407, saying No. 6 : Amongst the sayings of Aristotle in Hunayn, cf. Loewenthal’s 
translation p. *109. It has been adopted by Ibn al-Mu'tazz in his Kitdb al-dddb, ed. 
by I. Kratchkovskv, Le Monde Oriental, 18, 1924, p. 84. 

p. 407, note 4 : For the use of “ modestia ” as a translation of ocoi/jpoovvV cf. 
Cicero, Tusc. Ill, 8. 

p. 408, note 1 : Quoted by al- Gh uzuli. Matali al-budur , Cairo 1299-1300 r 88 1 , 
Vol. I, p. 299s. 

p. 408, saying No. 24 : Amongst the sayings of Plato in Hunayn, loc . cit., p. 107. 

p. 408, saying No. 26 : Cf. Hunayn, p. 161s., amongst the sayings of “ Mahararius.” 

p. 408 saying No. 46 : Cf. as-SulT, Adah al-kuttdb , Cairo, 1341 1922, p. 45, and 
Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist , Cairo 1348/1929, p. 15s. Note 4, line 6-7 : Take out: which. . 
tract. 

p. 409, note 1 : First line of the Arabic quotation : (MS. ^ULr ) jiUr. 

p. 409, note 1 : For “ the assimilation of man to the Divine,” we may mention 
further the Rasail ikhwdn as-safa, Cairo 1347/1928, Vol. I, p. 153 ; p. 317 ; Vol. Ill, 
p. 152 ; p. 348 ; p. 357. Also Moses b. Ezra, ‘ Arugat hab-bosem, Zion 2, 1842/3, p. 121, 
and al-Jurjani, Kitdb at -tar if at, ed. by G Flugel, Leipzig 1845, p. 176., For ar-RazI 
cf. now his Opera Philosophies, ed. by P. Kraus, p. 108. 

p. 410, note 4 : For this thought in Greek literature, cf. Gregory of Nyssa (cf. 
H. F. Cherniss, The Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa, Univ . of California Publ. in Classical 
Philology, XI, 1, 1930, p. 40), and Antonins Melissa, in Migne, Patrologia Grceca , 
Vol. 136, col. 959/960 B ( — Maximus Confessor, Patrologia Grceca, Vol. 91, col. 969/ 
970 A), see Th. Zahn, Supplementum Clementinum, Erlangen, 1884, P- 63, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Pcedagogus 111 , 1, beginning,- From the innumerable Arabic authors 
who quote his saying, only the name of Ibn al-‘Arabi who uses it constantly deserves 
mention here ( al-Futuhat al-Makkiyah, Bulaq, 1293 1876, Vol. II, p. 202 ; Vol. Ill, 
p. 541 ; Vol. IV, p. 35 ; p. 240 ; p. 475 ; H. 8. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften des Ibn Al~ 

* Arab t, Leyden, 1919, p. 52). Also al- Ghazzall, Ihya, sarh ‘ajd’ib al-qalb , beginning, 
Kitdb at-tawbah, and Kitdb ash-shukr, Cairo, 1334/1916, Vol. IV, p. 23 and p. 100 may 
be added. 

p. 412, note 1 : ar-Razi, Opera Philosophica , ed. by P. Kraus, p. 99s. and p. 106. 

p. 414, note 5 : Cf. also as-Suhrawardi's Hikmat al-ishraq which I was able to 
consult in Mahmud b. MasTid ash-ShirazI's commentary (Teheran ?) 1313-1315, p. 
267s. (cf. also M. Horten, Die Philosophic der Erleuchtung nach Suhrawardi , Abh. zur 
Philosophic und ihrer Geschichte, 38, Halle, 1912, p. 27). — Another copy of Ibn Kam- 
muna's commentary on the talwihdt , which I could compare, is in the collection of 
Chester Beatty, No. AS 514. 

p. 416, note 1 : line 2 : ; line 4-5 : FVom to b J* , the text 

is omitted in the MS. 
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p. 417, note 3 : Some other instances are Abraham b. Dawud, Emundh rdmah, ed. and 
transl. by S. Weil, Francfort 1852, p. 33 =p. 42, and al-Ghazzali. Jfryd', Kitab riyadat 
an-nafs wa-tahdhib al-akkldq, Cairo 1334 1916, Vol. Ill, p. 47. Cf. also I Goldziher, 
Kitab maani an-nafs, AGGW , phil.-hist. Klasse , N.F. 9, 1907, p. 18-21. — Galen's 
Ethics which has been published by P, Kraus ( Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of the 
Egyptian University V, 1939, p. lss.) is most important for the history of this branch of 
philosophy in Islam. 

p. 417, note 5 : See above p. 402s.. . 

p. 419, note 4 : This saying is quoted anonymously by Ibn Dawud al-Isfahanl, 
Kitab az-zahrah, p. 15, where, on the following page, Ptolemy is credited with another 
dictum ; by Sa'adyah, Kitab al-amdnat wa-l-itiqadat, ed. by S. Landauer, Leyden, 
1880, p. 295 (cf. G. Vayda, Revue des Etude's Juives, 92, 1932, p. 146SS. and the literature 
mentioned there) ; and, in a similar form, by Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah, Rawiat al- 
mubibbin, Damascus, 1349/1930, p. 97s. 

p. 420, note 1 : The first saying is quoted by Joseph b. ‘Aqnln, Kitab fibb an-nufus, 
MS. or. Oxford Hunt, 518, fol. 87 a. 

p. 420, note 4 : Cf. L. Massignon, La passion d’Al-Hosayn-Ibn-Mansour-Al-Halldj, 
Pans, 1922 Vol. I, p. 169SS. 

p. 420. note 5 : Cf. also as-Sarraj, MasarV aWushshdq , Constantinople, 1301. 1883, 
p. 4 and p. 35, and ar-Raghib al-Isfahanl, Muhddardt al-udaba , Cairo, 1287/1870, 
Vol. II, p. 22. 

p. 420, note 6 .(see above p. 408, note 3). 

p. 420, note 7 : This saying is quoted from Hunayn by al-Ghuzuli, Mat all , Vol. 
II, p. 95. and in the article on Hippocrates by Ibn Abl Usaybiah, Vol. I, p. 29s. It is quo- 
ted anonymously by Ibn Dawud al-Isfahanl, Kitab az-zahr ah, p, 17, and by Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawzivah, Rawdah, p. 150s. Cf. also Dawud al-Antakl, Tazyin al-aswaq, Cairo, 1319/ 
1901, p. 14; an-Nuwayri. Nihdyat al-'arab, Vol II, second edition, Cairo 1346/1928, 
p. 1 1 6, quotes it under the name of Pythagoras. — The introductory story to this defi- 
nition of love, published by R. Walzer ( JRAS , 1939, p. 407SS.), is found, with omission 
of the Greek names and with some modifications, as quoted from al-Jahiz in an-Nu- 
wayri's Nihdyah, loc. cit ., p. 152 ; in al- Vashsha'. Kitab al-muwashsha, ed. by R. 
Briinnow, Leyden 1886, p. 64 ; further in Sufic literature, cf. al-Qushayrl, Risalah , 
Bulaq, 1284/1867, p. iqi. and al-Ghazzali Ihva Kitab al-mababbah, Cairo, 1334/1916, 
Vol. IV, p. 300. 

p. 420, note 9 : The first saying is also found in ar-Raghib al-Isfahanl, Muhadarat , 
Vol. II, p. 23. 

p.421, note 1 : ar-RizI, Opera Philosophica , ed. by P. Kraus, p. 41s. 

p. 421, note 3 : A very similar version of this story is told by as-Sarraj, Ma$ari\ 
p. 2ss. From as-Sarraj it is quoted by Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah, Rawdah , p. 152, 
(cf. also p. 153) and by Dawud al-Antakl, Tazyin, p. n. Cf. further an-Nuwayri, 
Nihdyah , loc. cit., p. 116s. The version contained in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih's Tqd (Cairo, 
1316/1898, Vol. I, p. 163) is very different. 


Franz Rosenthal. 
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THE CHAPTER ON PEARLS IN THE BOOK ON 
PRECIOUS STONES BY AL-BERUNI' 


I N 1355 A.H. the Da’irat al-Ma‘arif published from a manuscript 
supplied by me an edition of this important work which might 
have been the subject of an edition de luxe on account of its unique 
character in this branch of oriental literature. No other work in Arabic 
or Persian of which I have knowledge treats the subject in such scientific 
manner and as a rule other works make no pretence of investigating the 
specific weights, hardness and probable origin of the precious stones and 
minerals discussed. 

When I undertook the plan for an edition only one manuscript was 
known, that in the Escurial in Spain. With great liberality, P. Mariano 
Sanchez 1 2 of that library sent me photographs to Aligarh and these should 
still be preserved in the University Library there. I was deeply disappoint- 
ed when I made a copy as the scribe, either a Persian or an Indian, appa- 
rently had not the slightest knowledge of the Arabic language and, as was 
evident, omitted much. This was confirmed when, on arriving at Berlin, 
I mentioned the matter to Professor Ruska, 3 who informed me that 
Dr. Ritter had sent him from Istanbul photographs of a second manuscript 
discovered by Prof. Zeki Walidi in Qaisariyya in the library of Rasit 
(Rashid) Efendi. These photographs he lent me and I was able to collate 
my own copy with it and found that this manuscript, most likely written 
in Egypt, was much better and that the scribe, in a clear hand, had done 
his work much better having a knowledge of the language. He had even, 
though often wrongly, corrected palpable errors of the Escurial manu- 
script. When I returned the photos to Prof, Ruska he told me that yet 
another manuscript of the same work had been discovered by Prof. Zeki 
Walidi in the Sarai Library in Istanbul and that he had received photo- 
graphs of this also. These too he lent to me and I found, to my regret, 


1. I am convinced that this is the correct pronunciation of his name. In the fac-simile of his autographs 
which I published in this Journal he vocalises the Ba' with Fath which precludes the pronunciation of 
‘ Biruni/ The Arabic alphabet is unable to indicate the sound of the Ya'i Majhul and Berun (outside) 
was at his time the pronunciation as it is to-day in Urdu. 

2. I fear that this learned Padre was murdered during the revolution in Spain. 

3. I here again express my grateful thanks to Prof. Ruska for his invaluable help. 

A — 1 
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that I had not had access to it from the beginning. It was written by a 
man of learning and would have sufficed alone for an edition as practically 
all variants found in the other two manuscripts are due either to careless- 
ness or ignorance of the respective scribes. The copyist of this manuscript 
calls himself at the end Ahmad b. Siddlq b. Muhammad, the physician, 
and says that he completed the copy for his own use and of those after 
him on the first day of Safar 626 A.H. He may be Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Siddlq al-Harranl, a Hanbali scholar who died in 634 A.H., 1 
though this man is not credited in biographies with medical knowledge. 
In the margins of this copy are frequent notes, often correcting or 
disputing statements of BerunI, by another scholar, who claims to have 
had other works of our author at hand, and calls himself Muhammad b. 
Ahmad Kh atlb Dariya in the Salihiyya of Damascus. He lived somewhat 
later as he cites the book of drugs by Ibn al-Baitar. In a note on the front- 
page he states that he acquired the manuscript in 678 A.H. The next 
owner is Muhamad b. Ibrahim b. Sa'id al-Ansarl. I have not been able 
to find a biography of the first, but the second is beyond doubt the 
celebrated Ibn al-Akfani who died in 749 A.H. 2 of the plague. He also 
composed a work on jewels. 

This manuscript also contains an addition (p. 257, line 13 to p. 258, 
line 5) which is missing in the other two manuscripts. It consists of the 
end of the missing chapter on tin and a marginal note suggests correctly 
that the copyist of the manuscript had turned over two leaves (or more) 
containing the end of the chapter on iron and the beginning of that on tin. 

Since I undertook the edition of this work I uncautiously drew the 
attention to the importance of the work to a colleague who thought fit 
to enter upon a task for which he had not the knowledge and published 
a translation of parts into German in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society. He happens to cite only once in this translation two lines of 
poetry in the Arabic text, which he has not understood, because he took 
the Qaisariyya MS. as a basis, being easier to read. The correct text is 
found in my edition. Not content with this, the work was given to two 
students for presentations as theses for the doctorate. One was a young 
Syrian, named Hashimi. investigated the authorities and authors cited by 
BerunI and in the list of poets which he gives nearly half the names are 
wrong, because he again used the easier readable manuscript. The second 
is a Maghribi scholar, Hilali, who intends to present a German translation 
of the lengthy introduction for obtaining the degree. As Hilali is not to 
be blamed and he asked my advice on the matter, I have given him my help 
in his work, which may have appeared in print. 

I have chosen the chapters on pearls because they are a good example 
of the manner in which the author deals with his subject. There is much 

1. A short biography is found in th e!$had Harat of Ibn al-'Imad, Vol. V, 163. 

2. A biography is found in the Durar al-Kamina , III, 279. The book on jewels has the title Nukhab adh- 
£)hakha'ir and was published by Cheikho in the journal al-Ma§h.riq in 1908 ; it is a very short treatise 
of 15 pages only. 

A — 1 * 
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which one would have preferred he had left out. He enlarges upon the 
linguistic aspect of the names of the pearls and for this purpose cites 
a number of poetical quotations taken from ancient and modern poets, 
some his contemporaries, and one is amazed how great a quantity of books 
must have been in a comparatively remote part of Eastern Persia, the 
modern Afghanistan. He indulges in criticising other commentators and 
it is curious that he devotes so much space in polemics against al'Amidi 1 
and his book, al-Muwazana, the weighing up of the merits of the two poets, 
Abu Tammam and al-Buhturi, in which book ‘Amidl displays a decided 
leaning in favour of al-Buhturi. Beruni tries to vindicate some times 
very far-fetched similia introduced by Abu Tammam. Frequently these 
poetical quotations are obscure as they are in the first place cited for 
proving the use of certain words. 

As with other jewels the author tries to solve the problem of their origin 
and adduces the opinions of his predecessors. As regards pearls which he 
considers to take the place of bones in other animals, we may state that 
it is almost certain that these are formed through some minute foreign 
matter entering the shell which the animal is unable to eject. Over this 
matter forms a calcified crust of a similar composition as the coating of 
the shell and of the same lustre which is periodically repeated making 
several fresh layers and the size of the pearl consequently depends upon 
the time which the animal in the shell has had to cover the pearl with fresh 
layers and naturally also upon the size of the shell itself. Pearls are found 
not only in the shells in the well-known pearl-fisheries, but even in other 
quite common shells though they are as a rule minute. 

Beruni states in the introduction of his book that he only knew of two 
works on the same subject by predecessors, one by the well-known 
philosopher al-Rindi 2 in Arabic and the second by Nasr b. Ya'qub ad- 
Dinawari in Persian. This latter author is unknown otherwise and both 
books seem to be lost. He also cites frequently the two brothers al-Hasan 
and al-Husain, natives of Ray, a then important town near the modern 
Teheran. They appear to have been in the position of court-jewellers to 
the Sultan Yamin ad-Daula Mahmud of Ghazna. I mention this because 
they are mentioned here several times and they have puzzled the transla- 
tors mentioned above. Other authors and poets will be discussed, as they 
occur, in the foot-notes. 

1. Abul Qasim al-Hasan b. Bishr b. Yahya al-Amidi died in 370 A.H. at Basra. His Muwazana was 
published in Istanbul as long ago as 1287 A.H. Biographies : Brockelmann. I, 1 1 1 (Suppl. I, 17O ; YSqut, 
Irshdd, III, 54 ; SuyutI, Bughva, 218. 

2. Ya'qub b. Ishaq b. as-Sabbah al-Kindl, one of the greatest scientists of the whole Middle Ages wrote 
innumerable works on all subjects of human learning, a list of which, as far as preserved, may be consulted 
in Brockelmann s History of Arabic Literature, I, 209 (Suppl. I, 372). The earliest biographies are found 
in the Fihrist 255-261 and Marzubani’s Mu’ jam, 507. The publisher of the latter work, edited by me, 
has unfortunately deliberately omitted a marginal note on p. 5®7» which is found on Vol. 180 of the 
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I hope that the somewhat lengthy grammatical and lexicographical 
digressions of the author which I translate, with one slight exception, 
in full, will not weary the reader ; but they serve to elucidate the manner 
of working by the author. The work on jewels is the product of the last 
years of his life as indicated by his dedication to the Amir Maudud and 
it is not mentioned in the usual lists of his works, though the writer of 
the marginal notes states that he knew of an earlier treatise by Berunx on 
the same subject. Only the Book on Drugs appears to have been written 
later by Berunx when he was over eighty years of age as he himself says in 
the introduction of that work. Some articles in that work are verbatim 
found in the Book on Jewels. 

I hope that a complete translation which I have made may see the 
light some day. 

Unfortunately some errors of the press, and perhaps my own, remain 
and I correct some of these in the foot-notes to this translation. My 
friends of the Da’irat have at times corrected what they considered errors 
on my part, but they are wrong. As examples I cite p. hi line 18 
and p. 139 line 11 23 »b where illjT. Arak is the name of a tree which they 
probably did not know. 


Berlin MS. and which gives some unknown information. I give it here in text, difficult to read in the 
MS., in text and translation. — 

O I j Jli jliU y J 1 -La JaU jl j j'l j £ \jL\ y * y y i 

A J Lj> Jli . Al ,A«Oi J U- <x | jl* Jli -U) y y ^ y -U jO I ^ l>«— 1 y jA*x v — i** jl l I 

j 'j x*- \ JT 2 » j j JtfCr * U I i jSlLu I J lii ^ T j ,j l V 1 j* !■* J 1* . d-l* j J*J I ^ U 
j Jli • \ff jlil \ 2 y* joi j 1 ^ 1 Ale- » j^c- j 1 1 

I l J u 11* j* <jwl« j J 1 J if* u 1 tj ^ f*\ </* 1 1 

- y* ili J*i yxS\j\ yX* y if if £ 1;^1 if c-? 1^— 1 y u jAjv jA j J 1 

“ Muhammad b. Da'ud b. al-Jarrah in the Kitdb al-Waraqa mentions that Abu ‘All ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
b. Khftqan said : l saw him in my sleep after he had been burned. He said : I never saw him, meaning 
Abu Yusuf Ya'qub. . . .al-Kindi, in life but recognised him by the description of him. I asked him ; 
What did God do to thee ? He replied : What was it except that when He saw me, He said : Go ye 
away to where you used to lie about him. Ahmad b. at-T a yyib as-Sarakhsi and others report about 
him that he said : The people will never prosper while my eyes flow with tears about the deed of al- 
Mutawakkil. He (Sarakhsi) said : Al-Mutawakkil in 242 A.H. ordered that al-Kindi was lashed fifty 
stripes with a whip for he was accused of being a Zindiq (heretic). His name was Ya'qtib b. Ishaq, b. 
a$-§abh&h b. Muhammad b. al-Ash'alh b. Qais al-Kindi." 

The Kitdb al-Waraqa has been preserved, it was so called because it contained biographies each of 
which filled only one leaf. 'Izz ad-Din TanQkhi has published a specimen in the Journal of the Arab 
Academy of Damascus. Ibn al-Jarrah was killed with the unfortunate one-day Caliph ‘Abd Allah ibn 
al-Mu'tazz in 296. Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarakhsi was the tutor of the Caliph al-Mu-ta<Jid and a pupil 
of al-Kindi. He was killed by order of the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid in 283 or 286 (Lisdn al-Mizdn, I, 189). 
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Translation of the Arabic Text 
PEARLS 

GOD Almighty has said : l “ As if they were rubies and pearls.” It 
was on this account that we mentioned the rubies first together with 
such jewels which resemble them or are passed off for them and we placed 
with them such which surpass the ruby in hardness and is master over 
them. Now we turn to that jewel which follows it in the Qur’an, namely 
the Marjan and we say that the name for one thing varies in various 
languages and two languages do not agree except on rare occasions. For 
nations on earth are many and each nation has its own language ; the 
names for one thing are numerous and increase with the division of nations 
into tribes and clans, so that their dialects are different, even if they do 
not differ entirely, because they change gradually. The Indians have a 
special liking for the multiplication of names for one and the same thing 
some being simple names, while others are descriptive derived from their 
conditions. That however which we are aiming at is what the Arabs say 
or express in their poems and we are not concerned about the Indians. 
Most lexicographers collect what they have heard in every tribe or clan 
and explain it giving its correct pronunciation without it having any other 
advantage, but that of plunging them into boasting and amassing material. 
They go so far that they cast aside all guard and even manufacture as 
evidence for their explanations poems which they hang round the necks 
of folk in the graves and call them Ancients and the later ones, working 
in the same way as it is said about the Wasaya (death-bed admoni- 
tions) : If thou desirest to lie, become one who records (past events), 
do not invoke the evidence of one living who can contradict thee, but 
turn to the dead for it, for they are hidden for ever.” 

Pearls consist of two kinds : Large ones called Durr and small ones 
called Marjan as Abu ‘Ubaida says : Durr are the large pearls, Marjan 
are the small ones and Lu’lu’ comprises both.” 

God Almighty says : 2 “ From both are brought Lu’lu’ and Marjan.” 
So these are two kinds differing as to being large and small, but Lu’lu’ 
is (here) used for the large ones. 

Abul Hasan al-Lihyanl 3 says : “ Durr and Lu’lu’ are big pearls.” He 
does not disagree that Marjan means the small ones, but he will not admit 
that the name Lu’lu' can be used for the Marjan. There is no question 
but that he relied in his opinion upon the verse of Nabigha : 4 

“ With Durr and rubies was her chest adorned and with separated 
beads of Lu’lu’ and emerald.” 

1. Sura 58, v. 58. 

2. Sura 58, v. 22. 

3. A poet of the time before Islam whose collected poems have been preserved. The verse in question 
is from a poem about the queen of an-Nu'man, kin^ of al-Qlra. 

4. Abul Hasan ‘All b. al-Mubarak al-Lihy 5 nl was a pupil of the chief scholars of the Basrian and 
Kufan schools and the citation is no doubt from his work entitled " Nawadir. " He lived in the middle of 
the third century of the Hijra. 

A— 2 
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Now the emerald is never placed side by side with pearls of a different 
kind than those used with rubies. The poet ‘Ali ibn al-Jahm 1 expresses 
himself opposite to this : 

“ She did not like what she saw on my head and said : “ Is this 
hoariness or Lu'lu’ pearls strung on a cord ?” 

He call the Marjan (small pearls) Lu’lu’, because very small pearls, 
which by their smallness resemble mustard-seed, when strung, are likened 
to white hair. This is what they mean, not cropped hair, for if they 
were to mean that, they would not compare it with strung pearls, because 
it (cropped hair) is more like scattered pearls. Aus ibn Hajar 2 has said : 

“ Just as the cord lets fall from its string scattered pearls, small 
ones.” 

Ibn Babak 3 has said : 

“ As if the new moon on the eve of her first night were the 
remnant of a cut string of pearls.” 

He refers to the small ones when strung, because when far from the 
eye one cannot distinguish between the serrated joinings, and by the 
word cut he wants to say that the string does not form a complete circle 
through the cord being broken. 

In books of words is stated : Tala’ la’a wajhuhu, i.e., his face glistened 
is derived from the word Lu’lu (pearl) on account of its lustre . 4 

Ahmad ibn ‘All 5 says in the book Shark al-Tlal : “ The day is called 
Nahdr because the light of it runs from East to West like the flowing of a 
river (Nahr) so that it fills up what is between both.” I should like to 
know what is the difference between it (the day) and the night as its 
darkness also runs from East to West like the flow of a river and fills up 
what lies between the two. He also says : “ The night is called Lail 
because it glistens (tala’ la a) so that the onlooker is in doubt about the 
things he sees and says : “ That is it !” Then he says : “ Laid (no ! no !) 
for the thing glistens ( la'la’a ) for him.” For this reason does he assert 
was the name Lu’lu’ given to the pearl because the jewellers say ?: “ Many 
a time does the eye fall on them and again you look at them and they 
appear to look different from the first time, though what he says can only 
be his perplexity about them. Perhaps it may be due to their round 
shape as most other jewels have facettes and various shapes upon which 
the eye can rest and make it possible to contemplate the greater part 
or most of them, and at times the transparency permits him even to look 

1. A poet known for his antagonism against the family of 'All ibn Abl T&lib. He died near f^alab in 
1 249 A.H.( MarzubanT 286 ; Ibn Kh allikan ed. Cairo 1310, Vol, I., 349, etc.). 

2. A poet of the time of paganism. 

3. His name was *Abd as-$amad b. Man?ur and he died in 410 A.H. (Ibn Khallikan, 1 , 297 ; Th aTibi 
Yatlma, II, 291). 

4. Really the opposite is the case, the verb is derived from the noun Lu’lu’. 

5. This may be Ahmad b. 'All ar-Rumanl known as Ibn ash-§harSbi who died in 415 A.H. (Y&qtit, 
Ir&b&d , I, 241 ; SuyutI, Bughya, 1 5 1 ) . His work is not preserved. The etymologies are of course altogether 
wrong. 

A — 2* 
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through them to the other side. A round opaque jewel is not so ; because 
the eye can only visualise a small portion and, if it is turned round, his 
eye catches another new portion of it and he sees what he had not seen 
before. 


NAMES OF PEARLS AND THEIR DESCRIPTIONS BY 

LEXICOGRAPHERS 

THE names for the pearl are numerous in the Arabic language like 
those for the lion, and we shall not trouble to enumerate them all; first 
because we are unable to do so and secondly because it would be tiresome. 
Among the well-known names are : Lu’lu’, Durra, Marjan, Nutfa, 
Tuma, Tau’ama, Latimiyya, Sadafiyya, Safana, Jumana, Waniyya, 
Haijumana, Khar Ida, Khusa, Tha'tha’ and Khasl. 

A1 -Khalil ibn Ahmad 1 says : “ Nutfa (drop of water) resembles it by 
its glitter and clearness.” A grain of hail or a drop of milk resembles a 
pearl much more than a drop of water. Nay the comparison with a drop 
of Mani would be nearer on account of its whiteness rather than its lucid- 
ness, though Mani is (itself) named after a drop of water, just as it is 
called “ despicable water,” and with reference to man and woman it is 
called water, but Mani is generally what is meant by Nutfa. 

A poet (Suwaid ibn Abl Kahil) 2 says about the Tau’ama : 

“ Like a Tau’ama (is the maiden) when you touch her skin, the 
eye is refreshed and the couch is pleasant.” 

This (Tau’ama) refers to a place on the sea-shore. Here follows in 
the text a grammatical explanation. Al-Hirmazi 3 says concerning Tau’am 
that it is the capital of ‘Oman close to the coast while Suhar is near the 
mountains on the road to the desert and between both is the distance of 
twenty Parasangs. 

As regards the Latimiyya it is said that it is derived from the word 
Latlma (caravan carrying spices) in the verse of Abu Dh u'aib and of 
others. As it cannot be very well derived from Latlma, as no spices 
are carried, they say also that it refers to the sea on account of the clapping 
(Talatum) of the waves. 


1. One of the greatest scholars of the Basrian school, died in 175 A.H. It was he who hr.st worked out 
the metrical system of Arabic poetry and the first who conceived the idea of writing a lexicon, the Kitdb 
al- ' Ain , which was to contain the whole of the Arabic language. Whether the work as preserved is actually 
by him is a much disputed question. Certain is however that it was he who planned the very scientific, 
but impracticable, arrangement of the contents based upon the location of the organs of articulation, 
beginning with the sounds uttered deepest in the throat proceeding to the tip of the lips. (Biographies are 
found in all works on Arabic scientists). 

2 . A poet of the first century of the Hijra. The verse is out of a poem recorded in the collection of the 

Mufa^aUyyat. 

q,. Raul> b. al-Faraj, one of the lesser scholars of the KQfic school. 
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Likewise the name Sadafiyya is derived from the word Sadaf (oyster- 
shell). The poet Nabigha 1 has said : 

“ (This woman is) shining like the pearl of an oyster-shell, the 
diver who has found it is joyful and whoever sees it shouts for joy 
and prostrates himself (in admiration).” 

He means out of joy and admiration for the pearl hidden and sheltered 
in its shell against the water as the Holy Writ speaks about it. For the 
shell is the mother of the pearl and the mother is compassionate towards 
her child and guards it. Nabigha does not mean that it guards its lustre 
in the shell but only wishes to indicate its connection with the shell. But 
Abu ‘All al-Isbahani 2 3 says that the expression Sadafiyya is poor and of 
no value as every pearl in the world is found in a shell. Nothing shares 
this quality with the shell except that there is a point of comparison in 
the fairy-tales of the Indians for they say that pearls are found in 
elephants of super quality in the flesh of their foreheads and that these 
elephants are distinguished by their greyish colour and the perfume like 
the scent of Indian jasmine. Likewise (they assert) that pearls are found 
in the soil where the lances (i.e., bamboo) grow beneath the roots. They 
detail this by saying that these lances are red and if they are sappy 
suckling which are not straight and rain falls on them at time of the cons- 
tellations Ghafr and Zubana ;t pearls engender in the tubes from the rain- 
drops which congeal when the canes of the lances (bamboo) are ripe. 
Tabashfr is manufactured from them (the bamboo) and if the people of 
the sea-shore were to find in the Tabashir canes something, after burning 
and splitting them, it would be well known and the kind of such pearls 
would also be known. Then even if there were such elephant or bamboo 
pearls those derived from the sea would still be shell-ones (Sadafi). 
‘Abd ar-Rahman ibn Hassan 4 has said : 

” She is resplendent like the pearl of the diver, set apart from 
hidden jewels.” 

If he did intend that it was set apart from the shell and extracted from 
it, it (the shell) could not be called a jewel for it is only a thing which 
protects jewels. Sulaiman ibn Yazid al-‘Adawi 5 has said : 

“ As if she were a white pearl, a hidden one, from which the 
shell is guarding the harm in the tossing of the sea.” 


1. See note 4, p. 403- 

2. I have not been able to ascertain whom he means, it may be Muhammad b. lsl>aq ibn Manda, the 
Traditionist who died in 39 A.H. 

3. Al- Ghafr (also called al-Ghufra) and Zubana are stations of the moon; they are in the first case three 
small stars in Virgo while the second two stars in Libra. (Cf. Lane, Lexicon and Marzuql, Azmina, I, 310). 
At their auroral rising, the monsoons are said to blow. 

4. The son of IJass&n ibn Ihabit, the poet of the prophet, he flourished under early Umayades. 

5. 1 have not been able to ascertain the time of this poet, but two lines of his are cited in Murtada. 
Amdlt, IV, 75 and a short poem is found in the Amali of al- Qali, III, 29(28); from both of which he 
appears to have been of an ascetic nature. 
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If he were to mean the nobleness of the matter from which the pearl 
is created, then there is some point of view. 

As regards the Tau’amiyya, there is the opinion that this name refers 
to some pairing 1 in contrast with the Yatima (orphan) or Farida (unique) 
for pearls when found are paired as they are strung on a cord and are 
placed in the hand in two rows which are called Akrds, i.e., rows. For it is 
said that the Kurrasa (quire of paper) is derived from this. When they 
are paired round the central pearl, one opposite the other, the name, 
Yatima ceases as it is no longer single on account of its sisters having 
come to it and one being placed opposite the other ; this is called 
Takarus. Ibn ar-Rumi 2 has said : 

‘ Luxurious in growth (is the vegetation) as if the dew, after the 
sun has risen and the dew glistens on the branches, were pearls.” 

He compares the dew which has fallen upon the branches of the 
intertwined tree with pearls after the day has risen and it is at its height 
and the sun is shining on its drops. 

It is said that Turn means the pearl itself when not split. Al-Aswad 
ibn Ya‘fur 3 has said : 

“With it (the winej runs a man with two pearls (in the lobes of 
his ears), his garments tucked up, his fingers dyed red with peach- 
juice (wine).” 

That is that they are red from the colour of the wine just as they 
might have been red through Henna having gently touched the skin ; 
then the fingers of the praised one would be coiled with a redness as that 
of Henna. The word reddened does not actually mean by Henna itself 
in the same way as they (the fingers) are not actually dyed red with peach- 
juice. All he wants to point out is the youthfulness and childlikeness (of 
the cup-bearer). 

It is said that the Yatima (orphan) was made from silver alter the like- 
ness of a pearl, in the same way the Ma khsh alaba (mother of pearl) is 
made from the oister-shell after its likeness. 

Similar is the case with the Jumana, for it is said that it means a pearl 
while others say that it is made from silver. This word recurs in poetry 
and Imru’-ul-Qais 4 has said : 

“ When she perspires, the drops of her sweat upon the two sides 
of her back are like pearls of a polisher.” 

He has also said : 

“ Then my tears ran in streams like a flow of Juman and Durr 
was their downflowing current.” 


1. Because Tau’ain means twin. 

2 . *Ali b. al- # Abbas b. Juraij, a prolific poet, who died in 283 or 284 A.H. Hislarge collection of poems 
has been partly published (Ibn Kballikan I, 351 ; Tdrikh Bdgdad, XI 1 ; 23). 

3. A poet of the time of paganism of whose poems only few have been preserved. 

4. The most renowned of all pagan poets, son of the Kindi king, Huir. His poems are preserved and 
have been the model for later poets. 
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Another (‘Antara ) 1 has said : 

“ Is it on account of the cooing of a dove that the tears break 
forth falling upon the back of the sword-belt ?” 

Hatim at-Ta’iy 2 has said : 

“ They have round their neck for the onlooker Juman (pearls) 
rubies and well-joined Durr (pearls).” 

Abut-Tayyib (al-Mutanabbi ) 3 has said : 

“ We went out in the morning shaking its branches on their (the 
horses’) manes like pearls (Juman).” 

Abu Bakr al-Khwarazml 4 has said : 

“ We drank and the trail of the night was drowsy, overturned 
and sleepiness drew a mark on his eye-lids. 

“ Like a white pearl (Juman) which is split and the cord joined 
its two halves.” 

Another has said : 

" We left at the small spring of Husain , 5 the women of the 
tribe picking up the pearls (Juman).” 

He says that the women fled in fear at the time of the raid at the place 
(Husain) mentioned near the towering mountain and the strings of their 
necklaces broke ; then when they felt safe they came back to pick up the 
pearls which had been scattered. 

‘Adi ibn Zaid 6 has said : 

” He put round the neck a well-made scarf and pearls (Juman) 
made beautiful by the stringing of virgin-maidens.” 

He specially mentions virgin -maidens because they are unconcerned 
about house-keeping and more concerned with adornment and it is 
their characteristic that they* do not trouble about lust and husbands, 
hence they devote themselves in practising that (adornment) becoming 
adepts and in the task of stringing heads beautifully together on account 
of the tenderness of their hands and the suppleness of their skins because 
they are youthful. 

An-Nabigha has said : 

“ The virgin-maidens take to making necklaces and they thread 
them of consecutive pearls, pierced ones.” 

All these sayings admit that they are pearls properly, but also that 
they may be made of silver. 


1. The pagan warrior poet. (Read m text , Mihmal), 

2. Another pagan poet renowned for his liberality. 

3. MutanabbI who was killed in 354 A.H. is ackowledged as the foremost of later Arabic poets. His 
Diwdn has been repeatedly published and commented. 

4. Muhammad b. Musa b, Muhammad, a renowned scholar and poet, who died in 403 A.H. ( Muntdzam , 
VII, 266 ; al-Jawdhhir &l-Mudi’a , II, 135). 

5. Al-Husain is here the name of a place and al-Bakrx cites the same verse slightly different (p. 296). 

6. A pre-Islamic poet of al-Hlra in ‘Iraq. His collected poems are lost, but single poems and verses arc 
quoted abundantly. 
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Dhur-Rumma 1 has said : 

The drizzling rain from the top of his (the wild ass) stripes is 
like pearls (Juman), pierced ones which run off the string (when 
broken).’' 

The words string and pierced are taken relatively as one running into 
the other as you say : I put the signet-ring on the finger while in reality 
you put the finger into the signet-ring. 

Ibn Hamza 2 has said : 

“ On them are rubies and beads and silver and pearls like the 
colour of the sun, not left loose.” 

Qais ibn al-Mulavvah 3 has said : 

“ As if the beads (Juman) of the goldsmith were on her whenever 
the night squirts its dew.” 

The mention of the goldsmith together with Juman strengthens the 
belief that it is of silver, but goldsmiths also work the jewels which they 
do not manufacture and occupy themselves in handling them. Al-A'sha 4 
has said : 

“ Whoever sees Haudha, prostrates himself, not being ashamed, 
when he puts the turban over the crown, or takes it off.” 

“ He has crowns which the goldsmith has adorned with rubies 
in which you see no fault nor blemish.” 

This he says because Kisra Parwez 5 had honoured Haudha. the son of 
‘All, with a crown and the people of the tribe of Hanlfa 6 pretended that 
none of the Arabs ever saw him but prostrated himself on account of his 
majesty, nor any Persian because the image of Kisra was on the crown ; 
for it was their custom (to prostrate themselves) when they saw his image 
on the silver Dirhams. 

Al-Aswad ibn Ya'fur 7 has said : 

“ Of the wine of one (a cup-bearer) with ear-rings, of nasal 
voice, girded with a girdle, who brings it for the silver coins of the 
worshippers.” 

These two contradictory applications for the word Juman are found 
in poetry but that does not mean that Juman means a bead made of silver. 


1. A celebrated poet of the first century ol the Hijra, 

2. I have not been able to identify this poet. 

3. This poet whose poems all are love-poems is sometimes identified with the Mai nun Bam Amir , he 
lived in the first century of the Hijra. 

4. A poet who lived to see the Prophet, but did not become converted. He is said to have died on his 
return journey from al-Medina through falling from his camel. He was the poet of wine. 

5* The Persian king, 

6. The large tribes settled in the Yamama. who were later the chief adversaries of KJaalid in the campaign 

of the Ridda or apostacy. 

7. See note 3, p. 407. 
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The saying of Labld 1 makes it clear that it means a (real) pearl : 

“ It shines in the face of darkness, luminous like the pearl (Juman) 
of the seafarer which has slipped from the string.” 

Al-Musayyab , 2 maternal uncle of al-A'sha. has said : 

“ Like the pearls (Juman) of the seafarer which the diver has 
brought from the tossing waves of the sea.” 

The reference to the sea makes it clear that it is the pearl derived 
from it, and doubt is caused (only) when it is used in comparisons without 
the mention to it (the sea). Jamil ibn Ma'mar al-‘Udhri 3 has said : 

“ One of the fair ones, perfumed, whose chest is adorned with 
Juman, rubies and joined pearls.” 

Here the rubies and pearls form the adornment and the joining is done 
by small pearls which separate (the other jewels) and the kind made from 
silver serves the same purpose as flakes of wool (used as tassels) compared 
with damask. Ibn al-Ahmar 4 has said : 

“ The rustling of the ornaments under her garments is like the 
rustling of stubble which has been moved by the shaking wind. 

‘‘Juman and rubies, the beads of which are like the burning 
coals of Ghada-bushes . 5 adorning the sleeves dyed with saffron.” 

The (following) saying of Hudba 6 is one which admits only the mean- 
ing that they are manufactured : 

“ On them are adornments of the make of al-Madina, Juman 
like the bodies of small locusts , 7 and green cloaks.” 

Concerning Juman it is said that it is Persian. If this be so then it is 
the same as Guman . 8 This is the opinion but it remains uncertain whether 
it means a pearl or an imitation. This inclines one to think that the 
manufactured from silver is meant as there is seldom any doubt about 
(real) pearls as such doubt generally falls upon articles which resemble 
(the real one). 

The following verse by an ancient poet is considered beautiful : 

“ My heart is with a slender maiden whose waistscarf is hanging 
loosely, moving about. 

“ On account of her beauty she may be compared with a pearl 
which the deep water has cast upon the shore.” 


1. A poet who lived to the time ot Islam and became a convert. ; he was with ‘All during the battle of 
$iffin. 

2. Al-Musayyab b. ‘Alas, a pagan poet ; his nephew has been mentioned in note 4, p.409. 

3. The great love-poet ol the first century of the Hijra ; his poems arc mostly addressed to Butnaina who 
had married another man. The account is found in the Kitab al-Aghdrii* II, 142-146 (II, 388 ff). 

4. ‘Amrb. Ahmar al-Bahili a poet oi the first century of the Hijra estimated f or the purity of his language. 

5. The name of a thorny bush ( an euphorbia) the coals of which are often described by Arabic poets of 
lasting brightness when burning. 

6. Hudba b. al-J£h; shram. He lead killed Ziyada b. Zaid, another poet and was imprisoned in Medina 
and finally killed by the relations of Ziyada in blood-revenge (Aghdni. XXI, 263-276). 

7. Arabic poets frequently compare red and green beads with the bodies of locusts. 

8. However Gum&n is not testified as meaning pearl or bead in the best Persian dictionaries. 
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This comparison has been found unattractive however because what 
the sea casts ashore are only dead shells and these are in that condition 
which borders on blemishes having decayed or being worm-eaten ; for 
the shell as long as it is alive stays in the depth and is not exposed to the 
waves so that it can be cast upon the shore. To this refers the verse of 
the poet Masrur . 1 

“ Or like a lustrous pearl which laughs out of a shell which the 
tossing waves of the sea, full of foam, spit out.” 

The QadI Mansur 2 has said : 

“A young man, when the dew of his hands overflows, chokes 
with the downpour (of his gifts) whenever it streams down.” 

“ Like the sea when it rages overflows with destruction, but casts 
up pearls when it is quiet. 

Mansur does not mention in the first verse anything which has any 
connection with the comparison in the second verse except that he 
uses the word like, for if he compares the rising of the waves with des- 
truction and the overflowing with the dew, then it is very far-fetched. As 
for his saying about pearls he makes a greater mistake and beautifies the 
lies of the poets ; for if he attributes to the sea the casting ashore of the 
pearls in a life shell, it requires a happening in the depth of the sea similar 
to earthquakes and earth-tremors such as occur on land so that which 
is in the depth is cast to the surface. There would be some reason in that, 
but that it casts them up when quiet is strange in the extreme. This is 
as if he were reciting this verse of al-Mutanabbl : 

“ Like the sea which casts to those who are near (it) jewels out 
of generosity and sends clouds to those who are far off.” 

He may have thought of this and changed for the casting the giving. 
The QadI Mansur has taken this (verse) from the verse of al-Muta- 
nabbl : 

‘‘He is the sea ; when it is quiet dive for the pearl ! but take 
care when it is foaming.” 

Except that he spoiled the pearl and turned it into something else. 
Ibn Samuda 3 has borrowed the idea when he says : 

“ He does not know that the sea is crossed when it is quiet but 
if one day it is raging, the ship is wrecked.” 

In all these sayings they compare the one praised with the sea for 
generosity, but Abul Faraj ibn Hindu 4 has lifted it from it when he says : 

‘‘ The sea treasures the pearl in its depth while the scum is 
bestowed upon those who come to it.” 

1. This poet is entirely unknown ; he may have been a contemporary ol the author. 

2. He is Abu Ahmad Man§ur b. Muhammad, judge of Herat, who died in 440 A.H. (Yaqut, Irsfadd, 
VII, 189). 

3. I have not been able to identify this poet, he too may have been a contemporary of the author. 

4. Abul Faraj 'All b. al-IJuaain b. Muhammad b. Hindu, poet and philosopher, was one of the secre- 
taries of the Buwaihi Sultan 4 Adud-addaula and died about the year 420 A.H. (Y&qut, Ir§fadd , V, 168 ; 
Yatlma, III, 212, etc.). 
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“ The least which is given to those who come to his camp at even 
are pearls with which he answered where he calls out/’ 

The sinking of the pearl and the rising of the scum are frequently 
handled by poets and they mention it often. Ibn ar-Rumi has said : 

“Corpses which stink come up upon the top of the waves while 
the pearls are hidden underneath under cover.” 

A poem is attributed to Shams al-Ma'all 1 * in which this verse occurs : 

“ Don’t you see that on the sea float corpses while in the utmost 
depth of it the pearls are lying firmly.” 

That is because the pearls cleave to and hide in the depth of the sea. 
In Tradition the saying is recorded : “ Seek livelihood in the hidden 
places of the Earth ! “ Oh ye divers of the sea, for the oyster-shell is one 
of the things which the Earth hides from the eyes.” In the same way it is 
said : “ Behold they are jewels in the mines or what has been buried of 
property in the buried treasures!” It is further said they (the treasures) 
are the increase of the Earth in the shape of what is hidden in the soil 
by husbandry. A poet has said : 

“ I said to ‘Abd Allah when I met him walking on the heights 
of Raqmatain going westward, 

“ Go after the hidden treasures of the Earth and pray to their 
Lord, perhaps one day you will be answered and prosper.” 

‘Abd Allah ibn Jud'arF had found the treasure of gold in a bag which 
was hidden in a well and no one besides him used to extract from it of 
those who happened to come upon it. For they fancied it to be a rock 
protruding from the wall of the well like those enormous pieces of rock 
which had remained in it (the well). Now it happened that ‘Abd Allah 
one day looked at the water and saw on the lower edge something glitter- 
ing like gold (and discovered the treasure) ; so he became rich through it 
being there. About this he said : 

“ I search for the treasures of the well (al-Judd) on its upper 
walls and creep under the earth with a lamp.” 

Al-judd was the name of that well. ‘Urwaibn az-Zubair 3 used to say 
to ‘Abd Allah ibn Shihab : 4 “ Hast thou no land ? Hast thou not heard 
the poet say : “ Go after the hidden treasures of the Earth and pray to 
its Lord.” 

In the same manner is their comparison of goblets with pearls and the 
crusts of pearls, the wording of which is beautiful but the meaning is 
hackneyed, for what one wants of goblets is their transparency so that 

I. Qabus b. Washmgir, ruler of Gllan, reigned from 366-371 and again from 388-403. Beruni dedicated 
his Chronology ij Ancient Nations. 

2* He is the person reterred to in t he preceding verse. He was a native of Mecca and it was said that he 
derived his unexpected wealth from a hidden treasure he had discovered . He was present at the fight at 
'Uka?, when the Prophet was a young man and one of his sons figures among the Sahaba, Companions of 
the Prophet. 

3. The celebrated 1 raditionist. As the date of his death are given the years 91 , 92 and 93 A.H. 

4. 'Abd Allah b. Shihab may be Abul JazL al-Khaul&nl (Ibn liajar, TahdJilb , V, 254). 
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from outside can be seen what is inside without having to look from the 
top, so that it can be guessed by intelligence better than by looking at it 
from above. However the pearl has not this desired transparency. Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz 1 has said : 

** A mixture of molten gold which is held together by a goblet 
like the crust of a white pearl.” 

Abu Nuwas 2 has said : 

“ As if their faces by their tenderness had skins made of pearls.” 
He has also said : 

“ A gazelle whom God has clothed with a skin that is of the 
crust of pearls. 

“ You see roses upon his cheeks any time you like.” 
As-Sanaubarr 1 has said : 

“ Pure corneal- water which is handed round, its vessel is of the 
lustre of a pure pearl.” 

Another poet says not mentioning the transparency : 

“ As if our goblets were silver-lined with red gold.” 

Ibn ar-Rumi has said : 

‘‘It is Wars 4 in the white goblets, then when it appears against 
the faces, it is dragon-blood .” 5 
Ibrahim an-Nazzam 6 has said : 

“ He (the cupbearer) runs about with a pearl inside a pearl from 
the hand of a pearl and the colour can be felt.” 

“ Water and water and in water which makes circle round flowing 
in both and the imagination is guesswork.” 

Yet another poet has said : 

‘‘As if their filled goblets were of the crust of a pearl, the water 
of silver and the wine of gold.” 

The comparison of water with silver is worse and the fault lies in 
the fact that they equate a thing which is void of colour, like lucid water 
and crystal, with things that are white like milk and white stones like 
Mina and describe them both as being white. All poets are in this respect 
followers of Abu Nuwas who hit and missed the mark in his saying : 

“ Then the wine is a ruby and the goblet a pearl in the hand of a 
pearl of fine tall stature.” 

1. The unfortunate prince who was proclaimed caliph and killed the same night the lothof Rabi* I, 
296 A.H. 

2. Al-Hasan b. Han!’, the celebrated poet of the time of Harun and al-Amin. His Diwan has been 
printed, very unsatisfactorily, several tunes. 

3. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Halabi, one of the poets of the circle of Saif ad-Daula al~ 
Hamdanl. He is the chief exponent of poets dealing with flowers and gardens and died in 334 A.H. 
Collection of his poems was published by Muhammad Raghib at-TabbakJi in fdalab in 1 3 5 1 • 

4. Wars is a red dye derived from a plant growing in the Yaman, India and Abyssinia, identified as 
Flemmingia Rhodocarpa Bak. (Maimonides ed. Meyerhof No. 123). 

5. Dragon-blood in Arabic Andam is the plant Dracaena Draco from which a red dye is derived. 

6. Ibrahim b. Sayyar an-Na^am, the head of the Mu'tazilites at Basra died in 221 or 231 A. H. 
(Al-Ash'ari, Maqdlat ; Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Tabaqdt, p. 128). 
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Also of ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mu‘tazz concerning molten gold when he 
says : 

“ We weighed for her hard gold and she measured molten gold." 
Another poet has said : 

“ I pay him the pure gold in weight and he pours it out and 
gives it by measure.” 

Yet another poet has said : 

” I say when she speaks of them both in comparison : Which of 
the two in comparing is the gold ? 

" They are both alike and the difference between them is that this 
one is solid and that is poured out.” 

Another poet has said : 

“ He moves about with a flask to which a strainer is fastened and 
then he pours into our cups moist gold.” 

Abu Tammam has said : 

“ Or a white virgin-pearl which has conceived from a red ruby.” 
He adds to the pearl the idea of virginity together with blood and 
conception, which holds back in the womb the blood of menstruation 
at the time of drinking. Similar is the verse of another poet in spite of 
its beauty : 

“As if it (the wine) when the mixing (with water) disturbs it, 
were like swallowing pearls, then throw them back.” 

The swallowing and throwing back at the time of drinking leads to vomit- 
ing and this is not like a comparison of the drink with the crust of pearls 
because the pearl (in tint) is composed of whiteness with a slight tinge of 
yellow and ample lustre, things which are admired in the skin and there 
is no need for transparency to see what is beyond. An-Nusaib 1 has 
said : 

“As if she had been created from the skin of a pearl and on 
every side of her is moon on account of her beauty.” 

Man ! 2 has said : 

“ As if his skin were of the crust of a pearl from which the parer 
has scraped off the skin of the oyster-shell.” 

Bashshar 3 has said : 

“ As if she had been created from the water of a pearl and beauty 
is on guard in all corners.” 

Al-Buhturl 4 has said : 

“ Yellowness appeared in his colour. Behold they praise of pearls 
those whose sides are yellow in a necklace.” 

i. A poet of the first century of the Hijra. 

2 « Man! al-Muwaswas, the demented, a poet of the second century . 

3. Bashshar b. Burd is as a poet generally considered the first of the post-classical ones. His Dtw&n 
exists in manuscript in T unis and the Shaikh al-Islam has promised an edition. 

4. Abu ‘Ubada al-Walld b. ‘Ubaid Allah, pupil of Abu Tammam. It is he whom Abul Q5sim al* 
‘Amid! gave the preference over Abu Tammam in his book al-Muwazana t which Bgruni attacks in the 
following discourse, defending Abu Tammam. 
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Al-‘AmidI says : Such (pearls) as have a slight yellowness are preferred 
to those of chalky whiteness just as gold is given preference over silver 
because a choice pearl of purest white which has recently been taken from 
the sea, when it becomes muddy in colour, progresses in this till it becomes 
black like a piece of sheep-dung. However, if the well-known slight 
yellowness makes its appearance in it, it is safe from that disease and one 
is certain that it will never decay. Abul Qasim is honourable in his 
defence of eminent poets and not satisfied with those who do not approach 
them in excellence by their using wrong expressions. However, he gives 
preference to the colour of the Marjan before the whiteness of the pearl 
(Durr) and he interprets the saying of God : As if they were ruby and 
pearls, that it refers to the purity of the ruby together with the whiteness 
of the pearl and this is the composite colour which is praised in the skin. 
From this it is known that the pearl is not pure white and that the Marjan 
with its excess of whiteness has a share with it in the water and lustre 
though they may be more apparent in the Durr and more striking with 
a slight tint of yellowness which guards it against the likeness of chalk 
of the Qata’I pearls which might be thought to have been manufactured. 
So the praise is bestowed on account of that yellowness, just as it is praised 
for the lack of it (when excessive). Also the small beads which are placed 
between the pearls in a necklace may be of jade, or turquoise or lapis 
lazuli while mostly they are of gold. Then the reflected light from the 
gold-beads is it which casts the yellow tint upon them. For this reason 
did al-Buhturl say : “ Whose sides are yellow.” Namely the edges near 
the pierced holes and hence the glistening, for, if it (the gold) were not to 
glisten, the yellowness would not be seen on it (the pearl). 

A similar idea is expressed by Dhur-Rumma : 

“ Black-eyed with a fair forehead, yellow with a white skin as 
if she were (made of) silver mixed with gold.” 

This mixture produces a fairness which is extremely rare and this is 
generally what is important in the sale of slaves. It also indicates really 
the feeling of safety as such women are kept away from enemies for fear 
of attack, and not the anxiety about pimples, nor the excess of dislike and 
secret rancour ; for this reason there is another heading of this verse : 
Gold has touched her. This is really better as the touch is not as far 
reaching as the grade of mixing. This is it which made another poet say : 

“ White and yellow, two colours contending, those of silver and 
gold.” 

Similarly Tufail al-Ghanawi 1 has said : 

“ Of pure whiteness, tinted with yellow, the choicest of a lonely 
valley which is not inhabited.” 


I, A pagan poet renowned for his description of horses. His collected poems have been published by 
me in the Gibb Memorial Series. 

B — S 
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Also the verse of Yazld ibn at-Tathariyya : x 

“ A colour which bewilders the onlooker like the colour of ivory 
which has been associated with saffron-scent.” 

Abul Qasim has by the side of the distinction between a pearl of yellow 
colour and the pure white one the distinction between gold and lead. 
If he were to mean only by this the colour there would be some considera- 
tion as the best gold is considered that which has a tinge of redness ; 
then if the pure whiteness of silver were placed by the side of the pearl, 
it would not be praised in the same way as those pearls which are placed 
near pure gold as they would be tinted with what is not praised and 
so there remains of his words only a tale which does not give confidence 
in the narrator nor in his truthfulness. 

Sometimes the yellowness is the beginning of that disease which 
makes it black and both happen to the pearl after it had not been affected 
by them, and we find the yellowness to be a disintegrating change which 
originates from various causes like oil, perspiration and the essences of 
scents like saffron, Khaluq 1 2 and Lakhalikh . 3 There is however no doubt 
that what is required in a pearl is its whiteness with its adjuncts and 
yellowness is a fault in pearls, not to say that it is praised. 

Abu Mansur ath-Tha'alabi . 4 after the manner of poets in making 
comparisons, has said about the handwriting of ‘Ali ibn Muqla : 5 6 * 

“ The writing of Ibn Muqla is such that whoever looks upon it 
with his eyes all his organs desire to be turned into eyes. 

“ The pearl turns yellow out of jealousy on account of its beauty 
and the rose on account of its flowers (the writing’s) turns red out of 
confusion.” 

The becoming yellow completely of a pearl is however not like the 
reddening of the rose altogether, for the former is a fault and the latter 
is a praiseworthy quality. Some people explain the saying of the Almighty : 8 
" And with them are (maidens) casting down their glances, large- 
eyed ones as if they were concealed (ostrich) eggs.” That it means pearls 

1. A poet of the first century of the Hijra. He was killed during the desturbances in Central Arabia 
after the death of the Caliph al-Walid b. Yazld in 126 A.H. The Kitab al-Aghani has a long account, Vol. 
VII, p. 10-124 ; VIII, 155-184). 

2. Khaluq is a compound perfume of yellow colour, its chief component being saffron. 

3. A composite perfume the nature of which I have not been able to ascertain, it was a kind of salve. 

4. Celebrated author and poet who died in 429 A.H. The long list of his works may be consulted in 
Brockelmann’s History of Arabic Literature (Suppl. I, 499-502). 

5. The wazir of al-Muqtadir. He was killed in 328 A.H. after his right hand had been cut off. He was 
celebrated for the beauty of his handwriting. I have not seen any of his writings, but one may judge from 
the writing of his pupil, Muhammad b. Asad, master of the caligraphist, Ibn al-Bavvab, that it resembled 
the forms of letters as in the well-known Beyrut type. The statement often repeated that it was an adaption 
of the Kuf! script is false. There existed all along a Baghdadi script, of which manuscripts are in existence 
which did not differ considerably from the writing of Ibn Muqla only that the latter formed the letters 
rounder and more upright. 

6. Surat afS&ffdt, 37.V. 74. 

3 * 
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as the Almighty has said .- 1 “ And there circle round them youths eternally 
who, if thou seest them, imaginest them scattered pearls.” That he means 
pearls like in the saying of the Almighty : 2 “ Among them circle youths 
of them who are like hidden pearls.” Then say others that he compares 
the eyes of the large-eyed (beauties) with pearls on account of the bigness 
and whiteness both of which are lauded in pearls as they (the eyes) are 
guarded against harm by the eyelashes. Others say that he means ostrich- 
eggs the colour of which is a mixture of white and yellow and he compares 
their faces with them as they resemble them mostly, especially women 
and that they (the ostriches) keep them from sight with the plumes at 
the time of brooding so that no wind touches them nor dust soil them. 
Others say that it is dusk and what is intended is the whiteness of the 
egg and the yellowness of the yolk. Imru’ul-Qais has said : 

' “ Like the virgin (ostrich-egg) tinted the white with yellowness 
which the limpid water has nourished, a spring which has not been 
visited.” 

They say that he meant the ostrich-egg and virginity in all things is 
lauded because in most things it points to the whiteness of youth and 
elegance. This means in eggs the time when they are laid and this does 
not take the place of the deflowering of the maiden head. Yet another 
says that he means the pearl as it is not pure white nor yellow but has 
a tinge of both mixed and its virginity means that it has not been pierced 
(for stringing) being only recently taken (from the sea). Then they 
criticise the mention of lucid water and say that it (the pearl) is not found 
in fresh water nor does it thrive in strongly salty water. Its beauty is in 
its coming out of what is evenly balanced and that is the lucid water 
though it may not be extremely palatable, except that he mentions its 
feeding in it. The desire for pearls is a thing which is found in all nations ; 
then if it is praised for yellowness, it is a matter to which they may be 

inclined among nations. . 

Al-Kindl says : If in a round pearl is a tinge of yellow, it pleases then 
people of the Iraq and the Maghrib, if it exceeds then the people of 
Isfahan like it better, so they are exported to both places and are named 
(exactly) after hem. 


CONCERNING THE CONDITION OF FRESH PEARLS 

AS regards what has been mentioned concerning the moisture (fresh- 
ness) in pearls its meaning is the water of its lustre, its splendour and the 
tenderness of its surface, also the complete purity, because freshness is 
an outstanding quality which stands for anything possessing water and takes 
its place and does not mean the opposite of dryness so that one might 


1. Surat ad-Dahr, 76, v. 19. 

2. SUraf dt-Ttr, 5 *. v. 24. 
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be amazed about it just as the Persians mention fluid gold. Abul Qasim 
recites a verse by Abu Tammam : 

“ (Verses) set apart by pearls, selected ones, of poetry except 
that they are moist pearls.” 

He means the modern (poetry) and this is one of his inventions 
however he (al-‘AmidI) does not bring it out as praise or as being satisfied 
with it on account of his excessive leaning towards al-Buhturl and his 
inclination against Abu Tammam though he claims to be impartial in his 
book on the “ Weighing up of the Poetry ” of both. For Abu Tammam 
invented it and the most competent (poets) followed him, then indulged 
in it and displayed patience. Everything modern is youthful in its kind 
whether it be an animal, a twig or a plant, for there is no doubt that it 
is more supple and moister on account of its being prepared for accepting 
growth. Therefore, if the pearl is growing in the shell, it has a share of that 
moisture, even if it be scanty ; hence he does not mean anything except 
its water and elegance though it may be harder than stone and iron. Like- 
wise he (‘Amid!) finds fault with him saying “ selected pearls.” For he 
says : The selected in poetry is nothing but stolen property and it is ugly 
and gro'ss to acknowledge that he has stolen an idea. Abul Qasim must 
have known of this theft by some priestcraft or star -prognostication or 
by bird-augury for I cannot see any trace of it in the verse (cited). What 
can be the fault of a man when he says in his poem that it is set apart by 
pearls of a poetry full of water and lustre, chosen in their stringing together, 
freed from faults and trimmed from defects in which I have strained my 
mind in clearing it from faults as has been said by Ibn ar-Riqa >n 

“ Many a poem upon which I have spent the night in putting it 
together so that I might straighten what was croocked and faulty in 
rhyme.” 

Or like what al-Buhturl has said : 

“ With (a poem) engraved like a gold coin, in which the words 
have been purified in selection the same as gold is purified.” 

This is the purification (selection) and were it not for his false accusa- 
tion and hatred, he would know that he refers by the words ‘ of poetry ’ 
to the poetry of others, not his own. 

There is another aspect concerning the moisture (freshness) of the 
pearl though it may be far-fetched and that is that other jewels if they 
fall on the ground stay motionless while a pearl rolls on account of the 
slightest gravity of one side and likewise it slips away like the pip of an 
apple or a pear when they are moist and are queezed between the fingers 
and may be cast a good distance. The reason is that its smoothness and 
stickiness is moist. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz has said : 


i. 'Adi ibn ar-Riqa* , a poet of the iirst century of the Hijra. The verse here cited is celebrated and the 
whole poem from which it is taken has recently been published by ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Maiman in a collection of 
rare ancient poetical works entitled Tara if Addbiyya, Cairao, 1937. 
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“ As if the filled goblet in his hands were a bride which has a 
girdle of moist pearls.” 

He means the moisture which almost drips on account of suppleness 
and tenderness. The Qadi Mansur has said : 

” The zephyr- wind came carrying a greeting to us with the 
breathings of the garden and did satiate. 

“ It has awakened the flowers and the smile at us and their 
eyes (the flowers’) shed tears with moist pearls.” 

Al- KhubzaruzzI 1 has said : 

‘‘ Of pearl-like colour with the redness of wine mixed with milk. 
“ Like the moist pearl is the colour of the outside and in it (the 
goblet) is the water of cornel as a lining.” 

Another, namely as-Sanaubari has said : 

“ As if the narcisses in his garden, when the wind bends them 
nearby 

“ Were goblets of ruby which are handed to thee by fingers made 
of moist pearls.” 

The same poet has said : 

“ Goblets of rubies which are given to thee by fingers of moist 
pearls. 

“ On the right arm he has a mole like the core of the heart.” He 
also has said : 

“ As if it were intensely black jade set with moist pearls.” 

He also said : 

“As if it were on the horizon a piece of camphor from which 
drop moist pearls.” 

Numair al-‘Uqaill 2 has said : 

“ Round her are virgins, black-eyed maidens, like a moist pearl 
(is she) whose glances bring the end of life nearer.” 

Numair al-‘Uqailx also said about one pockmarked : 

“ Smallpox made a mark on his cheek, nay they made a mark in 
my heart.” 

“ As if he were the full moon which, when complete, appears 
dotted with moist pearls.” 

This, by my life, is truly the moist pearl but to paint it so to the 
hearing is such that the blind lover loathes it and so does the heart when 
the blemishes of the beloved are mentioned. It is told of the Sahib ibn 
‘Abbad 3 that he said when he heard the verse of ‘Auf ibn Muhallim : 4 

1. Na§r b. Ahmad, a baker, who made short poems which gained popularity in Baghdad ; he died in 
317 A.H. (Ibn Khallikan, II, 153-156) Ihalibi, II, 132, etc.). 

2. An unknown poet, apparently of a later period. 

3. The celebrated wazir, Isma'il ibn ‘Abbad born in 326 and died in 385 A.H. (A long biography is 
found in the Ir&h#d of Y&qut, II, 276-343). 

4. ‘Auf b. Muhallim al-Khuza‘i was a man of great learning and a poet and T&hir b. al-fclusain, the 
governor of KhorasSn. made him his companion. He died about the year 214 A.H. (Ibn al-‘Imad, III, 
Ma'Shid at-Tan$I§, ed. Cairo, 1316, I, 127). 

P—4 
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“ Eighty years, and I have reached them, forced my ears to make 
use of an interpreter.” 

The words “ and I have reached them ” are a stuffing in the verse but 
it is a stuffing like that of almond-jelly. ‘All ibn Zaid 1 has said : 

“ If thou wert the prisoner, and thou art not, then thou wouldst 
know what I say.” 

Not far from it in beauty and charm is the saying of Dhur-Rumma : 

“ A maiden with oval cheeks, slender waisted, youthful, large 
buttocked, whose smiles are like the sheet-lightening in a cloud. 

“ As if her mouth, and I have never tasted it, had the flavour of 
wine which is sweet through long keeping.” 

A commentary on the verse of Dhur-Rumma is the verse of Ibn 
ar-Ruml : 

“ I have not tasted it except by observing her smile ; how many 
one who gives information is there who discloses it by his appearance 
to view.” 

The (mention of) the pearls in this verse has the opposite effect for it 
is like raking the deaf ear, a mote in the eye and choking in the nose, a 
colocynth in the mouth and a thorn to the touch and like gravel on the 
resting-place. How far it is from the saying of al-Wa’wa’ ad-Dimashqi 2 
concerning a sick person : 

“ White and yellow on account of the balance of various humours 
like a weakened narciss. 

“ His forehead is perspiring with drops as if they were split 
pearls.” 

As-Sanaubar! has said : 

“ Hoariness has come over me, poverty and manginess ; this is 
ruin, that evil and that death. 

“ If this scratching continues, there will remain no fingernail, nor 
any skin, nor flesh, nor sinew. 

“ Cannot you see it on the hands in strings like pearls, though 
they may not be pierced. 

“ Like a small grape it does appear and does not cease to grow in 
a way in which grapes do not grow. 

“ They have nicknamed it beauty-spots. Oh my soul ! That they 
were gone, because that nickname is wrongly placed.” 

Then the ascription of moisture to the pearl has been applied to all 
jewels and he (as-Sanaubar! ?) has said : 

“ She joined together the necklace of her flowers with jewels, 
moist being her emeralds, damp her gold.” 

Nay it is applied after emeralds and gold to quite common beads 


1 . This poet and the following have been mentioned before. 

2. A Syrian poet of the fourth century of the Hijra. His DiwSn has been published by Kratchkorsky 
with a Russian translation in Petrograd, 1914. 

B — 4* 
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(when a poet says :) 

“ Oh thou branch of moist jade, through thee has the pearl been 
brought to grief.” 

Now what will increase thy certitude of the bad opinion of Abul 
Qasim concerning Abu Tammam is that he says concerning his verse : 

“ Therefore every eclipse is a disgrace in the pearly stars but it 
is more disgraceful in the sun and the moon.” 

The eclipse of a star is when it is hidden by another star in a lower 
sphere, but no one would miss it except astronomers ; so there is no 
disgrace for disgracefulness can only be if everybody can see it. Now 
Abu Tammam has made it ugly and uglier in the two great luminaries 
and you know that the meaning of ugliness in this case is the dislike about 
(the stars) taking a reverse course and the eclipse. For the eclipse of the 
sun and moon terms are used as regards the things which cover the 
two great luminaries by which part of their light or the whole disappear 
during the total darkness of the moon (new moon) or the fulness of the 
moon. Both do not happen together except at the time of the total collapse 
of the Universe as the Almighty has said : x “ Then when the sight shall 
be dazzled and the moon shall be eclipsed and the sun and the moon 
shall be in conjunction.” Whoever describes that as the eclipse of both is 
guarding against the doubt as regarding the eclipse of light which occurs 
at the time of some earthquakes. Concerning the stars the moon hides 
them in the same way as the sun and it may safely be called an eclipse, but 
it is also permissible that it may be due to scantiness of light which makes 
them disappear in the darkness. However as regards one star with another 
there cannot be any of that taking away of light, rather the joining together. 
The custom of astronomers is that they call it eclipse, but the becoming 
one seems to be more appropriate. Abu Tammam mentions this after 
the manner of this class of men and because it does not happen except 
at very distant periods which are not noticed by the mass of the people. 
They believe it to happen as it happens with the two great luminaries, 
because this is more evident and more established and the knowledge 
about them both is nearer to the hearts as they both are the heavenly 
signs of night and day and their eclipse is made the occasion for special 
worship like the written prayer on every night and day at rising of the 
dawn and the setting of dusk, as also the disappearance of the sun and its 
setting. So the obligation of prayer at the eclipse causes an increase of 
terror and fear, and especially if to it is added the gabbling of story-tellers 
and the babbling of astrologers in matters which guide to lofty and low 
things and people do not discriminate between what is special or general. 
The sun is with them the guide to great events and the moon to low ones. 
So Abu Tammam has been wronged by Abul Qasim on most accounts. 

F. Krenkow. 


1. Sard, 75, v. 7 - 9 - 


(To be continued). 



MUTAZILITE VIEW ON BEATIFIC VISION 


T HIS is not the occasion to give the history of the genesis, development 
and fall of the movement of the Mu'tazilites. Something of 
the sort has already been anticipated in some of my earlier 
contributions. 1 

Suffice it here to say that the term Mu'tazilites means the seceders 
from the Orthodox Church of Islam. They were a sect of Muslims with 
whom reason was the highest form of knowledge, even revelation pre- 
supposing it. The rationalist movement they started came into being 
towards the end of the Ummayad period and subsequently flourished 
during the hey-day of the Abbasides only to collapse physically on the 
rise of the Imam Abul Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935). 

As for the term Beatific, etymologically speaking, it means making 
blessed. In the ecclesiastical sense, however, Beatific Vision has come to 
signify only the Vision of God. 

Unlike the vegetable kingdom or the animal world, where the function 
of life ends merely in growth, the propagation of species and decay, the 
life of an individual human being, or for the matter of that of the human 
race as a whole, has a greater destiny to fulfil. If a man were to live merely 
for the sake of living, he would be no different from either a plant or an 
animal. He has his duties towards himself, towards all those around him 
and the last but not the least towards his Creator. All he does, therefore, 
is not the be-all and the end-all of his life but is only a means to the 
highest good of his earthly existence. 

Ever since the dawn of history the problem of the summum bonum 
has been engaging the attention of thinkers. The holy Qur’an evidently 
points to this one thing when it says Lilladhina ahsanu alhusnah wa ziadah 
“ For those who do good is the best (reward) and more (thereto).” 2 
The commentators have identified the best reward for the believers in 

i. (a) Dacca University Journal, 1931. 

(h) The Muslim Hall Magazine (Dacca University), Vol. V, 1932. 

(c) Ibid., 1933. 

(d) Ibid., 1934. 

2, (a) Al-Agh'arl, dl-Ibdna, p. 15. 

(b) Marmaduke Pickthall, The Glorious Qur'an, Vol. I, 26, X. 
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Paradise with the Beatific Vision. 1 Accordingly all the Muslim scholas- 
tic philosophers — both the Mu'tazilites, — a microscopic minority excepted, 
— and the Orthodox alike, have held 1 that the Beatific Vision is the 
summum bonum of life under the Islamic dispensation, although they 
have differed widely as to the nature of that vision. 

To present the point of view of the Mu'tazilites on the question will 
be the aim of this thesis. But to appreciate the standpoint of the Mu'tazi- 
lites a comparative study of Orthodox opinion is a sine qua non. 

To begin with, the Mu'tazilites are unanimous 2 on this, that God will 
not be seen with the physical eyes either in this world or in the next, 3 
as in their opinion. He is above time and space. 4 With regard to His 
spiritual vision Abul Hudhail (d. 235/849) and the majority of the Mu'tazi- 
lites 5 6 maintained : “We shall see God with our minds’ eye, i.e., we shall 
know Him through our hearts.” Hisham al-Fuatl and his pupil,® ‘Abbad b. 
Sulaiman have on the other hand denied even that, 7 i.e., in their opinion 
men, finite that they are, cannot have the vision of God, who is Infinite, 
even spiritually. They have maintained that what human beings can know 
is merely His name 8 and nothing more, as He is too high even to be 
conceived. These latter were pure nominalists. Perhaps they were the 
fore-runners of the nominalist philosophers of later days. 

The Mu'tazilites contended that the Ultimate Reality cannot be seen 
with corporeal eyes : 


1. Proof from the Qur’an 

(a) Ld tudrikuh ul-absar wa huwa yudrik ul-absar, “Visions com- 
prehendeth Him not but He comprehendeth (all) vision.” 9 

They have advocated that the clause huwa yudrik ul-absar is of general 10 
application, so as to mean that God sees the eyes both in this world and 
in the next and that when this has been connected with the clause la tudri- 
kuh ul-absar of the same verse through the conjunction wav, that must also 
be of general application so as to mean that eyes will neither see Him in 

1. (a) Al-Agh'ari, al-Ibdnd, p. 15. 

(b) Ibid., p. 18. 

(c) Al-A§h‘arl, Maqalat, I, pp. 157 and 216. 

2. Al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, Vol. I, pp. 157 and 216. 

3. Al-Ash'ari, al-Ihana, p. 18. 

4. AI-A&h'ari, Maqalat, Vol. I, p. 155. 

5. Ibid., I, pp. 157 and 216. 

6. Ibid., II, p. '495- 

7. Ibid., I, pp. 157 and 216. 

8. Ibid., I, pp. 165 and 166. 

9. (a) Al-Ash'ari, al-Ihana, p. 18. 

(b) Marmaduke Pickthall, The Glorious Qur'an, I, 103, VI. 

10. Al-Ash'ari. al-Ibana, p. 18. 
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this world nor in the next. For, of the two connected clauses, if one of 
them is known to be of general application, the other also must be so. 

(b) Lan tararii 1 “ Thou wilt not see me, ” said God with an 
emphatic negation in reply to Moses’ supplication: Rabbi anni unzur 
ilaika, “ My Lord ! show me (Thyself) that I may gaze upon Thee. 2 

(c) “ They asked a greater thing of Moses afore -time, for, they said, 
“Show us Allah plainly.” A storm of lightning seized them for their 
wickedness.” 3 “ Had they (the people of Moses)” asserted Zamakhsharl 
(497/1 103 & 538/1x43) “ asked for a possible thing from him, they would 
not have been called ‘ wrong-doers ’ and would not have consequently 
been overtaken by the storm of lightning, just as Abraham was neither 
called a transgressor nor was he stricken by storm when he asked his 
Lord to show him the quickening of the dead.” 


2. Proof from Optical Science 

“ In order that one may see something, ” averred the Mu’tazilites, 
“ the following conditions must be fulfilled* by the seer as well as the seen 
as the case may be : 

“(a) One must possess sound sight. It is for this reason that the 
degree of vision varies in proportion to the soundness or otherwise of the 
sense of sight. 

“(b) The object of vision must be visible and present to the eye 
(the sense of sight) which must not be indifferent to it nor must it be 
under the influence of sleep or anything akin thereto. 

“ (c) The object of vision must be in front of or opposite to the 
eye just as a thing to be reflected in a mirror must needs be opposite to it. 
“ (d) It must not be too small to be seen. 

“ (e) It must not be too fine to be looked at, i.e., itmustbe a coloured 
object and be sufficiently coarse. 

“ (/) It must not be too distant from the eye, and the visible distance 
is to be judged in accordance with the power of one’s sense of sight. 

“(g) It must not be too near to the eye either. For, when the object 
to be seen touches the surface of an eye, it loses the power of vision 
altogether. 

“ ( h ) There must not be anything opaque interposing between an 
eye and the object of its vision.” 

i* (a) Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf (Egypt), I, p. 346. 

(b) Mannaduke Pickthall, The Glorious Qur'an, I, 143, VII. 

2 . Ibid. 

3. (a) Zama khsh arl. Kashshdf (Egypt), I, p. 235. 

(b) Marmaduke Pickthall, The Glorious Qur'&n, I, 153, IV. 

4* (d) Sharif Jurj&nl, Shar(i Mawaqtf, VIII, pp. 135 and 136. 

(b) The conditions in question have been attributed to the opponents who can safely be identified 
with the Mu*tazilites, 
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In the opinion of the Mu'tazilites, since God as an object of vision 
does not satisfy the relevant conditions laid down above, He cannot be 
seen with bodily eyes. 

Once the Mu'tazilites denied the corporeal vision of God, they had 
to explain away all such verses of the Qur’an as went against their con- 
tention. The following verse may be cited as an illustration : 

Wajuhun yawma’idhin nadiratun ila rabbiha nazirah 1 — “ That day will 
faces be resplendent, looking towards their Lord.” In their opinion al- 
NaZaru ila as occurs in the above verse means at tawaqqu (hoping) and 
ar-rija (expecting) and rabbiha stands for ila thawabi rabbiha. 

They have adduced lexicographical proofs 2 in support of their meaning. 
The people of Sunnah have, on the other hand, held that God will be 
seen in the next world with physical eyes 3 in the same way as the full 
moon is seen. 

Al-Ash‘arl as their spokesman has advanced the following proofs in 
support of the proposition : — 


1. Proof from the Qur’an 

(a) Rabbi arini unzur ilaika 4 5 “ My Lord ! show me (Thyself) that I 
may gaze upon Thee.” He has contended that had the vision of God 
been impossible of realization, Moses would not have asked for it. 

(b) Fa-in istaqarra makdnahu fa-sawfa tar dni . b — “ If it stands still in 
its place, then thou wilt see me.” Al-Ash‘ari has held that since the 
vision of God has been attached to a condition namely the standing still 
of the mountain, admitting of realization, it shows that the vision itself 
is realizable. 


2. Proof from the Tradition 

“ You will see your Lord as you see the full moon whilst you will 
not disagree amongst yourselves in regard to His vision .” 6 


1. (a) Zama khsh arl. Kash$haf (Egypt), II, p. 509. 

(b) Marmaduke Pickthall, The Glorious Qur’an, II, 22 and 23, LXXV. 

2. Zama khsh arl. Kashshaf (Egypt), II, p. 509. 

3. Al-Ash'arl, al-Ibdna , p. 10. 

4. (a) Al-Ajgh’arl, al-Ibdna, p. 14. 

(b) Marmaduke Pickthall, The Glorious Qur'an, I, 143, VII. 

5. (a) Al-Agh'ari, al-Ibdna, p. 15. 

(b) Marmaduke Pickthall, The Glorious Qur’an, I, 143, VII. 

6. (a) Ai-A§h‘arl, al-Ibdna, p. 16. 

(b) Al-Tirmidhi with the commentary of al-Imam Abu Bakr b. al-‘Arabl al-Malikl, X, p. 18. 

(c) Abu Dawfid on the margin of al -Muatta of ImSm Malik with the commentary of az-Zarq§ni, 
p. 182. 
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3. Logical Proof 1 

(a) God can show us everything that exists. 

He exists. 

•'•He can show Himself to us. 

(b) He, who sees things, sees himself. 

God sees things. 

He sees Himself. 

(c) He, who sees himself, can make himself seen. 

God sees Himself. 

He can make Himself seen. 

( d ) The highest good is realizable in the highest world. 

Beatific vision is the highest good. 

Beatific vision is realizable in the highest world. 


4. Philosophical Proof 2 

Those, who deny the Beatific vision of God, reduce Him to a non- 
entity — a mere abstraction (stripping God of His reality). 


REFUTATION BY THE MUTAZILITES OF THE ORTHODOX 

ARGUMENT 

1. Refutation of the Qur’anic Proof 

(a) “ My Lord ! show me (Thyself) that 1 may gaze upon Thee.” 3 
Zama khsh ari has it that Moses said this in spite of his conviction and 
statement to the people that the vision (corporeal) of God was an impos- 
sibility to him only to elicit some divine revelation to this effect for the 
satisfaction of his own people, who were persistent in their demand that 
he should show God in person, and not because of the fact that he knew 
that the Divine vision was a possibility as the people of Sunnah have 
asserted. 

(b) “If it stands still in its place, then thou wilt see me.” 4 Zama khsh ari 
has argued that the vision of God is an impossibility in as much as it has 
been made conditional upon the standing still of the mountain under 
reference. As it was later razed to the ground as a result of the revelation 

1. Al-Ash‘arl f al-lbana, pp. 17 and 18. 

2. Do p. 17. 

3. (a) Zamakhshari, Kashsbdf (Egypt), I, 346. 

(b) Marmaduke Pickthall, The Glorious Qur an, I, 143, VII. 

4. (a) Zamakhshari, Kashshaf (Egypt) I, 347, 

(b) Marmaduke Pickthall, The Glorious Qur'an, I, 143, VII. 
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of the Divine Glory, in the opinion of the Mu'tazilites, the Orthodox 
assertion in favour of the possibility of the vision of God fails. 

II. Refutation of the Proof from the Tradition 

As for the tradition. — “ You will see your Lord as you see the full 
moon while you will not disagree amongst yourselves in regard to His 
vision,” 1 the Mu'tazilites have held that the tradition in question is of 
the category of ahad 2 and as such is not acceptable 3 when in conflict with 
such an explicit verse of the Qur’an as: — “Vision comprehendeth Him 
not but He comprehendeth (all) vision,” and the like. 

Al-Ash'arl has refuted this in his Al-Ibana, but a writer of his school, 
popularly known as Imam al-Haramain, has it 4 that the Imam al-Ash‘ari 
has maintained that God will be seen neither in space and time nor with 
modality as He sees us while He is not in space and time nor is He of any 
modality. Now, the question of all questions for us is how to reconcile 
the view of Al-Ash’arl as adumbrated in his Ibana that God will be seen 
with physical eyes unconditionally in the next world with that as given 
above by Imam al-Haramain ? To my mind Ibana is one of the earliest 
works of Al-Ash‘ari which must have been written immediately after his 
conversion to Orthodoxy and as such the point of view he enunciated 
therein had to be a popular one and for the matter of that an anthropomor- 
phic one and not the one which he himself, as one of the greatest 
scholastic philosophers of Islam, held. 

It stands to reason that the view as set forth by Imam al-Haramain 
and accepted by the later Ash ‘arites like Gh azzall 5 (d. 505/1 111) and the 
philosophers like the Imam Fakhr 6 ad-Din ar-Razi (d. 606/1209) is the 
view bona fide of al-Ash’arl, which he communicated particularly to his 
intellectually gifted pupils. 

Further, the Imam Najumuddin Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Nasafi (d. 537/1 142), a mouth-piece of the Maturidite 7 

1. Supra note 6, p. 4 2 5- 

2. In the science of tradition it is used as an abridged plural of Khabar al-wahid which, as contrasted 
with Mutawatir hadith communications, come not from a larger number of trustworthy companions 
(a&ab) but from a single person. (Extract) E.I., I, 182. 

3. Aljmad Amin, Qubal Islam , III, pp. 27 and 28. This is my secondary source. Professor Ahmad Amin 

has not mentioned the original authority from which he has quoted his statement. 

4- Ibn-‘Asakir, Tabyyin , pp- 149 anc l 1 SO- 
S' Ghazzall, Ihyd, I, p. 79- 

6. Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi, Mafdtili al-Qhdib, IV, p. 285; read with VI, p. 5. 

7- Abu Mansflr Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mahmud al-Hanafl al-Mutakallim al-Maturidl al- 
Samarfcandl is the titular head of the Maturidite school of theology which, with the Ash'ante school, 
forms Orthodox Sunnite Islam. He died at Samarkand in 333/944- (Extract) E. I., Vol. Ill, 4 «S. 
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section of the Muslim scholastic philosophers has it 1 “ That the believers 
have a vision of God most High in Paradise and that He is seen, not in a 
place nor in a direction or by facing or the joining of glances or the placing 
of a distance between him who sees and God most High.” 

Having come so far, it is now for the readers to say whether or not 
both the Maturidites and the later Ash'arites have ipso facto accepted the 
Mu'tazilite thesis on the subject. 

Abdus Subhan. 

I, (a) ‘Aqd’id aUNasaj'l (Fakhr al-Mat&bi 1 ), Lucknow, p. io. 

(b) Macdonald, Muslim Theology , appendix I, p. 310, 
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Die Wirklichkeitweite der friiharabischen Dichtung. Eine Literatur-wissenschaftli- 
che Untersuchung von Gustav von Grtinebaum. Beihefte zur Wiener Zeitschrift fur 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Herausgeber : Nikolaus Rhodokanakis. — 3 Heft Wien, 
1937 - 


I N the introduction to his commentary on the Mu'allaqat, Noldeke 
professed that he did not think it worth while to study Arabic poetry 
for the sake of its intrinsic value as poetry. Its poetic subst- 
ance, he said, was so little that were it not for the sake of Arabic 
philology, for the purpose of understanding the linguistic structure of 
the Arabic language — the language in which the Qur’an, the sacred book 
of the Muslims, is written — its study would not be worth the effort, 
especially because the difficulties in understanding it were very great, 
in some cases well nigh insurmountable. Wellhausen in his Diwan der 
Hudhailiten concurred in this opinion. About the same time, however, 
Georg Jacob was the first to realize that the study of Arabic pre-Islamic 
poetry was one of the most important tasks of the Arabist, for he realized 
that we would be able to derive from it a picture of Bedouin life. The 
importance of Jacob’s Beduinenleben can hardly be over-estimated, for 
it opened up an entirely new vista for the student of Arabic poetry. After 
its publication, we can no longer regard the study of Arabic poetry only 
as an indispensable but cumbersome task for any one who would under- 
stand an Arabic text, but it has been studied since then for its value as 
an historical source and as an art. We have, thus, the valuable introduc- 
tions and commentaries to the more modern editions of Arabic poetry, 
such as Lyall’s edition of the Mufaddaliyat, Krenkow’s edition of the 
divans of ‘Abid b. al-Abras and ‘Amir b. at-Tufail, and the beautiful 
translations of Arabic poetry as poetry, especially those of Lyall and 
Nicholson or Georg Jacob’s version of Shanfara’s Lamiyya. We have, 
furthermore, important studies of the divans of individual poets, e.g., 
that of Qais b. al-Khatim by Kowalski and that of al-Khansa by Rhodo- 
kanakis, both of which are devoted to the problems arising from the 
contents or the character of their poems. We have, further, the study of 
the nasib — a part of the qasida but self-contained and easily detachable 
from it — which I undertook some years ago. All these studies have the 
avowed purpose not only to collect the work of a poet or to analyse a genre 
of Arabic {x>etry but also to gain an insight into its structure and the social 
and historical background against which we should see Arabic poetry. 
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In consequence of these endeavours to understand the poet’s environ- 
ment, our outlook on Arabic poetry has undergone a complete change, 
and we have gained — or in any case we are trying to gain — a better insight 
into its essence, which led to a revaluation of its intrinsic value as poetry. 

It is easily understandable that such a change in our outlook sooner 
or later would lead to a demand for an investigation of Arabic poetry 
as art. It might seem too early to undertake a comprehensive study of 
this kind in view of the many problems that still remain unsolved, viz., 
the analysis of the various parts of the qasida, such as the description of 
the camel, the fakhr, the hija, etc., in the same or a similar way as has been 
done in the case of naslb ; questions of style, for instance, whether there 
is a difference in the style of individuals living at the same time. And yet 
it is impossible to withhold praise from the recent book of Gustav von 
Grunebaum, Die Wirklichkeitweite der fruharabischen Dichtung, in which 
the young Orientalist has undertaken a study of early Arabic poetry up to 
the Umayyad period, viewing it as work of art and applying such principles 
of literary criticism as are generally employed at the present day. As the 
problem attacked is a very interesting and important one, I feel justified 
in giving a rather detailed summary of the contents of the book, which is 
written in German and in a somewhat individualistic style, not too easy 
for non-German readers to follow . 1 

The essay is divided into two parts. The first part gives an analysis of 
the various classes of Arabic poetry, with many examples in translation 
in support of the author’s thesis. Each topic of the qasida, viz., the fakhr, 
the hija, the naslb, the description of the camel has been submitted to 
a thorough examination, not so much from the point of view of the philo- 
logist but with regard to its poetical substance. Thus the relation between 
the poet himself and his surroundings, as it appears in his poem, is made 
the central problem of the examination and the question is asked what 
role the poet’s own experience plays in his art. Whereas in European 
poetry, the poet feels himself as an individuum facing nature and the 
events in life and history alone as an individuum, the Arab poet all but 
identifies himself with his tribe. This is the reason why Arabic poetry 
hardly shows any biographical traits, and even in the iftikhar, the self- 
laudatory poetry, the estimation of what is praiseworthy is based on 
generalizations rather than on individual features. Even when the poet 
tries to characterize his individuality, the background against which he 
depicts his personality is the society of his tribe and it is by social standards 
that he judges himself. If the poet in his self-laudatory odes uses standard- 
ized praise, this is even more true of the praise of his tribe, in which 
the characterization is typified according to the qualities regarded as 
necessary in heroes. The same typification takes place in the hija, the 


i. In another essay, the author under review has tried to analyze Arabic poetry and to ascertain the 
indebtedness of one poet to another. He has thus tried to differentiate between various poetical schools 
and to establish classes of Arabic poets. 
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■class of poetry which aims at deprecating a man or a tribe, and which 
sometimes completely blasted their character. This conception of poetry 
not as a means of self-expression but as a factor in social life, is the reason 
why even such poems as deal with the most intimate sphere of human life, 
with love and death, seem to be lacking in the personal touch and to be 
using standardized motifs and stereotyped symbols. In the nasib, for 
instance, the poet is forced by convention to sing of a distant woman 
whose love he has enjoyed in the past ; he has to submit to a pattern 
which forces him to mention certain topics and to disregard others. 
Although we can often sense the genuineness of feeling pervading a 
poem, tradition forced the poet to use the conventional forms. Only a few 
poets — and these are certainly the real great ones— occasionally dare to 
break through this barrier and pour their own deep feelings into the 
traditional themes— love, hatred, praise, provocation or supplication. 
In the later period, however, some sort of romanticism develops in love 
poetry. The type of lover, who mourns at the atlal but regains his spirits 
by recollecting his many adventures and feats, is replaced by the faithful 
lover who pines away with grief. Some of them have become proverbial 
and are cited in later poems as typical examples of faithful lovers. 

On the whole, we may say, there is a lack of deeper feeling, of searching 
into the deeper strata of man’s experience ; there is not even a desire to 
understand the problems of human relationships, if they are realized at all. 
Only the superficial attitudes — tribal pride, hostility and enmity between 
tribes or persons, love and the appraisal of one’s own personality — are 
felt and only in their external features ; but the deeper problems do not 
find, consciously or unconsciously, any expression in Arabic poetry. The 
same holds good in the relation between man and his non-human sur- 
roundings. For the Bedouin living in the desert, the animal world is near 
to his own — he observes closely not only his most valuable possession, 
the camel, but also the wild animals which he sees on his long rides 
through the desert. But here again the poetical expression is limited : 
not only is it sufficient to give a detailed description of the animal, its 
surroundings and its habits, which is done in an associative manner, but 
even the choice of animals which may be mentioned in a poem is restricted. 
A detail is associated in the poet’s mind with another which is often not 
at all related to the first ; comparisons are frequent where the tertium 
comparationis is striking and strange. But above all, the human, animal 
and inanimate spheres are not strictly separate but mix freely with each 
other : comparison such as that of a woman with a gazelle or that of a man 
with a sword are not rare. 

In spite of the minute observation and detailed description of natural 
phenomena and of animals and the inanimate world, nature as such has 
no place in Arabic poetry. Only in as far as it is friendly or hostile towards 
man it is included in his thoughts and is observed only in its relation to 
his own life. Thus, the description of a storm, of winter or summer and 
other similar topics are introduced not for their own sake but in order to 
C— 5 
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characterize the hero of the poem — his endurance, his hospitality, his 
courage or to emphasize the desolateness of the landscape, or else, as in 
the nasib, to illustrate the poet’s grief. Thus, man is the central figure in 
Arabic poetry, while everything else is subordinate to him ; and it is the 
narrowness of his conception of the human soul that accounts for the 
limitations of the whole style. 

In the second part of the essay, the author examines what he calls die 
Tragfdhigkeit der Form, that is how far the strict schematism of the Arabic 
qasida, with its many obligatory motifs and themes allows what Grune- 
baum calls Wirklichkeitweite, that is, the extent to which reality may enter 
the range of poetry and how far it can be and has been sublimated by 
poetical creative power. In contrast to the usual view of the scholars that 
the different parts of the qasida are connected only very loosely with each 
other, Grunebaum points out that there is often a distinct structural unity 
in them. On the other hand, the poet often emphasizes one or the other 
of the obligatory themes of the qasida, sometimes to the extent that an 
ode which has come to us only as a fragment was composed intentionally 
as such. But again the inability of the Arab to get away from details and 
associative thinking prevents him from producing a poem which abstract 
thought would lift into the sphere of timeless humanity. Although the 
Arab fails to see the inner connexion of events — or at least does not admit 
it in his poetic expression which may be described as “ pointilliste, ” his 
way of thinking, is historical — none -the -less many poems meant to celebrate 
a specific historical event would be unintelligible to us without a com- 
mentary. Consequently, although we must classify Arabic poetry as 
mainly lyrical, the principal characteristic of lyrics in our sense as com- 
pared, for instance, with Greek poetry — its general validity regardless of 
time or locality or differences of race or creed, its Allgemeingiiltigkeit — is 
lacking. The only branch of Arabic poetry which comes near to this 
conception is the marathi poetry. 

It is impossible to reproduce in a short review the many interesting 
and subtle ideas that are found in the author’s interesting book. I have 
tried to give its gist and general trend only. He has submitted Arabic 
poetry to a searching and detailed analysis and has thus opened up new 
vistas and shown new ways of interpreting it. Although there are points 
in his interpretation with which one cannot agree, he points out new ways 
of obtaining a deeper understanding of Arabic poems. The selection of 
Examples by which he tries to support his thesis also shows a fine sense 
for artistic values and proportions, although sometimes one is inclined 
to interpret one verse or another differently. For example, speaking of 
the nasib, Grunebaum like many other scholars, points to the rigidness of 
its structure which prevents expression of individuality or personal feeling 
to such an extent that even the deepest impressions are clad in the most 
commonplace terms. Grunebaum cites, as an example, a nasib of Ibn- 
Qais ar-Ruqaiyat and the prose narrative of the incident to which the 
nasib refers, pointing out that it would be impossible to know the real 
C— 5* 
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emotions of Ibn-Qais from the poem alone. In my essay on the nasib, 
I have tried to oppose this traditional view of the stereotyped and schematic 
character of the nasib and have tried to show how in the literature of every 
people there are types and patterns of form — moulds so to say — into 
which the poet’s individual feelings have to be cast. I may adduce one 
instance from German literature very similar to that of Ibn-Qais, quoted 
by Griinebaum. Who would be able to guess the story that inspired 
Goethe to write his beautiful poem, Gefunden ? 

Ich ging im Walde so fur mich hin 
Und nichts zu suchen, das war mein Sinn. 

Im Schatten sah ich ein Blumlein stehn 
Wie Sternlein leuchend, wie Auglein schon. 

Ich wollt’ es pfliicken, da sagt es fein : 

Soil ich zum Welken gebrochen sein ? 

Ich grub’s mit alien den Wtirzlein aus 
Zum Garten trug ich’s, am hiibschen Haus. 

Und pflanzt es wieder am stillen Ort ; 

Nun zweigt es immer und bliiht so fort. 

In our textbooks of literary history, we are told that he composed 
it after having met Christiane Vulpius, an unsophisticated woman, whom 
the great German poet loved and took into his house, marrying her later. 
But the poem depicts a lover of nature, who bends over a flower to pluck it, 
and touched by its beauty digs it out root and branch, in order to plant it 
in his own garden. It is, however, to be admitted that Goethe has found 
an individual expression for his emotional experience, whereas the Arab 
poet uses conventional forms for the purpose. But, then, Goethe lived in 
an age when the individual had become conscious of his individuality and 
was no longer forced to remain within the sphere and limitations of his 
caste or tribe, that is, when he was able to feel a “ citizen of the world." 
The more I think over this problem of schematism, the more I am con- 
vinced that our judgement of early Arabic poetry, especially of the period 
with which Griinebaum is mainly concerned, stands in need of a drastic 
revision. 

As I have tried to show above by means of a simple but outstanding 
instance, we will find in analysing European poetry the same restriction 
in the choice of motifs, the same attempt to express personal experience 
in a more general form. Moreover, how many poets of one generation 
survive in the memory of the succeeding ones ? How many contempora- 
ries of Shakespeare have survived, not in learned dissertations but in the 
consciousness of the people ? How many Miltons, Burns or Wordsworths 
are there ? In order to assign to Arabic poems a high place in world 
literature, it would suffice to recall such masters of Arabic poetry as 
al-A‘sha. Imra’ al-Qais and ‘Abld. In judging the artistic qualities of 
Arabic poetry, therefore, we have to be very careful not to look upon 
its strangeness to our world as a demerit. 
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The above remarks are not at all meant to detract from the value of 
Grunebaum's book in the least. They would on the contrary show that 
it is a book which stimulates one’s thoughts and in which there are many 
new and fruitful ideas. 

Dr. Miss Ilse Lichtenstaedter. 



ARAB NAVIGATION 1 


A RABIA is surrounded on three sides by water, having the Persian Gulf 
on the east, the Indian Ocean on the south, and the Red Sea on the 
west. Hence in the literature of the first and second centuries A.H. 
it is named Jazirat-ul’Arab (Island of Arabia) and the boundaries of its 
seas are definitely mentioned. 2 

Arabia, with the exception of Yemen and other coastal regions, is 
noted for its aridity and barrenness. The people of such a country have 
naturally to be a commercial community. Accordingly from the time that 
Arabian history is first known, the Arabs have been conspicuous for their 
commercial enterprises. Nearly two thousand years before the birth of 
Christ, the caravan 3 which took Joseph to Egypt consisted of Arab traders. 
The Arab merchants, from time immemorial, had been busy by land and 
water, and their trains of camels had been seen moving in all the neigh- 
bouring countries. For details readers may refer to my book Ardul-Qiir'an. 

But here we are concerned more with the navigation of the Arabs than 
with their commerce. Arabia is linked with other big countries by sea. 
There lies the Indian Ocean between Arabia and India ; a part of Iran also 
is connected by means of a river ; Abyssinia which was once a great 
centre of Arabian commerce is also approachable through the sea. Chinese 
goods were accessible to the Arabs after crossing the Indian Ocean and 
the Sea of China. They came in contact with Roman tradesmen on reach- 
ing the Mediterranean Sea through Syria. The fertile and verdant provinces 
of Arabia, viz., Bahrein, Yamama, Oman, Hadramaut and Yemen ; all lie 
on the sea-coast. All these natural circumstances made the Arabs a 
seafaring nation. 

Information as regards Arab navigation in the Days of Ignorance can 
be gleaned from three sources : i. old Arabic lexicons ; 2. Pre-Islamic 
poetry, and 3. Religious books of the pagan Arabs. To take them in the 
above order, we find numerous terms for navigation, sea-voyages, s Eips, 
etc., in the oldest lexicons. These include some foreign words also, which 

1. Adopted from Urdu by Syed Sabah Uddin ‘Abdur-Rahman, Fellow of Sfaibli Academy, Azamgarh. 

2. Vide Tirmidhi. Chapter : jlA Ijr jJ-l J . and YaqOt’s Mu’jam'ul Bulddn. 

3. Safar Takween, pp. 25-37. 

C— 6 
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prove the naval associations of the Arabs with alien people. To begin with, 
the Sea in Arabic y* means both ‘ river ’ and ‘ sea.’ f_ also signifies 
both these meanings. The Holy Qur'an has used this word both for the 
River Nile and the Red Sea (Taha : 2). Then comes an ocean. It is 
derived from ^ , which means ‘ to dive into.’ is “ that deep well 

into which a bucket may sink.” Another form of the word L r?*-» or 

ms* 

signifies ‘sea;’ its plural is^-i^'. There is one more word 

which means ‘ a well or a river having plenty of water.’ is a ‘ river ’ 
but (* also means ‘ sea ’ (vide Qamus of al-Firozabadi). Other ex- 
pressions also occur showing a variety of names used. 


BOATS OR SHIPS 

IN old Arabic two words ■ 1 -~- and were commonly used for 

boats. Both are of pure Arabic origin. means ‘ to peel wood with a 
wedge ’ so i> 4 - or *— 4 “ is wood so peeled. Falak means a ‘ wave of the sea,’ 
and possibly has some connection with the word Fulk signifying ‘ ship.’ 
Among the old Arabian poets, Tarafah and A'asha have used the word 
y. for “ boat.” Arab lexicographers are of the opinion that this word is 
an Arabicised form of the Persian cs jy. . These two poets have also used 
“Cli for bigger boats, i.e., ships, while Jariyah and its plural Jawari occurs 

in the holy Qur'an for the same object. 

Small boats, which accompanied big ships either for use in time of 

danger or to carry extra cargo were known as . The plural is s- 1 ) ly 
and vA' (vide Lisan-ul-‘Arab). In connection with the tradition of Anti- 
Christ, we read in Sahih Muslim vA' J \j~te- (then they sat in the 

ship’s small boats). 

During the Abbaside period many new words were in vogue for boats. 
Abu ‘All Mohsin Tanukhi (died 389 A.H.) has used a wordjH. for a 
type of Tigris 1 vessels favoured by the nobility, as well as Zauraq , 2 
which was a small boat for pleasure trips. Similarly or ^ yrA* or 
were specially used by the people of Hejaz, and (plural also 

meant small boats. 

1. Vide Ndshuxirul MahadnaK pp. 16, 39, Margoliouth Edition. 

2. Ibid. p. 36. 

3* (Shafa-ul-GhaliL 

C— 
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NAVIGATION TERMS 

*00 ; NAVIGATION, is derived from ^ : — ‘brackish and salt’; so, 
he, who made salt out of sea-water was formerly known as jOG . Later on, 
he, who went to sea, also was called by that term and Mi lahat was used for 
‘ following the sea for a living.’ Another word for it is Sifanat which 
obviously comes from Safinah. Therefore a mariner is known as Mallah 

and Saffan ; and from is another synonym. 

Amongst the Arab sailors of the Persian Gulf, a word-dj^' (plural 
auiijj) was in use. This is a combination of the Hindi ‘Nao’ and the 
Persian ‘ Khuda ’ meaning master of the boat ’ : a captain. Similarly the 
Arab sailors of the Mediterranean Sea were known as ‘ Nuti ’ and ‘ Navvat.’ 

I bn ‘Abbas, explaining a Qur’anic verse mentions 0 ^- 5 ^* isl oy \y & ^1 
(‘ they were Navvat, i.e., sailors) vide Lisan-ul-' Arab ’. According 
to Jauhri it was borrowed from the Syrians (see Sahah, under 
art. which is a good clue to its Latin-Greek connections, ‘ Nautikos ’ 
coming into English as navy, nautical, and nausea. In southern India 
there live a people of Arab blood known as Nayat or Nawayat. They may 
be descendants of the same Nawayats, i.e., Arab sailors, who colonised 
the Indian coast. 

Khallasi signifying in Urdu ordinary servant and sea-man employed 
on ships has really an Arabic origin : — Khalas meaning a mixture of 
white and black, and Khallasi is a child born of a black mother and a 
white father or vice versa, (vide Lisan-ul-' Arab). The Arabs usually 
employed Abyssinian women as household maids. Children born of such 
slave-girls were very often enrolled for service on the ships and called 
1 ’ was another expression used for ‘ a sailor in charge of the sail * 

and ‘ jC ’ probably its variant for 1 sailor ’ also occurs in old Arabic. 

In later Arabic ‘ Rabban ’ has been most common for the ‘ship-captain.’ 
Perhaps it was derived from ‘ Rabb, ’ which means ‘ master and lord. ’ In 
old Arabic its meaning was ‘ entire,' but it is probable that it is an Arabic- 
ised form of the Persian word ‘ Rahban, ’ which means ‘ a person who 
sees a ship going on the right path.’ 0^.1 commonly used by Arab 
sailors, is another word of pure Persian origin. The man who sat on the 
look-out, watching for a storm or iceberg or any other danger was called 
: an onlooker. 

In the Abbaside period Mallah and Khallasi were subordinates and 
high-ranked sailors were known as ‘ Rausa ’ (officers). The singular of 
the latter term is ‘ Rais, ’ which later on became corrupted into ' Ris, ’ 
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signifying ‘ captain of a ship n . ^ 2 had the same meaning in the 9th and 
10th centuries A.H. jb , though rarely used, also conveys the same sense. 
Its other forms are >b and jyj derived from jjj which means ‘ ex- 
periment, test and manufacture. ’ 3 


WORDS FOR PORTS, COASTS, ETC. 

THE oldest Arabic word for port is ‘ derived from which 

means ‘ to bring (a ship) ashore. ’ L* , with its plural , was used 
later in the same sense. Probably it was derived from ‘ l»l ’ which means 
'tarry.’ This word is found in books of 3rd century A.H. (vide 
Kitab-ul-Buldan by Ya'qub!’ p. 338) and is still current. The word ‘ ’ 

conveying the same meaning was borrowed from Latin, while ‘ ^ ’ 
came from Persian. gL- and signify a ‘ bay.’ 

An old word for ‘ sea-coast ’ is Jidd; hence the name of the famous 
coastal town of Arabia, Jeddah. Li and are also used for ‘ coast. ’ 
iL-C is the most common word for it. , -*r~ , jrf and convey the 
same meanings. 

lib* (Iraq) means a meadow situated on the sea-coast. Khaffail has 
mentioned a word for coast in his book Shafa-ul-Ghalll, written in 
the 1 ith century A.H. 


NEW WORDS 

WHEN the Arabs progressed in navigation, after the advent of Islam, 
many new words were coined, e.g., LL- ‘ to start after weighing anchor’. 
The word really meant to snatch. Similarly originally signifying 

' to hoist sail ' was later used in the sense of ' steering a ship.’ 
means ‘ sweet water,’ hence vlLJ-l to make provision for sweet water 
in the ship.’ i s another new word for ‘ coast.’ It has been borrowed 
perhaps either from Persian or Sanskrit. While describing the coast of 
Madras, Sulaiman mentions a place Kulah-bar, adding j 

(‘ And all coasts are called bar). Malabar and Kulahbar in southern 

1. Maruj-al-Zahab, Vol. I, p. 282 (Paris Edition). 

2. Al-Fawaid Fi *Ibn-ul-Babr Wal Qawa’id by Ibn Majid Sa‘di, p. 46, Paris. 

3. Lisdn-uU' Arab and Shafa-ui-Ghalil. 
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India, Zanzibar in Africa all point to the same meaning. The word is 
probably an Arabicised form of the Sanskrit word jb, e.g., in Kathiawar 
and Karwar. 

Terms used by the navigators of the Indian Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea differed. The mast was called JO in the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean buttSjCin the Mediterranean. 1 Some words took new 
complexion, as which meant in old Arabic ‘ to make provision’ ; later 
on it meant ‘ to equip an army,' and then ‘ to provision a ship,’ (Sulaiman, 
p. 15). Similarly <JA meant in old Arabic ‘to throw,’ but later it was used in 
the sense of ‘ to unload the cargo of a ship.’ 2 began to be used for 

‘ passengers on ships. ’Similarly _r*was used exclusively for ‘ship.’ 

meant originally ' trot of a horse ’ but later on came to signify ‘a hurricane.’ 3 


FOREIGN WORDS 

MANY words were borrowed from foreign languages. Some have 
been mentioned above, for the sake of illustration we add a few more : 


Arabic Words 

Meanings 

Persian words 


. . Map of the routes of a ship 


1 , ■ . ... 

. . Small boat. . 


jbj 

. . Edge of a boat 

jhjf. 


. . Anchor 

Hindi words 

gib- 5 

. . Small boat 

■ ■ 

_ 4 *. . b 

. . Fleet 

• • Ijsi 


. . Small boat 



. . Cabin in a ship 

( ( l) CJNlL 

jUb 

. . Indian merchant, later on, passengers 

of a ship. 

ft 

\Jo 

Ibn Batuta 

/ 

uses a word of Chinese origin 

(Junk) to signify 


big ship.’ Similarly there are numerous words of Greek and Latin origin, 
e.g.. o~ jjGji _ (a bow; Gr. : stuma ) b>>. _ - dji , 

etc. 

1 . Safar Namah-i-Abul Hasdn Sairafi, Mas'udi, Appendix, p. 196. 

2. 'Ajaib’ul Hind, Ibn Shahryar, p. 16. 

3. Ibid., p. 142, 146. 
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WARSHIPS 

THE Arabs followed the Romans in equipping their men-of-war 
borrowing many of their words to signify various kinds of warships, e.g., 
djL“l (pi. ) meaning ‘ a fleet of warships,’ also (_^i-iand tff-uLi , a 

‘ warship.’ Asfi Mecci of Gujrat uses a word to mean ‘ ship ’ in his 
Zafar-ul-Wdlah, (Vol. I, pp. 36, 41, London) which is a history of Gujrat, 
India. Many new words also were current for different kinds of men-of- 

war, e.g., - obc kw - Ail J>. - <uJaj . 

The place where warships were built was called in 

Arabic. The French word ‘ D ’arsena ’ and the English ‘ Arsenal ’ are both 
derived from the same root. 


ARABIC WORDS IN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 

THE following Arabic and Persian words are still in use in European 

languages : j>^\ _aM(‘ Amiralh, ’ Portuguese ; ‘ Amiral, ’ French and 

* 

1 Admiral, ’ English), (‘Arraez,’ French), *4* (‘Corvette,’ French), 

*• 

vl j* (‘ Faluga,’ Protuguese ; and ‘ Feluca,’ Spanish). jf'\ (Anchor), 

(A1 hurrego), Jr^- JJ-I (Cable). 

All these words tell their own tale. They not only furnish us with 
clues to the study of the history of Arab navigation and naval warfare but 
give us an idea of their association with foreign countries. 


OLD ARABIC POETRY 

THE only source of pre-Islamic Arab history is the pre-Islamic Arab 
poetry. In it we find frequent references to rivers, the sea and navigators . 
Naturally such references occur in the poetry of those poets only who 
knew the sea or the rivers. Tarafa, who flourished twenty or twenty -five 
years before the advent of Islam, and was connected with Bahrain and 
Hira in his famous ode which forms one of the Sab‘a Mu'alliqah (the Seven 
Hanging Odes) compares his fleet -camel to a big rocking ship. He says : 

j 1 yjL ^!>U| ^1 cm* ^*j| aJ j-u 

(The litters of the lady of the Malik tribe in the morning looked at 
the time of departure like ships in Nawasif, like Roman ships or ships of 
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Ibn Yaman, whom sailors sometimes misdirect and sometimes keep on 
the right course). 

These verses depict beautifully how sailors drove ships in unfathomed 
seas, and how they veered sometimes from the straight course and went 
astray. In the last verse, there is the name of an Arab navigator, Ibn 
Yaman who had many ships. It is said that he was an inhabitant of 
Bahrain, who built big ships and whose fame was wide-spread. Ibn 
Yaman lived in the Days of Ignorance. The name ‘ Yaman ’ which is the 
Arabicised form of the Hebrew ‘ Yamln ’ suggests that he was probably a 
Jewish merchant, who owned ships. Tarafa also draws a realistic picture 
of the waves of the sea breaking against a ship : 

.* . A 

-G L (Jjliil ^ c-tll 

(The breast of the ship breaks the waves in the same way as children, 
while playing, cut a heap of clay with their hands and divide it into two 
parts). 

He pays a compliment to the long neck of his she-camel : 

> . 

^ OJyjtv? |j| 

(When she gets up with the help of her long arched neck it looks like 
the helm of a ship sailing upward in the Tigris). 

The illustrious poet A'sha Maymun of the Days of Ignorance, who also 
was associated with the court of Hlra, depicts in his verses the grandeur 
of the stormy sea and the beauty of boats plying in the Euphrates. To 
give but one illustrat ion of his acquaintance with the sea : 

ybUtj j Gdi ifts| il 

(When like the Euphrates its waves are stirred, it throws off Ship and 
swimmer). 

But parhaps the most wonderful verse is of the proud and heroic poet 
‘Amr bin Khulthum of the Taghlab tribe of Rabi‘ah (Iraq). He writes in 
zeal and pride : 

(We marshalled the land with forces so that the battle-field grew 
narrow, and we filled the waves of the sea with boats). 

One more Arab poet describes the movement of a boat on sea in the 
following way : 

(The ships, with their sails unfurled, rend asunder the sky of the sea, 
as they climb upon the back of the waves, and come down again). 
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THE HOLY QUR’AN 

THE most reliable material for the history of the Days of Ignorance is 
the Holy Qur'an, which has been preserved intact without any alteration or 
change. We find abundant references to ships and the seas in its verses, 
which are too copious to be mentioned in this essay. Ships have been 

mentioned in 28 verses : 23 verses contain the word >^,j^has been 
used in two places ; occurs once ; then there is h- in one verse, and 

also v*"- 5 J meaning ‘ made of planks and nails. ’ 

In the Holy Qur’an, the history of boats can be traced to the Deluge of 
Noah, for he was ordered to make an ark in the following words : “ And 
make the ark before our eyes. ” ( Hud : 4). The material used in the ark 
may be known from the verse : ‘ ‘ And we bore him on that which was made 
of planks and nails.” ( Qamar : 1). This shows that a boat was built by 
making holes in planks of wood and joining them with nails, and it was so 
strong that it withstood the beating of the waves like a rock. “ And it 
moved on with them amid high waves like mountains.” ( Hud : 4). 

The purpose for which ships plied on sea and the kind of work 
carried on by the Arabs may be learnt from the following : “ It is He who 
hath subjected the sea unto you, that ye might eat fish thereout, and take 
from thence ornaments for you to wear, and thou seest the ships ploughing 
the waves thereof, that ye may seek to enrich yourselves of His abundance 
by commerce, and that ye may give thanks. ” ( An-Nahl : 2). 

In another place two rivers have been mentioned, one of which has 
sweet water, and the other brackish but both of which contain fish. One 
of them yields pearls and corals, and ships sail on it. The rivers meant 
here are the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates, which have salt and sweet 
water respectively. 

The ships ploughed on with the help of favourable winds ; “ Of His 
signs one is, that He sendeth the winds, bearing welcome tidings of rain, 
that He may cause you to taste of His mercy ; and that ships may sail at 
His command, that ye may seek to enrich yourselves with His abundance 
by commerce, and that ye may give thanks. ” ( The Romans : 5). 

The above verses indicate clearly that the Arabs navigated (1) to catch 
fish, (2) to gather pearls and corals, and (3) to carry cargo and merchandise 
from one country to another for profit. 

The journeying of weak and feeble men in unfathomed seas, exposed 
to the mercy of hostile winds, was a dangerous business. In such circum- 
stances, ships often faced contrary winds, cloud, storm, and the dreadful 
spectacle of death. In the cloud of disappointment the only silver lining 
must have been the hope of succour from Omnipotent God. 

From internal evidence in the Qur’an we arrive at the conclusion that 
the Semitic people as far back as the Patriarch and the Israelites were sea- 
faring nations and the Bible also supports the same conclusion (vide 
Israelites : verse 7 et seq.). The Qur’an gives most vivid and realistic des- 
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criptions of the movements of a ship on a billowing ocean, and the utter 
helplessness of man to face the wrath of Nature, which are absolutely 
without parallel in Arabic literature. The hearers of the Qur’an must have 
been thoroughly acquainted with all these dangers and the whole argu- 
ment appealed to them as irrefutable testimony of the Divine Mercy. 
The graphic accounts of the perils which beset ships, the lamentations of 
passengers, their earnest prayers to God for deliverance and their forget- 
fulness and ingratitude after landing on the shore were common experience 
of Arab life. 

There are further verses of the Qur’an which clearly show that the 
Arabs were quite familiar with the ways and means of taking their ships 
across stormy seas to far off countries . They knew how to steer their ships 
clear of a gale or a storm. They knew when a storm was coming and the 
nearest haven to which they could rush for refuge. They were also 
familiar with the directions of different winds, and highly skilled in this 
science. They dwelt in deserts and coastal regions, so they were adepts in 
signs of storm. According to the Arab sailors there were twelve kinds of 
winds : (South Wind), JUi (North Wind), <J. (Westerly Wind), 

jjpj (Westerly Wind)* W (South Wind), (North Wind), Gd 

(North-east Wind), (South Wind), (Dark Wind), 

(Good Wind), ^ (North Wind), (North Wind). The Arabs 

had different words for winds according to their characteristics and fea- 
tures. Nautical astrology (*L*A| f*G) and the knowledge of movements 
of winds Qyi s-'V 4 gG) were much liked by the Arabs. Voluminous books 
have been written in Arabic on these and one of the most important of 
these books is Kitab-ul-Aniva by Abu Hanifah Dainuri (died, 282 A. H.). 

In the Holy Qur’an a picture of sea voyages is drawn thus : “ He will 
.... send against you a tempestuous wind and drown you” ( The Israelites ) 
‘‘ So that ye be in ships, which sail with a favourable wind, and they 
rejoice therein, when a violent wind overtakes them and the billows surge 
in on them from all sides.” (Jonah : 3). 

The Holy Qur’an, after describing ships ploughing on the seas, says : 

‘‘ The changing of the winds and the clouds made subservient between 
the heaven and earth are signs for people who understand it. “ ( Cow : 20). 

Ships ploughed on seas days and nights. By day the sailors knew their 
destination with the help of mountains, naval routes, and sea-coasts, but 
at night they knew directions by means of stars. The Arabs were highly 
skilled in the knowledge of stars, and their verses abound in references 
to them. They named most of the stars after the names of countries, 
while (Canopus), <Sj*~ (Canis), v*j (Venus), (Guards), 

(Pleiades), (Deb-aran) and scores of other stars were commonly 

used for such purposes. They knew the change of the season with the' 
setting of the Pleiades. 
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The excellence of the Arabs in the above art may be inferred from the 
Holy Qur’an also : “And He hath cast anchor in the earthiest it should 
move with you, and also rivers and paths that ye might be directed, and 
He hath likewise ordained marks whereby men may know their way, and 
they are directed by stars. ” (The Bee : 2). “ It is He who hath ordained 
the stars for you, that ye may be directed thereby in the darkness of the 
land and of the sea. We have clearly shown forth our signs unto people 
who understand.’’ ( The Cattle : 12). 

And when not even a star was visible on the sky in the awful darkness 
of night, gale and storm, the helplessness of navigators may better be 
guessed. The dismal picture of such occasions is thus drawn in the Holy 
Qur’an : “ Or, as the darkness in a deep sea, covered by waves riding on 
waves, above which are clouds, being additions of darkness one over the 
other when one stretcheth forth his hand, he is far from seeing it. And 
unto whomsoever God shall not grant his light, he shall enjoy no light at 
all.” ( The Light : 5). Had the Koreish and the Arabs no personal ex- 
periences oi such sea-voyages, these similia were likely to fall on listless 
ears. 

ARAB NAVIGATION IN THE DAYS OF THE HOLY PROPHET 

WE now come to the time when the dark cloud of the Days of Ignor- 
ance was disappearing and the effulgent sun of Islam was rising on the 
horizon ; but its rays had not yet permeated the Arabian Society. The 
old, crude and wild customs persisted still and whatever appears in the 
period is the corrective of their old usages. We see the Arabs of this 
period coming and going in their ships from one place to another. Abyssi- 
nia situated on the sea, was their second home and they frequented it at 
will. The Red Sea was navigated by the Romans and a little before the 
advent of Islam one of their merchant ships was wrecked near Jedda. The 
Korei§h purchased planks of the ship from the Romans and used them in 
the ceiling of the Ka'ba. 1 

When the storm of persecution broke on the Muslims in Mecca, the 
Holy Prophet advised them to emigrate to Abyssinia. Accordingly in the 
fifth year of the Prophet, a group of eleven men and four women left 
Mecca and found in Jedda two merchant ships ready to sail for Abyssinia. 
The embassy of the Koreish followed next but returned unsuccessful. 2 The 
false news of the conversion of the Koreish to Islam was conveyed to 
Abyssinia and some of the Muslims living there hurried to Mecca, but 
eighty persons had to retreat at once. When the Prophet emigrated to 
Medina, some of the Muslims joined him there by coming from Abyssinia. 
In 6 A.H., the Holy Prophet sent ‘ Amr, son of Omayya Damn, with a 
letter of congratulation to the ruler of Abyssinia. The latter sent in 

r. Vide SlrQt Ibn Hisham t Description of the Foundation of the Ka'ba. 

2. Tdrifeh T^baru Vol. Ill, p. 1182. 
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return a deputation of sixty persons to the Holy Prophet but unluckily the 
ship carrying this deputation sank in the way. 1 In 7 A.H. the Koreish 
emigrants of Abyssinia embarked for Medina, arriving at Jar, which was 
situated on the Arabian coast of the Red Sea at a distance of 10 stages from 
Ela (Akba). It takes one day to reach Medina from this place. 2 

About fifty-two Muslim converts of the Ash‘ar tribe embarked in a 
ship sailing from Yemen to Medina, but the strong wind took them to 
Abyssinia. The emigrant Muslims from Mecca received them and 
started with them on a ship in 7 A.H. for Medina, reaching there at the 
time when the Muslims were conquering Kh eiber. These men were 
named ‘ the People of the Ship.' 2 

Islam did not spread beyond the frontiers of Arabia during the 
Prophet’s lifetime, but in two years of Abu Bakr’s rule it made con- 
siderable headway in Iraq and Syria, and in ‘Omar’s period it penetrated 
to Persia and the Persian Gulf on one side, and, after crossing Syria and 
Palestine, to Egypt and Alexandria on the other. These were the two 
naval centres of the two greatest nat ions of the world : — of Chosroes and 
the Caesars respectively. 

The name of an old port on the Persian Gulf was Oballa, which was a 
commercial depot of Persia. Ships carried cargo and merchandise from 
this port to India and China. Alexandria, on the important roadway to 
Constantinople, Spain, North Africa, and Europe, occupied the same 
position in the Mediterranean Sea. After reaching these regions the Arab 
Conquerors grew impatient to sail further, but ‘Omar would not let them 
go ahead. The cause of ‘ Omar’s injunction was not that he feared the 
perils of sea-voyages, as is inferred from the story that, when he made 
enquiries about sea-voyages, one of his officers is reported to have described 
a man (in a ship) as “ a small worm standing on a wood.” The reason, 
however, was that the Arabs had no experience of naval battles, while the 
Romans and the Persians were skilled in it. It was, therefore, that the naval 
inroad made by the Arabs in a province of Persia, Fars, through Bahrain, 
was a failure and they suffered serious loss. ‘ Ala bin Al-Hadrmi was at 
that time governor of Bahrain, and he initiated this raid. When ‘ Omar 
knew this, he was very angry with him. 

Amir Mu'awiyah, who was at the time Governor of Egypt and Syria, 
also wanted to attack the Romans by sea, but ‘Omar deprecated the idea 
warning him to “ recall the punishment inflicted on ‘Ala for this.” 4 


THE JOINING OF THE RIVER NILE WITH THE RED SEA 

BUT the peaceful navigation of the Muslim Arabs began in ‘Omar’s 

1. Tabari, III. p. i57°* 

2. Yaqut, art., M Jar." 

3. $ahib Muslim, “ Faza'il-ul-Ash/areyln.” 

4. Tabari, Events of 17 A.H., p. 2546. 
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period. There broke out a severe famine in Arabia in 18 A.H. So ‘Omar 
wanted to have corn from Egypt. But it took a long time to import it to 
Arabia by land. ‘ Omar therefore had a canal of sixty -nine miles dug from 
the river Nile to the Red Sea. This work was completed after unflinching 
toil of six months, and twenty ships laden with sixty thousand Ardab of 
corn sailed from the river Nile to the Mediterranean in the very first year, 
and anchored safely in Jar, the port of Medina, at that time. 

This canal gave an impetus to the naval trade between Egypt and 
Arabia, and was in use till the days of ‘Omar bin ‘Abdul ‘Aziz (ioo A.H.). 
Later on, it was inundated here and there due to the negligence of the 
officers in charge. Mansur, the Abbaside Caliph, closed it on political 
grounds but it was cleared up again and utilised for a long time. 1 

THE IDEA OF THE SUEZ CANAL 

‘AMR BIN ‘AAS, the Governor of Egypt, was probably the first man to 
think of joining the Red Sea with the Mediterranean by a canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez but ‘ Omar opposed the idea. Abul Fida writes in his 
geography on Ibn Sa'yid Maghrabi’s authority : “ There lies the distance 
of sixty miles between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea from Farama. 
Ibn Sa'yid says that ‘Amr bin ‘Aas wanted to dig the land lying between 
the two, up to the place known as ‘ Zanab-ul-Timsah,’ but ‘ Omar dis- 
approved of the plan.” 2 The perilous consequences which possibly led 
the far-sighted ‘ Omar to oppose this plan are now quite intelligible to 
every layman of the East. 

Obulla as already mentioned was a port in the Persian Gulf. It was 
occupied by the Arabs in 14 A.H. Thus they held two important commer- 
cial ports in ‘Omar’s days, viz., Jar on the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, 
and Obulla on the Persian Gulf. 


JAR 

THIS was situated on the Arabian coast of the Red Sea probably near 
modern Yenbof The Muslims, who came back from Abyssinia in 7 A.H. 
landed at this port. This shows that it was a well-known place long before 
the advent of Islam. Its importance increased in ‘Omar’s days with the 
conquest of Egypt and Syria. And when the Nile and the Red Sea were 
joined together, it occupied a central position. Ships laden with provisions 
and merchandise came here from Abyssinia, Egypt, Aden, India and China. 
In the early centuries of Islam it grew very prominent, and was noted for 
art, learning, great scholars and big buildings. 3 

1 . Maqrizi and Husn-ul-Muhddirah t chapter “ Nahr Amlr-ul-Mo'minin.” 

2. Mi'ujam-ul-Bulddn, vide, Jar. 

3. Do Do 
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On the opposite side of Jar there was an island of one square mile, 
known as Qaraf. It was accessible by boat, and for ships coming from 
Abyssinia. Like Jar it had also a colony of the merchants. 


OBULLA 

THIS was situated a little above Basrah on the Tigris. It was a military 
cantonment and a commercial port in the Iranian days for ships coming 
from China and India. The Arabs occupied it in 14 A.H., and its naval 
importance was well maintained till 256 A.H., when it was destroyed 
by the inroads of the Abyssinians. 1 


BASRAH 

THE Tigris and the Euphrates meet together at the place called at 
present Qarna’, and fall into the Persian Gulf near the Shatt-al-Arab. 
Basrah was founded midway in 14 A.H. by ‘Omar’s orders. It rapidly grew 
into importance owing to its position, and when Sind was conquered by 
the Arabs in 97 A.H. the communication between Sind and Basrah 
became regular. 


OSMAN’S PERIOD 

THE real age of the Arab navigation began from Osman’s regime. 
The first Arab admiral was ‘Abdulla bin Qais HarithI, who made fifty 
naval raids against the Romans, commencing in 28 A.H. The Romans 
were terrified by him, but in one of his expeditions he was separated 
from his army, and was going alone on a small boat in the Mediterranean 
Sea when the Romans overtook and killed him. In 28 A.H., the Arabs 
invaded Cyprus. Amir Mu'awiyah and ‘Abdulla bin Sa‘d bin Abl Sarah, 
led the Syrian and the Egyptian navy respectively, 2 and the Arabs gradually 
occupied most of the islands in the Mediterranean Sea. 

The navigation of the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean began in the 
same period. After ‘Ala bin Ahladranu, ‘Omar appointed ‘Osman bin 
Abl-al-‘Aas Saqfl, the governor of ‘Oman and Bahrain. ‘Osman deputed 
his brother Hakam as Viceregent in Bahrain, which was the most important 
roadway of merchant-ships of the eastern countries, so Hakam had to 
prepare a fleet, a squadron of which he despatched to India. Bombay was 
not known then ; but Thana was raided by Hakam’ s battleships. Another 
assault was made against Bahroch, and then Mughirah bin Abi-al-‘Aas 


1. Tdrikh-e-Basrah by ‘Aazanri, p. n, Baghdad Edition. 

2. Vide Tabari , year 28 A.H. 

T)— 7 
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was sent to attack Daibal (Thatta), the port of Sind. 1 This shows that 
the Arab navigators either knew the locality of these cities or they sought 
help of Iranian sailors and seamen in ascertaining their directions. 

It is a mere coincidence that the Arab invasion to India was pioneered 
by the youths of saqafi clan and completed by a youth of the same clan, 
Muhammad bin Qasim, who subjugated the whole of Sind in 92 A.H. 

Syed Sulaiman Nad vi. 


i. Futuhul-Bulddn, 431 ; and M ujam-ul-fiu!d<5n, art., * Bahrain. The date is open to scrutiny. 



THE VICTORIES OF SULTAN F'lRUZ SHAH OF 
TUGHLUQ DYNASTY 

(English Translation of Futuhdl-i-Firuz Shahi ) 


S ultan firoz shah, (752-790 a.h., 1351-1388 a.d.), one of 

the most enlightened rulers among the Sultans of Delhi is described 
by Diyauddln Barni in his Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi. 

j y 3 j-Li J* 3 jr A > J ^ y ^ fL ^ ^ ' X * J - 

0 &£y jl jlkUl jUj 3 ^ Otlaiw j! y & k J ^ 


Sultan Flruz was not merely a just and merciful sovereign, but he had 
a passion for architecture and a taste for letters. He not merely shed lustre 
on the throne of Delhi by his numerous works of public utility, but his 
reign was signalised by the production of a copious literature on vane 
subjects . 1 Works on hagiology, Muhammadan law, medicine, falconry 
and history were composed during this period and many of them were 
dedicated to Sultan Flruz. It is well-known that the Sultan s love of learning 
transcended the barriers of creed. In course of his expedition to N agarkot, 
the Sultan’s curiosity was excited by the sight of a splendid Library 
attached to the temple and he ordered the translation of a few works on 
astronomy and other subjects into Persian . 2 The Sultan himself essayed 
his hand at literary composition and composed a pamphlet containing 
theres gustae of his reign, or, as he designates them, his victories, and 
had these engraved on the walls of the Kushk-i- Shikar, on the dome of 
the Kushk-i-Nazul and on the minaret of the stone mansion at Hruzabad 
This work, the manuscripts of which are extremely rare, was translated 
by Prof. Dowson, in the History of India as told by Its Own Historians . 
Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III. Prof. Dowson s MS. apparently found its 

I. Maktubdt-i- Ahmad Munyari, Ir&ad-u-Sdlikin, Khuld?at-ul-Alfdzi , Jdrm'-ul-' Vlum, Mandqib- 
Mabhduma-i-Jahaniydn , Tibb-i-Firuz Shdhx, Rdhat-ul-lnsdn , Fiqh-i-Firuz Shdhi, Fawdid-i-Firuz Shdhi, 
etc. Catalogue of Persian MSS. of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, 1924- 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Persian text, Bibliotheca Indica series, p. 233. 

3. Shams Siraj 'Afif’s Tarikh-i-FiruzShdhi. Bibliotheca Indica series, p. 178, p. 20. 
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way into the British Museum and was listed by Rieu in the catalogue of 
Persian MSS. The only copy of this work in India is preserved in the 
Aligarh University, of which a copy was obtained by Dr. Raghubir Sinh, 
heir-apparent, Sitamau State, Central India. The scholarly prince offered 
generously the use of his MS. and the present translation is based on this 
copy. This royal composition, 1 though small, is of great historical import- 
ance. It sets forth not merely a sketch of the works of public utility done 
by the Sultan for . the good of his subjects, but recounts the Sultan’s 
manifold exertions in the path of righteousness as he conceived it. 

The chief merit of this work, however, lies in the fact that the Sultan 
recorded here those thoughts and aspirations which stirred the inmost 
recesses of his heart, and though centuries have rolled away, the Sultan's 
words still ring in our ears. But the spirit of the royal sentiments is hardly 
echoed in the translation made in the History of India by Elliot and Dowson, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 374-388. Moreover, the above translation contains such 
material inaccuracies and so many omissions, though unimportant, here 
and there, that a fresh translation of the royal composition will probably 
be welcome to students interested in the medieval history of India. 


FUWHAT-I-FIRUZ SHAH I ( THE VICTORIES OFFIRUZ SHAH ) 

INFINITE praise and boundless gratitude be to the merciful and com- 
passionate Creator who offered necessary guidance to this poor, helpless 
Firuz, son of Rajab, servant of Muhammad Shah, son of Tu gh luq Shah, 
to breathe new life into the sublime tradition of the Prophet, to eradicate 
heresy, to stamp out abuses, to prohibit unlawful acts and to encourage 
the observance of divine precepts and obligatory religious tenets. Endless 
benedictions be on the chief of the created beings (the Prophet Muham- 
mad) who was sent to suppress customs and habits and to eradicate usages 
and practices, and on his descendants and companions, as by their 
praiseworthy endeavour, infidel practices were abolished ; may the 
blessings of God be on them all. After expressing his gratitude for the 
favour and bounties bestowed by the Divine Bestower on this humble 
servant — for to speak of His gifts is gratitude, and the chief of the sons 
of Adam was inspired to speak of His bounties in verse : — “ The bounty 
of thy Lord, rehearse and proclaim.” 2 

I wished that by rehearsing some of the divine gifts with which He 
had favoured me, I could express my gratefulness so far as it lay in me 
so that I might be admitted into the company of His grateful servants. 

One of the favours of the Creator, Who provides the necessities of life, 
(His greatness is exalted and charity universal) was that innovations and 


1. For details regarding the genuineness and importance of the work, see the present writer's paper, 
Futuhdt-i-Ftruz Shahi, in the J.R.A.S. B., July 1941. 

2. The Holy Qur’dn, by Yusuf Ali, Vol. VI, p. 1753. 
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abuses of religious tenets had become current in the kingdom of Hindustan, 
and having become habitual and natural with the people, they had deviated 
from the bright laws of the Prophet. God made (His) strength an ally of 
His own poor servant, and he deemed it incumbent on himself to prohibit 
the innovations, eradicate the abuses and uproot the forbidden things, 
and he made handsome efforts so that by the aid and assistance of God, 
the false customs and infidel practices were swept away and truth was 
sifted from falsehood. This was the first step. In previous ages, blood of 
Muslims was profusely shed and various kinds of torture were practised, 
such as mutilation of hands, feet, ear and nose, plucking out the eyes, 
pouring molten lead down the throats of people, hammering the bones 
of hands and feet to fragments, roasting alive in fire, driving nails into 
hands, feet and chest, flaying alive, battering with the spiked rod, dividing 
arteries, sawing a body in halves, and other forms of mutilation . 1 Most 
Merciful and Compassionate God strengthened the mind of his own 
slave, hopeful of (His) mercy, in order that he might devote his aspiring 
might in such a way that a Muslim’s blood be not unjustly shed, and 
that he be not tortured in any way and that nobody be mutilated. 

Verse . — How shall I express my humble gratitude for this boon that 
I am bereft of strength for committing tyranny on men ? They committed 
all these acts, in order that the hearts might be awe-stricken and fear 
might prevail in the minds of people and the affairs of government might 
be well organised and the following saying was made their motto. 

Verse . — “ If you desire the stability of the kingdom, you should 
always keep your sword in action .” 2 

By the grace of God which rests on this poor self, those cruelties and 
fears have been supplanted by tenderness, generosity and beneficence. 
Fear and hope have increased more than ever in the minds of the high 
and the low, and there is no need for execution, thrashing, cruelties and 
torture, and it is not easy to attain this good fortune without the mercy 
and the grace of God. 

Verse . — Show mercy when your arms are strong , 3 
as charity is better than anger. 

When greatness has been bestowed on you by God, 
the habit of punishing rashly is wrong ; 

If you do not delay in retaliation, 

you may kill him whom you might set free. 

When the body is cut to pieces, 

your command cannot recall it to life. 


1. Sirat-i-Firuz Shdhi also refers to the various kinds of tortures and punishment that were abolished by 
FirQz, (Sir Jadunath Sarkar's copy of Bankipore MS., pp. 106-124). 

2. Professor Dowson’s Translation conveys quite the contrary sense. 

3. Prof. Dowson has not made a literal translation of this verse but quoted a piece ot poetry. History of 
India , Vol. Ill, p. 376. 

D— 8 
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Behold ! How much pain has the loving mother 
endured for her own stripling. 

Don’t say : “ I killed a hundred men in battle.” 

Save a life so that they may call you a hero. 

As you feel disinclined to submit yourself to the lancet 
so don’t hack at another’s neck with the sword. 

Don’t strive to shed the blood of men, 

because life does not return once it passes away. 

Don’t make yourself an ally of villainy by shedding men’s blood, 
after all, you have also blood under your skin. 

A thousand applauses be given such a pioneer 

as does not commit deeds of blood in the presence of great 
Those who do not hasten to shed blood [men. 

receive honour from the orb of the sky. 

He shows mercy when the enemy is weak, 

and spares his life, by a full exercise of his magnanimity . 1 

By the grace of God my mind was firmly set on the idea, that the life 
of the Muslim and property of believers should remain absolutely secure, 
and whoever would deviate from the path of religious law (Shar‘) should 
receive his deserts in conformity with the injunctions of the Qur’an , 2 by 
the decree of the Qazls (Praise to Allah for His bounties). 

Another kindness and favour of the Great and Exalted God towards 
me is that the recitation of the titles 3 of the by-gone Sultans was expung- 
ed from the address of the Jum'a (congregational Friday prayer) and the 
Ids , 4 and the names of those kings of Islam as a blessed result of whose 
bravery and ardent longing the country of the unbelievers was conquered, 
the standards had become victorious in every country, the idol-temples 
were pulled down, the mosques and pulpits were filled to capacity with 
worshippers and were carried to lofty heights, the sacred creed became 
exalted, the Muslims had become powerful and the rebels had come 
under tutelage — 'had fallen into oblivion, We commanded that according 
to the traditional custom which prevailed, they should rehearse all their 
titles and qualities in the Khutba and should recall them with a view to 
divine forgiveness. 

Verse . — If you wish that your name be everlasting, 

don’t keep the names of the great unpublished. 

One of the gifts of the Guide to righteousness (may his name be 
exalted) is that in previous ages they collected unjust, unlawful and 

I. These verses are mentioned in Sxrat-i-Firuz Shdhi. Sarkar MS., ibid, p. 125. 

2* The translation of into Quran may be preferred to Dowson's rendering of the word into book . 

3. ‘Afif also says that the names of previous Sult&ns were introduced in Khutba , op. cit. Tdrikh-i-Firdz 
Shdhi, p. 106-107. 

4. Dowson translated the words I j into Sabbaths and feasts, op. cit. Dowson's History of India , 
Vol. Ill, p. 376. 

D — 8* 
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forbidden taxes for the public treasury, such as a toll on the betel-leaf 
market , 1 brokers of the market , 2 tax on butchers , 3 tax for super- 
intendence of public enjoyments and festivities, on sale of flowers, tax 
on irrigation , 4 octroi dues, tax on sale of fish, on the trade of cotton 
dressing, on soap-making, on rope -selling, on oil and ghee-making, on 
fried gram, teh-bazari , 5 chungi ghallah , 6 on pension , 7 tax on gambling, on 
houses, court fee, police tax, censor’s fee, house-tax , 8 and pasture-tax. 
We ordered the court of exchequer to abolish these taxes from the register 
and declared that whoever amongst the empowered officers should realise 
these imposts from the people, would be visited with condign punishment. 
Verse. — To' compose the hearts of friends is better than a store of wealth ; 

To have an empty treasury is better than drawing the people 

to affliction . 9 

The wealth, which was collected in the public treasury consisted of 
the taxes which are prescribed in the law of the Chosen One (may Allah’s 
mercy and peace be on him) and which the religious books set forth, e.g., 
land-tax, tithe, 10 zakat, the jizia on the Hindus, heirless property , 11 one- 

1 . if j means leaf, and not vegetables, hence tax on betel-leaf market is preferred here to Prof. Hodi- 
wala's suggestion of tax on the vegetable market. ( Studies in Indo-Muslim History, p. 340). 

2. Prof. Dowson has not translated this word, History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 377. 

3. Prof. Hodiwala rightly suggests the meaning of tS jljr 'Afif says, Persian text, p. 375 

•A* ■*» • $ J I j j* j* j * (j; jtf' • i L (3 O \ (j j ! J* r 

4. Dowson reads the word differently, J jr” V- j*T ‘Afif also tells us that Firuz imposed an irrigation 
tax op. cit. Tarikh-i- Firuz Sbdhi, p. 130. 

5. This tax was in vogue in Central India, as late as the early 19th century. Capt. Broughtons writes in 

his “ Letters written in the Marhatta Camp, during the year 1809; " “ The farmers, who have the entire 

management of their own Bazars, reimburse themselves by the following imposts and taxes : viz., 
Tehbazarie ; a quarter of an anna levied daily upon each dokan or shop and eight annas every tenth day, 
This is either collected daily, or every tenth day ; or sometimes two rupees are taken at once, at the end 
of the month. ” 

6. 0 A tax collected in kind from every corn-dealer, by a servant of the Kotwal, or superintendent, 
by dipping his right arm into the corn or meal, and scraping out as much as he can, into a bag held close 
to receive it. This handful is called choongee ; and three and a half choongees are taken daily 
from every shop ; two for the Sirkar (or the farmer, if the Bazar is rented), and the rest for the petty 
officers of the Bazar. ” 

7. Prof. Dowson reads the word as ^r>r ibid., p. 377. 

8. ij* j? has been wrongly rendered into Qhari by Prof. Hodiwala but the word itself means a chamber 
or house ( Burhdn-i-QatV , II, p. 252. ‘Afif also says that this was the house-tax, op. cit. Tdrikh-i-FirQz 
Shdhi, p. 375)- 

9. This verse occurs in Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, Bibliotheca Indica-Series, p. 240. 

10. Dowson translated j ^ I j\ ** I into tenth from cultivated land, History of India, III, 
P* 377- 

11. The word CjC j is rendered into ‘ Separatists ” by Dowson, History of India, III, p. 377. 
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fifth of the booty and mines ; and they would by no means realise such 
imposts for the public treasury as were not lawful according to the injunc- 
tions of the Qar’an. Previous to this age, owing to the spread of heresy, 
they used to collect four-fifths of the booty for the exchequer and give 
away one-fifth to the captors as a matter of custom and convention. The 
injunction of religion is that they shall collect one-fifth for the treasury 
and pay four-fifths to the captors and this injunction was totally inverted. 
As this injunction. was not in conformity with the prescription of the law, 
whoever appropriated this booty committed a forbidden act 1 and every 
child begotten of such a slave became illegitimate. With a view to its 
abolition we commanded that they should collect one-fifth for the treasury 
and pay four-fifths to the captors . 2 Next, the Shi'a who are called 
Rawafid, called upon the people to espouse Shlaism. Having written 
pamphlets and books on this faith, they had specialised in teaching and 
instruction and were used to indulge in public vilification and ugly abuse 
of the two Shaikhs (Abu Bakr and ‘Omar). We arrested all of them and 
their apostasy and seduction of others were proved. We punished the 
zealots and intimidated the rest by admonition, punishment and cruelties . 3 
A sect of Mulhids 4 5 and Abahiyas 6 had gathered together and incited 
the people to infidelity (Ilhad and Abahiyat) ; they used to meet together 
at a fixed place at nights by appointment ; people irrespective of matri- 
monial taboos carried food and wine with them and used to say : “ This 
is the worship of Allah,” and making an image they made the people bow 
down before it. They brought together wives, mothers and sisters at night 
and whoever amongst them chanced to catch hold of the garment of one 
woman used to commit adultery with her. We struck off the heads of 
their pm (spiritual guides), imprisoned, banished and punished the rest, 
so that this nuisance was completely stamped out of the fold of Islam. 


I. Dowson's translation conveys a sense different from what is warranted by the passage, ibid, p. 377, 

2* That FlrOz did not merely give utterance to the principle but acted up to it is supported by 
Mun§ha’at-i-Mahru . Of the enormous booty seized in the Jajnagar expedition Sultan Flruz distributed 
4/5th to the soldiers in accordance with the rule of §hara‘. (Sitamau copy of the R.A.S.B. MS.). 

3. $irat-i~Firuz Shahi says that the holy books of the Shi'as were burnt in the presence of all people. 
op, cit , (Sarkar MS., p. 164). 

4. The existence of these sects is vouched for by Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi and by Diya Barn! and Khazdin 
ul-Futuh of Amir Khusrau. From the description of the sect given in Sirat-i Flruz Sh&hi, Sarkar MS. 
p. 147, it appears that many Muslims were converted to a cult similar to that of Tantricism which had 
degenerated at that time into gross sensuality. A detailed description of this faith is given in the present 
writer's volume on Sult£n Flruz §hah which will shortly be published. Prof. Hodiwala suggests that 
the followers of this cult represented the VamSchari section of the Saktas but they are distinct from 
the Sahajiyas. There are certain agreements in practices between the T&ntriks and Sahajiyas but the 
spirit of the two doctrines is quite different from each other. 

5. 'Al&uddln Khalil suppressed the Ibahiyats and Buddhas. Eng. trans. (Kh^ain-uFFutuh, by M. 

Habib), p. 12 and piva-Baml, B.I., 334. 
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A class of men in the garb of atheism, (Dahariya ) 1 renunciation and 
celibacy, used to lead the people astray, make disciples of them, and 
discourse to them on the perverse faith. These seducers had a leader 
named Ahmad Bihari 2 ; he was a resident of the city of Delhi and a body 
of Biharis called him God. They brought up this band of men under 
arrest and in chains before us. He used to vilify the Prophet and affirm : 
“ What illumination can there be in the Apostolate of the man who had 
nine wives.” “ One of his disciples bore witness to his assertion. We 
punished both of them with imprisonment and commanded others to 
abjure and recant. We exiled each one of them to different towns. 
Accordingly the wickedness of this muddy-headed sect was suppressed.” 
Still another of the favours of God was the following: In the city of Delhi 
a person Rukn, by name, having the title of Mahd!, declared : “ I am the 
last Mahd!, I have acquired inspired knowledge, and I have not learnt 
from anybody and the names of all created beings which no other Apostle 
except Prophet Adam (may peace be upon him) was aware of, are known 
to me, and the mysteries of the science of alphabet which are not disclosed 
to anybody else have been revealed to me.” With this pretension he 
composed books and won over the people to apostasy and irreligion and 
proclaimed : “ I am Ruknuddin, the apostle of Allah.” The religious 
teachers bore out this point before us, averring : “ This has been said and 
we have heard it from him. When they brought him before us, we enquir- 
ed about his seducing others. He made a confession of his heresies and 
errors. The scholars versed in religion declared : “He has turned a kafir 
(unbeliever) and his execution is legal.” This wickedness and ferment 
originated among the Sunnis owing to his perversity. If its suppression 
was put off, which God forbid, it would lead to such (widespread) conta- 
gion that many Muslims would go astray and abjure Islam and such a 
ferment would arise that many people would be ruined on account of it. 
We commanded them to proclaim the wickedness, error and seduction 
on the part of this villain in the assembly of the scholars of the world 
who were versed in the Law, and to convey it to the ears of all high and 
low, and to inflict condign punishment i n accordance with the verdict of the 

1. The dahariyas believe in the pemvanancc of the world and do not believe in the Da> of Judgment, 
( dayerul ma'rafat). Dahariya is a name applied to those people who, not content with repudiating the 
belief in one God, the creation of the world by Him and His providence and denying the postulates 
of any positive religion, teach the eternity of time and of matter and ascribe all that happens in the world 
merely to the operation of natural laws. As the most characteristic principle of their teaching, on which 
all the others depend, stress is laid on their doctrine that time is without beginning. One comes nearest 
the meaning of the Dahariya by translating it as materialists or naturalists ; the oldest definition of the 
meaning of Dahariya is to be found in Djahiz’s Kitab-ul-Kayawan where they are credited with a hedo- 
nistic view of life in addition to atheism and naturalism, using the terms in the most general sense 
(Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. I., p. 378, 1913)- 

2. Dowson very curiously writes the name as Ahmad Bahari, History of India , p. 37^- Religious fer- 
ment of this type in which claims were made by persons of being commissioned by God also stirred 
medieval Europe, History of The Middle Ages by Hallam. H. 5 2 5*7- 
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doctors of law and leaders of faith. They executed him along with these 
persons who were his devotees, disciples and associates, and all people 
high and low, rushed forward and tore his flesh, skin, and limbs to pieces 
and his iniquity was put down with such a rigorous hand that it became 
a warning to the people of the world. God, Exalted and Great, made 
His divine favour and grace accessible to His own poor servant in eradicat- 
ing such wickedness, rooting out similar heresies and endowing him with 
strength in reviving the traditions (of the Prophet). This narration aims 
at expressing gratitude to God. Whoever seeks the welfare of his own 
faith, on hearing and pursuing the forbidden words, should travel along 
this path, in order that he may be rewarded . 1 By holding out these good 
deeds, as an example, we remain hopeful of reward. “ Allah is the giver 
of strength.” Still another favour of God was this: One of the sons of 
‘Ain-i-Mahru’s teachers 2 set himself up as a spiritual guide in the province 
of Gujrat. He recruited a large number of disciples and used to proclaim : 
“ I am God, ” and tutored his disciples saying : “ When I say I am God, 
you must respond. “ Thou art, thou art,” they said and he used to say : 
” I am the king who is immortal ” and wrote a book which recorded his 
sayings. They brought him before me in chains and this charge was 
brought against him. We punished him and burnt the book which he had 
composed, so that this unrest among the monotheistic Muslims was also put 
down. Another favour of God, was this : The customs and practices 
which are not permissible in Islam had become natural in the cities of 
Muslims owing to ignorance. Bevies of women, mounted on palanquins, 
carts, litters, horses and camels, and flocks of pedestrians used to come 
out of the city on holy occasions and repaired to the tombs. Rakes and 
ruffians, given to sensuality and averse to piety, committed wild and 
rowdy deeds which was common knowledge. By religious law women 
are forbidden to go out. We strictly forbade the women to visit the 
shrines, and whoever were to go, would be punished. Now, by the grace 
of God, Exalted and Great, the veiled Muslim women living in purdah 
have not the courage to go out and visit the shrines. This innovation too 
was suppressed. 

Another favour of God is apparent from what follows : The stupid 
idol-worshipping Hindus, who have submitted to the levy of jizya by way 
of security, and whose property has been safeguarded , 3 have built new 
temples in the city (Delhi) and its neighbourhood. In the religious dis- 
pensation of the Prophet, the construction of new temples is not legiti- 
mate. Inspired by divine strength, we destroyed their wicked foundations, 

1. Dowson confuses the meaning of this sentence, History of India , Vol. Ill, p, 379. 

2. Dowson translates > if* ^ j 'A* j! into one of the pupils of ‘Ain-i-MahrG, History of India; 

p. 379. (It seems likely that here religious teachers of a place named 'Ain m§hrfl are meant. — Ed., LC .) 

3. Prof. Dowson thus translates this sentence " had agreed to pay the money for toleration, and had 
consented to the poll-tax." He apparently made a distinction between ]ar-i-d}\immia and jizya whose 
significance cannot be understood, History of India , Vol. Ill, p. 380. 
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executed the leaders of the false faith who were leading others astray, and 
warned the rank and file by punishment, so that this abomination com- 
pletely subsided. 

Still another favour was the following : In the village of Maluh 1 where 
there was a tank known as kund, temples were built. A large number of 
Hindus with their retinue, riding together and equipped with arms and 
armour and accompanied by their wives and children, borne in palanquins 
and carriages, assembled in thousands according to their custom on an 
appointed day and performed idol-worship. This wickedness was carried 
to such a length that shop-keepers used to carry there various kinds of 
gew-gaws and palmed them off by craft. A band of irreligious Muslims, 
prompted by evil passions, participated in these gatherings. When this 
state of affairs reached our ears, by divine grace we made a firm resolve 
to suppress this wickedness which was corroding the religion of Islam. 
We went there on the day they had assembled and ordered the execution 
of those persons who had been their plrs (spiritual guides) and who seduced 
and misguided them, and we restrained the rest of the Hindus by excru- 
ciating punishment . 2 We destroyed the idol-temple and erected a mosque 
in its place ; we colonized the localities and gave one the name of Tugh- 
luqpur and the other that of Sadlapur, and now by the grace of Great and 
Exalted God, Muslims offer prayers to true God, perform Takblr (recita- 
tion of Allahu Akbar), Azan (call to prayer) and congregational prayer, 
and recite the creed There is no God but God in those places where the 
stupid unbelievers had built idol-temples ; and in those places where the 
unbelievers had built their dwellings, the Muslims have taken up their 
abode and keep their tongue moist by reciting the creed 3 There is no God 
but God. Thanks to Allah for the religion of Islam. 

Still another favour of God was this : It was reported that in the village 
of Salihpur, a number of Hindus had built a new idol-temple and per- 
formed idol-worship. There also we sent a few men to destroy the temple 
and stamped out the wickedness of these persons who persisted in error. 

Still another favour of God was this: In the village of Gohana 4 some 
Hindus had raised a new temple. A number of polytheists used to assemble 

1. Prof. Hodiwala is inclined to identify Maluh with Malja or Malcha in the vicinity of Delhi where 
Sultan Firuz constructed a band. But as Maluh and Malcha are written quite different by, the identi- 
fication does not appear to be convincing (Studies in Indo-Muslim History by Prof. S. H. Hodiwala, 
1939. p. 343. There was a place of this name in Lucknow Sarkar during the reign of Akbar ; which is men- 
tioned to have been prosperous mahal at that time, (Eng. trans. of A‘in-i-Akbari by Gladwin, p. 490). 

2. Sultan Flruz's repressive policy against the dkimmis is also supported by 'Aflf, e.g. t the burning 
of the Brahmins and jizya imposed on them (op. cit. Tarikh-i-Firuz £hahi, pp. 379-384). Nizamuddm 
Ahmad also says that the Sul^Sn erected mosques in the place of temples (Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, p. 240). 

3. Dowson has abridged the translation of the concluding sentences of this para., History of India, 
Vol. Ill, p. 381. 

4. Gohana was a prosperous mahal in Sarkar Hissar Firuza, as attested by Jama' (op. cit, Eng. trans. 
of A'in-t-Akbari , p. 533). It is fifty miles north west of Delhi and 20 miles north of Rohtak. According 
to Hissar Dt. Gazetteer, the temples of Tirthankar Paresnath which exist here form the chief attraction 
of the devout Hindus at present. 
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and perform image-worship. Having seized these persons, they brought 
them before us. We ordered a public proclamation about the seduction 
of people by those who were the mainspring of wickedness among them, 
and also their execution before the royal palace, and we ordered the 
burning in the place of public punishment of books of false faith, idols 
and articles of image worship which they had brought with them in the 
presence of the public. Others were forbidden by admonition and punish- 
ment, which served as a warning to the rest, and no dhimmi could show 
such audacity in the kingdom of Islam. 

Still another favour of God was this. It had been the established 
practice in previous age to use gold and silver vessels at the time 
of taking meals and mount the hilt of the sword and bow 
string 1 with gold. We mounted our weapons with the bones of 
the hunted animals and accustomed ourselves to the use of vessels which 
weie permitted by religious injunctions . 2 Again it had been the custom 
and practice in by-gone days, that they painted figures on their garments, 
and robed the people in them as a mark of honour by the royal court. 
Similarly they used to carve figures on bridles, saddles, collars of their 
mounts, censers of aloe-wood, drinking-pots, cups, jugs, bowls, parasols, 
tents, screens, thrones, chairs and all other instruments and articles and 
had paintings in their possession. By divine guidance and heavenly favour, 
we directed that they should remove all figures and paintings from all 
articles and make those things which are not forbidden but sanctioned 
and approved by the religious Law ; we commanded that they should 
obliterate all carved and engraved figures chiselled out on the houses, 
walls and palaces . 3 Again, in previous ages, most of the robes of the 
nobility were unlawfully garnished with silk 4 and gold brocade. God gave 
me guidance so that I could make the general dress conform to such 
patterns as were permissible by the religious Law, and embroidered 
designs, caps and brocades whose trimmings did not exceed the breadth 
of four figures 6 were approved by us ; whatever was unlawful, unpermis- 

i. Dowson translates j j (f into sword belt and quiver, History of India, 

Vol. Ill, p. 382. 

2„ That the Sult&n cast aside the gold and silver vessels from the royal table is also supported by 
‘Aflf, T&rikh-i-Firuz Shdhi , p. 374. 

3. 'Aflf says that the Sultan removed all the paintings of men and animals which formerly adorned the 
royal private apartment. He commanded that only scenes of gardens and of natural sights should be, 
painted. Figures made of bronze, copper, gold and silver were also effaced, and gold and silver plates 
and cups were exchanged for stone and clay dishes and vases. The figures which were depicted on 
standards and pennons were similarly obliterated. (Tan kh-i-Firuz Shdhi, p. 374). 

4. Dowson's translation does not convey the real meaning, History of India, p. 382. 

5. Dowson translated as inches , ibid., p. 383. This decree was in consonance with the Law 

enjoined by Islam, Mimdt-ul-Ma?abib, vide , chapter on Kitab-ul-Libas. Maulana Fazlul Karim thus 
translates the saying of the Prophet on this point. 'Omar reported, that the Holy Prophet forbade the wear- 
ing of silk dress except like this, and the Messenger of Allah raised his middle and ring fingers and 
joined them. ‘Omar said " The Messenger forbade the wearing of silk except for a space of two or three 
or four fingers.” Engl, translation of Al-Hadlth by Fadlul Karim, p. 633. 
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sible, blameworthy and prohibited by the religious Law was swept away 
“ Thanks for the religion of Islam.” 

One of the gifts of God bestowed on the poor servant is 
that He gave us power for strengthening the foundations of 
beneficent institutions. We laid the foundation of many mosques, 
madrasas, and hospices in order that scholars, religious teachers, recluses 
and devotees might offer prayers to God in those places and assist the 
founder of these good works by their benedictions. The digging of tanks, 
planting of trees and endowment of land in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of religious Law are admitted and approved on all hands, and in 
Islam the doctors of Law are unanimous on this point ; they provided 
for stipends and settled the proportion of the grants to the beneficiaries 
so that their benefit might reach the servants of God 1 and a description 
was given in detail in the waqfnama (deed of endowment ). 2 

Another gift of God was this : We embellished by repair and rebuild- 
ing the edifices and structures of the previous kings and by-gone noblemen, 
which had decayed owing to the passage of time and gave the renovation 
of those structures precedence over our own buildings, e.g., the Jam'i 
mosque of old Delhi built by Sultan Mu'izuddln Sam, which required repair 
and innovation on account of its antiquity ; it was restored in such a way 
that it appeared to be built anew. The tomb of Sultan Mu'izuddln Sam, 
its western wall and the planks of the door, which had become old and 
mildewed, were rebuilt. The wooden doors, shelves and staircases were 
replaced by sandalwood, and the minaret of Sultan Mu'izuddln, which 
had crumbled down after a stroke of lightning, was repaired by being 
made more elegant and loftier than before. The tank of Altamash, 
whose channel was choked in its upper course by impious men, was cut 
off from its supply of water. We threatened the shameless, audacious 
persons with punishment and set the water flowing freely along the 
channel. The tank of ‘Alauddln had burst its confines and been drained 
of water 3 the people of the town had tilled it and dug wells on its site and 
sold water from them. We excavated it after an age, as a result of which 
the tank remained filled with deep water throughout the year. Similar 
was the case of the madrasa of Sultan Shamsuddin Altamash. Having 

1. Dowson's translation “ The learned doctors of the law of Islam have many trouble ; of this there 
is no doubt does not convey the real sense of this para. The translation made here is supported by 
‘Afif's narration." The revenue of the reclaimed lands was assigned for the maintenance of the ulema 
and magh&ikh and fixed allotments of this revenue were made (Tdrikh-i-Firuz ghahi, p. 130). Sirat-i- 
Firuz Shdhi also makes a similar statement. (Sarkar MS., 291). ‘Aflf further says that the Sultan earmarked 
36 lacs of rupees for the ulema and mash&ikh (Tdrikh-i-Firuz ^haht, p. 169). 

2. Sirat-i-FirQz Shdhi throws light on the "waqfnama" made by Firuz. All kinds of grants and endow- 
ments made for multiple purposes, e.g., maintenance of the holymen, religious teachers, servants attach- 
ed to mosques and madrasas were recorded in it and Flrtiz sent this long and elaborate document to 
Egypt, which after being approved by Caliph, was carried back to Delhi (Sarkar MS., pp. 291-292). 

3. Dowson's trans. does not express the correct meaning of the sentence, History of India Vol. Ill, 

P- 383- 
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rebuilt the places which had become dilapidated, we hinged doors of 
sandalwood and raised the fallen pillars in a more elegant way than that 
of previous times. The basement of the tomb, which had not been 
plastered at the time of original construction, now received its coating of 
plaster 1 ; the door of the arched gateway of the staircase was enlarged by 
hewn-stone and the fallen piers of the four towers were rebuilt. The 
tomb of Sultan Mu'izuddin, son of Sultan Shamsuddln, which was at 
Malikpur, had fallen into dilapidation to such an extent that it almost 
ceased to exist. Here a dome, a pavilion and a hospice were rebuilt. The 
tomb of Sultan Ruknuddln, son of Sultan Shamsuddln, which was at 
Malikpur, had fallen into such a state of dilapidation that it had almost 
disappeared. The tomb of Sultan ‘Alauddin Gharbi — the mosque which 
is inside the madrasa, was renovated from the foundation to the pedestal . 2 
The sepulchre of Sultan Qutbuddin and of the sons of Sultan ‘Alauddin, 
namely Khizr Khan, Muhammad Khan. Shadi Khan, Farid Khan. Sultan 
Shihabuddin, Sikandar Khan, Uthman, and Qutbuddin’s sons and grand- 
sons, was renovated. The doors of the arched gateway and the lattice- 
work of the tomb of Shaikh-ul-Islam, Shaikh Nizamuddin, were made 
of sandalwood, and the golden chandeliers were hung with gold chains 
from the four corners of the recesses of the dome, and a new congrega- 
tional hall was built such as did not exist here before. The tomb of Malik 
Taj-ul-Mulk Kafuri, who was the chief minister of Sultan ‘Alauddin, and 
possessed much intelligence and sagacity, had conquered many kingdoms 
which the hoofs of the horses of the previous kings had not traversed, and 
where the Khutba of Sultan ‘Alauddin was proclaimed, who maintained 
a cavalry forty-two thousand strong, was levelled to the ground and the 
grave sunk to the earth. The tomb was repaired from its base, as he was 
a staunch upholder of his master’s interest and a grateful person. In 
Darul aman, which was the place for the final rest of our revered master , 3 
the doors were made of sandalwood, and over the tomb of the honourable 
master, a canopy was hung, made out of the screens of the door of the 
House of Ka'ba , 4 and the materials for repairs and rebuilding of these 
tombs and madrasas were provided out of their old endowments. For 
places not previously endowed and also to furnish these places with carpets, 
articles of illumination and other furniture suitable for pilgrims, 
villages were assigned so that their proceeds might be expended on these 

1. Dowson's translation is here very curious, “ its court had not been made curved but I made it so," 
The word is ^ and not ibid. p. 383. 

2. Prof. Dowson's translation : “ 1 made good the tessellated pavement " does not yield any sense 
(ibid. Ill, p. 384). 

3. Dowson has abridged the passage and translated " MakhdurnSn ” into “ great men." This para, 
along with the next following one makes it abundantly clear that Sultan Firuz referred to Sul$n GhivS- 
tfouddln Tughluq and Muhammad bin Tughluq by this expression. 

4. Dowson’s translation leaves out these important words, History of India, p. 385. 
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places . 1 Similar was the case of Jahapanah, which was founded by Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, now received into divine forgiveness and favour, he 
was our lord and benefactor — especially I was reared and cherished by 
him . 2 It was kept in good repair. Similarly, the encompassing walls, 
built by the previous Sultans within the bounds of the city of Delhi, 
were repaired. In the madrasa, tombs and graves of Sultans famed for 
achievements and of great religious teachers, we preserved intact furniture 
necesary for travellers in those sacred places and villages with their lands 
and their old endowments. Besides, I assigned grants for those 
places where no kind of endowment or anything else was provided , 3 in 
order that the good works might endure for ever in those places and way- 
farers, scholars and learned men might live in ease and call them and us to 
memory in their beneficent prayers. 

Another favour of God was this : He made it possible for us to build 
hospitals ; so that whoever, whether high or low, was stricken with disease 
or pain, might come to this place. The physicians are on attendance to 
diagnose the disease, prescribe treatment and diet, and supply medicine 
and food from allotted endowments. All patients, whether resident or 
travellers, high or low, free or bond, who visited this place, were treated 
and by God’s grace restored to health . 4 

Another favour of God was this : From God who is almighty and full 
of perfection, this sinful servant derived strength, so that he, on behalf 
of the Sultan received into divine forgiveness and compassion, won over 
with riches 5 the heirs of those persons who were executed as well as other 
persons whose limbs such as eyes, hands, nose and feet were mutilated 
during the time of His Majesty Sultan Muhammad Shah received into 

1. ‘Aflf says that. Sultan Firuz assigned thirty-three lacs of rupees for scholars, religious teachers and 
holy men. 

2. The very grateful and affectionate sentiments expressed here by Sultan Firuz towards his patron 
Sulfan Muhammad bin Tughluq tend to impair seriously the authenticity of Badauni’s story regarding 
he rebellion of Firuz in concert with Shaikh Naslruddln Mahmud against Muhammad bin Tughluq 
( Muntakhab-ut-tawdrikh , pers. text, Bibliotheca Indica Series, p. 248). It may be mentioned here that Firuz 
entertained very loving sentiments towards Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq. In the course of Flruz's 
expedition to Nagarkot in 1362 A.D. he recalled the incident when his cousin, though overcome with 
thirst, rejected cold drink on account of his absence. On arrival at that hallowed spot Firuz caused cold 
drink to be prepared in profuse quantity and distributed it amongst the soldiers as a token of the hallowed 
memory of his cousin (Sir at -i- Firuz §kdhi , Sarkar MS. p. 79, Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, p. 233, (Muntakhabut- 
Tawaribh, P- 248. 

3 . Tabaqat-i-Akbari (p. 239) says that the Sultan wrote one chapter on the endowments of mosques 
and detailed directions for its expenditure. Again it says that Firuz kept in force the endowments made 
for mosques, hospices, madrasas, etc., ibid. p. 241. B. De s translation of j J&+ jl into “made 
endowments’* does not convey the exact sense (Eng. translation of Tabdqdt-i-Akbari by B. De, p. 260). 

4. Sirat-i-Firuz Stdhi and ‘Aflf attest this account of the establishment of hospital by Sulfan Firuz, 
Aflf, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shdhi r pp. 349-360, Sirat, pp. 244-248. 

5. Dowson has confused the meaning of the passage here, (History of India, III, p. 3 ^ 5 )- 
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divine forgiveness and favour, who was my lord, revered master and 
cherisher (may his place of eternal rest be joyful). 

Having secured the deeds of gratifications attested by witnesses and 
put them in a chest, we placed it at the head of the tomb of the Sultan 
(received into divine forgiveness and favour) in Dar-ul-aman, “ may God 
illumine his resting place.” So that by His universal kindness He might 
immerse our revered master and cherisher in mercy and make them re- 
conciled to our master by His. own treasures . 1 

One of the favours of God is that villages and lands held in proprietary 
right were confiscated in previous ages for various reasons and had passed 
from the authority and possession of the private person into the control 
of the exchequer. We declared that all who possessed proofs of ownership 
should bring them to the Dlwdn-i-shara , and on verification, the villages 
and lands which had been confiscated and over and above, whatever con- 
stituted his property, would be restored to him. Thanks to Allah, through 
His help we succeeded in this endeavour and the property passed into the 
hands of the rightful owners . 2 

We derived inspiration for encouraging the dhimmis in pursuing the 
true religion and proclaimed publicly that whoever amongst the un- 
believers would recite the creed of monotheism and embrace Islam, would 
be exempted from the jizya in consonance with prescriptions of the 
religion of the Chosen One, Muhammad, (may peace be upon him). 
The words of this (proclamation) reached the ears of all ; Hindus poured in 
throngs, and were honoured by the glory of the adoption of Islam. 
Similarly they are still trooping in from various directions and are embrac- 
ing Islam ; their jizya is being repealed and they are being distinguished 
by various rewards and honour . 3 Praise to the Sustainer of the universe. 

One of the gifts of God is that the wealth and property of the servants 
of God remain safeguarded in tranquil security during our reign and we 
did not consider it lawful to take away even the least particle from them. 
Many mischievous persons made false reports that such and such a person 
possesses so many lacs and such and such an officer so many lacs. We 
cramped the tongues of these tale-bearers by reproofs and punishment so 
that people were freed from the wickedness of this tribe of men . 4 Certainly 

1. FirOz’s reparation to the heirs of those executed by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq is supported by 
Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi (Sarkar MS., pp. i 55 -1 5^ and Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, Pers. text, p. 240). This passage is of 
great historical importance as it shows that the late Sultan’s coffin which was buried at Sehwan 
(Oriental College Magazine, Lahore Feb. 1935 and Proceedings of Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, pp. 
273-279) was again transferred to Delhi and finally interred in Dar-ul-aman. 

2. The restoration of confiscated lands is also attested by (Sirat-i-Firuz SJldhi, Sarkar MS., p. 148). 

3. Sirat-i-Firuz Shdhi also states that the Sultan granted remission of Jizya to those who embraced 
Islam (Sarkar MS., p. 170). 

4. bultSn GJiiyathuddin Tughluq also adopted measures against the tax-collectors and fanners of 

revenue j*o I ( Tdrihh-i-Firuz £hdhi by piya Barni, Bibliotheca Indica 

Series, p. 429). 
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on account of this favour, all became sincerely attached and well disposed 
towards us. 

Verse. — Seek good name, as the treasure of munificence is a hundred times 
better than the treasury of wealth. 

One blessing is better than a hundred ass-loads of riches. 

By the favour of God humility to the mendicants 1 and the indigent, 
and winning their hearts, obtained a firm hold on our minds. Accordingly 
wherever we found mendicants and recluses, we went to visit them and 
craved their blessing so that we might acquire the excellence implied in 
the expression, “How noble is the king at the door of the mendicant.” 
If any one amongst the officers attained to the natural fullness of age, we 
gave him permission and advice so that he might devote himself to the 
acquisition of the riches of the other world and abjure the actions disap- 
proved by the religious Law which had been committed by him in youth, 
become averse to the world and turn his face towards the affairs of the 
other world. Tetrastich : When you are grown old, you cannot perform 
youthful deeds. During old age you cannot commit villainy in secrecy ; 
whatever you have done in the darkness of night, you have done, you can- 
not do it in the light of day. Next, agreeably to this distich, it is the 
principle and rule of the great that they favour a good man 2 and if the life 
of this man comes to an end, he favours his sons. When any of the officers 
of rank and position, whoever he might be passed away from this world of 
enchantment to the abode of bliss by the decrees of Providence, we bestow- 
ed his post and rank on his descendants in such a way that they might 
remain 3 better off than their father in position, affluence and dignity, and 
might suffer no diminution in status. 

Distich. — It is the principle and rule of kings to honour the wise and 
after their age, they keep engagements with the sons of the wise. The 
greatest and best wealth which the Giver of a kingdom, Whose greatness 
is sublime and charity universal, has bestowed on this servant, is that God 
inspired me to render obedience, faithfulness and goodwill, and to fulfil 
the command of His Majesty, the refuge of the caliphate, descendant of 
the uncle of the Prophet (peace be on him). The purity of administration 
is not regularized until one honours himself by submission to His Majesty 
and obtains a writ of approval from His sacred court. 4 Hence the faith 

1. jS* J I yb do not mean here “poor and needy" as translated by Dowson. Strut- i-Firuz 
gkdhi makes it convincingly clear, by stating that the Sultan honoured the dwellings of the pious der- 
vishes, by his footsteps. Thus he visited the dwellings of Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq, the Bengali, Shaikh Chirm- 
posh of Bihar, Shaikh Sharfuddin Panipathi and others (Sarkar MS., Sitt, pp. i74-i 8 4h 

2. This verse occurs also in Si rat, p. 153- 

3. Firuz's concern for the heirs of the faithful officials and his liberality towards them is supported 
by Strut, pp. 152-155, and Tun^h-i-Firuz Sdhhi, pp. 96-97. 

4. The fact of exchange of gift between Sultan Firuz and the Caliphs of Egypt is supported by the 
evidence of all the contemporary writers, e.g., (Tdrikh-i-Firiiz Shahi by Piya Barni, pp. 59 8- 599)*» ( AfU s 
Tdrihh^Firuz 3 hdhi t pp. 273-275) Sirat-i-Firuz Shdhi, pp. 288-292 gives details about the visit of the 
Caliph’s envoys to Delhi. 

E— 9 
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of this person in allegiance to the Khalif became confirmed and a mandate 
conveying plenary authority and the viceregency of the Khalif was issued 
from His Majesty’s sacred Court of the Caliphate. He was honoured in the 
mandate with title of Sayyid-us-Salatln and owing to a flow of presents 
and gift of robes, the court of the Caliph including scarf, standard, ring, 
sword and footprint, glory and supremacy over the people of the world. 
The essence of this (autobiography) lies in the fact that by rehearsing the 
favours which have been bestowed a thousandth part, only a little out of 
the abundance of gratitude may be expressed. Those who are seekers 
after well-being and felicity should read it and learn that this is the best 
course. Humanity does not want that it should fail in pursuing this course. 
People are rewarded for their good deeds, and we shall earn merit by 
pointing the way to good works 1 . Futuhat-i-FhuzShdhi is completed . 2 

N. B. Roy. 


1 . Dowson has abridged the translation of this passage. 

2. My thanks are due to Dr. Baini Prasad, the translator of Qdjiun-i- Humayuni for his valuable sugges- 
tions in rendering this text into English. 


E — 9* 



PIETRA-DURA DECORATION OF THE TAJ 


A N important feature of the magnificent Taj is that it is embellished 
with many varieties of decoration simply with a view to relieve 
the monotony of the omni-present white marble. Especially one 
of them, in inlay on white marble, by its variegated precious stones 
dominates the rest both in quantity and quality. Even a casual observer of 
the Taj notices it on the spandrels of the facades of entrance, the facades of 
the actual mausoleum, the sarcophagi, the enclosure, etc. The same decora- 
tion in inlay is found in India on many Muslim monuments much earlier 
than those of the Mughals, although not of such a fine type as that of the 
Mughals. This particular form of decoration of the Taj has caused a 
good deal of controversy as to its being of Italian origin. 1 We wish to 
discuss hereby tracing its real history as a part of the Muslim fine Arts. 

It is alleged by the experts that the inlay is supposed to have originated 
in the East and taken by the Phoenicians to Greece and thence to 
Rome. Phoenicia and Greece were provinces of the Byzantine empire. 
But the fact is that the term pietra-dura applied to this form of inlaid dec- 
oration originated at Florence only during the sixteenth century and then 
began to be used in the sense it now signifies. It was something of a revival 
of the ancient Roman opus sectile and first appeared, according to Major 
Cole, in the Fabbrica Ducale built by Ferdinand I, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany in 1558 A.D. 2 

Previous to the Italians, the Persians used the term Parchin KarP for 
this form of pietra-dura decoration while the Arabian writers used the 
word Al-Fusai Fasa 4 for glass mosaics generally found in Palestine of the 
Byzantine origin, which is different from pietra-dura, as far as technique 
is concerned. It is a pity that writers sometimes fail to distinguish between 

i. Father Hoston did his best to prove the pietra-dura of the Taj to be of Italian origin in a long article 
published in the Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. Ill, 1922. 

2. Cole, H. H., Illustrations of Buildings near Muttra and Delhi , London, 1872. 

3. Nagir Khusrau says 

ifi*? y j 3.$ J 

Kh 5 n Arzu says : — 

Ja Jl Cm 

4. Lisdn~ul-*Arab and Lane's Arabic Dictionary under . Muqaddasi’s Geography, p. 58, 

Le Strange’s Palestine under the Muslim, pp. 228-230, 241, 268 ; the Legacy of Islam, p. 161. 


J* J ^ 
J»k jl-L* f jr. if) 
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the two. Nasir Kh usrau (d. 1088 A.D.) a well-known Persian writer, 
traveller and philosopher, used the word Parchin in his poetry, and in the 
real sense of Parchin Karl. Khan Arzu also brings it into his poetry, but 
we should content ourselves with the contemporary histories of the 
Mughal Emperors who decorated their masterpieces of architecture with 
this very pietra-dura describing it by the same term Parchin Karl. 

The Byzantine monuments of Asia Minor were decorated with inlay 
in marble much before the foundation of St. Sophia at Constantinople in 
the 6th century of the Christian era. Later on, the Seljuq Turks occupied 
Asia Minor in the nth century. Their capital was then Qunia where 
they erected new monuments, including mosques, madrasas and palaces 
after their own special styles. Those monuments were duly decorated 
with their special devices of geometric patterns, floral motifs and arabesques 
in stucco, in relief, in inlay, etc. In particular, the prayer niche of the 
Laranda mosque at Qunia built in 1225 A.D. invites our careful observa- 
tion to study the varieties of decoration which it bears in inlay, both in 
terra-cotta and marble. Similar terra-cotta inlay as a technique of the 
Seljuqs of the days of Malik Shah is traceable in the Small Dome Chamber 
of the Masjid of Isfahan. 1 

If we trace the existence of coloured mural decoration among the 
Musalmans, we shall be able to find very early specimens of faience 
revetments and faience mosaics in Persian buildings. Ibn Rustah, writing 
about 903 (290 A.H.) discusses the great mosque of Baghdad and others 
which were wholly ornamented with lapis lazuli tiles, and Ya'qub! in the 
tenth century speaks of the Masjid at Bukhara as celebrated for its green 
minaret. 2 In short, the Musalmans had begun early to decorate their 
monuments after their particular designs and devices which later became 
their standard styles. When the Byzantine empire ceased to exist, the 
Art and Literature of the Musalmans became the source of inspiration 
to Europe. In the case of the colour decoration of the architecture of Italy, 
Mr. James Ward says : “In all flat ornament used in the decoration of 
buildings of the 13th and 14th centuries in Italy, either in painting, 
mosaics, or inlaid work, Byzantine, Saracenic or Persian influence may 
be noticed.” And further he says : “ We may clearly see the development 
of Giotto’s Italian Gothic ornament, still mixed with some of the older 
Romanseque forms that Tarrati loved to use, while Saracenic influences 
are not absent.” 3 

Especially as to the decorative patterns or motifs of Muslim monu- 
ments whether in India or abroad, we shall see that they generally have 
one and the same origin. Therefore it encourages us to conclude that the 
Musalmans in India began to decorate their monuments by applying 
the same patterns whether in faience or in mural or on stone in relief 


1. A.U.Pcpe, The Survey of Persian Art, pp. 1 290-1. 

2. Ibid , 1323. 

3. Wards, J. A., The Italian Colour Decoration , London, 1908, pp. 60, 65, etc. 




To face p. 467. 


Plate I. 




Fk;s. 1 -12 showing the Lotus Palmetto, Fantastic Foliage, etc., reproduced from M. Jalal Asad’s 
The Turkish Art {Turk Sun'iitl), Istanbul, 1928, PJ. 30. These details actually belong to different 
monuments in Central Asia and Asia Minor. 
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or in inlay ( pietra-dura ). The Lotus palmette, the pomegranate, the 
profile Lotus blossoms, fantastic foliage, Acanthus-half and split and other 
Arabesques, will invariably be found in conventional forms which are a 
chief characteristic of Muslim decoration. (See Figs. : 1-12). Owing to 
such a close resemblance in the decoration of Mughal buildings with 
those abroad, one sometimes begins to feel that one is not in Tndia but 
rather in some other country. For this particular feature of Muslim 
decoration the study of the Survey of Persian Art by Mr. A. U. Pope, a stand- 
ard voluminous work will be of great help . 1 Apart from the expressions 
of these motifs in actual decoration we occasionally find reference to them 
in prose and poetry in descriptions of monuments. When ‘Abdur Rahim 
Khan Khanan built his superb palaces and gardens in different places, his 
companion poets and literary men described them in their own way, 
which exemplifies the use of Shamsa Mudawwar (circular sun or lotus 
flower) specially on the spandrels of the arches, with other decorative 
motifs in wreaths, etc . 2 

Though unsurpassable specimens of hewn stone-carving of the ancients 
existed, no specimen of pietra-dura or inlay in stone was found till the 
Musalmans occupied India and began to enrich the land with their special 
devices both in art and literature. Gujarat stands out in prominence as 
it was there that the Muslims first came by sea, even before the conquest 
of Sindh ; and even by land they conquered Gujarat before establishing 
themselves at Delhi. It is historical fact that the earliest Muslim inscrip- 
tion is found in Ahmadabad although monuments of such early days do 
not exist. Gujarat excelled the whole of India in respect of stone -carving, 
from the very early days ; but it is also a fact that no sign of decoration 
in inlay is found here before the arrival of the Musalmans. The Jarni* 
Masjid at Ahmadabad, built in 817 A.H./1414 A.D. is worthy of study, 
being one of the earliest mosques built by the Gujarat Muslim kings. Its 
central mihrab bears the Shamsa, the presentation of an open sunflower 
in marble in overlay, with leaves and parts represented in variegated 
inlaid stones coloured yellow, black, pink, etc. Another Shamsa having 
the same variegated leaves, is also found in the central mihrab of the 
Juma’ Masjid of the ManakChawk built in 827 A.H./1425 A.D. (PHI). Not 
very far from Gujarat, in Malwa at Maudu-Shadiabad , the mausoleum 
of Hoshang Shah built in 1435 A.D. also bears a variety of pietra-dura 
or inlay. 4 Moreover, sometimes Islamic inscriptions are found inscribed 
in inlay either on red stone or black marble in white marble which, if we 
are not mistaken, was also first introduced into Gujarat, the best specimen 
is found in the Juma’ Masjid of Muhammadabad-Champaner, built in 
914 A.H./1508 A.D. 5 It all means that the inlay or pietra-dura as a 

1. A.U. Pope, The Survey of Persian Art, p. 707 . Figs. 944-47,901-06,774-5.848. 

2. Mdthw- i-Rdhvm, Vol. I, pp. 596, 607. 

3. Chaghtai, M. A. Exhibition of Impressions of Inscriptions, Lahore, 1936, Nos. 14, 16, 17. 

4. Archaeological Survey of lndia t 1904-5, pp. 1-5* 

5. Chaghtai, Nos. 89-90. 

E — 10 
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Muslim contribution to Indian architecture already existed in India 
much earlier than that of Florentine pietra-dura. 

In the days of Babur, Agra became the seat of the Mughal kingdom. 
The Mughals enriched it with monuments which they built after their 
particular style of architecture in situ, which was based on prototypes 
found in Central Asia. 1 Even to the days of Shah Jahan we can easily 
study and discern this feature from their monuments which have been 
decorated with so many devices such as relief, mural, stucco, inlay, etc. 
But their decorative motifs are of one and the same style and shape as 
stated above. From this particular point of view, both at Delhi and Agra, 
certain notable mausoleums are worth study, such as : that of Shamsu’d- 
Din Khan Atka at Delhi built in 974 A.H./1566 A.D.; Salim Chishti’s 
mausoleum at Agra, built in 982 A.H./1574 A.D : the mausoleum of 
Akbar at Sikandra, Agra, built in 1022 A.H./1613 A.D. and that of 
1 ‘timadu’d-Dowla at Agra, built in 1038 A.H./1628 A.D. But from the 
days of Jahangir these decorative motifs began to appear mostly on the 
exterior of monuments, either in faience or pietra-dura in lieu of other 
varieties of decoration. 2 (See Figs. 13 & 14). It was due to Shah Jahan 
himself who raised pietra-dura to its zenith. When Jahangir, his father, 
died in 1037 A.H./1627 A.D., his mausoleum was erected by Shah Jahan 
at Lahore. The floors of its platform and of the roof bear excellent speci- 
mens of inlay in geometrical traceries of striped marble, but the sarco- 
phagus has a unique form of pietra-dura decoration of precious stones of 
variegated colours, which had never been adopted before in India, and 
the same was also carried out on the sarcophagus of Asaf Kfian’s tomb 
adjoining Jahangir’s at Lahore, although he died 16 years later. These 
show Shah Jahan’ s genius in architecture. 

On the occasion of the erection of the Taj, the mausoleum of Mumtaz, 
Shah Jahan, following the prototype of his own creation of this form of 
decoration at Lahore in Jahangir’s mausoleum, carried it to its climax to 
make it harmonise with the highest standard of the architecture created 
there. The sarcophagus of Mumtaz which is exactly in the centre of the 
dome, consists of pietra-dura in precious stones, namely lapis lazuli agate, 
jasper, brown- violet stone, green stone, etc., etc., (See Fig. 15) with which 
every spandrel or every other salient detail of the Taj is richly adorned. 
These stones have freely been employed in wreaths, leaves, tulips, etc., in 
conventional forms, and in the delicately written inscriptions from the 
•Qur’an in black marble. Shah Jahan died in i076A.H.,i.e., nineteen years 
after the final completion of the Taj, and was buried by the side of his 
beloved wife, instead of finding a separate mausoleum on parallel lines, as 
he had contemplated in his own lifetime to build opposite the Taj on 
the other bank of the river. The interment of Shah Jahan’s body by the 
side of Mumtaz, has, of course, marred the central symmetry of the dome, 


i» Cohn-Wiener, E., Turan , Berlin, 1930, pp. 31, etc. 

2. Smith E. W. Mughal Colour Decoration , Allahabad 1902. 

E — 10* 
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which is the chief characteristic of Oriental architecture. However, 
Aurangzeb, simply with a view not to mar its beauty and harmony, 
prepared the sarcophagus both on the floor and in the basement with the 
same form and standard of pietra-dura as that of Mumtaz, so much so 
that at present no one can distinguish which is the later of the two, so far 
as the minutest details in the workmanship are concerned. Only the 
inscriptions bearing dates of death and name respectively, can clear the 
point. 

These works prove beyond all doubts that the Mughal pietra-dura 
in India is the offshoot of Central Asian and Persian specimens. Mr. 
Havell remarks : “ The masons, who executed the inlay, including the 
so-called pietra-dura, which is distinctly Persian in character, were Indian 
and Hindus who came from Kanauj. The chief worker, Chiranji Lai, 
received one of the highest salaries, 800 rupees per month which is a 
sufficient proof that he was not a mere artisan working under supervision, 
but was a master-craftsman of high position among Shah Jahan’s experts. 
His subordinates were Choti Lai, Mannu Lai and Manohar Singh, whose 
salaries ranged from 300 to 200 rupees per month. 

“ Though the extensive use of marble and stone inlaid decoration in 
Indian buildings was most probably a fashion introduced by the Arabs, 
who had themselves borrowed it from the Byzantines, it seems that the 
practice had become a part of the Hindu craft tradition so long before 
the building of the Taj as effectually to dispose of the theory that; the 
pietra-dura of the latter was derived from the Florentine work oi the 
1 6th century, to which it has no resemblance except in technique. 1 

Here it seems necessary to make it clear that almost all the Parchin 
Karan — pietra-dura workers, cited above in the account of Mr. Havell, are 
those mentioned in the Persian MSS. in my possession and their native 
places are cities in Central Asia. Samarqand is shown as the home of Charanji 
Lai, Rum (Constantinople) of Mohan Lai, Balkh of Manohar Singh and 
so on, which seems to be physically all but impossible. To my mind 
either their actual Muslim names have been mutilated and instead of them 
Hindu names have been coined or the information supplied in these 
MSS. is altogether fabricated. However, it is gratifying to note that Mr. 
Havell is of the opinion that the origin of this form of decoration is Persian 
in character. 

Quite contrary to facts, the pietra-dura work of the recess behind the 
baldachin — Nashiman-i-Zilli Elahi in the Diwan-i-‘Am of the Delhi Fort, 
the design of which represents flowers, fruits, and birds in a most natural 
manner — is said to have been executed by Austin de Bordeaux. Among 
the other designs the Frenchman is mistakenly supposed to have intro- 
duced his own portrait under the garb of Orpheus playing on his lyre, 
with a lion, a leopard and a hare lying charmed at his feet. All this seems 
to be impossible, for Austin died in 1632 A. D., i.e., just after the construc- 

1 . The Nineteenth Century and After, June 1903, The Taj and its Designers, by E. B. Havell. 
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tion of the Taj was begun, and the Delhi Fort was founded in 1048 H./ 
1638 A.D., i.e., six years after his death. 1 

We are fortunate in finding a contemporary account of this portion 
of the Diwan-i-‘Am of the Delhi Fort in the official record, ‘Amal Salih, 
which does not make any mention of this particular piece of work having 
been designed or executed by a European artist : — “ Near the ceiling is 
the Jharoka (balcony) for the nobles and the plebeians which is a place of 
prostration for the public and a source of fulfilment of the desires of the 
wordly people. This balcony, just like a bungalow, is wholly constructed 
of marble and is four yards long and three yards wide. It consists of four 
pillars and a recess, in the back wall, seven yards long and two and a half 
yards wide, which is adorned with ParchinKari — ( pietra-dura ) decoration 
of variegated stones by the most highly skilled artists with all sorts of 
wonderful paintings. It excels in beauty so that the silverized orange of 
the moon and the golden citron of sun cannot stand in front of it. It 
provides so much amusement to the eye that one looks disdainfully at 
the real multicoloured garden in full bloom in spring. On three sides of it 
there is a fixed lattice of pure gold which gives the impression that the 
balcony is encircled with sun rays. Every morning this auspicious place 
is honoured with the presence of the Emperor, when it is exalted more 
than the mansions of the moon and the sun, and on account of the radia- 
tion of light from the appearance of the Emperor, this place looks elegant 
as the place of the rising sun. In front of this magnificent balcony there 
is a spacious hall of forty pillars, each of which is strong enough to be a 
support for the Koh Bestun, or rather a base for seven azure domes. 
This very lofty hall is twenty-seven yards long and twenty-four yards 
wide. The decoration of the ceiling and different paintings on the wall 
excel even the work of the great artist Man!.” 2 

But in my opinion the most vivid and faithful picture of the Diwan-i- 
‘Am is that depicted by the contemporary French traveller, Bernier, in 
which he has fully shown the arrangement of the royal audience in the 
Darbar-hall of those days. Being an art-expert, he could easily assert, 
without any hesitation, whether there was any sign of the hand of European 
artist in the construction of the baldachin of the Delhi Fort or of the Taj 
at Agra. In this respect his following passage describing the pietra-dura 
decoration of the Taj, with which he has compared similar work found in 
Florence, Italy, conclusively proves that neither was any European artist 
employed by the Emperor nor was any sort of such work ever imported 
for the Taj from Europe. “ The interior or concave part of the dome 
and generally the whole of the wall from top to the bottom are faced 
with white marble ; no part can be found that is not skilfully wrought or 


1. See Islamic Culture , April 194c. 

2. * Amal $alih, Vol. Ill, pp. 42-43. As far as the measurements of this hall are concerned there is some 

difference between the actual ones and those noted above from ‘Amal otherwise the description is 

more or less the same. 





1 6. A Detail of the Italian Pietra-Dura from the Dining Table of Louis XIV of France in 
the Louvre Museum, Paris, which is obviously quite different from that of the Taj as well 

as other Oriental motifs. 
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that has not its peculiar beauty. Everywhere are seen the jasper and 
jachen, or jade, as well as other stones similar to those that enrich the 
walls of the Grand Duke’s chapel at Florence, and several more of grand 
value and rarity, set in an endless variety of modes, mixed and encased 
in the slabs of marble which face the body of the wall. Even the squares 
of white and black marble which compose the pavement are inlaid with 
these precious stones in the most beautiful and delicate manner imagin- 
able.” 1 

Finally the words of the great authority Sir John Marshall may be 
adduced to refute all false ideas about the attribution of the pietra-dura 
of the baldachin at Delhi and of the Taj at Agra to European origin : 

“ Something remains to be said concerning the date and style of these 
plaques. Tradition has it that the decoration of the throne was the 
workmanship of Austin de Bordeaux, the celebrated French 
artificer, who is said to have been employed by the Emperor 
Shahjahan both on the palaces at Delhi and on the Taj at Agra. 
The figure of Orpheus, indeed, is pointed out by the native guides 
as a portrait of Austin de Bordeaux himself. The story seems 
apocryphal. Perhaps it was suggested by the Italian character of 
the panel design ; but it should be observed that the black marble 
of their background and the majority of the inlaid stones are of 
Italian and not Indian provenance, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that they were not only designed but actually 
executed in an Italian studio and afterwards imported into this 
country. 

“ The arabesques, on the other hand, which decorate the inter-spaces 
between the panels, are of pure Indian style and Indian workman- 
ship, without a vestige of foreign influence. Mr. Havell, referring 
to the decoration of the Delhi Throne in a recent article in the 
Ninth Century and After, 1 903, has suggested that it has been wrongly 
attributed to Shahjahan’s reign and ought, rather, to be referred to 
the early part of the 18th century. He righdy insisted on its in- 
feriority in point of style to that of the Taj at Agra. 2 
Again two years after, Sir John Marshall confirmed these words by 
stronger remarks after consulting an Italian expert on Italian marbles. 
He says " The view which I then expressed, has since been confirmed 
by S. Menegatti a Florentine mosicist, a practical expert in Italian marbles 
These panels were without doubt made in Italy and brought to India all 
complete so that they stand on quite a different plane to works of art 
produced on Indian soil, and afford no substantial proof whatever of the 
extraneous influences to be looked for in the latter ; (the presence : o t ese 
Italian plaques demonstrates trade connections but nothing more). ' (hee 

Fig. 16). 

1. Bernier’s Travels, p. 298. 

2. Archaeological Survey Annual Report for 1902-03, P- 20. 

3. Ibid. 1904-5, p. i- 3 * 
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Apart from the pietra-dura, and other forms of decoration, Shahjahan 
also enriched his buildings with the best specimens of Al-Fusai Fasa 
(Glass Mosaics) as defined in the beginning of this chapter, with which 
generally the roofs of various halls in Delhi, Agra and Lahore were 
decorated ; but the best specimen of this which surpasses all others in 
beauty and quality, is at Lahore in the Fort Muthamman Burj (Octagonal 
Tower). It is found on pillars, walls, roofs in variegated coloured pieces of 
glass. When one looks at it, the sight is dazzled and innumerable reflexes 
confront one. These pieces are set in stucco inmost beautiful and symme- 
trical designs, floral decorations and motifs. For this reason this part of 
the Lahore Fort is locally called the Shlsh Mahal (the Palace of Mirrors). 

M. Abdulla Chaghtai. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CLASSICAL 
PERSIAN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


0-M j (Sometimes with -y ) : “ To give birth ” (to) (Sh. N., I, 468). 

- rv*U j 1 'ji In j ijT O !_?-?. I 'j 

In the palace of that excellent old man (i.e., Piran-e-Vlsa) you will give 
birth to the illustrious Kai Khusrau. 

[Words of Sujavash to his wife Farangisj. 

>U 

jl j j : “ Most bitterly,” (of weeping). (M., II, 306). 

*\ _) j } j\ y jlJ jlj -'j U‘ J.* b 

Let the carnal soul weap most bitterly ; take from it, and pay the debts 
■of the rational soul. 

£lj : “ Night,” (in respect of its darkness). (Sh. N., Ill, 1507). 

o 1 j} p> 1 j ji Cy ji 

And so, till the sun surmounted the ( darkness of ) night, and the 
world became like a brilliant lamp. 

[Lit. “ The sun mounted on the back of the crow ”]. 

Obj 

Jkj : ” By word of mouth.” (D. Sh., p. 200). 

jL j tl Ja J'jS ObLl L rzy jl 

Although a message to lovers through the breeze of dawn is sweet, 
it is sweeter to tell the beloved of the love of the heart by word of mouth. 

[From an ode by Sahib-e-BalkhI, known asSharafl]. 
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Oyij (zabun). 

0^1 Oy.j : “ To hold as weak, incapable, to despise, depreciate." 

(Sh. N., IV, 1828). 

Ojyj Ol A O k. C?X 

An informant thus gave answer, “ We held that army as incapable.” 

sr j : “Restraint.” (Zend Dynasty, ed. Beer, p. 46). 

T i ^ L Ij j ~ ! t j > \ ^ ^ | ^ — v.j L ^ ^ | ~ 

When the time of the imprisonment of Hajl ‘All Kuli Khan, and 
Sid Murad Khan and his brothel's and kindred had extended to a consider- 
able length, through the restraint and pain of the confinement and the 
hardship and trouble of the imprisonment they were all reduced to despair. 

>-*»• j : (zahf) an “outcry.” (M., II, 533). 

J O ^ ^0 V— -J \>t+0 i O ^0* } J 

And when he sleeps, he is like the Companions of the Cave — 

The Sufis made much outcry before the Shaikh. 

[T. Com. : py* A^y- <-«»• j ; “ Battle and outcry ” are called 

zahf]. 

0-> J 

0-> j : (with prep. y ) : To attack. ” (M., II, 465 )- 

Xi X J «0 l» mi W/"» Xj X** I ^ ~V . C- 3 jj> \ \ 1 ] I 

A band of bloodthirsty Oghuz Turks appeared, and suddenly attacked 
a village to get plunder. 

— “ To rise ” (to) or (above). (M., II, 341). 

A i CA j- A A ji-5 Aj (yjy. y A ^»>U ^s> oi 

The one, a moon which rises above the pleiades ; and this other, a worm 
which lives in ordure. 

(M., II, 385). 

OL-Trf Aj trip Oljj y 1 At. ok ) i jl 

From two pieces of fat this flowing light— the waves of the light 
associated with them rising to the sky ! 

[The “ two pieces of fat ” are the eyes]. 
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To be joined ” (with), “ to come into contact ” (with). 
(M., II, 402). 

b'jf-'* Y Oj J~*t> ^ y oljT oLLj,_^ 

If you are a wanderer, go to your relatives ; if you are a segment of the 
moon, be joined with the full -moon. 

jt.e., Strive to be absorbed in the perfect Sufi, the Murshed, who is as the 
Universal Spirit], 

“ To be associated ” (with). (M., II, 41). 

Ju Jj J.1 1*. j * Jo Jvj J 1 y J- > y 

Without brain and heart, they were full of thought ; without army 
and war they were associated with victory. 

“ To bring into contact ” (with). (M., II, 372). 

^ «Tj j 1 £ j y ^ y * ** ^^7 ^ * 5 " i i O —C. I — yj 

The blind man cannot recognise who was his thief, though the perverse 
thief may bring himself into contact with him. 

1 1 have explained and translated on the supposition that >y± is for 
b i y*~ since the T. Com. explains *-0 o yS ^~y. ^y^- -C- 5 . 

If be simply emphatic, the hemistich should be rendered “ though 
the perverse thief may actually come into contact with him ”]. 

j y (with prep. ) : “ To bring into contact ” (with). (M., II, 340). 
j y b ^y^ 'S 

If he had not seen his own kind, why should he have come ? Why 
should he have brought himself into contact with one of another kind ? 

— (with prep, y ) : To come into conflict” (with), ” to attack. ” 

(Sh. N., IV. 1731). 

z, Vi yy ol y£*jy Ob* 

This (Minister) attacked the other, and the other this one ; (and) so 
till the two princes were full of rancour. 

— (with prep. ^ ) : ‘‘To have an effect ” (upon). (M., II, III). 

y. y. Jl jr* ^’y y v— J axiai 

(The criers) declared it till night-time, but it had no effect upon the 
owner of the camel, because he was full of expectation, full. 
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j : “ To come together, to associate together.” (M., II, 340). 

^ (_} j “ l , 4 Jj J ^,5*"”" i Wfc. 

When two persons associate together, there is, without any doubt, 
a common property between them. 

A>J 

owTr> : ‘‘To be shamed.” (M., II, 77). 

J) -) J <Sj^- J I jl jL\ X~l J4 j l» 

We have not taken warning from Moses, who was shamed by unbelief 
in one like Khizr. 

c~£a i j j See j 

: From rhymes in the Sh. N. should be “ Zardhisht,” 
“ Zoroaster,” the name of the chief Mubid and minister of Nushirvan. 
He was poisoned by Nushirvan’s successor Hurmuzd. 

(Sh. N., 1794 and 1795). 

1794 : 

J Jo |»U S _/o O I j* o~i tl 5 L a, j Jj yA *.5 

For the Mubid’s nature was devoid of evil. That old man's name was 
Zoroaster. 

1795 : 

He reflected upon all aspects of the question of how to put Zoroaster to 
death. 

J~roj : The adjectival form of the variant namely 

occurs as a rhyme to <j~-i j in a line of Dakiki's, quoted in the commentary 
to the Ch. M., p. 197. 

oJ : “ The skirt of a coat of mail. (Sh. N., IV, 1936). 

j* S ^_j***^ I ^ o j o* x* 0 1 to. 

The warrior dismounted, and touched the skirt of his coat of mail into 
his belt. 
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OLj 

oL j ; “ Immediately.” (of frequent occurrence). 

o-uT 7-^1 See o-c»T j-^’t 0C0 for 77). 

^ j (zang). 

^ J : “ Rustlike ” (as applied to wine, ‘ ruddy, tawny ”). 

(Ch. M., Commentary, quoting lines by Dakikl, p. 197). 

j! •—"“A X ji C. l yj » • J)U 

j j j o_^>- oC*. L'u j . O 

Of all things, good and bad, in the world, Dakikl has chosen four: 

A ruby-coloured lip, the lyre’s tones, the ruddy wine, the Faith of 
Zoroaster. 

. jjj : “ Howling.” (H.B., Ch. 43). 

•j (zih) 

^ j : “ To unfasten a bow-string.” (Sh. N., IV, 1892). 

.7-Te*. jU 0(5 j| j tOo Jj Ar“7 0^>. 7 ^ J 

^.. 3 t t3 1 Lj *^^5 7^ ^ t> 7j 

When from the door they came near to the throne, they unfastened a 
strong string from the bow ; 

They threw it suddenly over his neck and strangled that venerable 
personage. 

[A relation of the murder of King Hurmuzd]. 

o-^*j (zahidan) 

ojOU j : “ To let (water) gush out.” (M., II, 212). 

JVj <— •! 4 * 0 ^. Ob^T* 5 jljl Oljl j 

From that cry and speech the mountains let countless springs of limpid 
water gush out. 
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1 i.e., even the mountains and rocks with all their hardness are affected 
to tears by the words of the prophet or saint]. 

•j* J (zahra) 

: For “the gall-bladder to be torn;’’ i.e., for one “to 
be terrified.’’ tM., II, 86). 

The lion said, “ If the light were increased, he would be terrified, and 
his heart would die within him.’’ 


Obj 

jjU jU o^.j : “ To compensate for damage or loss suffered.’’ (Sh. N., 
IV, 1849). 

He compensated him for all the loss he had suffered, and even gave 
him some means from his own treasure. 

oa™ jL : “ To recover damages.” (Sh. N., IV, 1800). 

C*-**»J Is J J> j -U** ^ J lj (Jj 1) J 5 ywA j 

Damages must be recovered from Khusrau (Parviz) : 

If the damage is a hundred, (then) a hundred times a hundred. 

C j : (with ’izafat) : “ Fitted ” (for). (Sh. N., Ill, 1480). 

j J- 5 tti -eil j\ y*- | j 

They shall call none but you King, for you are worthy of the crown 
and fitted for the throne. 


jij 

0*jf (£j) j a j “To turn over from one side to another ” (with 

the hands). (L. A., p. 324). 

The expression is given by the Editor as a translation of vJtfOU 
which occurs in some Arabic verses by the Mukhil. 

: An “ornament.” (not necessarily of “gems, gold, or silver”) 
(D. Sh., p. 228). 

jA OUciy» j) jAi. j 
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He depicted the ornament of pardon upon the pages of the deeds of 
them all. 


O* 

J 

jL: “ Means, effects.” (See under jl ). 

—A “ scheme. ” (Sh. N., IV, 1851). 

, (j U Ij L S' ^j 5 2 jL j ^ 2. j ^ | 

He said this, and adopted another scheme — look now that you may be 
amazed. 

Ol* J 1 - : “ To be arranged, devised, used for to be an appliance or 
device for. ” (M., II, 552). 

l-j I ^ O ! 3^ j ^ I 1 j 1 3 3 *^f, 3 

“ Zaid and “ Amrw ” are (merely) a device for (showing) the case- 
endings ; although (the assertion) is untrue, make your account with the 
(lesson of ) case-endings. 

[The T. Com. and the T. Trans. readjL 3 but I think it is 

fairly clear that the j should be omitted, and the T. Com. does so in 
explaining : — OJol^l 3 J A j -uUjjj csyjl “ Zaid and ‘Amrw ” 
are arranged, or concocted for the case-endings]. 

o^-L jL, To make an arrangement, to form a scheme.” (Sh. N., 
IV, 1887). 

LjL i>»-L OV j - 5 jijj ^ jb iji-j-*' fvOCr* *$' 

Li | I ol-U 

I doubt not that of these thoughts of ours and of the schemes we 
are forming in secret. 

Information will now reach that army — Do not give up your life to the 
enemy. 

O-L jL : “ To become in proper order, in normal state, to get 
healthy.” (M., I, 389). 

F — 11 
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S*y . jL. To enjoy oneself.” (M., II, 343). 

jC j jsjia. ^y ji jU ij j ijjT 

It brought the stone, and saw the flies again settled on the sleeper’s 
face and enjoying themselves. 

[‘‘ Enjoying themselves,” “ Sazgirifta,” which has here the sense of 
“ Mutamatti* Shiida ”]. 

i>b jUjl : “ To get out of gear, disorganized.” (M., II, 197). 

jU j aOj U i _s o ^ y L ay j j J y 

The day late, the ass lame and the road long ; the workshop gone to 
ruin (and) the work disorganized. 

OArTjL. aj : “ To keep in proper order.” (M., II, 64). 

jlji -Li 1* -2 jl jLj I tl 

She said, ‘‘ Incapable people have not kept you in proper order ; 
your wings have got inordinately big, and your claws too long.” 

To wait a moment or a little while.” (Sh. N., IV, 1805). 

ji \ji j 

(_5^ j ^ iyj] J^y - 1 ) 

Thanks be to God that words so indispensable have been uttered by 
this old man. 

If I had waited a little while longer, he would have been dead, and I 
should have suffered much regret. 

oU (san) : “ Review ” (of troops). Generally used alone, but in 
Zend Dynasty, ed. Beer, p. 57, with precedent *&»■%>. Thus o'- 
lit., ” the inspection of the condition ” (of troops). 

^ JU^:| s&+a Ty U j . . . a ^ Laj I j a U ■. c 

He occupied himself in reviewing the troops, seeing to their good 
and ready order, and providing the necessary equipment for the campaign. 

(sabkat, sabakat) 

Preceding, antecedence (coming before).” (Redhouse). 

F— 11* 
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OA> 5 " “ To precede, come before.” 


a$C~ (sabuk). 


C Ji '• “ Careless, unpretentious, unambitious.” (H. I., p. 498). 
a£~. ; “ To despise, despising, contempt.” (Cf. a~au a£L.) (Sh. N., 

II, 1795)- 


Contempt from a great prince is not befitting 
king be paramount in the world. 

ajL aSU. : “ Undignified.” (Sh. N., Ill, 1413). 


(even) though your 


Whenever the king displays anger, the wise man would call him 
undignified. 




o*V“ (with prep, jl ) : (“ Thanks ” (be to). Sh. N., IV, 1769). 

(For quotation see under ). 

o*L- (with ■>>' ) : (For a person) “ to be under obligations. 
(Sh. N„ I, 422-3). 

j ti j j j j| -uiU <sy y Iy> .iV.jt"' J J 

And should (Siyavash) return to the King (of Persia), you will be 
further exalted by Fortune. 

The King of the World ( i.e ., the King of Persia) will be under an 
obligation (to you), and the grandees of the world will applause. 


A l u« ( ) 

T \ T / 

A " Multitude.” (M., Ill, 179)- 

Wondrous ! that this multitude sees not a whole world full of (the light 
of) the morning sun. 

[The B. K. explains as 1 ]• 
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Oij> «L- : “ To lead an army.” (Sh. N., I, 404). 

You have led an army and engaged in battle, for you had the might of 
good fortune and alsc rectitude and justice. 

o - qLmi (as o^;****^ - " 

Aj I1A.M 

*i 4 : “ The tripad throne; ” i.e., the “ Mimbar ” or pulpit, 

which had three steps. (Sh. N., IV, 1790). 

JJj _j hi$o Ja j -UL Jj ]ji «u L <u* c-i- *0 

He will ascend the tripad throne exalted (above the people) ; by his 
words he will give counsel to the world. 

[Buzurjmehr is interpreting a dream of Nushlrvan’s as signifying the 
coming of Muhammad]. 

eP_A~ : (Sapardan or Sipardan). 

j) : “ To run the risk of evil or calamity.” (Sh. N., I, 

465)- 

jiTjj, J-J JjldJ Jj) -CJ QJ!^ O jJj 

(Garslvaz) said (to Afrasiyab), “ When fortune has darkened, we should 
not run even the risk of evil.” 

: ‘‘To have experience of evil or calamity.” (Sh. N., IV, 

2036) 

aXw ti | ,**. ^ A, | V * . \ J JwO Aj C 3 I 

OLj|_^j| jjdV jl k| OC* aV JCIJ4 

‘ J ^ t ^ | Jj id ... .. .Aj \ w .«j ^ i. . 1 t ^ 

Whoever has experience of evil, (and) who has any intelligence in his 
brain. 

Will know that Bahram (Chubln), who is all prepared, and with whom 
the Persians have made common cause 

Cannot be defeated by a Grecian army — quicksand cannot be struck 
over to a mountain. 
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OAa- j b ob-~ : “ To come across good and evil.” (Sh. N., 
IV, 2039). 

I have come across good and evil, but on no day have I let evil reach 

me. 

I Khusrau Parviz, who is speaking, means that he has never let evil 
fortune prevail against him], 

O-Jjw •aj ObU j-» ti : “ To pass the time, to live unfortunately.” 
(Sh. Ni, IV, 1805). 

-Vj Ol fj y j O! j \ji 

He will enjoy abundant wealth in the treasure of his (late) father ; 
he will not live unfortunately in the world. 

OLa- (jr-b- : ” To acquit oneself of an obligation.” (Sh. N., I, 435). 

Ol tj O |» y y,j\ c5""b*“ 

Through this you have laid an obligation upon me of which I shall not 
be able to acquit myself so long as I live. 

'-r'b'-- (sipanjab) : ” The name of a country near Sogdiana, to which 
Kamus-e-KashanI, an ally of Afrasiyab, who was ultimately killed by 
Rustam, belonged. (Sh. N., II, 504). 

(Rustam) gave Sipanjab and the Sogdiana territory to Gudarz ; he gave 
him much counsel and the mandate of those regions. 

(sahy) : “ The wrapper of a letter.” (H., I, p. 32, ed. Stephenson). 

I . i. ... ^ j y~ I tt » 

Naught but the hand of death shall take off the wrapper of the letter 
of God — the Powerful and Glorious. 

[Death here is death to oneself in God]. 


: “ To secure, fasten, to lock on bolt.” ( Sh . N., IV, 1894). 

ijY" T (ji yy I j I 

(Banduy) himself ran into the place of worship like lightning, and 
hastily secured the iron door. 

F — 1*> 
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V" 

(Used sometimes as a noun) : “ The form or figure from head 
to foot.” (Hafiz, ed. Brockhaus, Vol. II, 14). 

, y ^ y ism ,y u-“_d- j-> _a» 

My lord, you walk so gracefully — may I die before your (graceful) 
form ! My Turk, your gait is charming — may I die before your (charming) 
figure ! 

;(with prep. *i) : “ Estimated ” (at). (Beck’s Persian Grammar, 

p. 464). 

a*, c5Cj *L~c Ai | 6 a1a dLi as U, Ij 

A certain person has been given, as payment of a debt, a Cashmere 
shawl estimated (by the debtor) at a sum of a hundred and twenty-five 
tumans. 

| The term means literally ” connected ” (with), ” attach- 

ed ” (to), but it may here be conveniently rendered “ estimates ” (at)]. 

Devotion ” (to), “ taking care ” (of). (Vullers explains the 
jU' of the Bh. as “ statui mederi, statum emendare ” which are 
scarcely the right meanings. 

He quotes from the Bh. a quatrain by Tughra) : 

jl }A AA^A t—daS Ji 

— J ^ E..^Cis | A y ( A T* J 1 ^ . I j ^3 O tj J 

If the polar star could go to all places, it would be ambitious to be (only) 
in the border of your cap. 

Such is its exaltitude in devoting itself to it, that the sky might well be 
free from case (as to that duty). 

| The ” it ” in the second verse refers to the ” cap,” which may possibly 
be a crown, since the person spoken of is apparently of exalted rank]. 

2** v- : (as g?{. a ) : Obdurate, recalcitrant.” (T. N., p. 940). 

t^-Ab.*. j| dlSd i#“A|A> CA— jJI 

ea ‘.r*- - a a , t j lj aA d^”^ a d ^ 

He begged something (of the shop-keeper), but he would not give him 
anything, (so the Sufi) stood a long time before his shop. 

F 1?* 
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The obdurate shop-keeper opened his mouth and said, “ Until you 
wound (yourself) I will give you nothing.” 

LThe correct reading may, however, be . j> (purpich), ” troubled ”J. 

tshj" Jl : “ Quickly, immediately.” 

J ^ J ! : “ For pleasure.” (H. P., p. 66). 

j\ji J sA-* 0 ' jl (JL. J )J .A./— jl iSj Jj •V'U*' ^ 

He was walking one day for pleasure on a road devoid of decline and 
incline. 

o^jT v- (as o^jTjj): ” To bring to an end.” (Sh. N., IV, 1835). 

OL j ujjT r j-tji <0 olfdU {. oi* f\) 

If I should appear at once before you, I fear that you would bring 
my days to an end. 

[Lit., “ bring time to an end for me ”]. 

O-UVa- v" (with a) : “ To toss the head in contempt ” (at). (L. A., I, 
273 )- 

»JJT s** * *■ VV 4 J j _y ijrti- cA" J (jUj jj 

You are a waving cypress and words to you are wind. I speak, and you 
toss your head in contempt at the nonsense. 

[From a quatrain by Sharafu’d-Din Muhammad Shafarvahl. 

OjS j~, ; “ To appear, to be manifested.” (M., II, 232). 

JJ 3 i J *6 vi^L «6 3 J J a t) «AJL5 ^ J J) L ) L* J 

Every moment a new species appears in the bosom : sometimes a 
demon, sometimes an angel, and again, wild beasts, gentle or ferocious. 

o \J (with prep, jl ) : ” To be vexed ” (with). (Sh. N., I, 422). 
Ofj Jl Ol_Af*^ j! -*-iU IJ' 

You would be reprehended by the great, and (Siyavash) also would be 
vexed with you. 

(with <sj~ ) : “ to go ” (towards or to). Sh. N., II, 518). 

I*A | AP j^J^ jU (* J Ailjl OljJ.I lSj~ Ol /- 

They went swiftly towards Persia, secretly, and so, softly and quietly. 
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loir- for J . 

“ To lie down, to rest on sleep.” (M., II, 327). 

jl j\ iL- o(L~4 oT 

That true believer through fatigue lay down to rest ; and the bear from 
attachment to him constituted itself a guard. 

— — “ To lay down one’s head in submission, to be submissive.” (M., 
I.. 268). 

‘ V ji> 

If my pretension is without grounds, 1 lay down my head in submis- 
sion, strike it off. 

O-O; j~\ : “ To be accomplished, achieved.” (H. P., p. 75). 

j~~\ yry*- tj>J -> y~ <y.. J rO-5 J> 

If my heart does not abandon this desire, my head will go, the desire 
(still) unachieved. 

O-oT s* S' : To be added.” (Sh. N., IV, 1909). 

s s at* — L 0 .i .O aja -a^- 

j Jj* t^ir 1 j J_) ^9. j -yT j~>s. J* ^ 

He thus gave answer, “ When twelve months have elapsed, you will 
gain the throne again. 

Thus when fifteen days are added (to this), you will become the world- 
illuming King. 

o^Lf ^ s. : “To add to, to give in addition.” (Sh. N., IV, 1962). 

V*** ^ l ^ r * J ^ ^ I ) 3 1 ^■- l O I j I 

Give it to the person from whom he has taken it ; give him also in 
addition something from the treasury. 

jaja |j_j ^ a; (with b ) : “ Not to know what to make of ” (a thing). 
(Sh. N., II, 503). 

When (Kai) Khusrau had heard all the envoy had to say, he did not 
know what to make of the matter. 
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d^.l^ : “ To speak.” (Sh. N., IV, 2049). 

ji «b *** 2 ^.“^v 

t>*J A.'v" -M j»AJ Ca? \j~J. CA ^ A JI jA 

I have shown you my mind entirely, (so -that you may see how) I am 
■distressed by my enemy, 

Lest, after my death, his tongue speak evil of me before the people. 

d^d V~ : “ To estrange, to disgust.” (M., II, 145). 

■'*,>****• O I ^ ^ ^ j~> b j I -i ^ 1^>- *0 *L* O T 

You are not such as your fellow-servant represented (to me) — trying, 
that envious fellow, to disgust me with you. 

j j * j~ seems to refer to ” Discipline on the Sufi Path ” in the 
Hadlka, p. 32, ed. Stephenson. 

& 

'j~“ j - 5 a 5 i 

When you have not undergone the Sufi discipline, you will not reach 
the entrance to the King’s Court. 

( dCo i j ~» : Hastiness of judgment.” (L. A., I, p. 325). 

dji dy* iS | I y>- ^ dd- j~* J ol 7 J. * “ ? 

At all events it requires much boldness and hastiness of judgment to 
charge the poets of the first age of Islam with error. 

(with prep. ^ ) : “ To distinguish oneself ” (by something). 

(Sh. N., Ill, 1404). 

jLi X*Li UJJ) jjj j\j3 JlT jJCU cd5*~ _J-U 

I jt | L> I .X j ^ j-« L) 

tp" ^ Jiy^- ^ ^JVi *T fV di_>> ie 

Munzir said to him, “ Exalted (Prince), you have yet no need of 
learning ; 

When the time comes for you to learn, and you are fitted to acquire 
knowledge, 

I will not let you go on playing in the palace and distinguish yourself 
(simply) by play.” 
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: A “ tombstone or tablet.” (Ch. M., p. 223). 

^ “* O^Li lj jv * I ) a ^ r ^ 

JhjS ' L T ^ *qyV ^jU. «b ^». ^J eSsj j d -Lj LJ j»U>. j+s. oUL^ 

In 1892 the above-mentioned Club, with suitable forms and honours, 
planted two young red rose-trees at the head of the grave of Fitzgerald, 
the translator of the quatrains of ‘Umar-e Khaiyam, and set up a tombstone 
there containing the appended inscription. 

o^b (as O : “ To neglect.” (Sh. N., IV., 2017). 

< s ■ . I,.... oL. U <.wV* v I -* 6^ L. _j| _$ «Li 

The King summoned him more than once, but he practised evasion, 
and neglected the King’s letters. 

“ Lowness, the depths,” (M. II, 320). 

Jji— j* .3 U _y 0“Jr* j I jT d b J 

Take your fear and despair to be the voice of the Gh ul, which draws 
your ears to the lowest depths. 


c£>t> AL* To whitewash.” (Ch. M., 227). 

b. •CL' . j I j qjjl* aS JjL j ^ 

He tells them that they are at liberty to repair and whitewash the tomb 
of any poet in his Kingdom they wish. 

JL ; “ Prosperity, success.” (H. P., p. 73). 

4 -*U £%/-» jl ^ ei — j j 

(JlL ccjjs l_) JL- jj Cf^J^ 

He lived with her enjoying his desires. He dressed in red, a symbol 
of her cheeks. 

For he had taken on that previous day redness of clothes as omen of 
success. 

S~=r (PlSL, (with prep. I* ) : “To consult ” (with). (Sh. N., Ill, 1461). 

(Ji j|a~j J db .>!} j>- 

I will consult only with the learned, the wise and enlightened Mubids. 
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(with prep. t ) : “To consult ” (with). (Sh. N., IV., 1788). 

(J L*^&Lijlij| d!^** ti|^ ^ x* -5^" jIt. 

In every affair consult with the wise — do not complain of the trouble 
entailed by sovereignty. 

^jj-xi*. (sandarus) : Explained in the Sh. N. Glos. as “ a gum-like 
amber/’ but with means always “ yellow,” i.e., “ pallid.” (Sh. N., IV, 
1892). 

At that time arose the roll of the drum ; the faces of the assassins 
grew pallid (at the sound). 

su ( ) : “ Side, direction.” That has the longer form cO~ (as 
jj csjj) is proved by verses in which the longer form is required by the 
metre. Cf., e.g., Sh., N., II, 528 : 

Ji jM>f- '1 ji ) oti jj jy dlljj Ol-y 

The hero, Piran, went in that direction, and in this direction went 
the Prince, Farangis, and Giv. 

Jr (l£j~) : “ To, in the view of.” (Hadika, p. 17). 

pJj (J* j \j t» j jl yy j c£>“ 

His Essence to the gnostic and the safe is above How and What, and 
Whether and Why. 

“ As regards.” (Hadika, p. 36). 

OG) ) j-r* cJCJ 0^5 li ^Sjr~ ^ 

Whether as regards the unworthy, or as regards the worthy, His 
wrath and His kindness reach all who exist. 

“ On the side of,” (in descent). (Sh. N, 371). 

j|.ulj j\ jl,^ (*C jl-Ctj-a- 

A descendant of the world-holder Sam, the noted horse-man, and on 
the mother’s side of the stock of a famous (Prince). 

“ From, back to,” (in descent). (Sh. N., II, 5°8)- 

j(yj Jjli j_jl 1 jit* j it> S J J 
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A Prince exalted and of the stock of Kai Kubad and through his 
mother descended from Ttir. 

apparently means the “ ground ” on which a picture is painted, 
in the H. P., p. 75. 

J ‘ — 1 jS -U jS I 

A portrait painted on a silken ground, one which should please the 
eyes, beguile the heart. 


: “ To derive profit.” (M., II, 287). 

I have not commanded (worship) in order to derive some profit 
(myself), but in order to bestow a kindness on (my) slaves. 

Ot ij j : “ Business ; the interests of life.” (M., II, 354). 

v-ji Ol -bT oU j jjj 1 1 a.3 ^ 

Aim at a treasure, for these interests of life will follow as a consequence : 
consider them only as derivatives. 

| ” A treasure i.e., the Sufi saint, or rather the spirituality and divine 
knowledge which may be gained from him]. 

O-M (with b of the person) : For one “to be profited by.” (Sh. 

N., IV, 1742). 

b <_£•“• cO* 1 . 

I have given you much good counsel, but you have not been profited 
by my counsel. 

6 W** 1 

: Ill-luck, misfortune.” (H. P., p. 78). 

(JUj C. -ij> b ^*U. ^ai. <Jl». t^Ar' *■“ ^ 

£y" XJiJ *2 **, _> ^aL-vjI 

For he had taken on that previous day redness of clothes as omen of 
success. 

Since by that red he had escaped from the blackness (of misfortune), 
he ever adorned himself with red gems. 
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-A- 

(with jl and the sense of ^ “To have done ” (with) 

(Sh. N., IV, 1913). 

1 ') *~* ~ y" tM j I 1 "- ^ 

When the secretary had done with writing, the Kaisar fixed upon a 
bold horseman (as bearer of the letter). 


iLi 


“ Joyful.” (L. A., II, 4). 

i s^y { -^'H ^ OV^ t^^y y bi*^ P I 

If sorrow had smoke, as fire has, the world would be always dark. 

If you travel through the whole world, you will not find a single wise 
man joyful. 

(Quoted from Shahid of Balkhj. 

isj* L: Haftvad’s eldest son, from whom Firdausi received the old story 
of the Indian Raja Jamhur and his son and nephew Gau and Talhand. 
(Sh. N., IV, 1726). 

2 U l £ _,*> j _tv. *j I j ji 

Thus spoke the old sage Shahuy— ‘ Be mindful of the words of 
Shahuy. 


O-uT (^with b or of the person impatient, and j' of the cause) : 
“ To get impatient ” (of or at). (Sh. N., Ill, 1471). 

When dark night came on, he had a mind to sleep, and got impatient 
of standing up. 

0 >y' ; “ To carry out conditions/' (H. P., p. 77). 

*y. \y*- ^ ^ r* Jl *** ^y? 
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Since he has carried out three conditions of the four, (let us see) how 
it will be with the fourth. 

(sharaf) : “ Exaltation,” (in an astrological sense). (Doulat Shah. 

p. 208). 

To-day Venus and the sun are in exaltation, and to-day Jupiter and 
the moon are in conjunction. 

[Venus is in strength or exaltation in Pisces, the sun, in Aries. 

The verse is from a Kasida by Mahmud -e Brusa’I]. 

r 

OJ-*T with jl ) : “ To be shamed ” (before;. (Sh. N., IV, 1912). 

O V * 4 J jl ^-C»T •‘j* -it S aS" 

For I have been wandering round the world ; I am shamed before 
great and small. 

{jr- 

oLib (with ) : ‘‘To engage” (in). D. Sh. p. 199). 

ii5vJ j J J •-r'd’ id*" 4 ‘-“■“I’ 5 f JA' J 

And he engaged 12 various departments of learning, such as medicine, 
music, &c. 

(Spoken of Sharifi-ye Balkhl). 

(Shu'aib) : Jethno, the father-in-law of Moses, considered a 
prophet by Muslims. 

jSli 

o>>jT : “ To take game.” (Sh. N., IV, 1801). 

jlJli Ol_)b» j*l Oljj 

Afterwards the King went to the chase, and every one took abundant 
game. 


oLXij-a :‘‘To be crushed together,” (as grapes), and so. “To be 
mingled together.” (M., II, 561). 

A*# ) J ijj J J . l j J | a* J I ^ j J 
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And (then) counselled by the words, “ Muslims are brothers,” they 
were mingled together and became one body. 

“ To be plucked, (as a rose). (H. I, p. 506 b). 

o (shikan) : “ Undulation.” (Redhouse). 

y. '• “ With many graceful undulations.” (Sh. N., Ill, 1519). 
y ^ O j p j _j <c* L. 

One is a singer of odes, another a lyrist, the third dances with many 
graceful undulations. 

[Cf. also H. P., (jSCi jly* l> cJ isP ]. 

(with jl ) : ” To be able to bear absence ” (from). ‘‘ To be able 
to do without.” (Sh. N., IV., 1800). 

J | , ^ J .Aj J | t S L^j 1 ^ -* j .l 

He would not be a moment apart from his father, who also could 
not bear a moment’s absence from his son. 

(with negative and jl) : “ To yield ” (to). (Sh. N., IV, 1896). 

^ j J**. ^ •'j*' 

You have wickedly deceived my army, you have yielded to your evil 
nature. 

cJSLz, (shigift) : “ Astonished.” 

OX.T (with }> ) : To be astonished ” (at). (Sh. N., Ill, 1497). 

■ " ^ y l ^» *» j -C l J ^ 0 1 0 J 1 " O I y 1 0 tw O I I ^ If 

The King of Persia was astonished at that, and reflected much in his 
heart upon it. 

ov- 1 : “ To repeat,” or even “ to multiply.” (Hadika, I, 30). 

j o L.J .■ ~ O j (j Lm. y Sy jP $ 

Why do you, like an old woman, multiply invocations to friends and 
those who do not or cannot respond ? 

[t.e., invocation is due to God, Who can and does respond effectually]. 

juLCi (c~LL£) : “ Fenugreek.” With means “ yellow,” t.e., gener- 
ally, pallid.” (Sh. N., IV, 1912). 

$ O.**- •I** l 
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When the Kaisar heard such words, his face turned pallid. 

[Lit. “ he became in face like the fenugreek flower."] 

(shun ‘at). 

O-U ^ (with jj ) : “ To vilify.” (M., II, 533). 

T ijA Iaj* ^ J £***£ yp y O ^ yp 

Some Sufis vilified a certain Sufi, and came into the presence of the 
Shaikh of the monastry (to make their complaint). 

■V s : "Honey.” Used for csVj- 5 (the Hlrmand river), in Sh. N., Ill, 
1473- 

j} 4 * c > ,’v*.^ 1 b. 

Your resource is to go in your letter, by way of the (river) Shahd, to 
the stream (called) Sau. 

: ‘‘ A country.” Common in this sense, especially in the Shah Nama 

A " Kingdom.” (Sh. N., II, 530). 

If the King had a Kingdom, would you also have (even) a share of this 
world (of his) ? 

ojr^ (shuhra ; with ’izafat) : " Famous, celebrated ” (throughout). E.g. 
j*JL “ Famous throughout the world.” 

(Shuhra) ; used independently by Daulat Shah, p. 207, (with ^ ) : 
" Famous ” (for). 

i c. 1 1 aJ u ! ^3 ILL. ^ ij 

To such an extent that in the time of Sultan Abu Sa'id he was famous 
for his wealth. 

[But possibly ^ should be read]. 

; " Of weak, effeminate mind.” (The T. Com. renders by 
<_)■> Steingass exaggerates Vullers’s misinterpretation). (M., II, 134). 

. ** . . b d ^ A .... 4 ,.i . . f jA A** L 4 ^ Ijf* jA 

Whoever has a good character and disposition is saved ; whoever is of 
weak, effeminate mind is broken. 
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[See the Masnavl, Book II, Translation and Commentary by C. E. 
Wilson]. 

(M., II, 481). 

OT jtf jl ** 0 L- d J I (Jj j i ,_j 1 3 *». 

How should you know the delight of patience to bear and abstain, O 
you of weak and effeminate mind ? — especially patience for the sake of 
that Beauty of Chigil ? 

[“ That Beauty of Chigil ” means, I think God, though the T. Corn- 
says Muhammad]. 




: A ‘ patron.” (Commonly found). 

: “ The author of a biography.” (Commonly found). 

“ The subject of a biography.” (Ch. M., p. 204). 

j I aLJ| ^ ^ ‘KZ'jj . , - — \f£-\ L jL" J| 

L ^ a — — ^ LaJ I Lj Lj I 1 dl 

Al-Kifti in his ” History of the Philosophers ” says with regard to the 
subject of the biography, ( i.e ., Al-Kindi) : “ (He was) famous in the Islamic 
Community for his profound knowledge of the different branches of Grecian, 
Persian and Indian philosophy. 

tL* " Charity and serenity.” (‘A. M., p. 309). 

jl ol i_aj jl _j a* iiSClL. (Jj 

ry csb-jjl J dbb -_~L- o^j-O j s\j* 

^ ^ > atS-j T I aj -- o La d L . — j Ij j I o^i o I ^ j ^ o \ a d L 

ale J O) |^->. ■G 2 - d - i -L.I Jj* -? ^i^a£. 

S O y~ ijh * 3 " 4 y L *' c-a-tf, C,} j-OT j jmIo J -bLj 

A) T Jj -Xo ^ 

The heart of the Sufi, aspirant at first, falls into the straits of fear of 
punishment, and he gains half maturity from the burning of the heat of 
it, some of the rawness of desire of his objects and of the turbidity and 
disturbance of the quest of pleasures departing from him. His vail becomes 
thin, and from beyond it, the light of the beauty of the attributes begins 
to gleam and the reflexion of it shines on his eyes, whilst the love of the 
beauty of the Attributes is manifest in him. Then does the fear of punish- 
ment leave him and the fear of snares descends upon him and his half- 
matured heart falls into the heat of this fear and gains full maturity, the 
G — 13 
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remains of the rawness of desire and of the turbidity and disturbance of 
' the quest of pleasures being wholly left behind him in the straits of this 
fear, whilst absolute charity and serenity appear. 

J.u*> To Steingass’s explanation add, “ for headache and fever.” 


C?- 3 * V ' 1 " The correct form of the plural ” (of a word) 

(Ch. M., p. 170). 

c— olj^ V. ol*ljj (oly b oly oT ^ 

And the correct form of its plural is or (baravat or bara’at). 

[cf. oL-! £ (with y and b ) ] : ‘‘To form the plural ” [of (a word) in]. 
E.g., y p oTj and they form the plural of it in ^jy (baravat) 

<Ch. M., 70). 

Ji> cj j>.i : “ The correct reading of the text.” (Ch. M., p. 179). 

^ jr> b “bb b db^-i 

b t ^ ) L ^ j I ^ ^ I y j U l b L > <P 5 y~ ) t) 

Hence, we must accept one of two suppositions, either that the correct 
reading of the text is 480 (i.e., 1087 A.D.) or that the statement of Nizaml-e 
‘Aruzl, to the effect that Sultan Ibrahim died and left Mas‘ud-e Sa'd-e 
Salman in prison, is erroneous. 


Cr—J To form an image, etc.,” (Sometimes taken literally : cf. 

-Uj ). 

sun-taraj, I. A. (Steingass). suntrash, I. (Redhouse). 

A corruption of crLb-~ • ” An instrument for paring horses’ hoofs.” The 
corruption is of doubtful use in Persian. 


obiP ,**> : (with accusative and b ) “ To unite ” (with). D. S., 199). 


r*’ 






( Aminu’d-Din Tarlabadi) united various accomplishments and acquire 
ments with the rank of descent from the Prophet. 

G — 13 * 
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J, 

in M., II, 468 means “ the carnal soul, the flesh,” ^ according 
to the T. C. 

U? jl j ci *— 4 oW J jl j $} L j I 

He can do without God, but not without food ; he can do without ' 
religion, but not without the flesh. 

AA^ ; “ To be much agitated.” (M., I, 438). 

J~i> y j A^.^- y c— AA* l) ijd A_>»- Ot> ji _/.j 

The old man trembled when he heard this ; he gnawed his hand, and 
was much agitated. 

*\y- vtA (tarab-khvah) : “ Seeking pleasant emotion through singing 
and music.” Cf. the Arabic 

y.f’ 

dA Jtjh (ba-tarlk-e aula) : “A fortiori," with a negative, “ still 
less.” (‘A. M., pp. 17, 18). 

.Ail) jjl A (_jj| O— A>^ J As •> Ac-*-L»l A Jxli J _j»jA «li y> 

No creature has the power to do any act unless He gives him the power, 
for since the being of the (supposed) agent, which is the root, does not 
exist through him, still less does his act, which is a branch of his being. 

■>Ak (tafra) 

cP j •' “ To get off with a false excuse.” (St. Clair-Tisdall’s P. Gr,, 

pp. 71 and 73). 

A j tjMJs A iy yt It A J jj I j _/o 

I did not think so, because it was evident that he wished to get off 
with a false excuse. 

3 jA (tahur) : “ Purifying.” (M. I, 286). 

_>_jj A? |»JL ^jjS U vi Ol A vok j j y 
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You also, O Lord, pour of that purifying water, in order that this fire 
of the world may become all Light. 

[Cf. the Kur’an XXV, 50]. 

1 

: " Elegant." (Cf. ). (M. II., 166). 

J_) _y~ i J jC I i itSd L-o Coii 

He said (to him), “ (God give) you health! (may) lasting comfort (be 
yours) ! (for) you are indeed fine, elegant, and handsome.” 

: “ To be suspicious.” (M., II, 350). 

jCl) Jpo- 5 Art j»l OLilj j j Ujjl xiti <0 j*. 

Whoever is (born) of adultery and is (himself) an adulterer, is suspici- 
ous with regard to godly men. 



(with jl ) : “ Destitute ” (of), ” void ” (of). (M., II, 332). 

j 5 (J j I - 1 

Why did you become unanimous in (the matter of) this imposture of 
his, and become void of all doubts ? 

(‘ajz) : in sense of jLX'l “ humility, self-abasement.” (‘Andalib). 

(‘araz) : pi. of orb 1 * used apparently as a singular in Sh. N, IV., 
1803 : ‘‘ Muster-master and reviewer of an army.” 

Xi I * $ .a ^ j Lj U O b 

^.0.1 ^ to Jb.A to J to. 0^0 J — 1. ■ t) — 

Summon the muster-master, and let him bring his account of the 
number of men who are fit for service. 

The muster-master came with his register before the King, and sub- 
mitted the number of the army. 

(‘arzgah, but scars, in Sh. N., IV, 1808, as ‘arazgah) " A 
mustering-place of troops.” 

£ ^ .A* |»«mi 
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The general came to the King’s mustering-place, and gave order that 
the troops should muster before him. 

c-z+j* (‘arazlyat) : “ The quality of being ‘accident,’ ” (*araz). 

(Bahru’l-'Ulum’s edition with commentary of the Masnavl, p. 78). 

(with^ ) : “ To show love ” (for). (M., II, 333). 

lj jl Ij jl j*** j»- y. ^ * J* 

How should the wolf show love for Joseph, except perchance through 
witness in order to eat him ? 

[See the K., XII, 8-20]. 

L.L* (‘atsa-ye shisha) : “ The sound made in a bottle when liquid 
is poured out. 

Jit (‘akl-e ma'ad) : “ The wisdom which is concerned with the 
spiritual world.” 

er l ~* J 5 * (‘akl-e ma'ash) : “ Worldly wisdom.” 
jOU ; A “ rainbow.” (Redhouse). 

eiic (‘illat ) : “ A reason ” (for the truth of one’s own ideas or suspici- 
ons, a court of indictment against the speaker). (M., II, 421). 

Au l aj | d L a. 

cJT b * J* cSjL- C-tfc 2 Jy 0_>*- 

Every heart which has become suspicious — when you adduce proof, 
its suspicion is increased. 

When words reach (the suspicious man), they become a reason (for 
the truth of his own ideas) : the champion’s sword becomes an instrument 
for the thief. 

: “ Swayed by a motive ; biassed,” (so as not to see the truth)/(M., 

II, 424)- 

j w J ( f y a* Lfc [yt a. ■ " ■ 

The (Deputy-Judge) said, “ The adversaries know (their affair), but 
they are biassed ; you are ignorant (of it), but you are the light of the faith- 
ful community.” 

G— 14 
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[ i.e ., you receive enlightenment as to the merits of the case through 
being unbiassed]. 

tiSCj Ic-'h pic “ The asylum, recipient, or object of ‘He taught (him) the 
names “ i.e., Adam, who was taught the names. (M., II). 

So great one as Adam, who was the object of (the words) “ He taught 
(him) the names,” had no power against the lightning — like attack of this 
dog. 

[The T. Com. renders the last two words of the first hemistich “ is 
the lord.” The rhyme is which, according to Steingass and Redhouse 
is “ tak ” and not tag.” Vullers gives both. “bak,” in the sense of 
“ lord ” occurs only in the term and is not found in the sense of 
‘ lord,” or in any sense, but pronounced “beg ”]. 

(amal) : “ The practical duties of religion.” (M. II, 78). 

To an ascetic a companion of his in the practice of religion said, 
“ Weep but little, in order that your eyes may not suffer injury.” 

0>>jT yAy J-a : “ To set (verses) to (the music of) flutes (and 
sing it).” (Ch. M., p. 158). 

yA'y _)■> b j j 1^ 

He composed this “ fragment,” and ordered the musicians to set it to 
the flutes (and sing it). 

6Lc 

oLc ; “ To display horsemanship, or simply “ to ride.” 

(§h. n., m, 1465). 

O L. a, ^ l a, | 1 o L a .I k a ■ ^ aj t>* jL 

Tell them to display horsemanship before me and to tear away the 
ring at the point of the lance. , 

“ To restrain, control.” (Z. D., ed. Beer, p. 13). 

(jL* jy* a S' ijC 1— j'* Jl b A** - lJj j***- 

Ait , Ja 


G— 14* 
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(Sadik Khan) commissioned his son, Ja'far Kh an to stay with a regiment 
of valiant men at Isfahan, to help in restraining the impetuous activity of 
‘All Murad Khan. 

: “ To tighten the reins.” (Sh. N., II, 517). 

oLt oTjtj ol jl Aj 

eb }Ia~j laL- CA J_) _ji 

When the Prince had ridden up half the mountain, he tightened back 
the reins. 

He waited until Giv had come up to him, and then that Prince, valiant 
and alert, thus spoke. 

jf* : " Ink.” (Sh. N., I, 423). 

. I. A^p 1 J X* w— J ^ IpJ AS 

orr.b i ^ jJH xij> |j jj_pT oV'T' 

First, when he put his hand to the letter-paper, and dipped the point 
of the reed into the ink, 

He began to praise the Creator of the world and to set forth His 
greatness and wisdom. 

(‘aul) : “ Bias,” tM., II, 240). 

cfp J J** iJ b ^7* A«IaA lj d j Ajuii" j| ei tj Ajb 

Jju AA> AAilo A^j jl Ai Jit j| j| c_Jji jAAjjjA 

Light is wanted, free from servile imitation and bias, in order that 
one may recognise a man without deeds or words (from him) : 

That one may penetrate into his heart by the way of intellect ; that he 
may see his real nature immediately, and not be dependent upon inter- 
pretation. 

[ “ bias,” almost “ preconceived notions,” the reading of B. U. 

and the H. Com. The T. Com. and the T. Trans, read ]. 

4-t* ( aib) 

oa>jT (with.* ) : ‘‘To find fault ” (with). (Sh . N., IV, 1911). 

AjJjT AM A) jit- b OL-!a <UA 

That they may not reckon all the account (empty) words ; they must 
not (have to) find fault with the letter. 
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“ To disgrace.” (Sh. N., II. 523). 

•M ji J> '*■ - g fc J AJL« 

My toil of seven years would be nullified, and, in addition, I should 
disgrace (my) descent. 

[Another almost identical example is on p. 517]. 

t 

(with jl ) : “ Unconscious ” (of). (‘A. M., pp. 331-2). 

olitf Jl C-JJU J J I O .. J jLc iwJ^J Jai) 

■L>“* i_jli j*4> i _)>- C-t-C. J Jj j C-i^ J| *5^ ^jj U- U' 

The word “ Kurb ” (proximity) in the technical language of the Sufi 
implies the immersion of the being of the Sufi aspirant in very conjunction 
by unconsciousness of all his own attributes, to such an extent that he be 
unconscious even of his own attributes of proximity, immersion and 
unconsciousness . 

: ‘‘Vexation, disappointment.” (M., II, 426). 

^j| \Ja jA jl j\c ^ 

V^-* Jit* Jj —»■ 3* Jl V^Cil ^3 o^- Jl 

If the appointed time for prayers had passed and escaped you, this 
world would have become dark to you, devoid of light. 

Through disappointment and pain, tears would have flowed from your 
two eyes as from water-bags. 

jl-^ (ghaddar) : A “ tyrant.” (M., II, 226). 

When the pen is in the hand of a tyrant, Mansur is doubtless on a 
gibbet. 

[The ‘‘ pen ” is the emblem of power. Husain b. Man§ur Hallaj is a 
famous Sufi who was crucified for saying ‘‘anal-haq].” 

uj- (ghurur) : “ False confidence.” (M., 11 , 364). 

Jl -^1 _)■**’ I jj->J b -V jT (,^ 1 3 

Woe (to him), if at a distance he sees a hundred as one ! so that he 
engages in battle through false confidence. 
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*=0 >> : " Proficiency.” (Ch. M., p. 54). 

->W A*-* 1 b J j* *5' ,>4 

Abu Raihan Beruni says, ‘‘A man is not fit to be 

called an astronomer — astrologer, until he is proficient in four sciences.” 




<-!>=■ °k 4 : “ The introductory verses in a Kasida relating to love, wine, 
description of nature, etc.,” usually called “ exordium” opposed 

to oLI “ the verses of laudation ” (of the subject of the Kasida). (L. 
A., I, p. 123). 

|»jV ^ j JS J -ji. oL| j| ^ j 

AjL. j 


And into everyone of the introductory verses, he introduced the words 
“rose” and “wine,” and kept the words “sun” and “shadow” in each 
of the verses of laudation. 


[From the biography of the poet Farldu’l-Kafi]. 
yUii the pi. of “ Lion.” 


(ghalaba). 

; “To predominate.” (/A. M., p. 335). 

j i»ji j JI j i j&aAc. ,^~a JL- ilT* j jJ^j]»L~J| Lji j jl j t jJ\ JL. 4 tf 

Sometimes a “ state ” of intimacy predominates, and from it a feeling 
of ease and joy arises ; sometimes a “ state ” of awe predominates, and 
from that, excessive constraint and discomfort prevail. 

■late, ( g halat ) 

Jali. : “ Who sees wrongly.” (M., I, 284). 

^ b ic* O | ^ ^ O I 

Whoever draws the teeth of one who is weak, acts as that lion who 
saws wrongly. 

d>y Lii. To be in error.” (Hadika, ed. Stephenson, p. 7). 

^tu viJ- 1 *. **> j JL i^J 3 ^ »b y 
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In this path of the knowledge of God you are in error ; you have 
lingered for months and years in idle discussion. 

[i.e., God cannot be known by philosophical enquiry]. 

(with jl ) : " Unconsciousness ” (of, as to). (‘A. M., pp. 331-2). 
See under 

jf- (with ’izafat) : “ Other ” (than). (M., I, 208). 

ft . L* y Lft >A»t] J 

And if we have pleasure from what is other than our own kind, that is 
probably similar to the kind (we belong to ). 

(ghairat) 

o */' (with I j): “To make jealous, to arouse jealousy.” (in) 

(Ch. M., p. 44)- 

1 ^ T , I . . 1 ^ ^ I aJ j^J I '1 t* ■ ■■ j I | |jj | iJ j 1 ... j ^ 

«lfu |j jl ciLjLj ijT o_/x- 1^ 0U1L. 0 Li eXL* zjj* tj\j£ a 5 ~)}j|.j 

i Liji J J 1 *' 1 J CJjL 

A self-interested person submitted an account to Sultan Ibrahim 
(of Gh azni) that his son Saifu’d-Daula Amir Mahmud intended to go to 
‘ Irak to visit Malik Shah. He aroused jealousy in the Sultan, who had his 
son suddenly seized, bound and sent to a fortress. 

• 

LJ 

(with jl ) : “ Careless ” (of), “ untroubled ” (by). (H. P., p. 89). 

^ 5 1* k jiJ I® O^l-T^ 4 A ft jl oiT 

He said, “Hew not a fountain out of stone : I am untroubled by this 
deceit ; have done with it.” 

“ Independent ” (of). (M., II, 502). 

y jl jl ^~aj j ij, 0... ' j 

(The mole) can live without eyes and sight : it is independent of eyes 
in the moist earth. 

(withjl : “ To have done, to have finished ” (with). See 
under “careless,” &c., where in the second hemistich tA £> u means 
“ have done (with it).” 
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** has often the sense of Distracted with love.” (I., N., p.923). 

Jr 1 j| XaJ XI jJj j| j _j | 

She said this, and departed from before him, more distracted with love 
in every fibre of her heart than her slave. 

: A “ wick. ” (M., II, 304). 

J-a j C~~*l J* OJZ** s-'h" ^1 JsU J (J uil 

Cause is like the physician and the patient : cause is like the lamp and 
the wick. 

[i.e., sickness causes the exercise of the art of the physician, and the 
wick causes the burning of the lamp]. 

J (far, farr ; as «>• or ) : “ The divine radiance, light, or illumina- 
tion ” (received especially by Kings ). (Sh. N., I, 461). See under . 

r r (not flf ): “Swift.” 

OA.Jb* (with A ) : To be attached ” (to), “ to be in love ” (with). 

(Sh. N., IV, 1783). 

\ ml I _3 -hjm* ml V, **«- .. A * 3 l ^ ^•***' 

3 (S\j* j^c ou * j ! j j 

Thanks be to God that I have sons, wise, learned, and devout ; 

But I am most proud of Hurmuzd among them, and am most in love 
with his good sense and intelligence. 

[Words of Nushirvan when about to appoint Hurmuzd his successor]. 

£l J (firagh) : “ Independence.” (M., II, 506). 

^ \y xxU o l L .^1 1 J *‘* i ‘ ****P b 

Those who have attained union have nothing but observation and 
illumination ; theirs is independence of guidance and of the road. 

OAP. cry\y (with dative) : “ To be forgotten " (by). (Sh. N., IV, 1788). 
Cy jlA- 5 J jj- 5 J'j <y jLiT ts’jsly coL* 
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Let not my words be forgotten by you, even though you be far from 
my sight. 


oljl/ 

: “ To be sufficient here, more particularly, “not over- 
crowded.” (M., II, 436). 

I j.~ Oljly ti' U. j I* T JjL U’ 

That any poor stranger may find comfort and place there, and that this 
mosque (of Kuba) may be (thus rendered) sufficient (for the calls upon it). 

: “ Prosperity, success.” (Sh. N., I, 386). 

fir 3 ij^y. fir 

(The King) said to her “ This is indeed according to my desire ; 
greatness is through my prosperity and name.” 

( |*jj : “Veteran.” (Sh. N., IV., 1810). 


b ijA olj^ *» b 3 ^Ij 3 l)J jf- j 

Having in mind wife, children, and clan, the soul of the veteran 
would not recoil (from battle). 

oy-j '• “ A follower of Pharaoh.” (M., II, 330). 

c) j| U otx f ^ 33 ^j^ jl 

I reduced the sea to paught before your eyes, so that you escaped from 
the malignity of Pharaoh’s followers. 

: “ Death.” (Hadlka, ed. Stephenson, p. 32). 

6^ J 1 3) T J I j* J u (S‘^‘3 


When you have reached the presence of death, then your soul will 
have its movement from that place. 

[“Death” as to the carnal soul and this world “That place;” 
i.e., the spiritual world]. 

CiijT OLv : “ To obey.” (L. A., I., p. 64). 

jS'xS'o] 3 y~ ' "j I cf -> oV u* Jk 
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Hear some counsel of mine, and obey it, for he (only) profits by 
-counsel who obeys it. 

[Other examples are found in L. A., I, p. 96, and in Sh. N., IV, 1914 
& 1916]. 

j o-M ; “ To be practised in riding.” (Sh. N., I, 359). 

y \ ,U. OV* ^ Ot»- -c*L 

c — ii _ y J X.T ijj of/ * ~ — y -’A i jijy. -y. P -° 

He came rushing on among the troops, and sought battle with Tus out 
of all the army : 

(With Tus), who was in the saddle, with lance in hand, and who was 
practised in riding even as Gurgin. 

t y*/jj (with y): “ To fix, establish ” (upon or against). (T. N., p. 926). 

tpL j oVe u* J J 

y }\ *jiy tT tS )y t* 

But his soul was even in a ferment, and he kept constant watch upon 
her in secret. 

Until he should (be able to) fix the sin upon her, and shed her blood 
on a fitting occasion. 

[ “ On a fitting occasion.” For additional confirmation of this 
sense of cf. Sh. N., Ill, 1504: 

_)& yS j y y A&Lyi fl-G J*/ -fl --'T. i 

Speech is better than lustrous pearls when it is used on a fitting occasion, 
(with jl ) : “ To exempt ” (from). (Ch. M., p. 48). 

jy £-l>- jl i 1 Jjl _>•** uflj J-'L. <jyi ^ 

Haiy Kutaiba was the revenue-collector of Tus, and considered it 
due to him to exempt him from the land-tax. 

[The person exempted was Firdausi, who had lately finished the 
Shah Nama]. 

j (Farra); (as J ) : “ The divine radiance or light.” (Sh. N., I, 461). 
See under j*/ . 

djj>\ (Ojyi ): “Superfluous.” (M., II, 551). 

AP *A. J J - 5 Ojj* ij ** SylS y ^ J _)L.U jl c~iT 
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The grammarian is reduced to making up a jest, and says, “ ‘Amrw 
had stolen a superfluous ‘W’. 

Ojy ' ) : Supereminence.” (Sh. N., Ill, 1456). 

i 1 jj tjjy Aii jjIjj y 1 

Again, that he. should treat the army with rectitude; and that he 
should recognize the supereminence of the man of race. 

*iUi (jJLJI) (with ’izafat and an adj. -noun in D. Sh., p. 191) : “Well 
known, celebrated, notorious.” 

If you are to become well known, O wise man, at all events become 
celebrated for good, and not notorious for evil. 

cr I ) : “ To use taunts.” (Sh. N., IV, 1934). 

j I A k J I t r* .x ^ ) I J ei yS j* o I 6 L». 

Know this that anyone who uses taunts, will himself suffer a blow 
from the rolling Sphere, (and so be subject to taunts). 

o-V ) ( with y. ) : “ To breath an incantation ; i.e., in 

M., II, 362, “ To utter a prayer ” (over). See O-V-* Oj— »l 

jtii (fushar) : “ Raving, gibberish.” According to the Arabic dic- 
tionaries it is a word used in colloquial Arabic, especially the Syrian 
dialect ; but in Persian ( pace Steingass) it is most probably not " a word 
used by the vulgar ” only, since it is put into the mouth of Moses in the 
M.. II, 282. 

^ J I £+4* j Jj A*. 

What nonsense is this ? what blasphemy and raving ? Press a piece 
of cotton into your mouth ! 

f jl-ii , however, may be the shorter form of the Persian _>t£i| which, 
according to Steingass, means “speaking idly or obscenely.” too, 

according to F., means oULi- j 0 j t rendered by Vullers, “ futilia, 

turpia obscoema loqui.” But in all this there is no indication of its being a 

vulgar word. Is it possible that the Arabic calloquialisms A*‘ j~* ‘ 
may come from the Persian jUi (fushar) ? We have many such examples 
in Arabic : Cf. even j.jj (wazlr), and (wazara), from the Pahlavi 
“ vichira ”]. 
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(as an adj.) : (The) “ only." (Ch. M., p. 189). 

jjl iSjS i c—l jUT-Lii J Jfi- s-'O'ill vV J 

And the Lubabu’l-Albab of ‘Aufi is the only book that has made any 
mention of him. 

j (fann, fan) : “ Fraud.” (M., 11 , 107). 

Whoever institutes a suit against him here for fraud, — I will no more 
send him to prison. 

(faut) 

oxi csji (with jl ) : " To escape the notice ” (of), “ To elude mention" 
(by). (Ch. M., p. 230). 

- I $.1*— — — J Cfi -Lj I M „ ~ ' A fl .l Jfc ^ Iav 1 ^r4 1 J 

And the name of this book, (v-^ 1 dy^l), has escaped the not .ce of 
Haji Khalifa in the “ Kashfu’z Zunun." 

C. E. Wilson. 


( To be continued ). 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


THE NECTAR OF GRACE ('Omar 
Khayyam's Life and Works) by Swami 
Govinda Tirtha. Rs. 7/8 net , Kitabistan , 
Allahabad . 

T HIS is a remarkable compilation by 
Mr. V. M. Datar, who once served 
Hyderabad State and after retire- 
ment took the above alias. His old chief 
and patron, Sir Akbar Hydari, contributes 
a foreword to the book, which is a learned 
thesis on ‘Omar with a comprehensive 
collection of his inimitable quatrains and 
English translation by Mr. Datar himself. 

The author has successfully determined 
the exact date of ‘Omar’s birth as 18th 
May 1048 ( : 440 H.) on the authority of 
an astronomical problem given by Baihaqi 
in his Tatimmah §iwan-al-Hikmat. Only 
a few years ago Moulana Syyed Sulaiman 
Nadvi in his learned Urdu treatise on 
‘Omar discussed this problem but failed 
to solve it. This is in itself a valuable 
contribution of Mr. Datar to his hero's 
biography. He has also diligently collect- 
ed and reviewed ‘ Omar’s philosophic 
writings. But of course the compiler’s 
chief task has been the editing of 1096 
quatrains which Mr. Datar considers to 
be genuine and publishes under several 
headings, such as : Praise of the Lord ; 
The Wheel of Time ; The Youth ; 
KharSbat ; Maikhana and so on . For this 
collection Mr. Datar consulted no less 
than hi MSS. of the Rubaiyat , of which 
some thirty were known to be unique— 
and the two indices giving the date of 
the first publication of each known and 
unknown quatrain fully illustrates the 
wonderful labour he bestowed upon their 
collation. The book is consequently per- 
haps the most comprehensive and reliable 


edition of these quatrains so far published 
and must form an indispensable volume 
to every ‘Omarian’s library. 

With all these merits of Mr. Datar’s 
important work one cannot help feeling 
that his further labours in rendering the 
quatrains into English verse was perhaps 
neither necessary nor seems to enhance 
its scientific value. Apart from poetic 
licenses which a translator is bound 
frequently to resort to, Mr. Datar’s mystic 
proclivities sometimes lead him to give 
peculiar interpretations to otherwise plain 
meanings of the Persian original — and 
as his conclusions relating to ‘Omar’s 
philosophy are based on his English 
version there is risk of a student of the 
quatrains getting rather confused. Let us- 
quote a few instances of such free transla- 
tion from Mr. Datar’s Introduction itself : 


1 


si—- jU I 

4> O l» 1 j*~ 

r ij 

, 

X 

\ 

\j jU* jl» j 


O' 

J <Zj\\ j>~ 

/u 

O l 1 j*- j x 

J-H 



T 


Ox** 1 jK* 

Ci j** sX* 

J L 


Jj 4>. <bL 

i CXt J * 

r 

u* p-*' J*’ ^ j* 

(j* j*— * ^ — 4 J 

oh* j* oW o* 

{j* JlU* j y if) 
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1. Mr. Datar's translation: 

Introducing the quatrain by remarking : 
“ One cannot enter the khrabat with 
pomp and show ” he renders it in the 
same vein thus : — 

“I went to Tavern-door as some divine 
With flowing gown and cowl and 
girdled fine ; 

The Warden scanned my face, end with 

disgust 

He threw my baggage out, and 
washed the shrine/' 

All this seemsto be quite away from the 
mark. The poet is thrown out (by the 
servant- boy of the Tavern) merely on 
account of his “ill-fame. “ 

2. Mr. Datar's translation : 

“ C) Guide ! love findeth Thee and Holy 

Grace ; 

Some forget this and fall in sin's 

embrace ; 

Unless we know Thee we are out of count, 
For man was made to know Thee 
face to face. “ 


5H 

The original is pretty plain but bears 
little resemblance to Mr. Datar's version. 

3. Mr. Datar's translation : 

“ In mystic Shrine, the Name is styled 

as Wine ; 

To love and be in trance I most 

incline ; 

I am the soul of the world in Holy shrine ; 
The world is body for my soul 

Divine. “ 

But a faithful translation of the first line 
may read something like this : At the Bar 
my hankering after wine takes the place 
of (a special prayer of) Forty Names (of 
God ?, constantly repeated) . 

(literally profligacy) has hardly 
anything to do with Love, as interpreted 
by the learned translator. 

The book is neatly printed and illus- 
trated by several block -photographs. 

H. 
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